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PREFACE TO THE NEW AND Gee 
EDITION 


HIS Edition contains two sermons which have not 
been published before. Of the latter of these it is 
perhaps necessary to say that it is not intended to be 
a reply to the Essay on Inspiration in ‘Lux Mundi. 
Although it does incidentally traverse certain positions 
which are conceded to the destructive criticism by the 
writer of that Essay, it leaves others untouched, and 
makes no attempt to deal with the Essay as a whole. 


Curist CHURCH, 
St. Peter's Day, 1890. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


HE Sermons contained in this volume have little in 
common with each other beyond a certain apolo- 
getic character, such as is suggested by the title’ At 
one time the writer had intended to employ the oppor- 
tunities afforded to him during the course of the last 
two years, in an attempt to show that some prominent 
ideas, which, in their application to secular and material 
interests, form the strength and staple of the system or 
complexion of thought vaguely described as “ Liberal- 
ism,” are originally traceable, directly or indirectly, to 
a Christian source, and are realized by none so com- 
pletely as by the faithful children of the Church. This 
intention is here alluded to, in the hope that some one 
else may be led to consider the subject, and, if expedient, 
to discuss it in the University pulpit or elsewhere. The 
Sermons which stand as second and third in this publi- 
cation are a partial, but only a partial attempt to follow 
it out. The plan of attempting anything like a course 
of Sermons was abandoned in deference to a duty which 
seemed to have higher claims on a Christian Preacher ; 
the duty of dealing as well as he can with such mis- 
apprehensions respecting truths of faith or morals as he 
knows to be prevalent among those whom he has to 


address. 
1 Some Words for God, peefixed to the First Edition. 
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Vili Preface to the First Edition. 


The reader will bear in mind that this is a volume 
of Sermons. It makes no pretension to be a volume 
of Essays. An Essay belongs to general literature: a 
Sermon is the language of the Church. A Sermon is 
confined within narrow limits; and its rhetorical char- 
acter forbids an economical use of its scanty oppor- 
tunities. Every Sermon must suggest topics which it 
cannot afford to discuss. And-so far are any Sermons in 
this volume from professing to deal exhaustively with 
the subjects of which they treat, that they are purposely 
restricted to those particular points which happened at 
the time of their delivery to excite interest or to cause 
difficulties among persons with whom the Preacher was 
more or less acquainted. Some great omissions will at 
once occur to every reader. For instance, the real office 
and capacity of the Moral Sense—as on the one hand 
predisposing us to faith in our Lord, from its percep- 
tion of the Beauty of His Character, and as being, on 
the other, itself educated and controlled by the truths 
which He authoritatively discloses to it—is not entered 
upon in those Sermons which insist upon the claims of 
dogmatic truth. Again, the connexion between the 
Atonement and the Eucharist is not mentioned in the 
Sermon for Good Friday: although the text of that 
Sermon might naturally have suggested it, and so 
precious a truth was by no means forgotten. 

Among sources to which the writer owes ideas or 
illustrations, for which his obligations are not already 
acknowledged, he desires to mention the Bishop of 
Oxford,’ two or three volumes of Félix’s Conférences, 
and Schleiermacher’s Predigten. Of the Sermons them- 
selves two have already appeared in a separate form; 


! Bishop Samuel Wilberforce [1889]. 
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and the few alterations which have been made in them 
before republication are confined to points of expression 
or taste. One indeed of these was not, strictly speaking, 
“preached before the-University.”* Moreover, it repeats, 
to a certain extent, considerations which are urged more 
fully in two others. But, as it was addressed to an 
audience consisting for the most part of University men, 
it may be allowed to appear in this volume. Of the 
opportunities for preaching those Sermons which did 
not fall to the writer’s turn as Select Preacher, two are 
due to the kindness of the present Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford, and three to that of the Dean of Christ Church. 

It only remains for the writer to express his fervent 
hope that by God’s grace this volume may be of service 
to those who have desired its publication, and that, 
whatever its crudities or minor errors, it may be found 
to contain nothing inconsistent with simple submission 
to the mind of Holy Scripture as set forth in the 
teaching of the Church. 

Curist Cuvrcn, 

Michaelmas, 1865. 
' Sermon VIL. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


HIS volume was originally published under the title 
Some Words for God. In the present Edition that title 

is dropped, as being open to misconstruction, and in deference 
to the opinion of critics for whose advice and indulgence the 


writer has every reason to be grateful. 


Curist Cuurcn, 
Easter, 1866. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


HE present Edition contains three additional Sermons 
which have been preached within the last two years, 

and published separately. The subjects appear to suggest 
that one should be inserted as third in the series, and the 


two others at the end. 


Curist Cuurcn, 
Advent, 1868. 
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SERMON I. 


GOD AND THE SOUL. 


PsAuM Ixiii. 1. 
O God, Thou art my God. 


[* this short sentence we may study a feature of the soul’s 

higher life, common in a measure to all of God’s true ser- 
vants, but distinguishing some of them beyond the rest, and, 
among these, in particular, King David. Ewald,’ indeed, 
would exclude this Psalm from that small number of sixteen 
in which his arbitrary criticism still consents to recognize the 
thought and style of the son of Jesse. But scholars, like 
Delitzsch,? deem this estimate nothing short of a literary 
Vandalism which would sacrifice even the certainties of 
Biblical science to its own morbid dread of a traditional 
position. The title, “ A Psalm of David when he was in the 
wilderness of Judah,” is in the strictest harmony with the con- 
tents of the Psalm itself. The poet is a king, and a fugitive : 
enemies are on his track, and are bent on his destruction.’ He 
is in “a dry and weary land without water,” * amidst the wild 
beasts who will, as he predicts, prey on his conquered foes.’ 
He longs after communion with God in Sion, where in past 
years he has enjoyed revelations of the Divine Presence.’ All 
this is suitable to David’s circumstances, imm“diately after the - 
outbreak of Absalom’s rebellion ; when the king, in his flight 
from the capital, “ passed over the brook Kidron towards the 
way of the wilderness.”’ And it may be added, that no other 
_ period, either in David’s life, or in any other life, that no other 
set of general circumstances, recorded in the history of Israel, 


1 Dichter der A. B. ii. 152. 

2 « Die Ueberschreibung, so gefasst, lichtet den ganzen Ps., dessen David. 
Abfassung zu langnen der unwissenschaftlichste iiberlieferungsfeindliche 
Vandalismus ist.”—Delitzsch, Psalmen, i. 465. 

Bavcrrromes Vver.i. ° Ver.1o, ° Ver. 2,;-o7 2)Sam. xv. 23, 
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so fully satisfies all the conditions under which the Psalmist 
writes. Moreover, the style and turns of the language, and 
especially the physiognomy and order of the thought, seem to 
connect this Psalm with those which are universally ascribed 
to David. In some expressions, as in that translated, “I will 
seek Thee,” the ideas are remarkably condensed? after David’s 
manner. In others, such as “lips of jubilee,” * there sparkles 
a vivid beauty which is very characteristic of David. We 
may observe, too, in this Psalm a connexion of thought rather 
than a connexion of expression and form. The thoughts suc- 
ceed each other so rapidly, as almost to produce the effect of a 
single thought which steadily underlies and interpenetrates the 
successive variations of language. And the sharp contrast 
between the last end of the good and of the bad, is here 
asserted in a tone of intuitive certainty, which seems to rise 
higher than the faith, strong as it was, of later Psalmists. 
Here, too, are sentences full of a spiritual light and force 
which is peculiarly observable in David’s Psalms. Mark, as 
one instance, the extraordinary beauty of the line, “* Thy 
lovingkindness is better than life.” * 

Considerations, such as these, might help to form a decisive 
impression in favour of the Davidie origin of this Psalm. 
Even if such considerations did not carry full conviction, it 
would be obviously unwarrantable to erect a few Psalms, 
which have much in common, into absolute tests of the style 
and mind of an author who lived many years, and who wrote 
under very various circumstances. The constant tradition of the 
Synagogue and of the Church cannot reasonably be overlooked. 
And those who believe that the writers of Holy Scripture 
were supernaturally inspired to write, will be prepared to find 
in their writings a greater variety and resource of thought and 
language than would naturally be looked for in a merely 
human author. Sixteen Psalms can be supposed to represent 
the spiritual legacy which the Church has inherited from 
David with as much justice as four of his Epistles can be 
imagined to contain all that is left to us of the thoughts and 
words of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. 

The text might form a motto for what is termed, in the 
modern phrase, *‘ personal religion.” No religion, of course, 
can deserve its name, if it be not personal at bottom, if it do 
not recognize as its basis the case of the personal soul face to 


1 JINN 2 Ver. 5. 3 Thid, 
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face with the personal God. But, even with a view to the 
perfection of the individual himself, religion may, nay, it must, 
embrace other interests besides his own. Each time that, in 
the earliest creed, we formally profess our belief in God, we 
also profess our belief in the Catholie Church and the Com- 
munion of Saints. For a well-balanced Christian mind, there 
can be as little danger of a strong sense of his personal relation 
to the Source of all life issuing in a selfish forgetfulness of 
others, as there can be of his forgetting what is due to the 
needs and culture of his own soul, while he “walks about 
Sion, and marks well her bulwarks, and tells the towers 
thereof.”* A man need not lose sight of his solitary spiritual 
bearing towards God, because he is interested in the progress, 
the organization, the imperial majesty of the Realm of Christ. 
It would be as untrue to say that the writer of the Jmitation 
~ was insensible? to the needs, whether of the Church, or of 
humanity at large, as to argue that the authors of the De 
Civitate Dei or the Ecclesiastical Polity must have over- 
looked the sorrows and aspirations of the human soul. This 
does not preclude the admission that the undue predominance 
sometimes of public and corporate interests, and sometimes of 
interests exclusively personal and subjective, may create dangers 
for individuals, or for particular ages or portions of the Church, 
against which it is necessary to take precautions. 

But at least in David we have a notable example of a 
sensitive, tender, self-analyzing soul, living in sustained com- 
munion with God, while yet deeply sensible of the claims of 
the civil and religious polity of Israel. David’s years, it is 
needless to say, were spent in devotion to a large and exacting 
round of public duties. And in this Psalm public misfortunes 
do but force him back upon the central strength of the life of 
his spirit. For the time his crown, his palace, his honours, 
the hearts of his people, the love of his child, whom he loved, 
as we know, with such passing tenderness, all are forfeited. 
The Psalmist is alone with God. In his hour of desolation, 
he looks up from the desert to heaven. ‘O God,” he cries, 
“Thou art my God.” In the original language he does not 


' Ps, exlviii. 12. 

? Dean Milman’s well-known estimate of this work almost seems to lose 
sight of its real object, which is, not to insist upon the whole cycle of 
Christian duties, but to strengthen and intensify, in view of our Lord’s 
example, the sense of our individual relationship to the Father of Spirits. 
—Lat. Christ. vi. p. 484. 
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vepeat the word which is translated ‘God.’ In Elohim, the 
true idea of the root is that of awe, while the adjectival form 
implies permanency. In £li,? the second word employed, the 
etymological idea is that of might, strength. We might para- 
phrase, “ O Thou Ever-awful One, my Strength, or my Strong- 
God art Thou.” But the second word £li, is in itself nothing 
less than a separate revelation of an entire aspect of the 
Being of God. It is indeed used as a proper and distinet 
Name of God. The pronominal suffixes for the second and 
third persons are, as Gesenius has remarked, never once found 
with this name E/; whereas £li, the first person, oceurs very 
frequently in the Psalter alone. Every one will remember it 
in the words actually uttered by our Lord upon the cross, and 
which He took from a Syriacized version of Ps. xxii.2 The 
word unveils a truth unknown beyond the precincts of revela- 
tion. It teaches us that the Almighty and Eternal gives Him- 
self in the fulness of His Being to the soul that seeks Him: 
Heathenism indeed in its cultus of domestie and local deities, 
of its Penates, of its @eot émywpior, bore witness by these 
superstitious to the deep yearning of the human heart for the 
individualizing love of a higher power. To know the true God 
was to know that such a craving was satisfied. 

“My God.” The word does not represent a human im- 
pression, or desire, or conceit, but an aspect, a truth, a necessity 
of the Divine Nature. Man can indeed give himself by halves ; 
he can bestow a little of his thought, of his heart, of his 
endeavour, upon his brother man. In other words, man can 
be imperfect in his acts, as he is imperfect and finite in his 
nature. But when God, the Perfect Being, loves the creature 
of His Hand, He cannot thus divide His love. He must per- 
force love with the whole directness, and strength, and intensity 
of His Being; for He is God, and therefore incapable of 
partial and imperfect action. He must give Himself to the 
single soul with as absolute a completeness as if there were 
no other being besides the soul which He loves. And, on 
his side, man knows that this gift of Himself by God is thus 
entire ; and in no narrow spirit of ambitious egotism, but as 
grasping and representing the literal fact, he eries, “ My God.” 
Therefore does this single word enter so largely into the 
composition of Hebrew names. Men loved to dwell upon 
that wondrous relation of the Creator to their personal life 
which it so vividly expressed. Therefore when God had “ so 

1 ods 2 ON 3 Pg. xxii. 1. 
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loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believed in Him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life,” we find St. Paul writing to the Galatians as if 
his own soul, in his solitary anguish, had alone been redeemed 
by the sacrifice of Calvary : “ He loved me, and gave Himself 
for me.” ? 

But here let us observe that there are two causes within the 
soul which might indispose us for looking more truly and 
closely at the truth before us. 

Of these causes, the first is moral: it is the state of unre- 
pented wilful sin. The gravest mischief of sin does not lie 
in the outward material act, especially when estimated from a 
merely legal or social point of view. It consists rather in the 
introduction of a permanent habit or attitude of the will. Of 
this attitude each outward act of sin is at once the symptom 
and the aggravation. ~The foul eruption is less serious in 
itself than as evidencing the hold which has been laid upon 
the moral constitution by the invisible disease. The principle 
and spirit of rebellion has its seat in the will. Thence it 
penetrates, as the case may be, either into the sphere of 
thought, or into that of outward actions. But whether it be 
weakened, or warped, or enslaved, the will which is deliberately 
tolerant of the presence of sin is necessarily hostile to a sincere 
assertion no less of the love than of the rights of God. It is 
averse from Him. It has other ends in view which are so 
many denials of His supreme claims upon created life. It 
cowers with involuntary dread at the sound of His voice 
among the trees of the garden. If the depraved and sinful 
will, ‘still clinging to its sin, could conceivably attain to a 
spiritual embrace of the All- Holy God, so intimate, so en- 
dearing as is that of the Psalmist ; such nearness would be to 
it nothing less than repulsive; it would be scarcely less than an 
agony. 

The other cause is intellectual. It may, without offence, 
be described as the subjective spirit, which is so characteristic 
and predominant an influence in the thought of our day. In 
plain English, this spirit is an intellectual selfishness, which 
makes man, and not God, the monarch and centre of the world 
of thought. Man is again to be, as of old with the Greek 
Sophist, the measure of all things. God is as but a point on 
the extreme circumference of His creature’s thought. Nay 
more, in its more developed form, this temper makes God 


' Gal. ii. 20. 
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Himself a pure creation of the thought of His creature; and, 
by doing so, it at length denies His real existence. But even 
where it stops very far short of this fatal and culminating 
wrong, it accustoms men to see in religious truth the colouring 
or the production of the human mind so exclusively, as to eat 
out the very heart of true religious life. For we men can no 
more worship that which we deem to be a creation of our own 
or of another man’s mind, than we can knowingly worship the 
carved and painted workmanship of human hands. If God 
has spoken to us through human souls and in human language, 
it is when He has assured us independently, that while the 
instrument was human, the truth which it conveyed was Divine. 
But when in Christian doctrine we have learned to see nothing 
but successive evolutions or incrustations of human thought, 
and in the Christian Seriptures nothing but a history which 
represents man’s successive and increasingly successful efforts 
after knowledge of and communion with the Infinite and Eternal 
Being, then we never can once bring ourselves to say of any 
one truth that comes before us, What does this truth say to 
me? We hold no one truth with sufficient tenacity to make a 
practical application of it to our own case, to do or to sufter 
something at its bidding. For the truth is to us false, or im- 
perfect, or provisional, as the case may be. Even if we cannot 
mistrust the clear intuition whereby we apprehend its reality 
and force, we still stand outside it ; we contemplate it from a 
(listance, we do not close with it; we do not surrender our- 
selves to it; we do not submit to it. And until this—the 
vrakoy mloTews Of which St. Paul speaks once and again’—be 
the attitude of the soul towards the Word of God, it is strictly 
impossible that the life of worship and of love in which the 
soul’s true perfection consists, and in which its highest 
capacities have their play, can even be said to begin. We 
cannot worship some hypothesis or some compound of truth 
and error : so we refuse His rights to God, lest perchance we 
should be giving them to idols. The whole energy of the soul 
passes off in a prior speculation as to the amount of truth which 
may possibly be contained ina doctrine assumed to be of human 
growth. Such a speculation may indeed be justifiable or 
necessary. But it can of itself do nothing for the heart, the 
will, the central bejng, the truest excellence of the man who 
undertakes it. Au educated man of the present day who would 
look God really in the face, has perhaps no greater intellectual 


1 Rom. i. 5; xvi. 26. Cf. Acts vi. 7. 
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difficulty to contend with, than the trammels and false points 
of view which strictly subjective habits of thought have im- 
posed upon his understanding. While these habits are dominant 
in a man, God may be a portion, nay the most considerable 
portion, of the apparatus and embellishment of his thought : 
but God will not be in any true sense throned in the man’s 
soul as the recognized Author and object of his being ; He 
will not really be the man’s God, before Whose awful Pre- 
sence he moves with deep reverence within the sanctuary of his 
secret life, and to the doing of Whose will he consecrates each 
inner faculty and each outward opportunity at his disposal. 

Among the many truths which the Supreme Being has dis- 
closed to us men about Himself, there are two which, beyond 
others, are peculiarly calculated to enable us to realize our 
real relation towards Him. The first, the truth that God is 
our Creator. The second, the truth that He has made us for 
Himself, and is Himself the end and the explanation of our 
existence. 

The most simple and obvious truths are, as a rule, the most 
profound ; and no apology is needed for asking each one of 
you to reflect steadily on the answer to this question, Where 
was I one short century ago? Most of us indeed, in putting 
to ourselves such a question, might name a much shorter 
period. The sun in the heavens, the face of the earth, the 
general conditions of human life, were then what they are at 
this hour. The civilized world with its great cities, and its 
leading ideas, and its general currents of effort and movement, 
were then what they are now. England was here. Our 
neighbourhood, our family, it may be our home, were known. 
These very benches were filled by a generation which observed 
our Church formalities and used our devotional language. 
Others, it may be, were then living who bore the very names 
which distinguish us among men, and whose forms and faces 
might have almost seemed to antedate our own personal life. But 
we, each one of us, were as yet nothing. All the thought, and 
feeling, and passion, and effort which centres at this moment 
in, and is part of, our separate selves, did not then exist. The 
lowest and vilest creatures were more than we ; in that to them 
a being had been given, while as yet we were without one.’ 


! Cf. Manrtse: Exercises Spirituels, pp. 21,22. On my mistake with 
respect to this and two similar references, see the Theological Review, Nos. 
xix, and xx. I would here express my obligations to a writer in that 
Magazine, for pointing it out. 
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But at this moment we are in possession of that blessed and 
awful gift which we name ‘life.’ We find ourselves endowed — 
with an understanding capable of knowledge, and with a heart 
formed for love. Our nature is active as “well as affectionate — 
and intelligent ; it possesses high capacities for service ; it is 
endued with a power of shaping means to ends, and with an 
hereditary empire over the beings which live around us. But 
how comes it that we do thus exist, and under such condi- 
tions ? The idea of blind ‘ chance,’ we know, is not less pro- 
scribed by science than by faith. Our parents were but the 
channels of vital forces which flowed from a Source igs 
them. An intense homage paid to the productive powers of 
Nature, and issuing in a moral degradation of the idea of 
worship without a parallel in the history of the world, may 
have been natural to an Oriental imagination, and to the 
sensual tendencies of Phoenician blood.t But we, if we are 
true to our higher knowledge, cannot thus ascribe personal and 
self-dependent existence to those uniform modes of working 
which we observe in the physical universe. If within the 
narrow limits of our observation they seem to be invariable, 
they witness not to any objective force resident in ‘ nature,’ 
but merely to that presiding law of order which characterizes 
the action no less than the Being of the real Agent. Each of 
us is a separate product of the mystery of creation. After the 
Being of God Himself, creation is perhaps the greatest, as it 
is in time the first of mysteries ; it is, it must be ever, the 
master-difficulty for the mind of man. That innovation on 
what had already been for an eternity, that new companion- 
ship of dependent beings thus welcomed, nay summoned, into 
His Presence by the Solitary, Self-sufficing, Ever-blessed God, 
is a marvel which may well prepare the soul, even for belief 
in the Divine Incarnation. Yet if God did not create all that 
is not Himself, if in the essential simplicity of His Being He 
is not utterly distinct from His creation, if in creation He was _ 
not a free and conscious agent, if He did not at the first give 
being to that which before was nothing—mark it well, my 
brethren—He is not a Being Whom you can worship as your 
God. Belief in creation is an integral part of belief in God : 
and He Who made the universe made each one of us. “ Thine 
Hands have made me and fashioned me. . . . . . Thine Eyes 
did see my substance, yet being imperfect ; and in Thy book 


1 Compare Dr. Pusey’s Preface to Hosea; Conn. Minor Prophets, pt. i. 
pee: 
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were all my members written, which day by day were fashioned, 
when as yet there was none of them.” ? 

But there is a wide interval between admitting the dogma 
of the creation in the abstract, and realizing sharply and 
aceurately that all and each of the faculties of our own souls 
and bodies have been created. You may read in the face of 
many a man whom you meet in the street that he has never 
faced the truth that he is a created thing, and that One Being 
_ exists to Whom he owes literally all that he has and is. The 
warning of the Psalmist, that it is God Who hath made us 
aud not we ourselves, is not superfluous. For here, as else- 
where in religion, the truant action of the will interferes with 
the clear and direct intuitions of the intellect ; and we uncon- 
sciously limit our range of view because we fear the practical 
consequences of too wide and perfect a vision. We cling to 
phrases which represent nothing, and to theories which must 
fade and vanish before one movement of clear and earnest 
thought ; because these theories and phrases relieve us for the 
time being of much that is implied in the direct and over- 
whelming sense of being simply creatures. We speak, and 
think, and form judgments, as if we were the authors of our 
own existence ; not as believing ourselves seriously to be so, 
but simply because we shrink from facing all that is involved 
in the alternative, namely, that we are products of the creative 
love and will of our God. 

Certainly God did not need any one of us: we were not 
indispensable to His happiness or His glory. He can have 
foreseen nothing in such as we are which forced Him to create 
us. Why did He then draw us out of that abyss of nothing ? 
Why did He give us this existence which He has denied to so 
many possible beings, able better to herald His glory and to 
do justice to His love? Why did He place us at the summit 
of the visible creation rather than at its base ? Why did He 
make us men instead of brutes, or trees, or stones ? Why did 
He give us a soul, made in His image, and a complex nature 
which everywhere bears the lively imprint of His attributes ? 
The answer is to be found in a revelation which was made, in 
the early years of his ministry, to the disappointed prophet 
of the falling kingdom of Judah, and upon which he fell back 
as the shadows of approaching ruin darkened around him. 
“I have loved thee,” God had said of old to Israel, “ with 
an everlasting love.’ And St. Paul teaches that the Father 


1 Ps, cxix. 73; cxxxix. 16. ? Jer. xxxi. 3. 
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hath chosen us Christians in Jesus Christ before the foundation 
of the world, that we should be holy and without biame before 
Him in love.) It was His infinite love which, when God 
was self-sufficing and all-blessed in His solitary eternity, 
poured around Himself the countless forms of created life. 
And to this self-same love alone we individually owe our ex- 
istence. While as yet we were not, and while on earth men 
knew as little of us as we know of those who will take our 
places in this church a century hence, we each of us had a 
home and a recognition in the Thought and Heart of God. 
His purpose to give us life was, like Himself, eternal. And now 
that we live He preserves our life from moment to moment. 
He is, as the Psalmist says, the Strong God of each one of us. 
He sustains our life as a complex whole; He upholds each 
one of its constitutive powers and faculties, so truly and so 
unceasingly, that did He for one moment withdraw His hand 
our being must dissolve, and fade away into that nothingness 
out of which He has taken it. 

This is one of the cardinal truths of that earlier revelation 
which was committed to the Jewish Church, and it is un- 
necessary to remind you how profoundly it interpenetrates the 
whole mind of the Old Testament. Sometimes it is stated 
directly : more frequently it underlies the aspirations of 
psalmists or the warnings of prophets. We may fearlessly 
say that it was as certainly an integral part of the Psalmist’s 
thought in the words before us, as it is of ours when, in the 
General Thanksgiving, we Christians bless God “for our 
creation, preservation, and all the blessings of this life.” The 
text may be fairly paraphrased, ‘‘O God, the Creator of all 
things, Thou hast created, Thou preservest me.” 

But this involves an admission with the most direct bearing 
upon life and conduct. As the Creator, God must have rights 
over the creature. These rights are more imperious and 
urgent than those of a sovereign over his subjects, or of a 
parent over his children, or of an artist over his work. As 
the Apostle’s question reminds the factious teacher at Corinth, 
we have literally nothing which we have not received.7 We 
simply belong to God. We are His property in a more 
absolute sense than can be implied by any illustration drawn 
from human life. We can retire into no depth or centre of 
thought and being where we do not meet Him, or where we 
can meet Him on equal terms. Such indeed are God’s rights 


1 Eph, i. 4. * 1 Comavaye 
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over us, that He Himself cannot waive them. He need not 
have created us, but having created us, He must needs claim 
us as His property. He cannot authorize us to live for any 
but Himself. Nothing can happen to suspend His claim. 
Men have no claims upon us but those which He has given 
them. We originally belong to God, and all human rights 
over us must be strictly subordinated to, as flowing from, Ilis 
ownership and His supremacy. As all that we are comes 
from Him, so we belong to Him without exception or reserve. 
The senses of our bodies, the powers of our souls, the succes- 
sive ages of life, thought, feeling, resolve, all are His. He is 
the undisputed master of our health, of our fortune, of our 
very life; and against Him we have neither plea nor remedy. 
Nay, we are bound, by the terms of our existence, to accept 
with submission all of His appointments. St. Paul’s illustra- 
tion of the cases of Pharaoh and Esau, as viewed apart from 
their responsibility, may be applied much more widely.’ 
“The pot cannot say unto him that formed it, Why hast thou 
made me thus?” Human rights perish at death. But God’s 
claims, which begin in time, continue in eternity : the grave 
does not touch them, Escape Him we cannot. We must 
live under a dispensation of His love or a dispensation of His 
justice. Wecan nowhere be independent of Him. We may 
now and here choose between a free and joyous service, and a 
punishment which is as certain and as enduring as the being 
which He has given us. These rights of God over His 
creatures, thus resistless, thus absolute, thus supreme, are 
confessed by the Church alike on earth and in heaven. “O 
come let us worship and fall down, and kneel before the Lord 
our Maker.”? “Thou art worthy, O Lord,-to receive glory, 
and honour, and power, for Thou hast created all things, and 
for Thy pleasure they are and were created.” ® 

In the truth that God has created us, we see much of the 
meaning of the Psalmist’s words. But we see even more 
when we reflect that He has created us for Himself. That 
which would be selfishness in a creature, is in the great Creator 
a necessary result of His solitary perfection. ‘The Lord 
hath made all things for Himself.* He could not have done 
otherwise : He could not abdicate that place which belongs to 
Him as God. It is equally true of the highest of the Intelli- 


* Rom. ix, 13-21. ? Ps. xev. 6. 
® Rey. iv. 11. Cf. for the whole passage, Manrese, pp. 24, 25. 
* Proy. xvi. 4. 
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gences of heaven, and of the least and lowest forms of animal, 
or vegetable, or mineral existence, that they are made for God. 
The material world, indeed, sets forth His praise by its silent 
obedience to that law which He has given it. There are 
heavenly bodies which can complete their orbits only after the 
lapse of ages, and which then reappear with unfailing precision 
at the point from which they started, as if to present them- 
_ selves to Him Who sent them on their way. Certainly the 
laws of the vegetable and animal kingdoms are more complex 
than those which rule the heavens. But they do not less 
invariably yield the tribute of an ‘absolute homage to the One 
End of all created life. Nor was it to have been otherwise 
with man in the design of his Creator. But on the frontier of 
the moral and human world we encounter a power in free-will, 
of which nothing but a precarious and feeble shadow can be 
traced among the lower creatures. God willed to be the 
object of a conscious and deliberaté choice on the part of the 
gifted creature whom He placed at the summit of the visible 
creation. Yet man would not have been free to choose his 
Maker as his end and portion, unless he had been also free to 
reject Him, and to fall back on some lower end or ends at — 
variance with the true harmonies and law of his being. We 
know how God’s generous bounty was first abused; and at 
this heur we note how the majestic unity of aim and move- 
ment, so conspicuous everywhere in those spheres which 
yield their object-matter to the physical sciences, ceases on 
the confines of the region which is the province of morals. 
Yet, though we witness around us the wreck of serious 
convictions, and the despair of true and noble hearts, and the 
triumph of false theories, and the additional difficulties of our 
daily struggle with unseen foes, and (it may be) with the 
results of our own past unfaithfulness to light and grace ; 
we have but to look within ourselves to trace without doubt 
or misgiving the true law of that life which our God has given 
us. By gathering up the scattered fragments of the shattered 
statue, we can recover, if not the perfect work itself, at least 
the ideal which was before the Eye of the Artist. In this 
place we are sufficiently familiar with the presumption that 
there must be a correspondence and proportion between a 
faculty and its object. Why then does the human intellect 
crave perpetually for new fields of knowledge? It was made 
to apprehend an Infinite Being ; it was made for God. Why 
does the human heart disclose, when we probe it, such in- 
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exhaustible capacities for love, and tenderness, and self- 
sacrifice ? It was made to correspond to a love that had 
neither stint nor limit; it was made for God. Why does no 
employment, no success, no scene or field of thought, no 
culture of power or faculty, no love of friend or relative, 
arrest definitely and for all time the onward, craving, restless 
impulse of our inner being? No other explanation is so 
simple, as that we were made for the Infinite and Unchange- 
able God, compared with Whom all else is imperfect, fragile, 
transient, and unsatisfying. 

This indeed is the true moral of that wonderful book 
Ecclesiastes, in which a superficial and unspiritual criticism, 
which can only move compassion when it does not command 
assent, can see nothing but “ the doubts and confessions of a 
jaded Epicurean.”* All that is not God is vanity, in that it 
yields no true response to the deep and irrepressible cravings 
of the soul of man. And the truth of which the kingly 
Preacher gives us the negative side, is exhibited positively by 
the great St. Augustine, in that work which perhaps more 
than any other introduces us to the characteristics of his heart 
and thought. St. Augustine’s Confessions combine the closest 
analysis of motive and experience with the charm of that 
exquisite unselfishness which the true sight of God alone can 
give. The leading idea of the Confessions is this ;—that man 
is made to know, to love, to serve his God; and that until 
such a true knowledge, and love, and service has been attained 
as the regulating law of his life, man is condemned to find in 
the unsatisfied cravings of his soul, no less than in the feeble- 
ness and poverty of all that attracts his admiration and pursuit, 
that which is his education rather than his punishment. 
Augustine tells us how neither the gratification of sensual . 
passion, nor the prospect of influence and social position, nor 
the intellectual fascinations of 2 heresy which, like Manicheism, 
gave large employment and impetus to thought, could satisfy 
a soul, made for Himself by the Great Creator, and never 


utterly insensible to the true secret of its destiny. ‘*‘ Fecisti 


nos ad Te, et inquietum est’cor nostrum donee requiescat in 


1 Such passages as Ecel. ii. 14, vii. 15, viii. 14, ix. 1-3, 6, as well as ii. 
16, iii. 19, are an appeal to tl:e surface facts of life as they meet the eye, 
not a statement of the writer’s creed. 

2 Cf. Eccl. i. 2, 3, 8, 14, 18; ii. 2-11, 16-19, 21, 23, 26; iii. 19, 20; iv. 
4, 8, 16; V. 10; Vi. 2, 11, 12; Vii. 6; Vili. 10; xi. 8,10; xii 8. Compare 
Xii. 13, 14. 
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Te.”’! These all-embracing words might well be the motto 
of the work by which this great Father is most closely linked 
to the heart of Christendom, while they are only an expan- 
sion of the thought of the Psalmist, “O God, Thou art my 
God.”’? 

This truth, if it be mastered, will furnish the answer to 
many questions upon which we waste an unnecessary amount 
of time and thought. The knowledge, and love, and service 
of our Maker is not, like the indulgence of a sentiment or a~ 
taste, a matter of choice. For every man who looks God and 
life steadily in the face, it is a stern necessity. We can do 
without large incomes, and a high social position, and a name 
among men. Length of days, and health of body, and 
_ elasticity of mind are great blessings; yet they may be 
| dispensed with. But once born, we must serve God. Not to 
~ serve God, is to be in the moral world that which a deformity 
or monster is in the world of animal existence. It is not only 
to defy the claims of God. It is to ignore the plain demands 
of our inner being, to do violence to the highest guidance of 
our mysterious and complex life. We may fearlessly say that 
we men are of too high a lineage to give the strength of our 
thoughts and hearts to any beneath the throne of Him Who 
made us.2 No murtal man, no angel, no creature however 
noble and exalted, may claim in its own name and for itself 
the homage of a soul which, living once, lives for ever. Our 
true end in thought, and affection, and effort must be none 
other than the end for which the best of men, for which the 
angels, for which our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, for 
which the Almighty God Himself, lives, and thinks, and loves, 
and works. For whom does God live? For Himself; that 
He may contemplate, and love, and glorify Himself.* And 
such is the high honour that He has put on us men, that the 
end of our being is none other than that of His own; nor can 
we refuse to love and to serve Him without forfeiting our true 
patent of nobility among the creatures of His Hand. 

And is it not plain that for us Christians the words of the King 
of Israel have a deeper sense than they could have conveyed 
to the worshipper within the courts of the temple, who claimed 
the God of all creation as the Author and the Object of his 


1 St. Aug. Conf. i. 1. 

* St. Augustine’s complete teaching on the nature of the Supreme Good 
is strikingly worked out by Nourrisson, Philosophie de S. Aug. vol. ii. c. 6. 

+ Aug. de Civ. Dei, x. c. 3 * Manrese, p. 28. 
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personal life? Within the kingdom of the Incarnation the 
true law of man’s life is no longer an ideal which eludes and 
disheartens us. It may be realized. That His creatures 
might no longer shrink from Him in their weakness and 
pollution ; that He might be their strong God more literally 
than He could be the strength of David; that Christians 
might fold Him to their inmost souls with a wondering yet 
triumphant sense of possession, with a trembling yet endearing 
intimacy of touch, which else had been inconceivable; the 
Incomprehensible has submitted to bonds, the Eternal has 
entered into conditions of time, the Most Holy has been a 
Victim for sin. This is the central, the essential, the imperish- 
able faith of Christendom. It makes God the God of those 
who cling to Him in self-renouncing confidence, after a manner 
and measure which they only can know who have the happiness 
todo so. For such as these the past is pardoned through the 
Atoning Blood. For such as these the problems of life are 
few and simple. The sky above their heads may be over- 
clouded by a passing storm, but they carry within themselves 
Him the very tokens of Whose Presence are commonly hidden 
from other men. Through the Spirit and the Sacraments they 
lay true hold upon that Perfect Manhood in Which dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. Christ in them is the 
hope of glory.’ Their thoughts, their affections, their resolves 
are gradually interpenetrated by the Intellect, and Heart, and 
Will of the Son of Man.? They live, yet not they, but Christ 
liveth in them.’ He is at once their philosophy, and their robe 
of righteousness, and the internal principle of their progressive 
sanctifications They are made to sit with Him together in 
heavenly places ;° they live beneath His smile ; they partake 
of His bounty. They know that if only they be true to Him, 
He will not leave them;* and that in the land which lies 
beyond that horizon of time on which the strained eye of their 
souls rests with eager hope, they will be His, and He will be 
theirs, yet more intimately, and indeed for ever.* 

In this place we rightly count it a point of educational 
honour to restrain and discourage all that is exaggerated, 
whether in language or feeling, and to impose a stern reserve 
upon ourselves rather than risk the approach to it. Nor can 
we, when seeking, or when proclaiming truth, be too careful 


+ O0ls ie 27. 2 1 Cor. ii. 16. * Gal. ii. 20. ™ f Cor-i. 20. 
5 Eph. ii. 6. ® Phil. iii. 8, 9. 7 Rom. viii. 38, 39. 
* St. John xii. 26; xiv. 3; 1 Thess, iv. 17. 
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ourselves to aim at being simply and severely true. But pardon 
me for adding, that language which to faith represents a living 
and energetic truth must often seem to doubt or to half-belief 
only the repulsive jargon of an unintelligible rhetoric. In the 
same way, from a worldly point of view, the conduct of Christ’s 
servants may be deemed an irrational fanaticism, while in 
reality it proceeds upon the calmest and most unimpassioned 
survey of facts and their attendant obligations. 


Is God the Author and the End of our existence? Is ita ~ 


solemn truth that by the Incarnation and Death of the Ever- 
lasting Son we have been redeemed from disobedience to the 
true law of our being, and that we are really free to serve our 
God? . Is this redemption characterized by a prodigality of 
tenderness which must appeal, if to nothing higher, to our 
mere natural sense of generosity ? Then we may not sit still, 
interested indeed but passive, as if these central and soul- 
stirring truths were addressed merely to our speculative 
faculties. There is such a thing as giving ourselves to God. It 
is not a dream of the past, a beautiful but impracticable 
aspiration for such as we, who are the children of a modern 
civilization, and who inherit modes of thought and feeling 
which our fathers knew not. The changes of the human spirit 
can no more touch the rights of the unchangeable God than 
they can affect the real conditions of life and death. Sitting 
high above the waterflood of human opinion, and remaining a 
King for ever, our God still whispers to the inmost conscience 
of the men of our day the mystery and secret of their destiny. 
He bids you, my brethren, on whom He has shed blessings 
denied to the vast majority of your countrymen, to use the 
light and liberty which He has given you by a free consecra- 
tion of yourselves to His perfect service. 

Do not so misunderstand this as to suppose that you are 
being urged indiscriminately to take Holy Orders. Certainly 
the lowest and least of us who have the happiness to wear 
Christ’s livery in the priesthood, and to minister to -His glory 
and to the souls of men, if only we be faithful to the spirit of 
our commission, may claim a higher place than can be given 
to any who share not the toils and responsibilities of our 
service. Yet beyond a doubt, of those who will reign with 
Him for ever in heaven, the vast majority, it may be (as St. 
Chrysostom seemed to think, by reason of the perils of clerical 
service) the great relative majority, will be laymen. It is as 
dangerous to pass the threshold of the sanctuary without a 
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true secret call from Him Who reigns there, as it is to hold 
back, in obedience to human opinion or to worldly considera- 
tions, when He beckons us forward: It is said that the 
Apostle’s description of the members of the Church at Corinth 
is becoming applicable to those who seek Holy Orders in the 
Church of England ; 0% woAAot codol Kata capka, ov woXXot 
duvatol, ov moAAot ebyevets.” + It is said that intellect, and 
influence, and station, give less than they gave ten years ago 
to the one cause which has a first claim upon the thought 
and heart of a Christian country. If indeed it be so, the loss 
is not His, Who can uphold as at the first He reared His 
Church by feeble hands, amid the scorn and against the antici- 
pations of the thoughtful and the strong. They really lose 
who have much to give, and who thoughtlessly or purposely 
refuse to give it. 

The question of self-consecration to God is prior to any 
inquiry into the form which He may ultimately bid it assume. 
It is a question for us; not as being candidates for Orders, but 
as being Christians, aye, as being men. Is the God of heaven 
and earth to be, by virtue of our personal self-surrender to His 
service, as He is already by the tenour of His creative and 
redemptive relations, our God? .. . We cannot insure our- 
selves for the future: we cannot command one movement of 
the heart or of the will beyond the actual present. . . . Amid 
these solemnities there is not matter for many words. The 
deepest waters glide silently onwards. The soul’s truest and 
most intimate converse with its Maker must command a 
reverential reserve, and cannot without risk of injury be 
forced into language. 

But, believe it, we can only glorify God by yielding 
ourselves to Him. No other conduct on our part does justice 
to His claims. We can only become holy by giving ourselves 
up to Him, since nothing less than this master effort can ensure 
that pliancy of the will which is essential to sanctification. 
Only thus, can we imitate Jesus Christ, since this absolute 
surrender of His Manhood to His Father’s glory was the 
predominating law of His earthly life. Only when we have 
sincerely given ourselves to the Holy God does the moral 
teaching of the Gospel justify itself in detail to our inmost 
conscience, as the serious exhibition of what a creature should 
be beneath the eye of His Creator. Only when we have given 
ourselves to the all-wise God can we, without hesitation or 
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fear, aye, with the utmost intrepidity, engage in inquiries 
reaching down to the very base of truth; because then we 
carry with us into every argument a premise which never lets 
us for one moment forget our real place and capacities. Only 
when we have freely given ourselves to the most merciful God 
do we know what it is indeed to pray, to speak to God with 
that trustful yet reverent familiarity which becomes children 
who feel that they have and can have no secrets to hide from 
their Father in heaven. Only when we have presented 
ourselves unreservedly to God as a living sacrifice, can we 
taste the joy of an untroubled conscience, and of a true inward 
peace of soul, and of a moral assurance of salvation, through 
His most precious death, Who makes our self-oblation an 
acceptable reality. In short, only when by a real moral act 
we have restored to God the freedom which He_has_given— 
us, do we enter even distantly Into the full meaning of the 
Psalmist’s words, “O God, Thou art my God.” 

For it is certain that at the last God gives Himself to us in 
i Measure proportioned to that in which we have offered 
ourselves to Him. We may, in life’s journey, have met with 
those, who, in a spirit of boisterous self-will, have made a 
grand tour of the world, and after tasting of all the sensualities 
and all the scepticisms, after resisting no form of moral or 
intellectual temptation, and finding satisfaction, as they must 
find it, nowhere, return while yet they may, in the late evening 
of their days, to offer to their Maker and Redeemer the scanty 
relies of a wasted life. Even for such, we know, there is a 
smile of recognition and a word of merey. But for those who, 
with the Psalmist, seeking Him early and diligently, give 
Him the hopes of their youth and the strength of their man- 
hood ; for those who give intellect when it is now expanding to 
the full measure of its grasp, and affections when they have as 
yet lost nothing of their freshness and purity, and will when it 
has learnt by obedience something of that freedom, and rectitude, 
and strength of movement in which its perfection consists ; for 
a Samuel, for a David, for a Saul of Tarsus, for a Timothy, 


aye, for an Augustine, He prepares, even in this world, a 


lavish acknowledgment ; He bestows on such as these a ful 
ness of blessing, and joy, and peace, which the eye of nature 
hath not seen, nor its ear heard, nor the unrenewed heart of 
man conceived to tell. 

“Then Peter said, Lo, we have left all, and followed Thee. 


Mp Core tira: 


te unto them, Verily I say unto you, There is no 

at hath left house, or parents, or brethren, or wite, or 
for the kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not receive 
nifold more in this present time, and in the world to come 
everlasting.”’? 


~ 


1 St. Luke xviii. 28-30. 
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SERMON IL. ae 


THE LAW OF PROGRESS. 


PHIL. iii. 13, 14. 


Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended ; but this one thing I do, 
forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
‘things which ave before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus. 


N these fervid words the Apostle is correcting a misappre- 
I hension which might have been occasioned by his previous 
language. If we may argue from the absence of censure and 
the warmth of commendation which distinguish this Epistle, 
the Church of Philippi in point of spiritual attainments must 
have been in the first rank, if not absolutely first, among the 
Apostolieal Churches. Yet even the Philippians needed a 
passing warning. Active and mischievous teachers were 
abroad who would fain have placed the Sacrifice of Calvary 
and the Sacraments of the New Covenant on the level of the 
legal shadows which pointed to them, and who would have 
imprisoned the Catholic Church within the narrow precinets of 
their national synagogue. St. Paul appeals to his own case 
against the Judaizers. He had actually enjoyed those distine- 
tions of race and blood, of exact compliance with the preserip- 
tions of the ancient ritual, of high religious standing, of publie 
consideration and personal character which they so earnestly 
coveted or recommended. At the bidding of heaven, he had 
taken the true measure of these things, and had renouneed 
them. “If any other man thinketh that he hath whereof he 
might trust in the flesh [i.e. the outward legal privileges 
insisted on by the Judaizers], I more : circumcised the eighth 
day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, an 
Hebrew of the Hebrews; as touching the law, a Pharisee ; 
concerning zeal, persecuting the Church; touching the 
righteousness which is of the law, blameless. But what 


| 
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things were gain unto me, those I counted loss for Christ.”? 
This estimate he proceeds to justify by enumerating some dis- 
tinctive and counterbalancing priv ileges and attractions of the 


Gospel. He first names Christ’s eift of a divine righteous- 


ness received by the hand of faith? Then, Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion-power raising man’s whole moral nature from the tomb of 
sin and selfishness. ‘To these, writing from his Roman prison, 
the Apostle adds the mysterious privilege of fellowship with 
Christ’s awful Sufferings, which soothe, sweeten, sanctify, 
ennoble human pain, and transform it into a renovating mor ‘al 
force.’ Hereupon, there follows a hope, not very confidently 


phrased ; ef zws xatavtyow. “If by any means I might attain 


unto the resurrection of the dead!” ‘ 

Did then this one mighty moral act by which St. Paul had 
passed from nature to grace, from error to truth, from Judaism 
to the Church, so epitomize and contain in itself his whole 
spiritual history as to make all further aspirations, movements, 
efforts, superfluous ? Something of this kind has at various 
times moved the minds of unspiritual men, who have desired 
by one great sacrifice to compound with heaven, and so to 
escape from the responsibility, from the wearing and common- 
place trials of adaily struggle. They have taken it for granted 
that the probation of a soul, instead of being continued to the 
hour of death, is practically limited to one heroie action, to 
one sharp pang of suffering in mind or body, to one sacrifice 
cheerfully accepted for the sake of Christ. They have 
accounted conversion to be not merely a renunciation of the 
past, but an insurance of the future beyond risk of forfeiture. 

Not thus, however, was it with the great Apostle. He pro- 
tests against the thought of “his having already attained, or 
being already perfect.”° At his conversion, he maintains, 
Christ had laid hold on him to enable him to attain that for 
which he was still striving. Avdxw ¢i Kal katadaBo, éf’ & Kai 
Kate hOnv ixd trod Xpiorod.. This first protest is followed 
up by a second, yet more earnest and emphatie, both in its 
disavowal of satisfaction with present attainments, and in its 
energetic description of the onward upward impulse of an 
Apostle’s life. The language is sensibly coloured by the 
image of the Greek racer, and we are reminded of the more 
detailed elaboration of the metaphor in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians.?- The race is undecided : “ I count not myselt 

1 Phil. iii. 4-7. * Ibid. 9. ® Tbid. ro. * Ibid. 11. 
5 Ibid. 12. ® Thid. 7 1 Cor, ix. 24-27. 
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to have apprehended.” ’ In the eager pressure of the struggle, 
the racer cannot measure the ground which he has already 
traversed ; he forgets those things which are behind. He 
reaches forward to those things that are before; éexre.yo- 
pevos; “the bodily attitude exactly picturmg the mental 
impulse both in its posture and direction.”* He presses for- 
ward towards the mark, for the prize with which He Who 
had called him from heaven was at length to bless him. The 
things behind (ra ézécw), which he forgets, are not merely the 
external prerogatives of Judaism. As the metaphor would 
itself suggest, they are the earlier struggles, the past ex- 
periences, the incomplete attainments of the Christian. He 
may by and by, within (as it would seem) three months of his 
martyrdom, pause and draw breath, in the moral assurance of 
victory. “I have finished my course, I have kept the faith : 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” ® 
3e it however remembered that when St. Paul is writing to 
the Philippians, that entire section of his life which is deseribed 
in the Acts of the Apostles is already past. What had been 
at first a more external and human appreciation of his Saviour 
has long yielded to a profoundly spiritual recognition of His 
glory : “he knows Christ after the flesh no more.”* Already 
he has written his greatest Epistles; he has founded his 
noblest Churches. Nay more, he has even been caught up 
into Paradise and heard unspeakable words.’ Yet he forgets 
those things that are behind and reaches forward. For his 
life is true to the law which is obeyed by the highest as by 
the lowest of the true seryants of Christ; it is a life of 
progress. 


In the Apostle’s words we seem, within the sanctuary, to- 


catch the echo of one of those most familiar and most power- 
ful watchwords which from time to time rally around them the 
thoughts and determine the activities of the great outside world 
of men. In each age public human life has its watehwords ; 
it has its representative language no less than its representative 
men. These watchwords do, as a matter of fact, shape the 
thoughts and efforts of multitudes. Even the practical, un- 
speculative spirit of Englishmen does not afford a guarantee 
against their influence. They are proclaimed with an accent 
of sincerity and conviction by the earnest few. They are 
echoed, in an indolent, an imitative, or a self-seeking spirit, by 
DPhil. 13: ? Ellicott in loe. 3 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8, 
4 2 Cor. v. 16. 5 Tbid. sii. 4. 
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the less thoughtful many. They claim notice at the hands of 
Christians just so far as they may seem to affect the higher, 
that is, the moral and eternal interests of man. No watchword 
can become the rallying-cry of large masses of men, who differ 
in temper, interests, station, and blood, without containing a 
certain germ of truth, however that truth may be misapplied, 
overlaid, or even caricatured. To sever the original truth 
from the later misapplication, to give freedom to the principle 
which has been maliciously or accidentally imprisoned within 
the bands and folds of a parasitical error, may be difficult, but 
is surely just. Such an attempt, however unsuccessful, is at 
any rate in harmony with the special work of those who, here 
or elsewhere, speak for Christ to the generations of men. 

In our own days no rallying-ery has gained more promi- 
nence or exerted more power than the demand for progress. 
The most opposite aspirations, aye, the most earnest and 
determined antagonists, range themselves simultaneously 
under the banner of progress. Government, society, art, 
science, even religion, are in turn challenged, reviewed, judged 
in the name of progress. Here indeed in Oxford, the tradition 
of a thousand years still overshadows our life with rich and 
varied memories of the past: and to this day the Church of 
God wields among us a social and moral empire, and protects, 
however imperfectly, the souls of men against the licence of 
intellectual caprice and of animal rebellion. But even here we 
are no strangers to a language which is echoed by all the 
tongues of Europe. In order to recommend a measure, a book, 
an opinion, a man, we too insist on the necessity of progress. 
In order to stamp on a party, or a line of thought, or an insti- 
tution, or a social or literary combination, the britna of modern 
society, we too, as befits the disciples of progress, mutter a 
characteristic anathema ; we call it “ reaction.’ 

Tt has indeed been stiegestedl that progress is one of those 
moder ideas which confront the Church of God at this hour, 
under conditions somewhat similar to those which brought her 
face to face with the Northern Barbarians on the Rhine and 
on the Danube at the break-up of the great Empire of Rome. 
The savage, we are told, is hostile, but he is also generous ; 
you may educate his natural nobleness and raise it into 
chivalry ; you have but to exorcise the evil spirit that is in him ; 
you have but to baptize him, and he will become the founder 
of a more vigorous and Christian civilization ; he will be the 
eldest son of the Church. 
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But this representation cannot be seriously admitted as true. 
For between the abstract idea of progress and the claims of 
religious truth there is not merely no antagonism, there is an 
intimate and essential harmony. ‘This harmony may be traced 
no less in the religious instincts of the soul than in the his- 
torical manifestation of revealed religion. 

The source and motive of progress is a sense of want, of 
short-coming. It is the very voice of truth, which confesses 
imperfections and yearns to rise. This true, this humble sense 
of actual imperfection is provoked and kept alive by a vision, an 
ideal of possible perfection, which haunts the secret soul of man, 
and which is a relic of Eden. Man was created for God ; and 
the depths of the human soul, even in its ruin, bear witness to 
the original greatness of human destiny. The unreflecting, 
untuffled contentment of the creatures around us, contrasts 
sharply with the unsatisfied yearnings of man. The placid 
repose of the brutes is never troubled by any impulse or 
attraction which leads them to yearn for a state higher or 
nobler than their present existence. But in man, something, 
be it a memory or an anticipation, is perpetually protesting 
against the actual attainments of human life, and stimulating 
him to seek a more perfect and higher condition. Underlying 
sin, sense, misconception, weakness, this shadowy perception 
of an ideal greatness, this craving for a beauty which trans- 
cends the realities of experience, is continually upheaving 
thought and society ; it is pouring itself forth, whether in 
graduated movements or in volcanic eruptions; it is allying 
itself often with all that is true and noble, and not seldom 
with the destructive energies of pure evil. Even Robespierre 
was sincere in his pursuit of an ideal which his crimes have 
buried out of sight ; and all the seven deadly sins, one after 
another, have claimed to be the agents of progress. But 
however various and perverted the result, the original impulse 
is from God. It is the creature, craving—whether in morals, 
or society, or art, or speculation, or whatever department of 
man’s activity—for something beyond its actual attainments. 
It is the effort to satisfy an unquenchable thirst for the Infi- 
nite. Allied to this sense of ideal perfection is the mighty 
power of hope. Hope nerves man’s arm while it gladdens 
his heart. Hope is the lever which moves human nature. 
Without hope, man’s knowledge may be but the measure of 
his despair. Doubtless this desire for an unattained perfection, 
this sanguine reaching after a still distant blessing, may fail, 
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and fail grievously, of securing its true object. It may be 
‘seduced by attractive insincerities, and prostituted to odious 
and irreligious endeavours. Yet its very errors bear witness 
to its strength, while they may not blind us to the greatness of 
its origin. 
"But is not this same yearning for an unattained perfection, 
_ joined to a hope that such anxiety will not be disappointed, 
among the dispositions which most readily welcome Revelation 
to its throne within the soul? Was not Revelation itself for 
long ages a perpetual progress ? Was it not a progress from 
Eden to Mor iah, a progress from Moriah to Sinai, a progress 
from Sinai to Calvary ¢ Did not the whole form and spirit of 
the Patriarchal faith declare plainly that the first fathers of 
Israel sought a country ’ Was not the Law a servant? 
charged with the duty of leading the Jew to the school of 
Jesus Christ, both by discovering to his conscience its moral 
needs, and by typically foreshadowing the Atonement, the 
Spirit, and the Sacraments which would satisfy them ’ Were 
not the Prophets, each and all, ministers of progress ¥ Their 
predictive gift* pointed towards the future; their moral 
energies carried men forward, whether from ceremonialism to 
a truer service, or from scepticism to faith, or from despair to 
energy, or from sheer ungodliness to the natural virtues, or 
_ from the ordinary level of the natural virtues to the height of 
the heroie and the supernatural. Certainly when He came, 
to Whom, directly or indirectly, by implication or explicitly, 
all His prophets pointed, He brought from heaven a Body of 
Truth, containing whatever we now know in respect of 
questions which must always possess the deepest interest for 
the human soul. He told us all that is to be apprehended 
here concerning life and death, and God and eternity. Thus 
the essential faith of Christendom is fixed. No advance is 
possible in the way of distilling its spirit from its dogma, with 
a view to rejecting the dogma while we retain the spirit. The 
spirit of Christianity is in fact inseparable from the Christian 
faith. No advance is possible in the way of enlarging the 
dogmatic area of the Creed by a process of accretive develop- 
ment. For the Revelation made and delivered by our Lord 
and His Apostles was final and sufficient. But the Faith, 


1 Tlaidaywyds judy yéyover els Xpiordv. Gal. iii. 24. 

* St. Jude 3. So Bellarmine, Disp. de Verbo Dei non Seripto, iv. ¢. 9, 
Op. vol. i. p. 193: “ Non novis revelationibus nune regitur Ecclesia, sed in 
iis permanet, que tradiderunt hi qui ministri fuerunt sermonis, et prop- 
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itself unchangeable and divine, has nevertheless become both 
in the world at large and in separate souls, a principle of pro- 
gress. On the one hand, through the Chureh it leavens the 
world so gradually, that only in our own days and with 
notorious difficulty is it completing its triumph over the long- 
tolerated evils of duelling and slavery. On the other, the 
Apostle in the text is himself a sample of its progressive and 
elevating power within the precincts of the human soul. That 
it has enriched and is still enriching human thought, that it 
has ennobled and is ennobling human character, that it has 
given an original impulse to entire sciences, and created virtues 
which were impossible without it, are simple matters of fact. 
No hostility to’ Christian doctrine can justify indifference to — 
the truth, that the world owes to Christianity the matured idea 
of progress, and the one serious attempt to realize it. But at 
this point it becomes necessary to reply more precisely to the 
question, what it is that we mean by progress. 

1. First, then, it will be at once conceded that a true pro- 
gress must be the progress of man. I say, of man himself ; 
as distinet from the organization, appliances, or embellishments 
of his life; as distinct, in short, from any thing which is 
properly outside him. 

Contrast this obvious and vital truth with one of the most 
general conceptions of progress at the present day. What is 
too often meant by our public writers and publie speakers — 
when they periodically celebrate the triumphs or stimulate the 
energies of progress? Surely they mean, first and chiefly, 
that which ministers comfort, enjoyment, dignity, well-being 
to man’s outward life. To promote or to rivet man’s empire 
over the world of matter, to organize human life in such sort, 
that you secure to the individual the highest amount of personal 
enjoyment which is compatible with the interests of the com- 
munity at large ;—that is progress. Political reforms, great 
constructive efforts, rapid locomotion, sanitary improvements, 


terea dicitur (lMphes. ii.) ‘ edificata super fundamentum apostolorum et 
prophetarum.’”” Kuhn contrasts this with Staudenmaier’s statement that 
“der hl. Geist als Princip der Wahrheit nicht nur das yon Christus 
ausgegangene gottliche Wort erhalte, sondern auch durch fortgehende 
Inspirationen Wahrheiten aufs Neue immer wieder erzeuge.” (Christliche 
Dogm. i. 8s. 19.) Yet Staudenmaier’s principle seems necessary to account — 
for the recent growth of the Roman Creed, however much more truly — 
Bellarmine may represent the mind of antiquity, in his adherence to the — 
‘quod semper’ of Vincentius of Lerins. Compare Dr, Mill’s remarks; — 
Five Sermons on the Nature of Christianity, pp. 17-20. : : 
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vast accumulations of capital, seconded by vast outlays, inven- 
tions which economize labour, or which relieve pain these 
are progress. Egypt with her colossal public works, Greece 
with her freedom of personal action, Rome with her imperial 
organization, Tyre or Corinth with their industrial activities 
—these, rather than Jerusalem, are the chosen types of pro- 


gress. Progress is almost a marketable commodity ; it can 


be measured, weighed, valued. Mental speculation that does 
not invent or that cannot be utilized, morals which do not 
sanction this or that economical theory, or subserve the lower 
instincts of an Epicureanized society ;—these are the enemies 
of progress. We are bidden compare English life of to-day, 
in its outward aspects, with the life of ‘Englishmen in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, or with the ‘life of our own 
grandfathers. We are referred ‘to the growth of the national 
Constitution, continued through centuries, and still in process 
of development; to the marvellous productiveness of the 
daily press; to the foundation of cities and colonies, on the 
other side of the Atlantic or beyond the Equator, which in a 
few years have achieved improv ements and successes that had 
cost Europe centuries of labour and suffering. “See,” cry 
the prophets of material progress, “how we are gradually 
completing the conquest of nature and putting all things in 
subjection under our feet. From city to city, from country to 
country, from continent to continent, the electric wire flashes 
forth our thought or our resolution almost with the accu- 
racy and swiftness of a bodily sense or of a mental faculty. 
Our art is no longer bound down to the slow and disap- 


pointing travail of the brush or of the pencil; the light of 


heaven is itself an artist ready to our hand, and a likeness . 
of faultless accuracy, which would have been impossible even 
after years of labour to the miniature painters of the last 
generation, can be ensured by our chemistry with mechanical 
certainty in the course of a few seconds. Steam power, as if 
it were a living creature which we had trained and harnessed, 
has rendered us wellnigh independent of distance and of 
fatigue ; we do not consult, we all but control the winds and 
the waves. We descend into the bowels of the earth; we draw 
from its hidden caverns the gas or the petroleum ; we reverse 
the original arrangements of Providence, and we turn the night 
of our great cities into day. But, forgetting those things that 
are behind, we look forward to those things that are before. 
New discov eries, new inventions, new triumphs await us or our 
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children. There are yet secrets which may be wrung from nature; 
there are yet playing around us, above us, beneath us, awful 
and subtle powers or properties which may in time become the 
slaves of man. We reap to-day only the earlier harvests of 
the Baconian philosophy ; we are but keeping time with the 
first footsteps of the mighty march of the modern world. It is 
true that, as contrasted with our grandfathers, we are great 
and powerful ; yet for our descendants there is reserved a land 
of promise, compared with which our modern civilization is 
but as the desert. Our children will assuredly witness an 
advance of man’s power over the materials around him, which 
will throw the achievements of the present time’ utterly into 
the shade; the attainments of which we are so proud to-day 
will be deemed by our posterity as little better than the higher 
efforts of an effete barbarism.” ? 

To these enthusiasms the Church of God replies in no 
narrow or unfriendly spirit, as if she were committed to a 
Manichean heresy on the subject of matter, and could see in 
its useful employment and development nothing but a triumph 
of evil. She has not so forgotten the blessing of Eden, “ Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it,” ” 
as to look with a jaundiced eye on the various and mighty 
products of the hands and brains of the sons of men. Nay 
more, we Christians do not grudgingly admit, we vehemently 
assert, on the part of Religion, that material progress does 
contribute real although indirect service to the higher, that is, 
to the moral interests of man. And it will be noted with 
especial thankfulness by those who have at heart something of 
their Lord’s love of the poor and feeble, that the lower you 
descend in the scale of society, the more distinctly can you 
estimate the greatness of the debt which the soul of man owes 
to progressive improvements, whether in the ordering of society 
itself, or in the utilization of matter. 

But, at the same time, let us never forget it, society may be 
well organized, while man himself is barbarous and selfish. 
And yet more certainly, man’s conquests over matter are no 
adequate measure of the true progress of man. For man, 
although dwelling in a material form and on the confines of a 

1 Of this temper the recent work of M. About, Le Progrés, is a fair 
sample. In his Le monde, tel quwil sera (Paris, 1859), M. Emile Sou- 
vestre shows himself sufficiently alive to its occasional exaggeration and 
absurdity. Cf. also Félix, Conf.i. 190, sqq., to whom several of the thoughts 


in this sermon are due, 
* Gen. ix. I. 
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_ world of matter, is yet in himself an imperishable and spiritual 
"being, linked by his higher nature to an immaterial world. 
Man can analyze, mould, yand employ matter, precisely because 
_he is superior to it. He cannot himself, in ‘his inmost being, 
be raised by that which is beneath him, and which yields to 
‘ the vigour of his thought and of his hands. Comprehend, my 
. brethren, your matchless dignity in your Creator’s world. 
; Each of you Aas, nay rather reali of you ts, that with which 
~ nothing material, be it force, or magnitude, or law, be it fluid 
or mineral, be it atom or planet, can rightly challenge com- 
_ parison. Each of you is, in the depth of his personality, a 
spiritual substance. This substance is without extent, without 
form, without colour, unseen, impalpable. This substance is 
so subtle, that in its mysterious and inaccessible retreats it can 
be detected neither by the knife of the anatomist nor by the 
keen observation of the psychologist. This substance is so 
living and strong, that each member, each nerve of your body, 
each fold, each tissue of your brain, is at once its instrument, 
and the proof of its presence, and its empire. The human soul! 
who that has pondered, even superficially, over the mysterious 
depths of life within hin—depths of which he knows so little, 
yet which are so intimately himself—can submit to the false- 
hood and degradation of the theory which makes man’s real 
progress to consist of a mere succession in the external modi- 
fications of senseless matter ? 

Let it be thankfully and joyfully granted that as a means “to 
a higher end, material improvement is a healthful condition of 
human life, and a blessing from God. But its exaggeration, 
at the expense of that which it should subserve, is a curse, 
than which none is more fatal to the progress of man. When 
the sense of the Unseen and the Eternal and all the finer 
sympathies have been crushed out by the dead weight or 
worship of matter, man sinks in the creation of God, even 
though he should learn to wield more and more power year hy 
year over the dead atoms around him. Mr. Buckle remarkably 
illustrates one side of this position in that able chapter of his 
work on Civilization, in which he traces the almost exclusive 
interest in physical studies, combined with a wide-spread 
scepticism, which characterized the intellectual movement of 
France in the period immediately preceding the culminating 
atrocities of the great Revolution.’ A high material civilization 

1 Hist. Civilization, i. pp. 788, sqq.; especially p. 796: “In France 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century this [one great idea at work] 
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does but arm the human brute with new instruments of his 
lust or his ferocity, unless it go hand in hand with a power 
that can penetrate his heart and mould his will. Corpulence 
is not the evidence of health; it is the certain symptom of 
disease. When the ruling tendencies and studies of society 
are materialized, the human soul is condemned to an inevitable 
degradation. There is a subtle law of assimilation whereby 
man, in his deepest life, receives an impress from the object on 
which his gaze is habitually fixed. Those who gaze heaven- 
ward are, as the Apostle tells us, changed by the Image of 
Perfect Beauty from one to another degree of glory. Those 
who look downwards and earthwards receive as certainly the 
stamp and likeness of the things beneath them ; they lose their 
hold by a progressive declension on all that sublimates and — 
ennobles human life. They sink downward and deeper, till at 
length they discover in man himself nothing but the anatomy 
or the chemistry of his body. ‘They seek at length, and they 
find in themselves and in their brother men the mere animal ; 
they positively can see before them nothing but the animal, — 
gifted doubtless with strange accomplishments, yet after all, and — 
at bottom, only the self-seeking, brutal, lustful, eruel, perishing © 
animal, They reckon the very idea of a moral and spiritual : 
destiny or capacity to be but a mere freak of human conceit, — 
or a snare of priestly imposition.1 When we consider these : 
depths of what is, alas! far from being an imaginary degrada- — 
tion, we learn to estimate at its true value the doctrine of a 
mere material progress. Whatever else may be said of it, it 
cannot be said to be human; it cannot be pressed on our 
sympathies and attention on the ground of being the progress 
of man as man. ‘ 

2. A second canon of progress is this ; it must embrace the 
whole of human nature. It must not consist in the undue 
development of a single power or faculty, to the prejudice of 
other sides or capacities of man’s complex being. Let me 
suggest a single illustration of my meaning from our experience 


was the inferiority of the internal to the external. It was this dangerous 
but plausible principle which drew the attention of men from the Church 
to the State; which was seen in Helvétius, the most celebrated of the 
French moralists, and in Condillac, the most celebrated of the French 
metaphysicians. It was this same principle which, by increasing, if I may 
say so, the reputation of Nature, induced the ablest thinkers to devote 
themselves to a study of her laws, and to abandon those other pursuits 
which had been popular in a preceding age.” 

' See, for example, Dr. Biichner, Kraft und Stoff, pp. 139, 8qq.(French ed.) 
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and cireumstances in this place. We have no violent temptations 
ere to sacrifice higher interests to industrial or material ones. 
We have, for instance, no sympathy with men of whom it has 
been said, that their names might be found in the Book of Life, 
if the Book of Life could be supposed to be a ledger. If not 
by the grace of God and the illumination of His truth, yet at 
least by the generous impulses of a liberal education, we 
desiderate some higher form of progress than that which solely 
consists in refashioning and utilizing matter. Thus to some 
among us the progress of man seems to be exactly coextensive 
with the growth of his mind. ‘Only inform, exercise, 
strengthen, sharpen, widen, unfold, develope the luman in- 
tellect, and the human intellect will become the instrument of 
a true and necessary progress.” A doctrine, which, be it 
what else it may, is at least familiar, and indeed certain, for 
obvious reasons, to find acceptance and welcome in this home 
and sanctuary of high edueation ! 

Nor would I be so altogether misunderstood, that you should 
construe any words of mine as a caution or protest against high 
intellectual culture. It cannot be God’s will that His ministers 
should counsel neglect of that which, after His supernatural 
grace, is amongst the very noblest of His gifts to man. 
Certainly, my younger brethren, your highest work in this 
place is not the mere accumulation of facts ; it is the education 
of faculties ; it is eminently the discipline and development of 
intellect. For intellect is not merely the tool which you will 
presently use for the business of life. Intellect is the eye 
which may be tutored accurately and truly to see truth ; it is 
the faculty which, quickened by adoring love and sanctified by 
grace, is for an eternity to have as its object the Eternal and 
Infinite God. You especially, whose happiness it is to receive 
joyfully and intelligently the doctrines of the Church, and who 
propose to devote yourselves to the service of her altars,—you 
assuredly have the very highest and strongest motive that men 
can have for the energetic cultivation of your minds. It is 
your privilege, your duty—your sacred duty—to cultivate 
intellect. Aye, cultivate it long and well. Not indeed that it 
may, in its strength and beauty, be merely the pledge of a selfish 
temporal advancement, which shall win you a larger income or 
_ a higher position than your brethren, to be clutched for a few 
_ years at best, and then as a paltry bauble to be buried in your 
graves. But cultivate intellect rather as an instrument of your 
religious, your life-absorbing work, which has to be wrought 
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within your own souls no less than without them. Cultivate 
it as a consecrated weapon entrusted to you by heaven, that 
here you may devote your best energies to whetting, polishing, 
testing, strengthening it, until at the moment of your ordination, 
in a spirit of disinterested loyalty, you place it absolutely and 
for ever at the disposal of that Eternal Lord Who gave and 
Who deigns to use it. 

Yes, the development, the religious development of intellect, 
is unquestionably a prominent feature of true human progress. 
But it is only a feature, and not the whole. When intellectual 
activity is substituted for moral-and spiritual energy ; when a 
man’s mind is developed at the expense of his heart and of his 
will; still more, when he has learnt to estimate his fellow- 
creatures only by an intellectual standard, he deserves, I will 
not say active censure, but at any rate a very sincere com- 
passion. There is a well-authenticated tradition of a famous 
argument between that great scholar and divine Bishop 
Horsley, and one to whom I may be permitted to refer with 
something of the reverent admiration due most assuredly from 
the members of a great society to a name which it must ever 
cherish with love and honour—Dr. Cyril Jackson, Dean of 
Christ Church. They sat, it is said, late into the night, pour- 


ing forth thoughts for which men would have given one of — 


them at least scanty credit. They were debating the question 
whether God could be better reached by His creatures through 
the exercise of their intellects, or through the exercise of their 
affections. Unvwillingly, but step by step, the Bishop, who 
advocated the claims of intellect, retreated before the argu- 
ments of his friend, till at length, in a spirit which did no less 
honour to his humility than to his candour, he exclaimed, 
“Then my whole life has been one great mistake.”* Certainly 
that conclusion had been already anticipated by St. Paul, as 
notably in that marvellous Epistle which the Church reads 
to-day ;° and the extreme antagonist theory, whether put 
forward by primitive Gnostics, or by paradoxical schoolmen, 
or by the cold scepties of the last age, has never found an 
echo in the great heart of the human family. For men 
perceive that a pure intellectualism is apt to fall short even of 
the lower measures of duty. When it is unbalanced by a 
warm heart and a vigorous will, the mere cultivation of mind 


'T am indebted to Dr. Pusey for this account: he received it from 
Bishop Lloyd. 
2 1 Cor. xiii. 
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makes a man alternately selfish and weak. Selfish; if, for 
instance, to the prosecution of a private speculation or to the 
assertion of a private theory, the faith, the moral vigour, 
the broadest and highest interests of others are sacrificed or 
postponed. Weak; when the entire man is cultivated intellect 
and nothing else, neither love nor resolution ; when the clear- 
ness of intellectual perception contrasts grimly with the absence 
of any practical effort; when mental development, instead of 
being the crowning grace of a noble character, is but as an 
unseemly and unproductive fungus, that has drained out to no 
_ purpose the life and strength of its parent soul. Pardon my 
_ too eager freedom, my brethren, if I ask whether anywhere 
else so many and such high gifts of natural genius, raised by 
cultivation to yet greater heights of power and beauty, are so 
frequently resultless as in this place? Is intellect anywhere 
as in Oxford so often unfolded in all its strength and subtlety 
only to reveal its practical incapacities, only to be poured 
_ ‘forth on the very soil like water, while the great work of the 
— Chureh and of the world so urgently needs it? And if so, 
why? Why but for this reason, among others? Instead 
of protecting and illustrating that Truth which really nerves 
the will for action, intellect has too often amused itself here 
with pulverizing all fixed convictions. It has persuaded itself 
that it can dispense with those high motives, without which 
t is itself too cold and incorporeal a thing to be of practical 
service in this human world. It has learnt to rejoice in its 
own selfish if not aimless energy ; but it really has abandoned 
he highest work of which it was capable; it has left to an 
unintellectual enthusiasm, to men of much love, if of inferior 
mental cultivation, the task of stimulating and guiding the 
e progress of mankind. 
3. A third rule of progress. It must embrace, or at least 
recognize, the attendant facts, the outlying conditions of 
human life. 
_ (a.) Thus the fact of the Fall, with its moral and intellectual 
eonsequences, must be frankly admitted by an adequate 
doctrine of human improvement. Undoubtedly that fact is 
energetically denied by several of the schools of modern 
unbelief. But it is plainly taught, and yet more widely 
implied and presupposed in Holy Scripture,’ as it is invariably 
asserted by the Catholic Church. How rarely do the secular 
* Job xiv. 4. Ps. li. 5. Isa, liii. 6. St. John ii. 24, 25; iii. 3, 5, 6. 
m. iii. 9, 23; V. 12; vii. 18. Eph iv. 22, ete. 
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theories of human progress condescend to recognize this 
solemn fact, even when they do not in terms reject it. Ye 
there are witnesses to its truth and cogeney beyond the 
precinets of theology, and in regions of inquiry more welcome 
to the genius of anti-religious ‘thought. There is the paga 
doctrine—so true, yet so unaccounted for by paganism—of the 
difficulty of virtue. There is the very sense of the word 
virtue itself ; it implies force, vigour, something higher than 
the dead level of man’s or dinary life. There is the spontaneous 
tendency to evil, profoundly imbedded in humankind, and 
admitted even by unchristian writers, when they are off their 
guard and not alive to the consequences of the admission. 
Consider, again, man’s undeniable aversion for his brother man 
when in a “state of nature; it is a fierce, truculent passion, 
unless it be checked or controlled by ties of interest, of friend- 
ship, or of blood. So that when man’s life is organized into 
human society, and society is furnishing itself with govern- 
ment, it can only secure itself against tyranny and corruptio 
by a mechanical system of checks and counter-checks. Wh 
should this be so, but because human nature knows itself to 
well not to provide against its native instincts? There is 
indeed the theory of the French philosopher, “ That man is 
born good, but is depraved by society.”* But that doctrin 
is now only referred to as a curiosity. It is interesting as 
illustrating the intellectual misfortunes of men who wish to b 
true to the facts of human nature, while they refuse to accept 
the doctrines of the Gospel. 

(B.) Then, again, look at the wonderful phenomenon o 
grace. Grace is not that mere barren, inoperative sentimen 
of good-will or favour on the part of the Supreme Being 
which a secret anthropomorphism in the Socinian theologians 
led them to ascribe to Him, mainly because they were familiar 
with a like shadowy benevolence in themselves. In God, to 
will is to act, to favour is to bless; and thus grace is no 
simply kindly feeling on the part of God, but a positive boo: 
conferred on man. Grace is a real and active force; it is, a 
the Apostle says, “the power that worketh in us,”® illumi- 
nating the intellect, warming the heart, strengthening the wil 
of redeemed humanity. It is the might of the Everlastin 


; Ar. Eth. ii. 3. 10: meph de 7d Xaremwrepoy det Kal TéexvN yiverat Kai 
dpery. Cf. Hth. ii. 6. 14; ii. 9. 7; ili. 1. 9; ili. 9. 23 ive I. 9; lV. 3. 165 
v. I. 18; v. 9. 13-16, ete. 
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pirit renovating man by uniting him, whether immediately or 
hrough the Sacraments, to the Sacred Manhood of the Word 
Incarnate.’ Here again is a fact, controverted by scepticism, 
ut certain to faith, which can be as little omitted in any com- 
rehensive and adequate doctrine of progress, as the law of 
attraction could be ignored by a physical philosopher who 
was explaining the system and movements of the heavenly 
ies. 

(y-) Again, there is the fact of immortality, of an eternity 
yond the grave, of an eternal heaven and an eternal hell. 
an any theory of human progress dare to claim our attention, 
hich, while not venturing to reject these tremendous truths, 
et does in practice proceed as if they were uncertain or 
mprobable ? What a poor, what a narrow, what an unworthy 
conception of man’s capacity for progress, is that which sees 
no horizon beyond the tomb! In what terms would you 
yourselves stigmatize a plan of education which should treat a 
pupil as if he were to be always a child, and as if there were 
o need for anticipating the powers and the opportunities, or 
for guarding him against the dangers, of his coming manhood ! 
Yet surely this error is trivial when compared to theirs, whose 
sense of the mighty future is so feeble or so false, that they 
would deal with an undying being as if he were more short- 
ived than many of the perishing beasts and trees, amid which 
ie prepares himself for his illimitable destiny. 

_ Only He, dear brethren, Who at the first gifted our race 
with the instinct of progress, and Whose kindly Providence 
has never left us in our wanderings to the full measure of our 
degradation and our shame, enables us really to deal with this 
question. Our Father in heaven has, by His Blessed Son, 
made plain to us the true line of human progress. He teaches 
us the secret of progress, whether it be that of society in the 
aggregate or of the individual man. Jesus speaking to His 
followers, spake likewise to the nations and to the ages of 
Christendom, nay, to the whole human family ; “I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life.” He is indeed our only path 
to the Heart and Mind of God; He is Truth which guides, 


? Hooker, Eccl. Pol., V. lvi. 8: “That Which quickenecth us is the 
Spirit of the Second Adam, and His Flesh that wherewith He quickeneth.” 

erefore (ibid. V. 1. 2), ‘‘ we all admire and honour the Holy Sacraments, 
not respecting so much the service which we do unto God in receiving 
them, as the dignity of that Sacred and Secret Gift which we thereby 
receive from God.” 
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and the vital Energy which strengthens every successfu 
traveller. He, our Lord and Saviour, is the Only Leader, th 
Only Law, the Only Impulse along the sacred way of real 
improvement. 

For, mark it well, the highest progress of man is moral. 
The human soul is too noble and too great a thing to moye 
forward and to expand, except when it moves towards, and is 
raised by, the Being Who made it. Moral progress is the real 
elevation of man, not the culture of matter. Moral progress 
insures the elevation, the progress of man’s whole nature ; 
intellect opens sympathetically but necessarily in obedience t 
the needs of his growing conscience and of his stronger will. 
By a true and effective moral progress, the kingdom of God is 
set up within a man, and all other things are added unto it. 
How largely the Church, the focus and home of this true 
progress, has likewise contributed to those lower interests of 
human life which would fain monopolize the claim to promote 
them, has in our day been generously and largely admitted by 
philosophical historians. In ‘moral progress man’s actual 
history and his real dignity are recognized. For moral pro 
gress must start from a true basis, and therefore it must 
recognize the fall of man. It must admit the weakness an 
incapacity of unassisted nature. Thus it falls back on the 
atoning Sacrifice of Calvary, and on the graces which flow 
from our ascended Saviour. It must do justice to that sense 
of immortality which is so inextricably bound up with om 
personal life, and which proves so powerful a motive 
all moral action that raises and ennobles us. It must, in short 
consent to train us for our duties on earth, by undertaking 
at the outset to train us for heaven. 

Upwards and onwards, along the piessed yet thorny road 
which his Lord had shown him to be the true road of progress 
the great Apostle is moving in the text. “ Brethren, I coun 
not myself to have apprehended: but this one thing I do 
forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
Behind him are the scenes, voices, associations of boyhood ; fot 
he too was once a boy. Behind him are the eager sympathies 
of his opening intellect, and his early generous affection for thi 
polity and religion of his fathers. Behind him is the mora 
and mental agony of that wrench, whereby he had torn himseli 
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Behind him now too are the toils, the sufferings, the persecu- 
tions, the misunderstandings, the separations, the disappoint- 
ments, the triumphs, the prodigious victories of that long and 
Bhequered time which followed, and which may be said to 
have closed when he became a prisoner in Rome. Among the 
hings that are behind there is, moreover, a vast inward and 
spiritual history ; the resistances, the struggles, the failures, 
the self-masteries whereby, one after another, each faculty and 
power of that mighty soul was subdued in very deed -to the 
truth which came from Christ. All this and more he heeds 
not ; they are not blotted out of his thoughts, but they have 
fallen into the background; the Apostle is pressing onward 
eagerly ; he must forget the things that are behind. 
The things before ;—on these his eye instinctively rests. 
Possibly he has some dim presentiment of that last brief agony 
by which on the Ostian Road six years later, he is pre- 
destined to gain his crown. More surely, he is gazing on the 
heights yet to be scaled, the enemies yet to be conquered, the 
‘graces yet to be won in ‘his secret soul, on the deepening, puri- 
fying, strengthening yet more perfectly that personal love for 
he Lord Who had bought him from bondage and death. That 
love is in very deed the secret and the principle of his 
life. He is pondering how best he may win for and impart to 
thought, to affection, to resolve, new and ever-widening capaci- 
ties; so that, as his life’s stream shall ebb and his natural 
forces shall decay, he may be enriched within and incaleulably 
by a secret strength that will be sent from heaven. 
Who indeed shall decide what at that moment was the com- 
plete grasp and scope of this great Apostle’s vision of the 
eternal world, upon which he has now long since entered, to 
gaze in uninterrupted rapture upon the throne and Face of 
Christ? Who shall guess how far his illuminated vision em- 
braced the future of that Church for the triumph of which he 
p ived and died? Who shall say how truly he measured the full 
‘impetus and range of those mighty influences which he had, as 
a chosen vessel, “embodied and carried forward, and which, “for 
clvce, at this day and in this country, are the only solid 
ground of hope for the true progress of man ? 

Our lot, brethren, is cast in an age of movement, when the 
bei of life beats more quickly than in the days of our fathers. 

e it so; it is the Will of God. Be it so; this restless, tossing, 
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struggling, seething mass of life, whatever be its efforts or its 
direction, does but ‘speak to a spiritual intelligence of the deep 
yearning of the creature for its true end in God. And there- 
fore we Christians have no prejudices against, rather have we 
every sympathy for, those generous aspirations of our time 
which are really reconcileable with the Law and with the 
Truth of Christ. 

Certainly all movement is not necessarily movement in the 
right direction: all that claims the name of progress does not 
therefore necessarily deserve it. Yet in society, in govern- 
ment, in art, in education, in all strictly human fields of thought 
and speculation, there is undeniably room for progress ;. pre- 
cisely because man is finite and erring, and at no point of his 
work or of his history may truthfully and wisely presume that 
he has poached perfection. The living soul is ever growing in- 
the Life of God. Again, the outward action of the Church upon 
the world, the incidental details as distinct from the divinely- 
ordered principles of her apostolical organization, the literature 
through which she impregnates an age or a country with Chris- 
tian ideas, the methods by which she Christianizes education, the 
degree in which she commands the homage and the activities 
of art, the relations which she maintains with the political 
power, are all subjects in which progressive improvement is 
possible, and to be desired. For progress in love, joy, long- 
suffering, for progress in active intereommunion between 
separated sections of the Church, for progress in the great 
work of evangelizing the world, there is ample scope. 

And if the essential faith of the Chureh were, as unbe-— 
lievers assert, only a human speculation, it also would be 
subject to this law of progress ; it too might be expected to 
grow, or even to decompose, with the lapse of ages. But 
resting, as it rests, on the authority of God, it is exempt from 
this liability. It is a reflection in human thought of Him 
“ with Whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” ? 
The surface criticism of Scripture may vary from age to age, 
but the main lines of interpretation, like the main verities of 
the faith, are far less likely to undergo change than is the sun - 
to fail in the heavens, or the everlasting hills to melt. The 
Gospel as it was taught by the Apostles was a final and perfect 
revelation. Statements of doctrine may vary in different ages : 
new statements may be necessary to meet new modes of 
thought, or fresh forms of evasion, or virtual denials of the 
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ginal Truth. But the number of Christian doctrines cannot 
y be added to, nor can the area of any one Christian 
octrine be in any degree enlarged. The Athanasian formule 
y unfold logically, they do not add to, that which was in 
the mind of the Apostles of Jesus Christ. In the true creed 
of His Church, as on His throne in heaven, Jesus Christ is the 
Same yesterday, to-day, and for ever... And how relatively 
slight are the differences which separate the three great 
branches of the Church from each other, nay, even the Church 
herself from most of the voluntary and self-organized commun- 
ities of Christians around her, is well understood .by those 
who have stood on this or that side of the yawning abyss 
which severs the worshippers of Jesus, truly God no less than 
ly Man, from those who see in Him merely one, though it 
be the highest of our human race. 
Some, alas! there are, who, in the name of progress, would 
refuse Him that adoration which He has claimed from fifty 
generations of Christians. They would tell you that He, the 
Eternal Truth, was in His day the ignorant patron of worthless 
‘and even immoral legends. Others, again, there are, who, 
since they no longer profess to bend the knee before Him, 
would fain stoop from their assumed superiority of knowledge 
or culture, to refashion the Sacred Form of Him Whom we 
‘meet and worship in the New Testament. They are eager to 
disentwine from His bleeding Brow that crown of thorns which 
is at once the sign of His redemptive love and of His sublime 
‘and severe morality. ‘They would fain bring Him forth to the 
modern multitudes crowned with laurel or crowned with roses ; 
‘since the Christ of the new theology, like some pagan god, 
must smile an approval upon the unbeliefs and the immoralities 
of the actual European world, which the Christ of the Gospel 
and of the Church has already condemned. Yet what is this 
raunted progress but the very triumph of a real reaction ? 
Surely it ts reaction against the purest Light which can lighten 
the human understanding, against the kindliest Love that can 
open and warm the human heart, against the truest Law by 
submission to which the human will may gain its strength 
and excellence. Surely it is reaction against the progressive 
_ work of Christ our Lord in human society, and in the human 
soul. <A reaction assuredly, which, if it be not checked by the 
_ faith and love of Christians who hope to live and to die in the 
_ peace of Christ, will carry us back first to the uncertainties and 
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the despair of a paganized philosophy, and then, in due time, 
when all that elevates man has been fairly swept away, to the 
ferocities and lusts of a paganized society. x 
And if at times our thoughts wander into these more 
anxious forebodings, let us be well assured that He Who 
reigns in heaven is Lord also of the wills and hearts of men. 
Let us be certain that the years to come are our own, no less, 
yea, rather than the years which are gone past ; if we will only — 
trust Him. If the past of England and of Europe is ours, so, 
if we will, ours shall be also the future of the world. For we 
Christians are no mere archeologists ; we are men of hope ; 
we are men of progress. ‘ 
Let us then endeavour to curb all mere feeling and unpro- 
ductive demonstration, and sternly resolve to give a practical - 
turn both to our fears and ‘our enthusiasms. Are we en-— 
deavouring each to do his best within his own sphere, however 
humble and narrow, for that which we know to be the cause 
of progress? Are we striving, with a view to our future 
work in life, to do with all our hearts our direct and obvious 
duties in this place? Are we true in this humble yet most 
certain sense to the interests of progress? Are we longing, 
struggling, praying to conquer in ourselves all that retards it ? 
Are we waging war upon selfishness, idleness, sensuality, in- 
difference, frivolity, gambling, effeminacy, unbelief ? Are we 
making a conscience of the effect of example, of the effect of © 
conversation, of the effect of intercessory prayer? Are we less — 
satisfied with scant and unworthy thoughts of our Great 
Creator, such as were almost necessarily our thoughts in boy- 
hood, now at a time when our powers are more fully developed, 
now while our minds are still widening to embrace new and 
wider fields of knowledge? Are we substituting for the for- 
malities and the irreverences of our childish devotions, a habit 
of prayer which, in its keenness and its warmth, shall be less 
unworthy of Him Who deigns to hear.it? Are we discovering 
in His Scriptures and His Sacraments the treasures which 
have ever been so prized by the greatest of His saints and — 
servants, and which will help us forward towards the mark of 
our high calling? Are we sincerely desiring to face and td 
dwell upon the thought of God, the thought of death, the 
thought of eternity? Is a personal love of, a personal devotion 
to our Lord and Saviour, Who has redeemed us by His atoning 
death, and Who loves us and blesses us, while we pray to Him 
in heayen, more and more the central principle of our lives ? 
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ire we, in short, anxious beyond aught else, to be humbly, 
wnestly, fervidly, intensely Christian ? 
If indeed it be so, then, by God’s mercy, we are on the true 
e of progress, and have fallen into the ranks of that mighty 
ovement of redeemed humanity which, as it traverses the 
ges, follows the uplifted banner of the Cross, and when it 
wou Id sing its hymn of human progress, repeats instinctively 
he creed of the Apostles. The unknown future, the career 
which awaits the Church, the country, the race of man, 
d 5% in various degrees, on our exertions, but are beyond 
our ken. These great concerns are hidden with God. We 
may leave them in His hands with hopeful confidence. But 
meanwhile be it ours to “add to our faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge ;”* to “ grow up unto Him in all things which is the 
. even Christ ;”? to put forth, at His bidding and in 
the strength of His grace, “ first the ‘blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear ;”* to find at the last in the retrospect 
of a blessed experience that “the path of the just is as a 
shining light, which shineth more and more unto the perfect 
} day. 4 


' 2 Pet. i. 5. 2 Eph. iv. 15. 3 St. Mark iv. 28. 
* Prov. iv. 18. 
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THE HONOUR OF HUMANITY. 


1 PETER ii. 17. 
Honour all men. 


T has been observed that more attention is commonly given 
to the specific than to the general precepts of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Thus, in the verse from which my text is taken, there 
is a particular precept, to “honour the king,” which has 
attracted and does attract more notice than the wide principle,— 
‘‘Honour all men.” The reason is this: The vast field of 
action which opens before us, when contemplating a general 
precept, is so fatiguing to the imagination, that we are tempted 
to give up the task of considering it in something like despair. 
We may have felt a like embarrassment in looking for the first 
time at great historical paintings, such, for instance, as those 
of Paolo Veronese ; where the mind is distracted between the 
effort to master the idea of the whole, and the effort to sympa- 
thize with the action and figures in detail. Who has not hailed 
the relief of turning from the vague, unmanageable impression 
thus gained, struggling to be at once definite and comprehen- 
sive, to the sharp and clear idea which is yielded by some single 
face, or form, or scene? It is at first sight with morality as 
with art in this matter. The specific precept presents us with 
a single point of duty, as to which the particulars of place, and 
time, and person are either stated expressly or are easily ascer- 
tained ; so that there can be no mistake as to whether we obey 
or disregard it. The wide inclusive precept unfolds a very 
panorama of possible obligations, over which the eye wanders 
languidly in its weary effort to compass at once the full scope 
of the precept and the particular duties prescribed by it. 
Everybody attaches some definite meaning to the precept of 
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honouring the king, when occasion offers. But who shall say, 
it first sight, what is and what is not meant by so wide an 
obligation as that of honouring all men ? 

_ Nor is this the only reason for the practical disadvantages of 
eneral, as compared with specific precepts. As morality is 
oo often taught, these general precepts are rested upon con- 
siderations too abstract, too remote from the most cogent 
motives to action, to exert a real influence upon average men. 
A general precept, like that before us, must be based on an 
energetic conviction, in order to give it the-needful vividness 
and force. Now the great moral precepts of the Gospel, whieh 
are enforced by the Church of Christ, do rest upon ‘such con- 
victions. They do not hang in the air, like the sayings of 
ancient heathen sages, while men make appropriate remarks on 
their profundity or their beauty, and drop a conventional sigh 
over their unattainable range. ‘They grow out of and rest upon 
fundamental and vital truths of faith, truths into which, at 
each challenge to act, they strike their roots,—truths from 
which, in all, genuine ‘Christian souls, they draw day by day, 
hour by hour, their strength and their v itality. 

Of this the precept before us is an eminent illustration. We 
only bring it down from the neglected region of moral pro- 
prieties, we only begin to understand it, we only learn its living 
and working power, and give it a clothing of flesh and blood, 
when we place it in the light of the great Christian doctrines 
of which it is the practical and animated expression. 

What is honour? It is, first of all, a sentiment which 
prompts us to acknowledge, and to do homage to, some form 
of truth. Like all other healthy moral movements, it must 
itself be based on truth; it must result from conviction. It 
must spring from a sense of merit of some kind in the object 
which provokes it; and, therefore, it must begin from within. 
The outward insignia of ‘honour are a cruel mockery of their 
object when they “do not express and illustrate a living feeling 
that the respect which they represent is due. Honour, then, 
in the first place, is a genuine movement of the soul; but, 
secondly, it is often a substantial expression of that mov ement 
in the outward visible world of sense. Whether it be embodied 
in a gesture, or in a title, or in a gift of money, it is at bottom 
an acknowledgment of superior w rorth: attaching, it may be, to 
an individual, or to an office, or to an institution. St. Paul 
tells Timothy that the presbyters who preside over churches 
well, especially those who labour in the word and doctrine, are 
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to be counted worthy of double honour ;? and there can be 


little doubt that he really means-a double income. This income, — 


as the word implies, is to be paid, not as a commercial equiva- 


lent for services rendered, but as an acknowledgment of minis-— 


terial worth. It is a practical expression of the sentiment of 
honour, quickened into activity by a worthy object. 

When, then, St. Peter says that we are to “honour all men,” 
he means, no doubt, that if opportunity arises we are to give 
practical expression to the disposition to honour them. But 
he means, first of all, that this disposition should itself exist. 
And it is here that we reach the point at which the need is 
felt of basing the precept upon a conviction. Why should we 
thus be disposed to “honour all men” ? That question must 
be answered, if at all satisfactorily, by the doctrines of the 


Church of Christ. For it is obvious, my brethren, that this. 


disposition to yield honour to the whole company of our fellow- 
creatures is not natural to man, being such as he is. Our first 
instinct is not to honour, but to depreciate our brother-men. 
This tendency is part of that self-assertion which, in sinners, is 
a leading result of the fall, and which is impatient of rivalry, 
even where there is no reason to fear opposition. The gentle 
depreciation of others is a more welcome form of self-assertion 
to a refined society than is the boisterous and coarse glorifica- 
tion of self. And, therefore, as this age depreciates the last, 
and this country foreign countries, and this University other 
Universities, and this or that college other colleges ; so this 
individual—you or I, left to our natural instinets—depreciates 
other men; not men indiscriminately, but those particular 
classes of men who come naturally into some sort of competi- 
tion with ourselves, Even in quarters where what we term 
advanced Liberal opinions are professed on social, political, 
educational, and theological questions, it is sometimes possible 
to discover the least generous and most depreciatory judgments 
of the worth and motives of others. And what is yet more 
humbling is that, where the law of Christ is acknowledged as 
a binding and imperial power, the old instinct continually 
reasserts itself, and Christians refuse to men in general, nay, to 
their brethren in Christ, that tribute of honour which is due in 
some sense to every human being. ' 

It is clear that if man is left to himself, he is by no means 
disposed to “honour all men.” Why is he bound to make 
head against this natural inclination ? 
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Is it in deference to a sense of self-interest ? to a belief that 
courtesy is a cheap thing, which if it does not make friends, 
yet keeps clear of making enemies? No! For this super- 
ficial courtesy is not honour. As it is thrown down upon the 
great counter of human life and intercourse, its hollow ring 
betrays its worthlessness, and men only do not take umbrage 
‘at such coin being tendered because it forms so large a pro- 
portion of the social currency that it cannot be dispensed with. 
The honour which the Apostle prescribes is not an insincere 
conventionalism, but a true expression of inward respect. 
_ Are we then to honour all men in deference to the mere 
instinct of race? This is the answer which a great many men 
would give to the question before us, as a matter of course, 
And, perhaps, if man is but a superior kind of animal, it is the 
only answer that can be given. If the difference between man 
and the lower creatures consists only in this ;—that in the course 
of a vast series of ages, those instincts and capacities which we 
see in their germinal forms distributed among the brutes around 
us, have been developed and trained by man into the intel- 
lectual and moral powers by which he now rules the earth ;— 
if in short, there be no radical difference between the highest 
brute and the lowest man, it is hard to see why we should 
“honour allmen.” Let it be granted that the animal processes 
whereby man is brought into the world, and the chemical pro- 
cesses whereby his body dissolves at death, are in no way 
different from those observable in the case of the lower crea- 
tures. But if it should therefore be argued or implied that this 
world, this existence of birth, and flesh and blood, and decay 
and death, be man’s all; then I fail altogether to see any sub- 
stantial reason for honouring all men. You say that, at least, 
in this case man should honour his brother man as a reproduc- 
tion of himself. Does then one brute, nay, the most intelligent 
of the brutes, honour other brutes ? Does it appear that there 
is any instinct among the lower creatures—as distinct from the 
instinct of association for the purposes of reproduction and 
mutual protection—which leads each member of a species to hold 
the rest of its kind in any special respect ? And if man be buta 
cultured brute, whose old ferocities and innate sensualism are 
only draped by the usages and civilization of ages, it will be 
hard to persuade him that he ought to honour other creatures 
of his kind. They stand in his way; they obstruct the enjoy- 
ment of his desires ; they attract the attention which he covets ; 
they herd with the other human animals whom he admires ; 
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they eat the food which he wants. Why should he honour 
them? They are only rival animals, whose tastes and instincts 
are, in truth, just as degraded as his own. 


This is the common-sense view of the invitation to “honour ~ 


all men,” when it is based simply upon the instinet of race. 
There is nothing in a second animal, who is a mere reprodue- 
tion of my animal self, which properly commands this tribute 
of honour; while there is much in him which might incline me 
to refuse it. But here comes a teacher who repeats the injunc- 
tion under a new formula. When I name the Positivist Philo- 
sophy, I name a system of thought more really antagonistic to 
Christian truth than any other in the modern world. Yet the 
Positivist Philosophy is honourably distinguished in two re- 
spects from some less pronounced forms of anti-Christian 
speculation. It is, in its own way, constructive ; and it has 
endeavoured to elaborate and to practise a high ideal of one 
section of moral duty. ‘Though it has made a clean sweep of 
the supernatural and, in all real senses, of the spiritual world, 
yet, at least, it does not mock the deepest needs of man by the 
cynical refusal to admit any certainties whatever. If it has 
discarded the certainties of faith, yet, at least, it makes much of 
what it calls the certainties of experience. If it has dethroned 
Gop, and denied the immortality of the soul, yet, at least, it 
has felt the need of filling the void, so far as it could, with the 
phantoms which it has summoned from the realms of sense. 

The Positive Philosophy, then, paraphrases the Christian 
precept “honour all men” by the formula “‘ Worship Humanity.” 
There is no Gop in the sense of Christendom: the God of 
Christendom belongs only to the theological or infantine period 
of human thought. Humanity is the god of Positivist thinkers ; 
man is the highest being whom the consistent philosophy of 
experience can consent to recognize. Humanity is to be wor- 
shipped with the ardour of inward devotion, and, if it may be, 
with the appropriate splendour of a visible ritual. Man himself 
is the rightful, the adequate object of his love, of his aspira- 
tions, of his hopes, of his enthusiasms. Man in his collective 
capacity, the organism “humanity,” is to be worshipped by 
each individual man. And from this new cultus, we are told, 
there is to flow forth a morality, which, in its spirit and its 
objects, shall be enthusiastically human ; against which, as we 
are further assured, the inferior ethics of Christendom, weighted 
with the dogmatic teaching of the creeds, will struggle in vain 
for supremacy in the Europe of the future. 
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But what is the real meaning of this etfltus of humanity ? 
Is humanity an abstraction, or is it the sum total of all human 
beings who have lived and are living on this earth? If the 
former, experience is not in favour of the permanence of any 
enthusiasm which can be excited for a moment by an abstract 
unsubstantial idea. If the latter, we have at once to encounter 
a wholesale sacrifice of the moral sense. For to worship actual 
humanity is to worship, not merely love and courage, and 
truthfulness and purity, and disinterestedness ; but hatred and 
cowardice, and falsehood, and grossness and selfishness. Taking 
humanity as an actual whole, it is to worship that, in which 
the immoral decidedly preponderates over the moral, the false 
over the true, the bad over the good. 

This doctrine is, in point of fact, only a philosophical 
consecration of the undiscriminating animal instinct of race ; 
and yet it is an effort in the direction of truth, which Chris- 
tianity has at once proclaimed and satisfied. For the Christian 
law “ Honour all men” is based neither upon the instinct of 
selfishness nor on the instinct of race. If we consider its real 
motives, we shall be able to determine its spirit and its range. 

I. What, then, are the motives which should lead a Christian 
to honour all men ? 

1. The first is, that all men are made in the image of Gop. 
“Gop created man in His Own image, after His likeness,.”? 
This image and likeness consist in the fact that, first of all, 
man is an intelligent being, conscious of, and able steadily to 
reflect upon, his own existence ; and, next, that his will is free. 
_ In each of these respects he is unlike any one of the lower 
creatures ; in each he is like Gop. The lower creatures have 
a measure of intelligence ; but they cannot make themselves 
the object of such intelligence as they possess. They take 
their existence for granted; they cannot turn their thought 
back upon itself; they cannot reflect ; their thought is ever 
directed upon objects without them. Much more are they 
incapable of arriving at anything like a theory of their own 
existence. And their wills, if the term may be used, drift 
before instinct and cireumstance so entirely, as to be incapable 
of real moral choice. Gop, on the other hand, is the One 
Being Who ever contemplates Himself, and sustains the con- 
templation ; Who ever acts, in conformity of course with the 
eternal laws of His Own Being, yet thus with an unfettered 
freedom, Man’s true position is that of a reflection among the 
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creatures of the self-contemplating and self-determining life of 
God. While by his lower nature man is linked to the animals 
around him, his higher nature associates him with all the orders 
of the anteul beings above him, and it constitutes his 
likeness to Gop by its double endowment of intelligence and 
freedom. 

Man as man is intelligent and free. He is not merely an 
animal organism endowed with life; he is a spirit capable of 
comprehending the significance of its own existence, capable 
of knowing the Author of its ai capable of freely deciding 
to obey or to defy Him. 

This is the first great reason 1 for honouring all men. All 
men are endued with an immortal, conscious, self-determining 
principle of life. Or rather that principle is each man’s true 
self, around which all else that belongs to him is clustered, and 
to which it stands in the relation of a property, or it may be of 
an accident. 

What need is there to say, brethren, that to the mass of men, 
this elementary truth is practically unknown? ‘They know 
much of society around them, much of its rules and laws and — 
tendencies, much, it may be, of the outward universe, much of 
the various subjects which concern and diversify man’s material 
well-being on the surface of this planet. But they carry within | 
themselves that which is more wonderful than anything which — 
meets their eye; and of it they know nothing. They think — 
indeed and resolve; but it is, as if they were imitating the — 
lower creatures, without reflection, and in the way of instinct — 
and routine; they do not consider what is really involved in — 
these vast powers of thought and resolution. That the inward — 
life from which their whole mental and moral action proceeds 
is made in Gop’s image, and is destined as such to a futurity 
beyond the grave, is a truth which, generally and practically, 
is shrouded from them by mists of intellectual blindness and 
moral weakness. And what they do not see in themselves, 
they do not see in others. Other men are, in their eyes, not 
immortal spirits, moving round them, robed in» a drapery of 
flesh and blood ; but mere forces or counters with which they 
have to deal, and of whieh they think habitually only so far as 
such forces may bear on their own daily life of thought and 
feeling and purpose. 

Now it was one great object and result of the ministry of 
our Lorp, that it revealed to man his true dignity. Jesus 
Christ always dealt with men as being what they are. He 
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did not fix His eye upon dress, or income, or position, or bodily 
mien and form; His glance pierced straight through to the 
personality, the character, the spirit within. To Him, Pilate, 
Herod, Nicodemus, the rich young man, the woman of Samaria; 
he Magdalen, were not merely high office, royalty, learning; 
yealth, degradation, social disfranchisement. They were these 
in the eyes of common men, but before Jesus Christ they were 
ach and all immortal spirits, in varying states of spiritual life 
or disease; and the outward distinctions, which made them 
what they were in the social world of Palestine, were before 
Him as if they did not exist, except so far as such distinctions 
might enhance or detract from personal résponsibility, 
This is the meaning of our Lord’s constant violation of 
worldly standards of social propriety ; He sacrifices them to 
the higher demands of man’s real dignity. He attends the 
east given by the converted publican to his friends and 
acquaintances ; He permits the woman that is a sinner to 
wash His feet; He lingers in conversation with her of 
Samaria, whose career of vice was so well known to Him; 
He will not tarry to see His Mother and His brethren, since 
He finds near relatives in all that do the will of Gop; He 
alls Herod a fox; He weeps over Jerusalem. Pharisees 
condemn Him in language of grave surprise; disciples are 
baffled and cannot understand Him. But He goes on His way, 
reyealing man’s true self to man ; proclaiming that it matters 


oclaiming that if the inwardly apprehended kingdom ‘of 
Righteousness be really sought, all the outward accidents of 
man’s passing existence will, in the highest sense, be added to 
it. And therefore it is that, since the days of Jesus Christ, 
hristians, so far as they have been Christians indeed, have 
onoured in all men that possession of the image of Gop 
hich is man’s real inalienable self. For Christ had taught 
em its significance and beauty by His precepts ; and yet He 
done more than this ; He had taught them its inestimable 
worth by His bitter death. 
2. Our Lord’s Death upon the Cross is a second reason for 
honouring all men. His death was indeed a true sacrifice 
offered to the Justice and Majesty of Gop: but it was also an 
act of homage and honour to the worth of the human spirit. 
Certainly, in | order to understand this, we must believe in very 
truth that He Who suffered on Calvary is truly God. If He 
Were a mere man, then so far would His death be from having 
UNIV. SERMS.] k 
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any atoning virtue, that it may be fairly questioned, nay, it ha 
been questioned, whether such a death was not morally in. 
defensible, as being in fact an act of voluntary self-destruction ; 
since He might have avoided the encounter with Jewish opinion 
which more immediately precipitated the action of the Sanh 
drim. But being, as He is, Very and Eternal Gop, He 
imparted to His passive as to His active obedience a priceless 
value; and He wrought out, in intention, the salvation of the 
whole race of men, when He hung dying upon the Tree of 
Shame. He did not die only for the elect; He died for all. 
And yet His world-embracing intention neither put force upell 
the wills of men, nor was independent of their willingness to 
be saved by Him. ‘He died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves.”* “There is one 
Mediator between Gop and man, the Man Christ Jesus, Who 
gave Himself a ransom for all.”° “If any man sin, we haye 
an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous, an 
He is the Propitiation for our sins.” ® 

And therefore it is that at the foot of the Cross we learn the 
honour which is due to all men. It was to enlighten the 
conscience of man, it was to purify man’s soul from the stains, 
and to free it from the burden of sin, it was to restore man to 
his true and native dignity among the first-born of Creation, 
that our Saviour died. His anguish of spirit, His night o 
insults and of shame, His weary bearing of the instrument of 
His death, the spitting, the buffeting, the Crown of Thorns 
the wounds, the words, each and all, which He uttered upon 
the Cross, are one long testimony to the truth enforced by Hi 
Apostle ;—that man, under all circumstances, man in hi 
utmost degradation, man as man, is to be honoured amon 
Christians by a homage which will even express itself in th 
sacrifice of the holiest of lives. 

3. From these two motives a Christian will gather a third, 
which must lead him to honour all men, both in feeling and i 
act. Irefer to the capacity of every man, be he who or wha 
he may, while in this world, for improvement, for goodness 
This generous faith in humanity is a creation of the Gospel 
It is not that the Gospel condescends to flatter man ; it alone. 
among all religions, dares to tell him the full truth abou 
himself and his destiny. It tells him that he has fallen ; and 
at first sight, this announcement might seem fatal to the 
encouragement of such hopes as I am deseribing. But th 
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Fall of Man consists rather in the privation of Gop’s super- 
natural grace than in a positive corruption of all his faculties, 
such as has been imagined by some modern divines ; and as the 
doctrine was understood by the Ancient Church, the Fall left 
human nature dismantled indeed, but something less than a 
‘shapeless ruin. Adam could not transmit the grace which he 
ad forfeited and which the Second Adam could alone restore ; 
but in each of Adam’s children the Divine image was still 
traceable, in its twofold features of intelligence and freedom, 
although the one was darkened and the other impaired. 
_ And now, that which brightens the hereditary and the actual 
condition of mankind in the eyes of a Christian is the gift of 
His grace by the Ascended Christ. Socinianism has contrived 
to empty the idea of grace of its whole value, by representing 
as a mere inoperative ‘ favour’ towards His creatures on the 
part of the Supreme Being ; whereas, in reality, it is in the 
Spiritual world as real an agent as is electricity, for example, 
in the world of matter. Grace is the actual communication of 
Christ’s quickening Manhood—the recreative principle of the 
New Covenant—by the agency of the Spirit, chiefly through 
the medium of the Sacraments, to the souls and bodies of His 
members. It is this stupendous gift which at once discovers and 
stimulates man’s capacity for an existence, in which humanity 
will be really what, apart from Christ, it is only in idea. 
_ The glory, the sinlessness, the ineffable majesty of the 
Ascended Christ is therefore the measure of the hopes of man. 
Throned above the highest intelligences of heaven, adored by 
all that is purest, and strongest, and wisest, in the universe of 
Gop, the Sacred Manhood of the Lord Jesus gives a point to 
our enthusiasm on behalf of our race. We Christians accept 
the taunt of an ancient heresy ; we are dvOpwroddtpa. We 
can worship Humanity without violating our moral sense, 
yithout feeling that we are wronging Gop, or worshipping a 
dead abstraction ; we adore man’s nature in Jesus, the Holy, 
armless, Undefiled One, Who is Most High in the glory of 
Gop the Father. And from that throne of His in the highest 
heavens there descends upon the race which He has ennobled, 
d which He yearns to glorify and to save, an interest, a 
Tadiance in Christian eyes, an inheritance of a title to honour, 
which has made the precept of the Apostle one of the main 
factors of the moral life of Christendom. 
II. But is the precept to be understood literally ? Does 
all men” mean all members, all classes of the human family ? 
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Let me ask, in return, Why not’ Let us look at some of 
the barriers which have been raised against man’s universal 
right to honour by the prejudices of man, 

1. There is, first of all, and, morally speaking, lowest of all, 
the barrier of wealth. Wealth honours wealth ; income pays 
respect to income ; but it is wont to cherish, in its secret heart, 
an unmeasured contempt for poverty. This barrier is apt to- 
be raised to a great height by the successful classes in a com- 
mercial country; till at last wealth comes to be almost 
identified with virtue, and poverty with vice. If it were only 
meant that labour which produces wealth is virtue, and that 
idleness which creates poverty is vice, there would be no 
ground for dissent. But the feeling of a plutocracy is some- 
thing very different from this ; it is the possession of wealth, 
and of the social power which is conferred’ by wealth, which 
constitutes, according to this standard, the title to honour. To 
believe that a man with £60 a year is just as much deserving 
of respect as a man with £6000, you must be seriously a 
Christian. A philosophical estimate of men and things is not 
really proof against the inroads of the sentiment which makes 
the possession of mere income the standard of honour. We 
have only to recall the feelings with which bible clerks and 
servitors have been heretofore regarded in Oxford ; we have 
only to reflect upon the scope and spirit of arguments which 
are constantly put forward even now, against recognizing 
“ noverty-qualifications ” for educational privileges—as if like- 
ness to our Lord’s outward condition in this world was to 
count for a disgrace among His followers—in order to be 
satisfied that the honour of income, as distinct from and opposed © 
to the honour of man, is still a real antagonist, which disputes 
the ground, inch by inch, with the ethics of the Gospel. Do 
not misunderstand me. Wealth has its necessary privileges, 
as, much more, it has its responsibilities. But to refuse 
honour to an immortal spirit, because here in its state of 
probation, it is not encrusted with material wealth, implies a 
failure to apprehend the true dignity of life so prodigious, that 
I must not attempt to characterize it. Rather let me ask you 
to consider what was meant by our Lord’s words of counsel to 
the rich young man. 

2. A second barrier is the spirit of station or of class, 
founded whether upon success in life, or upon the cireum- 
stances of birth. That an aristocracy has, in God’s proyvidential 
government of society, distinct and great functions to perform, 
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a position which is not for one moment to be’ denied ; since 
the experience of history seems to show that society creates a 
ligher class by a natural process, and we in England know 
how largely such a class may, if it will, serve its country. 
But when it developes an exclusive spirit, which divides 
humanity into two sections, those within and those without 
the imaginary barrier, it comes into collision with the teaching 
of the Gospel. Certainly this spirit is frequently found in its 
greatest intensity, not so much among those who succeed to 
high station by the inheritance of birth, as among those who 
have secured it, whether by unforeseen circumstances, or by 
secret influence, or by personal exertion, and who too often 
have seemed to view indulgence in self-assertion as the real 
charm of their new position. But in any case such a spirit 
is a repudiation of man’s true title to honour. The Divine 
image, expressed in man’s intelligence and freedom; the 
Atoning Blood, giving the measure of man’s preciousness in 
the eyes of God ; the glorified Manhood of Jesus, revealing to 
man his capacity for glory ;—these are the privileges of no 
class or station; they are the right and the possession of 
humanity. 

3. A third barrier is that of race or country. Patriotism, 
no doubt, has its providential purpose ; and the instinct of 
race is but an expansion of the instinct of the family. Both 
are based upon a natural foundation and have a Divine sanction ; 
but in their exaggeration both may foster sentiments which 
are crimes against humanity. From our insular position, we 
English have in past years been disposed to intensify the 
healthy sentiment of patriotism into a vulgar prejudice against 
all foreigners as such. It was the bitter sneer of Voltaire that 
the English thought that Gop had become incarnate for the 
Anglo-Saxon race. And if this exclusiveness is giving way 
beneath the influences of culture and travel, it is no credit to 
our Christianity that it has not done so before. 
| But those who have ceased to think that honour should be 

refused to Frenchmen or to Germans, still erect, at a further 
distance from home, barriers which exclude even large 
_ majorities of the human family from the tribute of honour. 

Sometimes it is European civilization; sometimes, as with 
_ Positivism, it is a fraction of that civilization arbitrarily de- 
_ nominated “the West ;” sometimes it is “Europe, and America, 

and the Colonies” which are to bound our respectful sympathies, 

And physiology and philology are implored to bring their 
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reluctant succour to the instinct of exclusion, by pronouncing 
that this or that race of men is a race of essentially distinct 
animals, with whom it is impossible to deal as being seriously 
members of the human family. It is only one step further to 
deny to such races all human rights, to handle them as pro- 
perty that may be bought and sold, to treat them as we treat 
the animals around us, to bid them consider it their noblest 
privilege to be hewers of wood and drawers of water to our 
higher “necessities. 

“Against this inhuman, this accursed spirit, the Church of 
Jesus must ever utter her emphatic protest; she must ever — 
brave the cynicism and contempt of those who would honour 
not man, but mere material civilization and organized society 
and pride of race; she must ever range herself side by side 
with the lowest types, so to term them, of the human family ; 
and in her Master’s Name, bid the races who are what they are, 
only in consequence of the training which she has lavished on 
them for centuries, to learn the full meaning of the Creation 
and of the Cross, and to “ honour all men.” 

When we hear of the African savage who a few months 
since floated his canoe in a lake of human blood, that he might 
fitly observe his father’s obsequies, we may for a moment look 
hard at the precept to honour all men. Yet, all crime being, © 
in the eyes of Absolute Justice, strictly relative to opportunities, © 
it may well be that this Pagan prince stands higher before 
heaven than do you or I, when we lose our tempers in conver- 
sation, or say our prayers without thinking of the solemn work 
in which we are engaged. 

4. The absence of intelligence is often held to constitute a 
fourth barrier against this honour of man as man. Many who 
are indifferent to wealth and station cannot bring themselves 
to respect the unintellectual. They will not honour anything 
human that does not take its place at the marriage-feast of © 
intellect. Dulness is the one heresy which merits excom- 
munication : brilliancy, even the most superficial, is like the 
charity of the New Testament ; it avails to cover a multitude 
of sins. ; 

If, indeed, by the honour of intelligence be meant the honour 
paid to cultivation of the mental faculties, such honour is in 
the highest sense legitimate, since it is really paid to those 
moral qualities which are inseparable from work. Only it 
ought also in consistency to be paid to the peasant who cannot 
read, and who day by day earns an honest livelihood by the 
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weat of his brow. If by intelligence be meant the original 
zift of Gop’s image in reason, talent, or genius, which has 
been developed in this case by opportunities, while in that case 
it has lain unavoidably dormant, the honour paid to it is really 
paid’ to the opportunities, not to the endowment itself. The 
pwest savages possess in an undeveloped form the powers 
yhich charm the most cultivated minds in Europe ; and if the 
priginal endowment be the object of honour, it should be 
honoured, whether it be developed or not. To make in- 
telligence, in the sense of cultivated intellect, the real test of 
a claim to honour, would secure such honour to Voltaire, and 
on we not add ?) to Satan, while denying it to the Apostles 
Christ. To make intelligence, in the sense of the common 
faculty which is capable of reflecting on self and of knowing 
‘Gop, the ground of that claim, is to own that a debt of honour 
is due to the whole human family. 
_ The precept before us, however, is not adverse to our recog- 
izing the specific titles to honour which individuals or classes 
may possess. It only insists upon a broader basis of such 
right to honour than that which any of these titles suggest. 
It is entirely in harmony with the honourable recognition of 
moral worth, because moral worth enriches and intensifies 
what is best in humanity, namely, the freedom and power of 
man’s will. It does not force us to condone either the wilful 
propagation of error or the guilt of crime. It does not imply 
indifference to the interests either of truth or virtue. Suppose 
that we take St. Paul’s advice, and “reject a man that is an 
heretic after the first and second admonition,” * do we therefore 
neglect St. Peter’s injunction to honour all men ? Surely not. 
What is it that we reject? The error surely, not the man, 
We may even honour the man while rejecting the error; we 
may honour him in spite of the error; we may think the best 
of him we can, and yet feel it a duty to truth to dissociate 
ourselves from him. Suppose, again, that society, acting on a 
Divine sanction and in self-defence, takes the life of a mur- 
derer. Here, at any rate you say, in this death of ignominy 
and pain, there is a limit to the honour of humanity. The 
eriminal, you urge, has forfeited human rights, and society 
cannot draw fine distinctions between the repression of crime 
and the punishment of the offender. But the Church waits 
at the foot of the scaffold, that she may honour in its last 
“agony the freedom and the intelligence of a human soul. It ° 
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may be necessary that the culprit should forfeit his life: b 
it may also be true that the real guilt is, in the eyes of ¢ 
higher Equity, shared between the criminal and society at 
large. Society, by its prevailing tone of lax morality, and by 
its unchristian neglect of responsibilities towards the ignérant 
and the poor, has helped to produce the crime, though its 
instinct of self-protection forces it to smite the hand that 
actually did the deed. The Church represents, in some sort, 
the Eternal Justice, and persists in honouring where society 
has condemned. Even in the.extreme case of madness, when 
all that marks the moral and mental life of the soul has 
been darkened or paralyzed, Christians have felt that even a 
special honour is due to the sad wreck of humanity. Christian 
charity has been prodigal of a peculiar and tender respect 
for an affliction, which, if it involves a lifelong dislocation 
of faculties, does not of itself imply the final ruin of a spiritual 
being. 

It is not a little remarkable, that this very Epistle, which 
bids us “ honour all men,” is one of the five Apostolic Epistles — 
containing directions to slaves respecting their duties to their 
masters. At first sight, there seems an intrinsic incompatibility 
between the precept, and such an indirect sanction of an insti- 
tution which was its standing violation. But this incom- 
patibility is rather apparent than real. If the Apostles did 
not provoke the horrors of a social revolution by at once 
proscribing slavery ; if they left it to die,—a lingering death, 
it is true,—at the hands of the generations to come, penetrated 
by a sense of its violation of the law of Christ, and of the 
rights of man :—this was because they felt themselves in 
possession of a principle so strong, that it would purge slavery 
of its worst evils, before destroying it. ‘That principle was 
the dignity of man, created in God’s image, and redeemed by 
Christ. Conscious of this dignity, the slave could rejoice to — 
copy the humiliations of the Divine Master Who had really . 
ennobled him. Conscious of this dignity, the master could 
not but respect his slave, as a brother in Christ, side by side 
with whom he too was himself waiting for judgment. In the ~ 
presence of these sublime realities, the outward inequalities of — 
life fade away from the soul’s sight ; the eye is fixed only upon — 
that which does not change. A few years of service or of | 
command are equally unimportant to a being who has Eternity — 
clearly before him, and who measures human greatness by the | 
standards which it supplies. | 
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III. The practical bearings of this suggestive precept are so 
erous that it will be necessary to confine ourselves to the 
llowing, by way of conclusion. 

1. “Honour all men” is a fitting motto for the spirit of 
much of our study in this place. Whatever may have been of 
late years, whatever may be in years to come, the modifications 
introduced into our educational course, it cannot be doubted 
that to the school of Litere Humaniores there must always 
be assigned a place of special importance. _ How full of mean- 
ing is the title of that school! It carries us back to the close 
of the Middle Ages. It expresses the rising reaction against 
that scholastic method which had penetrated into and stiffened 
all departments of human thought. It represents a craving 
for, or a new admiration of, a literature, more human in its 
interests than were the dialectics, in which the substance of 
thought and feeling had seemed to evaporate in the culture 
of intellectual form. It embodies the conviction that in the 
works of the historians, the orators, and the poets of antiquity, 
the minds and hearts of men were laid bare with a breadth 
and fulness which must ever make them worthy objects of the 
closest human study. If there is much in these writers with 
which no Christian can sympathize, much which degrades and 
brutalizes human nature; yet St. Basil had pointed out that 
they afforded that special preparation for the study of the 
faith which is needed by those who would effectively show 
how it meets the sympathies and wants of man. If, from the 
thirteenth century onwards, in consequence of an educational 
movement of like nature to that which took place in Imperial 
Rome during the second century, the “ humanities” had fallen 
into discredit; yet in earlier ages, throughout those great 
schools of the Benedictine Order with which are associated 
_ the names of St. Boniface, and Aleuin, and Rhabanus Maurus, 
and Venerable Bede, they had been cultivated with the utmost 
enthusiasm. It may be a natural wish in those who are look- 
ing forward to serving God in Holy Orders to desire to abandon 
_ the study of Pagan writers, and to live in an intellectual 
_ atmosphere, fed by the words of Holy Seripture, and by the 
great Teachers of the Ancient Church. But, in truth, like 
the Jewish law, the Greek and Latin classics are a pedagogue 
whose especial duty it is to lead us down to the school of 
Christ. They show us the human soul in the freshness and 
beauty and strength of nature, yet also in the weakness and 
degradation which must mark the absence of grace. If there 
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is much in them to regret, there is much more to admire ; if 
none of them, not even the purest of the Stoic moralists, can 
approve himself absolutely to a Christian judgment, yet they 
all, in different degrees, are marked by that beauty and meaning 
which belong to everything truly human, and which we honour 
in our tribute of honour to man. i 

2. “ Honour all men.” Here is the Christian rule for social 
intercourse. Honour high station ; honour authority ; honour 
genius ; honour courage ; honour even success, if you will; 
but do not limit your honour to these things. If you honour 
the representative men of humanity, those who embody and in- 
tensify its great qualities or interests, do not forget that that 
which you honour in them is shared in a measure by all. 

If, indeed, our intercourse with each other were constantly 
penetrated by the recollection of what we really are and of the 
respect which is due to the sanctities of the soul’s life, how 
different would it be! Not necessarily less bright and genial ;— 
but certainly more earnest, more thorough, more full of meaning. 
As it is, we too often retain the forms of Christian courtesy, 
while we have lost the sense of their power. How altered, 
too, would be our bearing towards servants and social inferiors, — 
who, in addition to other titles to honour, own the glory of 
correspondence, in the circumstances of their outward life, to 
the condition of our Lorp Himself! If only we could see in 
all with whom we deal, beings who, like ourselves, are for a 
brief while on their trial, and who share with us the awfulness 
and the blessedness of existence ; how vivid and keen, how 
tender withal, how full of attention and respect would be not 
merely our outward manner, but our inmost feelings towards 
them ! 

Nor can I refrain from saying that, in the days which are 
opening upon us in England, we shall find this social spirit, 
eminently Christian and ever obligatory as it is, nothing less 
than a political necessity. If in the new distribution of power 
among our countrymen in years to come, we are to escape from 
collisions of class with class, leading on, it may be, even to 
revolutionary violence, it must be, under Gop, by an earnest 
effort on the part of those who represent the higher orders of 
society to cultivate and to practise a deeper, more earnest 
respect for human beings as such. It is upon your determina- 
tion in this matter, my brethren, more than upon that of the 
representatives of any other class in this country, that our 
future depends. In the absence of this spirit, an old society 
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like that of England, based on feudal and Tudor traditions, 
must obviously have very much to fear ; with its increase, we 
jave assuredly everything to hope. 
3. Lastly, in this precept we may discover the true spirit 
of Christian works of mercy. All the plans which Christian 
charity really devises and sets on foot are based on the 
principle of respect for man. Christian charity refuses to deal 
vith human beings like counters and in masses ; she leaves it 
fo other agencies to sweep the refuse poverty of society into its 
workhouses, and its refuse labour into the hold of an emigrant 
ship ; while note is taken of each unit only so far as is needful 
in order to secure the accuracy of the official return, and to 
supply his data to the statistician. Christian charity relieves 
poverty, not as conferring a favour, but as satisfying what is 
in some sense a right ; ;—the right of humanity to live e, and to 
ask in Gop’s name at the hands of property the means of 
livelihood. Christian charity refuses to acquiesce in the 
inhuman dogma that men or races are incurably bad or de- 
graded ; she treats the lowest as still bearing within, the 
stamp of the Divine likeness, as still capable, through super- 
‘natural grace, of the highest elevation.” She bends respect- 
fully to tend the foulest wounds; she kneels upon the pave- 
ment side by side with the Eternal Christ, that she may wash 
the feet which have been soiled in traversing the wastes of 
time ; she bows herself to the very earth that she may “ take 
the sinner out of the dust, and lift the beggar from the dung- 
hill” and then “set him with the princes, even with the 
princes of the people”’* of Christ. Especially, in the little ones 
who fill her schools she respects and tends the image of Gop, 
and that sprinkling of the Holy Blood, which has not yet been 
forfeited. But whether she instructs the young, or feeds the 
hungry, or clothes the naked, or provides labour for the un- 
employ ed, or offers shelter to the homeless, or an asylum to the 
deranged, or a refuge where the fallen may find aids to rise, or 
a bed where the sick may die in peace, tended by the hand of 
_ love,—everywhere she stands before humanity, not as a 
patroness, but as might a loving and faithful servant, who is 
too loyal, too enamoured of her master’s name and birthright, 
to be other than affectionate and respectful in the hour of his 
_ poverty and his shame. 
5 Associate yourselves then, dear brethren, with this sublime 
“charity of the Church. Endeavour during this season of 
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discipline and repentance to give a practical turn to the 
honour which you owe to all men. Honour, indeed, those for 
whom you can do nothing in the way of outward service ; 
honour your betters in Chureh and State, your superiors in 
acquirements or in station; but honour also the Poor, the 
fallen, the sick, the ignorant. Honour these, if not in person, 
at least by proxy. There are penitentiaries, hospitals, schools 
around, where an unmercenary love, which money can neither 
create nor buy, relieves human wants, bodily and spiritual, in: 
the Name of Christ, and therefore with the tenderness of 
respect. Assist some one of these works of merey, by deny- 
ing yourselves something that you will really miss ; so that 
when Easter comes you may have part in that joy whose 
sweetness is proportioned to the Sacrifice that precedes it—a 
Sacrifice offered to Gop, in the interests and for the honour of 
man, 
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SERMON IV. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE SPIRIT. 


2 Cor. iii. 17. - 
Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. 


‘fe the confessedly difficult passage which precedes these 
words, the Apostle is contrasting the ministry of the Law 
with that of the Gospel. The glory of the legal ministry had 
shone forth in rays of light, visible to the eye of sense, from 
the countenance of the great Lawgiver, as he descended from 
the Mountain of Revelation. “The children of Israel could 
not stedfastly behold the face of Moses for the glory of his 
countenance.” * But the glory thus symbolized was of an alto- 
gether inferior order to that of the New Covenant. As a rule 
of life, without the Atoning Blood to pardon sin and without 
the grace of the Spirit to make obedience possible, the Law 
had been but a ministration of condemnation. As a typical 
system, it had been destined to pass away on the appearance 
of the Antitype which fulfilled it. In either respect it con- 
trasted disadvantageously with the Gospel, which was at once 
endowed with perpetuity and a ministration of spiritual 
righteousness. Hence there was an important difference be- 
tween the mental and spiritual perceptions of the Jew and 
_ those of the Christian. Moses had veiled his face, it was true ; 
_ because “ when Aaron and all the children of Israel saw that 
the skin of his face shone, they were afraid to come nigh him.” * 
But, according to the Apostle, the immediate motive of this 
uct did not exhaust its far-reaching significance. The veil did 
not merely shroud the “glory” of the Law from the eyes of 
the terrified Israelites. It also protected the early dispensa- 
tion from a too penetrating scrutiny, which might have re- 
vealed in the very history of its introduction a Higher Object 
beyond itself. ‘Moses put a vail over his face, that the 
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children of Israel could not stedfastly look to the end of tha 
which is abolished.”+ More than fifteen centuries had passed 
since the revelation of Sinai, but in the days of St. Paul th 
face of Moses was still shrouded from the eyes of Israel. The 
Tallith, used during prayer and the reading of the Law, per- 
petuated the symbol in every synagogue. And that which 
met the eye too truly pictured the spiritual fact which the eye 
could not reach. ‘Even unto this day when Moses is read 
the vail is upon their hearts.”? The darkness, however, was 
not to last. ‘ When it [the heart of the people] shall turn to 
the Lord, the vail shall be taken away.” This was the 
promise. It is explained by the assertion that “ where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.”* For the Spirit of 
the Lord dwells with all who are really converted to Christ, 
since “the Lord is That Spirit.” In other words, to possess 
the Lord Jesus Christ is to possess the Holy Ghost, Who is the 
Minister and Guardian of Christ’s Presence in the soul. The 
immediate and practical conclusion is, that those who are con- 
verted to Jesus Christ, have escaped from the veil which 
darkened the spiritual intelligence of Israel. The converting 
Spirit is the source of positive illumination; but before He 
enlightens thus, He must give freedom from the veil of pre- 
judice which denies to Jewish thought the exercise of any real 
insight into the deeper sense of Scripture. That sense is 
seized by the Christian student of the ancient Law, because in 
the Church of Jesus Christ he possesses the Spirit ; and 
“where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

In this interpretation of the passage some hesitation may be 
felt as to the construction of the words, “The Lord is that 
Spirit.” According to St. Chrysostom, the three Greek 
fathers who follow him, our own Bishop Pearson,‘ and others, — 
“the Spirit” is here the subject, and “the Lord” the pre- 
dicate of the proposition ; which thus becomes an assertion of 
the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. But this construction would 
seem to detach the words too violently from their preceding 
context, to which they plainly stand in the relation of an 
explanation. On the other hand, “the Spirit 5 (78 TVEDp.a.), 
explained as it is by the following To mvedpa Kvpiov, cannot 
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mean merely the sense, mind, drift of the Law, or of the 
G Gospel, or anything else or less than the personal Holy Ghost 
Himself. And the preceding verse is decisive in obliging us 
o understand by “the Lord,” Jesus Christ our Saviour. 
‘The Lord Jesus Christ is that Spirit.” But the Catholic 
Creeds, not to mention other passages of Holy Scripture itself, 
orbid us to recognize here any assertion of absolute personal 
dentity. Moreov er, the law of the copula does not compel us 
to adopt a construction which would imply such an assertion. 
he point of view of the whole passage is so plain as to have 
made a more accurate expression unnecessary.2 To have 
communion with Christ is to have communion with*the Holy 
Spirit, and communion with the Holy Spirit is freedom. The 
Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Christ, the living principle of His 
indwelling and of His action, both in the soul and in the 
‘Church. He is called the Spirit of Christ, because He is sent. 
by Christ, and for the purpose of endowing us with Christ’s 
Nature and Mind, and of knitting us into the unity of His 
sacred Body, as in other ways, so pre-eminently through the 
Sacraments. His presence does not supersede the Presence of 
Christ : He co-operates in, He does not work apart from, the 
mediatorial work of Christ. To regard the workings of the 
Holy Ghost as altogether separate from the mediatorial actions 
of the Redeemer, would be “to suppose that there is some 
other name than that of Christ given under heaven, whereby 
we might be saved.”* If Christ is the Head of the Holy 
Body, the Eternal Spirit is that living Soul by which the 
members of the Body are bound together.6 To possess 
‘the Holy Spirit is to possess Christ; to have lost the Holy 
‘Spirit is to have lost Christ. Accordingly our Lord speaks of 
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i.e. to the Lord Jesus Christ, by conversion to His Gospel. 
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the Gift of Pentecost as if It were His own second coming i 
“JT will not leave you comfortless; I will come to you.”? 
And after telling the Romans that “if any nian have not the 
Spirit of Christ he is none of His,” St. Paul adds, “ Now if 
Christ be in you, the body is dead because of sin.”* Here Christ’s 
“being in” the Christian, and the Christian’s “having the 
Spirit of Christ,” are equivalent terms. In like manner, as our 
Lord had taught the Jews, “If the Son shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed ;””* so here His Apostle says of the Spirit 
Who administers His kingdom and perpetuates His Presence, 
“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

The specific liberty which is here more particularly in ques- 
tion, consisted in the “taking away of the vail,” which had 
hidden from the Jew the deeper, that is the Christian, sense of 
the Old Testament. It is not merely liberty- from the yoke of 
the Law. Itis liberty from the tyranny of obstacles which 
cloud the spiritual sight of truth. It is liberty from spiritual 
rather than intellectual dulness ; it is liberty froma state of-soul 
which cannot apprehend truth. The Eternal Spirit still gives 
this liberty. He gave it, in the first age of the Gospel, to 
those Jews whom, like St. Paul himself, He led to the know- 
ledge and love of Jesus Christ. 

But the text covers a much larger area than is required for 
the particular conclusion to which it is a premise. It is the 
enunciation of a master-feature of the Gospel. It proclaims a 
great first principle which towers high above the argument, 
into which it is introduced for the purpose of proving a single” 
points ‘“ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
Freedom is not an occasional largess of the Divine Spirit ; it 
is not merely a reward for high services or conspicuous devo- 
tion. It is the invariable accompaniment of the Spirit’s true 
action. Or rather, it is the very atmosphere of His Presence. 
Wherever He really is, there is also freedom. He does not 
merely strike off the fetters of some narrow national prejudice, — 
or of some antiquated ceremonialism. He does not descend — 
from Heaven to subvert an earthly despotism. He comes not — 
that He may provide for “the freedom of man’s outward — 
individual action, consistently with the safety of human — 
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society.” His mission is not to bestow an external, political, 
social freedom. For no political or social emancipation can 
give real liberty to an enslaved soul. And no tyranny of the 
state or of society can enslave a soul that has been really 
eed. Nor is the freedom which He sheds abroad in 
hristendom a poor reproduction of the restless, volatile, self- 
asserting, sceptical temper of Pagan Greek life, adapted to the 
forms and thoughts of modern” civilization, and awkwardly 
expressing itself in Christian phraseology. If He gives 
liberty, it is in the broad, deep sense of that word. At His 
idding, the inmost soul of man has free play ; it moves hither 
and thither; it rises heavenward, like the lark, as if with a 
buoyant sense of unfettered life and power. This liberty 
‘comes with the gift of truth ;* it comes along with that gift, 
of which in its fulness the Eternal Spirit is the only Giver.’ 
He gives freedom from error for the reason; freedom from 
‘constraint for the affections ; freedom for the will from the 
tyranny of sinful and human wills. Often has human nature 
imagined for itself such a freedom as this; it has sketched 
the outlines more or less accurately ; it has sighed in vain for 
the reality. Such freedom is, in fact, a creation of grace; the 
sons of God alone enjoy it. “Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty.” 
On this day “the Holy Church throughout the world doth” 
specially “acknowledge” and adore “ “the Holy Ghost the 
Comforter,” as the Peer and Equal, in His Divine Personality, 
of the Only-Begotten Son, and of the Everlasting Father. 
To-day especially we remember how in His condescension He 
became a gift to man, in order that through His blessed 
esence we might be free. May He deign to enable us to 
dwell reverently and truthfully on that freedom which He 
bestows, as an essential feature of our Pentecostal heritage ! 
May we learn to prize highly or earnestly to long after this 
great gift, which it is still and for ever His office and His 
good pleasure to shed abroad in all its reality and beauty upon 
_ the great family of His regenerate children ! 

The natural images which are used in Holy Scripture to set 
forth the presence and working of the Holy Spirit are, in 
different ways, suggestive of the freedom which He bestows 
upon the soul. The Dove,* which pictures His gentle move- 
ment on the soul and in the Church, suggests also the power 
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of rising at will above the dead level of the soil into a higher 
region where it is at rest. The “cloven tongue like as 
fire”? is at once light and heat; and light and heat impl 
ideas of the most unrestricted freedom. What freer than th 
light, of which the many-coloured rays, with their unequal 
undulations, dart through space with the same astonishing 
velocity ? What more calculated to exhibit a natural picture 
of the penetrating action of Spirit in our active life, than the 
singular transformations whereby, through well-known ex- 
periments, heat is first resolved into mechanical force, and 
then mechanical force or motion are again rendered back into 
equivalent heat? ‘The wind” blowing “ where it listeth, 
while thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth;”* the well of water in the 
soul, springing up, like a perpetual fountain, unto everlasting 
life ;* such are our Lord’s own chosen symbols of the Pente- 
costal Gift. Do not these figures speak, in a language in- 
telligible to all, not merely of a mysterious endowment, but 
also of a buoyant self-expanding life ; of that range of thought, 
and joy of heart, and impulse and strength of will, which is 
the positive side of the gift of freedom? ‘The light, the heat, 
the wind, the stream of water, are images not merely of the 
Divine force which acts upon the soul, but of the movement of 
the soul itself, as spiritualized and transformed by the Heavenly 
Visitant. 

And these figures prepare us for the language of the Apostles 
when they are tracing the results of the great Pentecostal gift 
in the Christian soul, or in the Christian Church. With St. 
James, the Christian no less than the Jew has to obey a law, 
but the Christian law is “a law of liberty.”° The will of the 
Christian, regenerate and free, rejoices to obey it. With St. 
Paul, the Church of Christ, the true mother of mankind, is the 
Jerusalem which is “ free ;’’® she is contrasted with the bond- 
woman, whose children Christians are not;’ the Christian is 
to stand fast in a liberty with which Christ has freed him :* 
he is free from the ‘* yoke of bondage” which was imposed by 
the Synagogue. He is, if indeed he is alive unto God, free 
from a yet heavier yoke; he is ‘made free from sin, and 
become the servant of righteousness.” ° St. Paul compares 
this freedom, “the glorious liberty of the children of God,” 
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with the “ bondage of corruption ;”* he contrasts the “ law of 
the spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” which gives us Christians 
our freedom, with the enslaving “law of sin and death.”? 
According to St. Paul, the Christian slave is essentially free, 
even while he still wears his chain.? The New Testament 
everywhere represents the gift of freedom as of the essence of 
the Gospel. Freedom of thought, which voluntarily submits 
to absolute truth; freedom of affection, which hastens to 
embrace the Eternal Beauty ; freedom of will, which yet 
moves harmoniously with and in submission to the Will of 
Him “ Whose service is perfect freedom.” For “ where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

_ I. The kingdom of the Spirit, then, is the home of mental 
liberty. From the first God has consecrated liberty of thought, 
y withdrawing thought sronni the control of society. Society 


words and actions. But it cannot force the sanctuary of our 
thought. That mysterious world which lies open to God and 
to conscience can only be revealed to our fellow-men by our 
wn voluntary act. And He Who came from heaven to-day 
that He might enrich the human soul by His Blessed Presence, 
ising it to new and supernatural capacities, came not to 
aspend, but to recognize, to carry forward, to expand, and to 
fertilize almost indefinitely the thought of man. He has 
vindicated for human thought the liberty of its expression 
gainst imperial tyranny, and official superstition. The blood 
of those saints and martyrs of the first three centuries, whose 
names live for ever in the heart of the grateful Church, 
Witnessed to the truth, that, where the Spirit of the Lord is, 


Pentecost upon human thought, Christians became conscious 
of a new power, almost of the presence of a new sense, in 
their perception of the supernatural. The thought which God 
had thus admitted to share after a measure His counsels and 
is Mind could not but be free. - 
} In other days, other features of the Church’s system, the 
severe morality of the Gospel, the organic structure of the 
ierarchy, the unalterable principles or the consecrated tra- 
ditions of the life and worship of the Church’s children, have 
been separately arraigned as the foes of liberty. The main 
currents of human interest have for the most part swept past 
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the bed of these now wellnigh antiquated controversies ; : 
as the objections and replies, so familiar to theologians of 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, die away upon our ears i 
the distance of history, we find that we have been carried on- 
wards to a point at which the whole colour of controversy has 
suddenly altered, and the issues have become vastly more 
momentous. For now a central, inalienable feature of Chris- 
tianity, which has been always accepted alike by Rome and 
Lambeth, and by Lambeth and Geneva, as a common premise, 
as an axiomatic principle, is called in question. A principle 
which was equally admitted by Bellarmine and by Calvin, 
however they may have differed as to the range of its applica. 
tion, has come to be regarded by one considerable section of 
the thought of our day as the distinctive enemy at least of 
intellectual freedom. So that while I am insisting upon liberty 
as a Pentecostal blessing, methinks I hear the murmurs of an 
unexpressed objection rising around me, which it is not difficult 
to shape into words. ‘Others,’ the objection might seem te 
i ea others may speak of liberty, but not you. Others, who 
‘are committed to nothing, and who have professed no 
os who inquire, who “think, who doubt, who deny, may 
‘rightly speak of freedom. They indeed may be supposed 
‘really to enjoy it. But to wear the livery of a Church, to 
‘accept the championship of a Creed, and to rejoice in your 
‘portion,—these conditions are incompatible with liberty. 
‘They imply adhesion to that which in the world of thought is 
‘its energetic antagonist ; they commit you to the princi 
‘of dogma.’ 

Undoubtedly, in the judgment of an influential school of 
recent growth, dogma is the real enemy of religious freedom 
This idea, indeed, bids fair to exert no little influence in our 
day and generation. It does not merely find expression in 
books which deal exclusively with theological questions. You 
may trace it in the literature of science, in the manifestos of 
politicians, in the many works of fiction which are designed te 
interest the people. Sometimes this idea seems to be asserted 
with all the vehemence of an overmastering passion. Some 
times, too, it enlists in its service the resources of a style of 
well-nigh unrivalled clearness and beauty. We are told that 
dogma is “slavish” and “arrogant ;” that it is “ barren” and 
“irrational ;” that “it overlays the truths of Christianity ;” 
that it is a “hard integument” in which the Churches are 
“cased.” To value dogma is invidiously contrasted with 
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setting a value on Christian character and Christian life ; as 
hough, in virtue of some necessary law, the man who cares 
or the one must perforce neglect the other. Dogma, it would 
seem, belongs to the Church of the past ; the Church of the 
future will practically dispense with it. The Creeds, those 
monuments of its ancient sway, may still be retained, upon 
arehwological principles, or as a point of ecclesiastical honour, 
But in the real life and heart of the Church, dogma will be by 
degrees “ thrown into the background, and may in the end pass 
practically out of view.”? 

_ Such is frequently in our day the language of really.generous 
_ spirits, whom it would be unjust to charge with any conscious 


religion. The idea which is latent in this objection to dogma 
_ is, that it must, from the nature of the case, be untrue. Truth 
cannot be “arrogant ;”’ it cannot “overlay” truth; it cannot 
_ be contrasted with morality, as if morality were its antagonist ; 
it is not likely to pass away, since we know that “it endureth 
from generation to generation.””* Dogma is assumed, rather 
than stated in terms, to be untrue. This assumption is partly 
traceable to a weakened belief in the reality of an objective 
evelation committed to the Church of Christ. Those who 
_ believe such a revelation to have been given, believe that its 
substance can be stated in language, and welcome the state- 
ment when made by competent authority. 

But there are other causes at work among us which help to 
account for this hostility to dogma. The hands that direct the 
- onslaught are the hands of Esau: but the voice gives utterance 
_ to no native type of English thought; it is the voice of the 
philosophy of Hegel. Certainly the main laws, the most 
_ cherished features of the system of that thinker, are rarely 
presented to, and would not readily be accepted by, English 
- intellect. We English do not readily enter into the statement 
that the real and the rational are identical, so that the develop- 
ment of the Idea regulates the development of Being ; we do 
‘not understand the asserted necessity which imposes upon 
nature and history “the geometrical movement of the Idea 
scientifically determined ;” we fail to see that logic and onto- 
logy may be reduced to a single science; we are not often 
_ invited to consider the threefold rhythm of the development of 
pure Being, that is, of nonentity. But we do encounter, we 


i “he G. Smith, On the Abolition of Tests, pp. 24, 43, 75, 76, 83. 
8. C. 5. 
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may even have accepted habits of thought, principles of criticis: 
with no obvious internal connection between each other, y: 
distilled, so to speak, from the complete system of the philo 
sopher, and generally hostile to the dogmatic side of Christianity. 
We need not travelfar to listen to some contemptuous rejection 
of the very idea of personality. We are scarcely less than 
familiar with the paradox that contradictories may be identical. 
We are more or less acquainted with a criticism of which the 
central feature is the conception of an indeterminate Being, 
who under the double form of nature and history, and through 
a succession of phenomena, becomes determinate. We witness 
around us, again and again, the entire surrender of all sense 
whatever of a fixed truth ; the diseased mind’s eye can see at 
length nothing but the shadowy, fugitive forms of universal 
change. There is no recognized rule for reason; in human 
opinion all is true and yet nothing is true. All truth is partial 
and limited ; all statements of truth are true and false at once. 
Contradiction is essential to real knowledge ; you only complete 
an assertion when you have stated its contradictory. Truth 
does not admit of simple positive statement ; “its real utter- 
ances must perforce flow in a ceaseless rhythm of antitheses.” 
Name this temper of mind as you will; it is in truth the 
genuine spirit of Hegel. And such a form of intellectual 
activity is necessarily hostile to the Christian principle of 
dogma. 

This hostility moreover is reinforced from a very opposite 
quarter. The prevalence of experimental methods of inquiry 
leads many minds among us tacitly to assume that nothing is 
real, the truth of which cannot be established and tested by 
observation. Never before in the history of the world were 
the lower districts of human knowledge so wonderfully - 
enlarged, as has been the case in our own day, through the 
astonishing triumphs of the natural sciences. Never before in 
the history of Christendom has it seemed as if those higher 
summits of thought, which can only be reached by faith, were 
shut out from the view of so many noble souls by a cloud of 
almost Pagan darkness. And when in the imperishable creeds © 
of Christendom, essential dogmatic truth, like the lightning 
flash playing around the mountain-peak, discovers for a 
moment to some enthusiastic experimentalist the existence of 
a higher world than that in which he so meritoriously pursues 
his observations, he is sometimes rather irritated than delighted 
and cheered by the discovery. Because dogmatic Christianity 
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is a positive protest against the theory which sees no value in 
any save experimental methods of inquiry, the experimentalist 
will not unfrequently join with the Hegelian in denouncing 
dogma as the enemy of liberty.’ 

Thus it is almost within our own day, that in obedience to 
these and kindred impulses, a dexterous and active rhetoric 
has associated this honoured word with the idea of necessary 
assumption and falsehood. It has contrived to invest a simple 
name with the power of a hostile and popular argument. Yet 
after all, brethren, what is dogma? Certainly St. Paul? in 
two cases uses the word more or less disparagingly of those 
Mosaic ordinances which were falsely insisted on by the 
Judaizers. And theological definitions, such as was that of 
the Immaculate Conception, might remind us that we too must 
still use the word occasionally in an unfavourable sense. But 
any such use of the word ought to be exceptional ;° since of 
itself it suggests nothing untrustworthy or discreditable. Thus 
the term belongs to the language of civilians ; it is applied 
to the imperial edicts in the New Testament,‘ as elsewhere. 
It also finds a home in the language of philosophy. It is the 
counterpart of the atros éfa of her great names. And when 
Cicero, in reviewing the intellectual movement of centuries, ex- 
claims that “ philosophy should now have confidence in herself 
and in her dogmas ;”° we may reflect that his advice is not 
even in our own day entirely disregarded, since many philosophers 
who denounce the dogmatic statements of the Gospel can 
hardly be described as undogmatic, when they are elaborating 
their own social, or political, or cosmica] theories. 

But it is, as applied to the decrees of the Apostolic Council 
of Jerusalem,® that the word emerges almost into its full 
ecclesiastical sense. That which seemed good (éoe) to the 
Holy Ghost and to Apostolical authority becomes a dogma, 
Certainly the contents of those earliest Apostolical decrees are 


1 Of. Caro, Idée de Dieu, pp. 28, sqq. 
2 Eph. ii. 15. Col. ii. 14: comp. v. 20. 
___ * Dogma is used of heretical tenets in a bad sense, but with qualifying 
words which fix this sense. Thus, ris aoeBelas déyuara, St. Chrys. t. viii. 
Serm. y. St. Augustine speaks of heretical dogmas as “ pestifera et morti- 
fera.” (De Civ. Dei, xviii. 51.) The seventh decree of the third Gicumenical 
Council describes the “dogmas” of Nestorius as mxp& kad dieorpappéva. 
(Routh, Opuse. vol. ii. p. 9.) 

4 St. Luke ii. 1. Acts xvii. 7. 

§ Cicero, Quast. Acad. Prior. ii. 9: “Sapientia . . . . neque de se ipsd 
dubitare debet, neque de suis decretis, que philosophi yocant 5éypara” 

® Acts xvi. 4: cf. xv. 20, 28. 
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practical directions, and not definitions of doctrme ; although 
they all illustrate a great doctrinal principle. However, in St. 
Tgnatius, in St. Justin Martyr, in St. Clement, in Origen, in 
the Apostolical Constitutions, the word dogma is used of the 
teaching of Christ and His Apostles, and of essential Christian 
truth.2, And in Socrates the historian, in St. Gregory Nyssen, 
in St. Cyril of Jerusalem, dogmatic truth is carefully distin- 
guished from the 7@xdv pépos, or province of morals.® 

Dogma, then, is essential Christian truth thrown by authority 
into a form which admits of its permanently passing into the 
understanding and being treasured by the heart of the people.* 
“The greatest of acquirements,” says St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
“is the science of dogmas.” For dogma is an active protest 
against those sentimental theories which empty revelation of 
all positive value. Dogma proclaims that Revelation does 


1 St. Ion. ad Magnes. ¢. xiii.: omovdacare BeBouwOqvat ev rots ddypact TOD 
Kuptov kal Tay arooréAwr. 

2 Orig. Cont. Cels. iii. 39. Hus. H. E. vii. 30. Compare the other 
quotations in Kuhn, Finleztung, p. 191, note 1. See also Suicer, Thesaurus, 
sub voce; Baur. Dogmengeschichte, i. p. 10. 

3 Socr. H. E. ii. 44, p. 132, ed. Oxf. The teaching of Meletius on 
arriving at Antioch is thus described: 6 5¢ mp@roy pev mep) ddyuaros dta- 
A€yerOar brepeTibeTo, udvnv St Thy HOiKhy SidacKkaAtay Tots akpoaTais mpoc- 
heew. In St. Basil, 7d ris Oecodoyias Séyya is the doctrine of our Lord’s 
divinity; Orat. iv. in Heaaém. In De Sp. Sanet. c. 27, St. Basil uses 
«‘dogma” in the narrower sense of secret traditional and mystical Church 
usage, and he contrasts it with kfpuyua, the substance of the Church’s 
public teaching. St. Chrysostom has ra ris exkAnotas ddéyuara in the 
sense of the doctrine of the Church. §. Greg. Nyss. Ep. vi. says of our 
Lord, that d:apav eis d00 Thy tay Xpiotiavay moArtelay, els Te Td HOiKdY 
Mépos, Kal Thy TOy Soypatwy axpiBeiav, Td wey cwThpiov ddyua ev TH Bamrio- 
gatos mapaddce: KatnopaAricato, Toy 5& Blov hav dia THS THPHTEws TOV 
evToAGy attod Katopbovcba Kedevet. In Gallandi Bibl. Patr. vi. p. 631. 
Cf. quotations by Suicer, s.v. 

* “De toutes ces vérités révélées, on n’appelle dogmes, dans le sens 
rigoureux du mot, que celles..... qui se rapportent a l’essence méme de 
la religion chrétienne, renferment la doctrine ayant pour objet Dieu et Son 
rapport avec le monde et avec ’homme, et déterminent & quoi et comment : 
le chrétien doit croire pour mériter son salut. Comme veérités de la foi, 
elles se distinguent de toutes les vérités (ou regles ou principes) d’action ; 
et comme principes de la foi qui sauve, elles se distinguent de toutes celles 
des vérités de la foi qui sont sans rapport direct avec l’essence de la religion 
chrétienne, et le salut de Phomme.”—Theologie Dogm. Orth. par Macaire, 
tom. i. p. 7, Paris, Cherbuliez. 

5 Méeyoroy Toivuy Ktiud eort TO Tay Soyparwy wabnua. In describing a 
pious life, he observes that éx 5vo todtwy acuveoTnKe, Soypuatwy cvoeBGy Kal 
Todkewy &yd0wy.—S. Cyrill. Hieros. Cat. Lect. iv. 2. ed. Reischl. p. 90. St. 
Chrysostom says that Christianity combines wera ris Tav Soyuatwy opbdrnTos 
tal moAtrelay tyialvovoay. (Hom. 27. in Johan. 3.) a 
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mean something, and what. Accordingly dogma is to be 
found no less truly in the volume of the New Testament than 
in Fathers and Councils. It is specially embodied in our 
Lord’s later discourses, in the recorded sermons of His 
Apostles, in the Epistles of St. Paul. The genuineness of the 
fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians is not 
isputed by the destructive school of Tubingen. Yet this 
chapter is in its form and substance quite as dogmatic as are 
the articles on the Resurrection in the Swmma of Aquinas, or 
in Pearson on the Creed. To grant the existence of false 
dogma is not to deny the existence of true dogma. And the 
question whether true dogma exists at all is distinct from the 
question of its extent. Enough, that He Who came to guide 
Christ’s people into all truth, “ to teach them all things,” ? and 
“bring all things to their remembrance whatsoever” Christ 
“had said unto them,” gives us in such dogmatic formularies 
as the Creeds the very mind of Christ. ‘The Divine Spirit, 
speaking through the clear utterances of Scripture, and the 
illuminated and consenting thought of Christendom, is the real 
author of essential dogma; and we know that “where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” ® 

But you ask, Is not dogma, as a matter of fact, a restraint 
upon thought ? Unquestionably. But your question implies 
notion of liberty which is impossible. Surely a being is free 
when he moves without difficulty in the sphere which is 
assigned to him by his natural constitution. If he can only 


__ ' “Es liegt in déyua der Begriff des Wesentlichen und Nothwendigen, 
des Fundamentalen und Principiellen, das als solehes schlechtlhin anzuer- 
Kennen ist und absolute Geltung hat.”—Baur. Dogmengesch. i. p. 9. 
? St. John xiv. 26. - 
* Hegel implies that the historical treatment of dogmas is fatal to belief 
in them. “Das grisste Zeichen aber, dass die Wichtigkeit dieser Dogmen 
gesunken ist, giebt sich uns darin zu erkennen, dass sie vornehmlich his- 
torisch behandelt und in das Verbiiltniss gestellt werden, dass es die Ueber- 
Zeugungen seyen, die Anderen angehvren, dass es Geschichten sind, die 
nicht in unserm Geiste selbst vorgehen, nicht das Bediirfniss unsers Geistes 
in Anspruch nehmen. Was das Interesse ist, ist diess, wie es sich bei 
-Anderen verhilt, bei Anderen gemacht hat,—diese zufillige Entstehung 
nnd Erscheinung ; iiber die Frage, was man selbst fiir eine Ueberzeugung 
_ habe, wundert man sich.”— Vorlesungen iiber die Phil. der Religion, Erster 
Theil, p. 41. Doubtless the habit of looking at doctrinal truth from with- 
out must issue in infidelity, unless we bear in mind Whose ‘Truth it is 
r which we are considering, and our consequent duties towards it. But of 
_ itself the historical study of doctrine need not make us unbelievers. Com- 
_ Pare Dr. Dollinger’s Vergangenheit und Gegenwart der Kath. Theologie, 
PB 34 8qq- 
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travel beyond his sphere with the certainty of destroying him- 
self, it is not an unreasonable tax upon his liberty, whereby he 
is confined within the barrier that secures his safety. Now 
truth is originally the native element of human thought ; and 
Christian dogma prescribes the direction and limits of truth, 
concerning God and His relations to man. Of course I am 
not supposing that you dispute the truths which are stated in 
the Creed ; I assume you to have your eye upon that group of 
converging lines of evidence, which, although separately un- 
equal to prove the truth of Christianity, are collectively so 
irresistible, that, like the rays ofa burning-glass, they light up 
in the pure soul which seizes their true focus the flame of a 
life-long conviction. You admit then that revealed truths are 
true, but you dislike their being stated dogmatically ? Why ? 
If they are true, why not state them dogmatically ? You 
reply that in this form they check the independence of thought. 
Certainly, in a sense, it is true that they do check it. In other 
words, while you deliberately admit the truth of a position, 
you are not at liberty to deny it. You cannot wish to do so. 
You cannot be loyal to known truth, and at the same time 
ignore or defy her. When you have discovered a fact of ex- 
perience, you are not at liberty to deny that fact ; and you so 
far forfeit your intellectual independence by your discovery. 
The dream of an independence of thought, which owes alle- 
giance to no fixed truth of any kind, is at issue, not merely with 
religion, but with nature herself. An entirely independent 
force, whether mental or material, a force controlled by no 
restraints and obeying no laws, exists nowhere beneath God’s © 
throne. Certainly the physical world does not teach us that 
obedience to law is fatal to freedom. ‘The plants and animals 
around us are subject to stern and unchanging laws ; yet their 
obedience to these laws is compatible with the utmost variety 
of growth, form, colour, individuality, habit. The heavens 
would cease to “declare the glory of God,” if the astronomers — 
were to destroy those invariable forces which confine the 
movement of the swiftest stars to their fixed orbits.. And 
when man himself proceeds to claim that empire which God 
has given him over the world of nature, he finds his energies 
bounded and controlled by law, in every direction. We men 
can indeed transport ourselves, to and fro only on the surface of 
this earth. Here we live and move freely in an atmosphere, 
the elements of which are so combined as to preserve our life. 


1 Bp. Wilberforce. 
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- But if in an attempt to reach the skies we should succeed in 
mounting to a region, removed only by an interval of some few 
miles from the soil on which we tread, and where animal life 
is impossible, we know that death would be the result of our 
success. Meanwhile our aéronauts, and even our Alpine 
climbers, consent to stop short of the impracticable ; they do 
not “complain of the tyranny of the air.”? Moreover, when 
we move within the limits which God has assigned to us, the 
_ swiftness of our movement is proportioned to our obedience to 
law. If, for example, we will content ourselves with the 
modes of travelling known to our forefathers, we may un- 
doubtedly, as we journey hence to the metropolis, diverge from 
the high road or from the rude pathway without danger, if 
not exactly without delay or inconvenience. But perhaps we 
sometimes represent to ourselves the astonishment of Oxford 
men of the last or of previous centuries, if they could have 
been told that it would one day be possible to reach London 
from Oxford in little more than an hour. Yet after all, this 
truly wonderful result has been purchased by what our pre- 
_ decessors might deem a sacrifice of liberty. The engine that 
carries us forward cannot leave the iron tramway which de- 
termines while it facilitates our course, without plunging us, 
at the very least, into an agony of helpless terror. So it is in 
the world of thought. Look at those axioms which form the 
basis of the freest and most exact science known to the human 
mind. We cannot demonstrate them ; we cannot reject them ; 
but the submissive glance by which reason accepts them is no 
unworthy figure of the action of faith. Faith also submits, it 
is true ; but her submission to dogma is the guarantee at once 
of her rightful freedom and of her enduring power. 

No, brethren, a literally complete independence is denied 
even to man’s thought, since thought too, in its beautiful free- 
dom, is a creature of God. To own allegiance to none is a 
prerogative of Deity. We cannot conceive God as dispensing 
with the dependence of any form of created life upon Himself, 
the Source of Life ; since this were to violate the primal law 
of His Being. And in that highest of all subjects, God’s reve- 
lation of Himself to created intelligence, the presumptuous 
self-assertion of the individual thinker, in dealing with His 
message, can only be deemed a dream of folly. The positive 
_ revelations of Scripture and the doctrines of the Church’s 

primitive Creed .claim to be God’s truth ; they are this, or 
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they are falsehoods. That they are what they claim to be is a 
matter of detailed proof ; but I am now contending against the 
method of discrediting them beforehand by denouncing their 
dogmatic form. Surely we inflict upon ourselves no grave dis- 


honour by bending before the Thought of God; surely we © 


move with sufficient freedom, if in our freedom we move along 
the line of orthodoxy. It is the line which the Eternal Reason 
has constructed to span the chasms and to pierce the obstruc- 
‘tions of thought. It is the line from which we cannot deviate, 
if we advance at all, without courting that ruin of all convic- 
tions which is the penalty of a too presumptuous hardihood. 
Certainly, submission to revealed truth does involve a certain 
limitation of intellectual licence. To believe the dogma that 
God exists is inconsistent with a liberty to deny His existence. 
But such liberty is, in the judgment of faith, parallel to that 
of denying the existence of the sun or of the atmosphere. To 
complain of the Creed as an interference with liberty, is to 


imitate the savage who had to walk across London at night, — 


and who remarked that the lamp-posts were an obstruction to 
traffic. Speaking of the liberty of the press, in his work on 
American Democracy, De Tocqueville expresses his longing 
for an intermediate position between an entire absence of 
restraint and an absolute control of the organs of opinion, as 
that which would be best fitted to the real interests of the 
people. We Englishmen, almost alone among the nations of 
the earth, have the happiness to realize in our political life the 
aspiration of the historian. We understand the doctrine of 
the supremacy of the law, and we enjoy the fullest personal 
freedom. In the Church of Christ there is a similar alliance 
between freedom and authority. This alliance may be dis- 
turbed by sections of Christendom or by single theologians, 
who endeavour to enforce an intellectual absolutism in matters 
which are fairly matters of opinion. Or it may be destroyed 
by a rationalism which creates spiritual anarchy, only to lay 
the foundations of a dogmatism differing from that of the 
Church in its entire lack of any respectable authority. But 
“where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” The voice 
of the Spirit in the soul corresponds to the voice of the Spirit 
in Scripture and in the Universal Church ; and obedience is 
felt to be synonymous with freedom. A free people gladly 


th 


pays obedience to those laws which its conscience has recog-_ 


nized as the best expression of social and political justice. 
The free intelligence of the Church bows before the language 
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of the Creeds, because that language accurately guards a Truth 
which the faith of the Church recognizes as of heavenly origin. 
__ They only can suppose that Christian dogma is the antago- 
nist of intellectual freedom, whose misery it is to disbelieve. 
For dogma stimulates thought, provokes thought, sustains 
‘thought at an elevation which, without it, is impossible. It 
is a scaffolding by which we climb into a higher atmosphere : 
_we must perforce think after the fashion of the Infinite Being, 
and it teaches us how to think with steadiness and certainty. 
_ It leaves us free to hold converse with God, to learn to know 
Him, though not as yet to see Him as He is. We can speak 
of Him, ay, and speak to Him, freely and affectionately, 
within the ample limits of a dogmatic definition. Besides this, 
dogma sheds, from its home in the heart of revelation, an 
interest on all surrounding branches of knowledge. God is 
everywhere ; and to have a fixed belief in Him, is to have a 
perpetual interest in all that reflects Him. So that religious 
_dogma is the great intellectual stimulant which really urges 
the friends, and even the foes of that truth which it enshrines, 
_ along the various paths of knowledge. Do you whisper that 
_ dogma stimulates in its earlier, but petrifies into uselessness in 
its later, stage of existence? Look, then, at that glorious 
monument of dogma, at that renowned Confession of Faith, 
which passes among us, unhistorically no doubt, under the 
- name of the great Athanasius.1_ Hooker* warned the English 
- Chureh that the Athanasian Creed had still a work to do, in 
ages far removed from the Arian epoch ; and certainly this Creed 
_ has been a standing offence to latitudinarianism from the days 
of Tillotson to our own. Yet so unprejudiced a witness as 
the present Bishop of Calcutta® has just told us that there are 
forms of Indian thought which no other instrument so adequately 
confronts. This very Creed enables him most authoritatively 
and effectively to advance the missionary work of his Master. 
_ Again, what composition can in reality be more dogmatic than 
the Te Deum? It brings before the soul the truths of the 


1 Cf. Waterland’s Works, vol. iii. pp. 198-220. 

® Eccles. Pol., Bk. V. xiii. 13: “‘ Which thing they very well know, and 
I doubt not will easily confess, who live to their great both toil and grief, 
where the blasphemies of Arians, Samosatenians, Tritheites, Eutychians, 
and Macedonians are renewed ; renewed by them who, to hatch their heresy, 
-ahbat chosen those churches as fittest nests where Athanasius’ Creed is not 
* The Most Rev. Dr, Cotton, late Metropolitan of India. See his Charge, 
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Blessed Trinity and of the Incarnation, with close theological 
precision. Yet as we use it, it stimulates unbounded spiritual 
movement. The soul ranges over earth and heaven, plunges 
into the depths of its own deepest consciousness, mounts to 
the very Heart of God. ‘The soul moves so freely, because it 
moves between fixed certainties. It finds that the sublime 
truths which it adores do not for one moment fetter the 
freedom of its movement. No Christian who seriously believes 
the doctrines that Jesus is God, that the Death of Jesus is a 
world-redeeming Sacrifice, that the Eternal Spirit sanctifies 
the Redeemed, that Scripture is the inspired Word of God, 
that the Sacraments are appointed channels whereby we 
partake of the Life of Jesus, can say that in himself these 
truths have petrified, or arrested, or stifled thought. Rather 
do they open out the widest views of the Divine character, 
and of the destinies of man, and of the vast functions and 
profound interest of the natural world; so that at length 
the swiftest thought finds its utmost range exceeded, and 
pauses to cry out with the Apostle, “O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out !”? or with the Psalmist, “ Lord, what is man, that Thou 
art mindful of him? or the son of man, that Thou visitest 
hain: 2922 ¢ 

Il. And if the kingdom of the Spirit be in truth thus 
friendly to mental freedom, much more is it the home and 
refuge of moral liberty. In it, and in it alone, the will is free. 
Faith in the invisible Christ, in the objective certainties of 
Scripture and the Creed, are the instruments which the Spirit 
uses in the work of our moral emancipation. Over the years 
of past life, during which heaven has been closed to thought, 
because thought has been unenlightened by faith, we can-only 
sigh with Augustine, “Suspirabam ligatus non ferro alieno, 
sed mea ferred voluntate.”* Perhaps it is so still with some 
of us. We are bound with the bands of habit, of passion, of 
prejudice. We hug our chains. Perhaps, like the earliest 
Gnostics, we even dare to promise other men liberty, while 
knowing ourselves to be really slaves; while feeling, in the 
misery of our secret souls, that we are ourselves “ the servants 
of corruption.” 4 

There is no such thing, believe it, as a resurrection from 


1 Rom. xi. 33. ? Ps. viii. 4. 3 St. Aug. Conf. lib. viii. ¢. 5. 


* 2 St. Peter ii. 19. . 
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moral slavery, except for the soul which has laid hold on a 
fixed objective truth.’ If, as M. Renan says, God be merely 
“the category of the ideal,” a “résumé of the supra-sensuous 
needs of man,” then He is man’s creature instead of being man’s 
Creator... The idealized god of the school of Hegel is even 
less able to raise the prostrate will of the creature, the product 
of whose thought he is, than is a brute animal, or a sculptured 
idol, since these at least have the merit of an existence in- 
dependent of the mind of the worshipper. But when, at the 
breath of the Divine Spirit upon the soul, heaven is opened to the 
eye of faith, and man looks up from his misery and his weak- 
ness to the Everlasting Christ upon His throne ; when that 
glorious series of truths, which begins with the Incarnation, 
and which ends with the perpetual Intercession and the 
Sacraments, is really grasped by the soul as certain; then 
assuredly freedom is possible. It is possible ; for the Son has 
taken flesh, and died, and risen again, and interceded with the 
Father, and given us His Spirit and His Sacraments, expressly 
that we might enjoy it. ‘If the Son shall make you free, ye 


1 “The salt of Christianity ” (says Mr. Merivale) ‘‘ has been Dogmatic 

Belief in the Incarnation.” Conv. of Roman Empire, p. 136. Compare a 

striking passage in Mozley’s Bampton Lectures, p. 171. 

_ # The passage to which I refer closes an article on Feuerbach and the 
new Hegelian school. It deserves to be reproduced entire :— 

“A ceux qui, se plagant au point de vue de la substance, me demanderont: 
Ce Dieu est-il ou n’est-il pas?—Oh! Dieu! répondrai-je, c’est lui qui est, 
et tout le reste qui parait étre. Supposé méme que, pour nous philosophes, 
un autre mot fit préférable, outre que les mots abstraits n’expriment pas 
assez clairement la réelle existence, il y aurait un immense inconvénient 2 
nous couper ainsi toutes les sources po¢tiques du passé, et & nous séparer 
r notre langage des simples qui adorent si bien a leur maniére. Le mot 
ieu etant en possession des respects dé Vhumanité, ce mot ayant pour lui une 
longue prescription et ayant été employe dans les belles poésies, ce serait 
renyerser toutes les habitudes du langage que de l’abandonner. Dites aux 
simples de vivre d’aspiration & la vérité, & la beauté, @ la bonté morale, ces 
mots n’auront pour eux aucun sens. Dites-leur d’aimer Dieu, de ne pas 
offenser Dieu, ils vous comprendront 2 merveille. Dieu, Providence, im- 
_ mortalité, autant de bons vieux mots, un peu lourds peut-étre, que la philo- 
sophie interprétera dans des sens de plus en plus raffinés, mais qu’elle ne 
_ Yremplacera jamais avec avantage. Sous une forme ou sous une autre, Dieu 
sera toujours le résumé de nos besoins swpra-sensibles, la categorie de Vidéal 

(c’est-i-dire la.forme sous laquelle nous concevons l’idéal), comme |’espace 

et le temps sont les categories des corps (c’est-a-dire les formes sous lesquelles 
_ nous conceyons les corps). En d’autres termes, homme, placé devant les 

choses belles, bonnes ou vraies, sort de lui-méme, et suspendu par un charme 
céleste, anéantit sa chétive personnalité, s’exalte, s’absorbe. Qu’est-ce que 

cela, si ce n’est adorer?”—Etudes d’ Histoire Religieuse, pp. 418-19. 
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shall be free indeed.” + It is more than possible ; it is easy, 
“The Blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.”? “Who- 
soever believeth in Him shall not perish, but have everlasting 
life:”* ' 

But then, we are to be enfranchised, on the condition of sub- 
mission. Submission! you say, is not this slavery? No, 
believe it, obedience is the school of freedom ; in obeying God, 
you escape all the tyrannies which would fain rob you of your 
liberty. In obeying God, you are emancipated from the cruel 
yet petty despotisms which enslave, sooner or later, all rebel 
wills. In obeying God, you attain not merely freedom, but 
moral royalty ; for if man is royal when he commands nature, 
and yet more royal when he commands his fellow-men, his 
highest exercise of empire is over himself, and he best learns 
to wield it by voluntary submission. He bends in very deed 
the knee to Christ. He prostrates himself before the mys- 
teries of Bethlehem and Calvary. He listens to the new 
commandment as to the charter and secret of his freedom ; 
and he rises a king and priest to God and the Father; he has” 
free access to the courts of heaven; he serves One Whose ser- — 
vice alone is perfect freedom ; nay, “Cui servire regnare est.” 
He reigns over himself; and the play of thought, and feeling, 
and the movement of passion, and the infinite variety of his 
activities, do but subserve the invariable unity, the majestic 
force of his will. As in the material world all expansion is 
proportioned to the compression which precedes it ; so in the 
moral world, due allowance being made for human self-determi- 
nation, the formula still holds good, and the will acts with 
a force which is measured by its power of self-control. Those 
who imagine manliness to consist in the repudiation of all 
authority, do not succeed in making themselves or others really 
men. They help to justify the sarcasm, that our generation 
produces older children and boyish men; that it makes us 
men at sixteen and children at forty. They do more; they 
undermine the source of moral and spiritual greatness, by sap- 
ping its very fundamental law. They create a type of character, 
inventive it may be, and fastidious in debate, but consistently 
weak in action. They are really responsible for that lack of 
individual originality and force, which the author of the Essay 
on Liberty tells us is characteristic of our time, and which he, 
not less than writers who believe with all their hearts the 
Creed of the Church of God, regards as a matter of serious 


! St. John viii. 36. 2? 1 St. Johni. 7. 3 St. John iii. 16. 
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mxiety in the immediate future.’ Above all, they teach a 
loctrine which is inconsistent with the first condition of the 
lighest liberty that is enjoyed either in earth or heaven; 
since in effect they proscribe the duty, the privilege, of a free 
submission to Truth. 
As loyal citizens of that kingdom of the Spirit which is also 
the kingdom of the Incarnation, you may be really free. “If 
the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” Politi- 
eal liberty is a blessing ; liberty of thought is a blessing. But 
the greatest blessing is liberty of the conscience and the will. 
It is freedom from a sense of sin, when all is known to have 
been pardoned through the Atoning Blood; freedom from a 
slavish fear of our Father in heaven, when conscience is offered 
His unerring Eye morning and evening by that penitent 
love which fixes its eye upon the Crucified ; freedom from ecur- 
Tent prejudice and false human opinion, when the soul gazes 
vy intuitive faith upon the actual truth; freedom from the 
depressing yoke of weak health or narrow circumstances, since 
the soul cannot be crushed which rests consciously upon the 
Everlasting Arms ; freedom from that haunting fear of death, 
rhich holds those who think really upon death at all “all 
their lifetime subject to bondage,” unless they are His true 
friends and clients Who by the sharpness of His own Death 
as led the way and “opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers.” It is freedom in time, but also, and beyond, free- 
lom in eternity. In that blessed world, in the unclouded 
esence of the Emancipator, the brand of slavery is incon- 
eivable. In that world there is indeed a perpetual service ; yet, 
ince it is the service of love made perfect, it is only and by 
necessity the service of the free. For “where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty.” 


' Mill, Essay on Liberty, pp. 126-133. 
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Psaum Ixxiii. 26. 


My flesh and my heart faileth: but God ts the str ength of my heart, and 
my portion for ever. 


HIS is one of many passages in the Psalter which show 
how truly it was the life of eternity, which animated the 
hopes, and sustained the courage of true servants of God in 
ancient Israel. If the religious aspirations of the Psalter had 
been really bounded by the horizon of time, it would have been — 
difficult to understand that instinct of the Chureh of Jesus 
Christ, which has guided her from the first ages to place these 
inspired poems in the hands of her children. Here is a vast 
world-wide society, constituted on the supposition of its pos- 
sessing a revelation of an endless life beyond the graye. In- 
stinctively, and in the first age of its existence, this society 
selects a book which shall be daily upon the lips, and, if i 
may be, in the hearts, of its members, as the choicest expression 
of their highest thoughts and strongest hopes. Now this 
selection of the Psalter, as the devotional manual of the whole 
Catholic Church, is not to be accounted for by saying, that the 
Psalter is pre-eminently a prophetical work, in which Christ 
our Lord is everywhere to be discoveréd by the faith of Chris- 
tians. For, in the case of those Psalms which are not certainly 
Messianic prophecies, the reference to our Lord is indirect, or 
at any rate it is not immediately obvious. However certain of 
such references we may be, it does not lie upon the surface of 
the Psalm. It does not force itself upon the ordinary Christian: 
reader. It cannot be put forward as a thing which will be 
invariably recognized. We might then expect that in the litera 
sense of the Psalter, as expressing the aspirations and struggles 
of the Christian no less than of the Jew, the Church would 
find the justification of her practice. Especially might we expect 
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at the true dignity and the tremendous destiny of the human soul 
would be sufficiently recognized in these valued pages to satisfy 
men who had been illuminated by the revelation of Pentecost. 

- Such a presumption is warranted by the results of inquiry. 
Thus in the Psalm before us, Asaph is embarrassed by the 
difficulties which the prosperity of the ungodly presents at 
first sight to every earnest student of the laws of the Divine 
government of the world. The spectacle had almost driven 
him into scepticism: “ My feet had almost swerved,” he says, 
my treadings had well-nigh slipped.” 


“T was envious at the foolish : 
I beheld the prosperity of the ungodly. 
For there are no pangs in their death, 
And their strength is firm. 
They are not in trouble, as frail men, 
Neither are they plagued as human kind. 
Therefore pride is on them as a necklace; 
Violence clothes them as a garment. 
Their eyes stand out with fatness, 
They swell over in thoughts of the heart : 
‘They scoff and speak oppression wickedly ; 
Loftily do they speak. 
They have [as if God] set their mouth in he raven; 
And their tongue travels through the earth.' 
* * * * 
They say, How doth God know ? 
And is there knowledge in the Most High ? 
Lo! such are the ungodly ; 
In eternal security they pile up wealth.” ? 


- Thus for a moment it seemed to the Psalmist, who had been 
4 punished” through the long day of life and iectaied morning 
by morning, that “he had cleansed his heart in vain, and 
washed his. hands in innocency.”*® Yet to speak thus, he felt, 
was to offend against the generation of God’s children. It was 
to abandon their cause to the despair of unbelief. This con- 
viction held him in suspense, until he “went into the sanctuaries 
of God, and thought on the latter end of the ungodly.”* In 
the privacy of sacred retreat from the world, where his soul 
was face to face with and in communion with God, Asaph 
turned his feeble querulousness into prayer. As a consequence, 
his spiritual sight was purged of the film, with which a sen- 
sitiveness that at bottom was selfish and sinful had overlaid it. 
| Vers. 3-9. 

Vers. 11,12. Cf. Dr. Kay’s recent translation of the Psalter; from 


ich, however, there are some variations. 
® Ver. 13- *Veri17: 
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Asaph did not go into the sanctuary, with a view to dis 
covering new facts of experience, that might counterbalance or 
set aside his previous observations concerning God’s provi- 
dential rule. But he did seek and win a more trustful, more 
resigned temper, and a more commanding, more religious point 
of view from which to study his difficulties ; while, on the 
other hand, those very difficulties themselves helped to fortify 
his faith in an eternal world. For as he learned to believe in 
a future state with a direct relation to this present life, his 
doubts respecting God’s proyidential rule would be corre- 
spondingly lessened. And it could not but be perfectly clear 
to him that God’s government of the world is just, when his 
faith had once gained sight of the endless life beyond the 
grave. In the sanctuary, then, Asaph admits the moral evil 
within himself which had enhanced his intellectual distress :— 
“Truly my heart had embittered itself, 

I had pierced myself to my reins. 

Yea, I was foolish and ignorant, 

Even as it were a beast before Thee.” ! 

And simultaneously with this self-humiliation came the 
return of light. Asaph, indeed, owns that he had neglected 
observable facts which ought to have reduced his difficulty to 
smaller dimensions.? ‘The ungodly are set in slippery places,” 
only to be cast down and destroyed ; their very prosperity is 
the instrument of their punishment; men may be momentarily 
dazzled by the shortlived pageant of their vain frail life ; but— 

“Like as a dream, when one awaketh, 
So, O Lord, when Thou arisest 
Shalt Thou scorn Their shadowy image.” $ : 

Yet it is the future only that can give him complete relief 
from the perplexities of the present; he escapes from time 
into the thought of eternity. God had thus “laid hold on his 
right hand ;’’ God had saved him from the abyss of doubt ; 
God would still guide His servant with His counsel, and after 
that receive him to glory. “ Whom,” he cries, 

“have I in heaven but Thee? 
And there is none upon earth that I desire in comparison of Thee, 
My flesh and my heart faileth: 
But God is the strength of my heart, and my portion for ever.” ° 


1 Vers. 21, 22. ; : 

2 Observe the force of J8 in ver. 18, “Surely, after all, I was in error; 
or in slippery places Thou settest them,” etc. 

3 Yes. 20. 4 Vers. 23, 24. 5 Vers, 25, 26. 
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Now the especial point of these last words, and their 
earing on the whole argument of the Psalm, lies in the 
contrast which they present between the present and the 
future, between the transitory and the eternal. His bodily 
frame, or ‘ flesh,’ the Psalmist feels, is breaking up. For the 
moment it might seem that his ‘heart’ was partaking in 
the depressing, sickening sense of coming dissolution. The 
‘heart’ with the Hebrews means, speaking generally, the 
entre or inner seat of life, whether physical or spiritual. 
[t is indeed used in one well-known passage of the Psalter in 
he physical sense of animal life-power which is quickened 
by food and made glad by wine.’ More commonly it is the 
centre from which the life-stream of thought and feeling a 
ough the soul. Thus the ‘heart’ is “said to ‘ speak, 
‘think,’ to ‘conceive within self,’ to ‘meditate,’ to rene 
io ‘ery out in song and jubilee,’* to be heated with intense 
hought,® to be grieved,‘ to be desolate,’ to be smitten and 
withered like grass,° to be wounded,’ to be broken. Espe- 
cially is the heart the seat of the moral life, of its movement 
and repose, of its conquests and failures, of its final victory or 
death. Thus the heart is said to be ‘ready,’ or ‘clean,’ or 
*fixed,’ or ‘whole’ and ‘ perfect,’ or ‘converted,’ or ‘ hardened,’ 
as the case may be. As the seat of the moral life the heart is 
described as ‘deep.’° God knows its mysterious secrets.” 


eady upon it the presentiment of death. The latter seems 
one instant to lose the sense of its real indestructibility in 
its profound sympathy with the weakly body which yet encases 
it. But the darkness lasts for a moment only. ‘My flesh 
and my heart faileth : but God is the strength [or rock] of my 
_ heart, and my portion for ever.” The contrast is too perfect 
‘to be evaded. On one side is the perishing body that will 
esently be laid in the grave ; on the other, the undying soul, 
triumphantly realizing its full sense of immortality, as it clings 
‘in love and thankfulness to the Unchangeable God. To be 
thus one with the Eternal Being was already to have a certain 


my? Ps. civ. 15. ? Ibid. Ixxxiv. 2. 037; 3 Ibid. xxxix. 3. 
- * Ibid. Lxxiii. 21. § Ibid. exliii. 4. § Ibid. cii. 4. 
- Ibid. cix. 22. § Ibid. exlvii. 3. ® Ibid. Ixiv, 6. 


™ 10 Tbid. xliy. 21. 
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pledge of endless life. And it is the vision of this endless. 


future— my portion for ever”—thus presented to the eye of 
the Psalmist in his retreat within the sanctuary, that completes 
the removal of his original difficulty with respect to the ways 
of God. Had this world been all, that difficulty must have 
proved insuperable. It melts away altogether beneath the 
rays of light which stream from one cardinal truth ; itis solved 
by the doctrine of the immortality of the soul of man. 

I. Life and immortality, we are told, were brought to light 
by the Gospel. The Gospel has opened “a new and living 
way” toheaven. It has converted the better guesses and specu- 
lations of philosophy into certainties. It has made the Creed 
of pious Jewish believers as to the world beyond the grave 
the religion of civilization. But the immortality of the 
soul was not first taught and believed when our Lord confuted 
Sadducean unbelief, or when He consoled His faint-hearted 
disciples on the eve of His Passion. Even remote conse- 
quences of the doctrine were perceived long before St. Paul 
enforced the reality of the Resurrection upon the Church of 
Corinth, or heaven and hell were opened to St. John in the 
retreat of Patmos. For Daniel had taught in the plainest 
language the truth of a general resurrection to endless life or 
to endless shame.’ The services for All Saints’ Day will 
remind us how the Alexandrian author of the Book of Wisdom 
had described “ the souls of the righteous ” as being “in the 
Hands of God, where no torment could touch them,” while the 
wicked with bitter remorse confess the vanity and misery 0 
their past lives.» The Maccabean brothers died for the 
older revelation, with a confession of faith upon their lips 
which might well have been used by Christian martyrs receiy- 
ing their sentence at the tribunal of a Roman proconsul.® Nor 
was the idea of immortality only developed in the later history 
of Israel; although, just as men give thought to religious” 
subjects when they fall into weak health, it is possible that the: 
political misfortunes of the later ages of Jewish history led the 


1 Dan. xii. 2. Cf. Dr. Pusey’s Daniel the Prophet, p. 492, sqq., for a 
refutation of the rationalistic theory, that this belief came from the Zoro- 
astrians. 2 

? Wisd. iii. 1-10; v. I-13. 

3 2 Macc. vii. 9, 14, 23. In the words of the youngest of these martyr- 
brothers, they died “ under God’s covenant of everlasting life.” (ver. 36.) 
Compare the remarks of Tacitus respecting the later popular Jewish belief 
as understood by intelligent Pagans: “ animas prelio aut suppliciis peremp- 
torum seternas putant.” (Hist. v. 5.) _ 
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national mind to dwell more seriously upon the deeper truths 
-eontained in the Mosaic prophetical revelations. Certain it is 
hat even in Ecclesiastes—passages of which have been 
appealed to even in the interests of materialism—we find an 
explicit statement of the truth of the soul's individuality, and 
of rewards and punishments after death ;1 and the Book of Job, 
whatever date be assigned to it, and whether its contents be 
regarded as history or parable, is throughout a very hymn of 
immortality. If this world were all, all was lost for Job ; God 
was a terrible enigma; chance was God; providence was but 
‘aname. But Job, in the depth of his anguish, “ knows that 
his Redeemer liveth, and that from his flesh he shall behold 
God.”* It seems that in Job, as in the Psalter and Isaiah, 
the doctrine of immortality is in close connexion with that of 
Sheol—‘“‘ the house of assembly of all living.”* So rooted, 
from a distant antiquity, in the mind of Israel is the belief 
in Sheol as the home of the departed, that, as a doctrine which 
had long been popularized, it sometimes furnishes to the 
Psalmists the imagery which describes national and political 
dangers. And if Isaiah pictures.to his countrymen the meet- 
‘ing between the soul of the king of Babylon and the astonished 
spirits of the ancient dead ;* he is not, like Milton, mingling 
wild imaginings with serious truth ; still less is he, like poets 
nearer our own day, decking up a creed which he regards as 
-extinet with the embellishments of poetry. He is speaking, 
as of an actual fact, to the living faith of Israel. For the theo- 
logy of Isaiah and of the Psalter (no less than their language) 
presupposes, and can only be explained by, that of the Penta- 
teuch. At the present day, for various and some opposite 
reasons, the well-known paradox of Bishop Warburton, woukl 
find but few apologists. The doctrine of immortality runs 
through the Bible. It underlies the history of the creation and 
the fallof man. It isinvolved in the statement that man was 


1 Eecles. xii. 7-14. Cf. Hengstenberg, in loc. 

2 Job xix. 25, 26. ‘ No doubtful meaning of any [single] words,” says 

‘Dr. Pusey, “can efface from this passage the doctrine of the resurrection 

of the flesh.” For a proof of this statement, see his notes, Daniel the 

Prophet, p. 504. 

1 abab syio na Job xxx. 23. Cfi{1 Sam. xxviii. 15; Ps. Ixxxix. 48. 

- That Sheol does not simply mean the grave has been shown by Oehler, 

Ge Test. Sententia de rebus post mortem futuris, p. 26, sqq.,) quoted by 
énig, Theol. der Psalmen, p. 330. Compare the passages quoted in an 

~ article on “ Hades” in Herzog’s Real-Enclyclopidie. 

 * Tsa. xiv. 9, sqq. 
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created originally in the image of God. The penalty which 
was the consequence of the Fall— Thou shalt surely die”— 
implies that the being to whom it was addressed had been 
before, in body as wellas in soul, immortal. Adam’s body was 
not originally formed to be dissolved ; and the promise, that 
the Seed of the woman should bruise the Serpent’s head, would 
have had no meaning for Adam, unless his soul was to live on 
in an unseen world, and was thus at length to share in that 
promised victory. And as the blood of righteous Abel was 
poured forth upon the soil, it did not merely ery to God for 
vengeance upon his murderer; it created at once and irresis- 
tibly in the conscience even of fallen man, the moral argument 
for an immortality beyond the tomb. When it is said of Enoch 
that “God took him,” this cannot mean that Enoch ceased to 
exist, any more than the same expression can have any such 
force when it is afterwards used with reference to Elijah. 
The desire for nothing less than a heavenly country is the true 
keynote to the lives of the patriarchs. Immortality is the 
charm of the first great promise to Abraham ;* immortality is 
the idea which underlies Jacob’s description of this life as a 
pilgrimage.*. The patriarchs speak and act as men who sit 
loosely to all that makes their earthly existence dear; and as 
each in his turn is gathered to his people,’ it might well seem: 
that their faith in immortality is traced upon their rock-hewn 
sepulchres. The fervent aspiration of Balaam for a death like 
that of the righteous is but a pointless phrase, if Balaam or 
Moses believed death to be extinction ;° and the severe laws 
which were promulgated by the Hebrew legislator against 
“ charmers, consulters with familiar spirits,” ’ and those who, 
as the witch of Endor, professed to call up the dead by incan- 
tations, show how profoundly a belief in the soul’s immortality 
had in the early Sinaitic age sunk into the heart of the people, 
although this belief was blended with an odious superstition. 
Can we wonder that not merely moral perplexities, but 


1 Cf. Dr. Pusey, Daniel, p. 492. ? Gen. v. 24: ef. 2 Kings ii. 3, 5. 

3 Gen. xv. I. * Thid. xlvii. 9. 

5 Gen. xxv. 8, 17; xxxy. 29; xlix. 33. Dr. Pusey observes that “this 
expression does not intend a reunion of bodies in a common burying-place. 
Abraham was not buried with his fathers, nor was Ishmael. Jacob speaks” 
of being gathered to his people as something distinct from being buried 
with his fathers. Gen. xlix. 29.”—On Daniel the Prophet, p. 496. 

® Num. xxiii. 10. 

7 Deut. xviii. ro, 11. 1 Sam. xxviii. 3, 8, 11, 15. Exod, xxii. 18. 
Ley. xix. 31; and xx. 27. 
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worship, fear, confidence in God, penitence for past sin, the 
‘sense of the emptiness of this world, the desire to possess God, 
draw forth from the lyric soul of the Psalmists, who represent 
_and address the faith of the people, the clear, sweet, exultant 
note, in which again and again they sing of immortality ? 

Il. The authority of our Lord Jesus Christ, Divine and 
Infallible, is the true and sufficient basis of this doctrine in the 
Christian soul. He sanctions the anticipatory statements of 
‘the Old Testament, and the dogmatic enunciations of the 
_ Apostles whom He sent. His own utterances cover the whole 
area of what is revealed upon the subject. He thus relieves 
His servants of responsibility in teaching a doctrine, against 
which in its fulness the unbelief and the passions of man 
would often have especial and fierce prepossessions. 

_ The arguments for the soul’s immortality are very various 
in their degrees of abstruseness or popularity. Thus our 
immortality has been deduced by some thinkers, as by Leibnitz, 
from an analysis of the nature of the soul.t By others it has 
been argued that the mere idea of an Infinite God and of an 
endless life implies that the thinking being who has conceived 
it must be immortal.? The universal desire for a deeper and 
‘more lasting happiness than can be found on earth has always 
appeared to Christian philosophers, eminently to the great 
Augustine, to point to that future of which the Psalmist sings, 
“When I wake up after Thy likeness, I shall be satisfied 
with it.’* But the consideration by which the truth before 
us is most frequently fortified, expanded, propagated in the 
_ heart and mind of the people, is that of the Psalm before us. 
What are the precise natural facts of human life, which first 
cause the Psalmist such keen distress, and then serve to rein- 
-yigorate his faith and hope? The answer is, that man suffers, 
and is also a moral agent, and that between his moral action 


1 Our soul is a substance: now no substance can entirely perish except 
by a miracle of annihilation. And as the soul has no parts, it is not possible 
that it should be dissolved into several separate substances; therefore the 
soul is naturally immortal.”—System of Theology, ed. Russell, p.159._ In 
the same way, Leibnitz argues that “the I, or principle of unity, is a 
thing which cannot perish either in us or in brutes. For to perish always 
implies dissolution : now the principle of unity, being without composition, 
is incapable of dissolution.”—Letter to M. de Boineburg. Compare Butler, 
Anal. c. i. p. 18. 

2 “Je ne congois pas qu’une ame, que Dieu a voulu remplir de l'idée de 
Son Etre Infini, et de ses vérités éternelles, puisse étre anéantie.”—La 
Bruyére, c. 16, qu. by Nicholas, Etudes, i. 85, ed. Brussels. 
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and his suffering there is no regular correspondence, nay, 
rather, there is a perpetual jar and disproportion. From age 
to age a Tiberius wears the purple, while the pride and flow 
of human virtue is being crucified between two thieves. In 
endeavouring to counterbalance the force of this perpetual and 
universal fact, the formulz of an abstract logic are powerless ; 
and the secret thoughts, and the accustomed sayings, and the 
irrepressible emotions of men, mount with the strong certainty 
of a moral intuition towards an eternal world. Scepticism, 
indeed, points to the sufferings of the lower creatures; and 
Bishop Butler would seem to concede the probability of their 
possessing some modified form of being hereafter, correspondent 
to their imperfect morality.7 But be this as it may, what an 
altogether distinct thing is human suffering from any form of © 
mere animal agony! How intense it is, how enduring, how 
full of consciousness! Like the flash of lightning which 
reveals to the shipwrecked seaman the watery grave which 
yawns to receive him, reason illuminates the horrors of human 
pain. Reason forecasts pain, not by a vague and precarious 
instinct, but on the strength of an infallible induction. Reason 
perpetuates pain by committing it to the care of memory. To 
suffer with reflection upon the fact of suffering, is to suffer 
each moment with accumulating sharpness of agony. To 
suffer as men suffer, is to suffer, not as a mere disordered 
animal organism, but with the moral intensity of a submissive 
or reluctant will, What is such pain, when unmerited, but 
the very pledge of an immortality which shall redress its 
unequal distribution ? Many a human life carries along with 
it, contains within itself, the speaking revelation of an Eternal 
Future. Search, if you will, among the classes who people 
history ; and you shall find even at the summits of society 
how “the just man perisheth and no man layeth it to heart,” 
how friends are betrayed, and hearts are broken, and virtue is — 
condemned to the monotony of an apparent failure. But look 
also more immediately around you; visit those cemeteries of — 
human pain, where it is buried out of our sight; visit our — 
workhouses, our factories, nay, I will add, our prisons. Mark — 
that young girl who is supporting a large family by toiling 

late and early in a close room, and whose countenance even 

now betrays the hectic flush of incipient consumption. Visit 

that dying pauper, who has worked hard and struggled honestly 

against weak health, and for masters who have treated him — 


* Analogy, ¢. i. p. 17. 
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h as they have treated the cattle around him. Enter the cell 
that prisoner (and such there have been) who is the elect 
ctim of a social panic, and who is sentenced to die for a 
rime of which he knows himself to be innocent. Explain to 
these, the suffering classes, that you have disposed of immor- 
tality on the authority of. this anatomist, or of that meta- 
physician ; and you will encounter a conv iction, of which you 
suspect neither the strength nor the majesty. That mass of 
unintelligible suffering will look around it dt the many who 
come into no misfortune like other folk, neither are plagued 
ike other men,”* yet without doing or being anything that 
could merit exemption; it will look up to that heaven in 
which God reigns, hidden indeed by the clouds of His im- 
_penetrable providence, but in Himself, eternally and unchange- 
ably Just; and finally, after a moment of terrible suspense, it 
will look you in the face to tell you that your disbelief in 
immortality i is inhuman ; it will tell you that there must be an 
eternity, even though it should be too honest and too humble 
at once to add, with the Psalmist, “My flesh and my heart 
- faileth : but God is the strength of my heart, and my portion 
for ever.” 

III. It is characteristic of a large section of contemporary 
thought, more or less unfriendly to revealed.religion, that it is 
at once scrupulously conservative and fiezeely radical. Radical, 
in that its more logical and representative developments 
destroy nothing less than the very foundations of religious 
truth ‘and life. Conservative, in that it often clings “with 
tenacious and unaffected earnestness to the consecrated language 
of the faith. The unbelief of the last century attacked with 
iconoclastic zeal the terms which enshrined such truth as it 
rejected, no less than the truth itself. The motto of religious 
destroyers has generally been, “ Destroy the nests, or the birds 
may return. Leave not the feudal castle standing, or it may 
_ again be tenanted by its natural occupants.” Our own age is 
too archzological, too refined, perhaps too self-confident, to act 
on such a maxim. Catholic cathedrals are decorated, as in 
Scotland and Switzerland, with painted glass by their 
Presbyterian tenants; and some very advanced disciples of 
unbelieving teachers enthusiastically retain the formal language 
of theology, since, in their hands, we are told, it has become 
_ the expression of a higher truth than could attach to it when 
it was used by the old theologians. Accordingly we hear of 
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grace, together with elaborate arguments against the reality of 
Divine influences ; of prayer, while the possibility of any real 
action upon the Will of God is formally denied; of the 
Incarnation, when nothing is less intended than the glorious 
truth that the Infinite and Everlasting Holy One took our 
flesh in the womb of Mary; of God, when God has been pro- 
nounced to be identical with nature, and when nothing more 
personal and living is meant than “an abstract order of things, 
for which it is hard to select any other equally satisfactory 
designation.” Thus the old language is dismantled; it is 
emptied of its meaning and its.life: it is kept up like a 
venerable ruin, to enshrine a sentiment, but not to give shape 
and impulse to a living conviction. We are inclined for a 
moment to resent the semblance of a cruel equivocation. We 
say that we would rather have to deal with a foe whose 
hostility to our creed was not masked beneath an appearance 
of formally confessing it. But this judgment must speedily 
give way to another more intrinsically accurate, and more 
welcome to Christian charity and to Christian compassion. 
Remark, brethren, how in their use of the ancient terminology 
of the Church, men of decaying faith, or even men whose faith 
has perished outright, yet pay the tribute of an involuntary 
homage to the beauty and majesty of her Creed, while in the 
very act of renouncing its authority. It is a sad satisfaction 
to them to repeat the language, although they have lost the 
belief of their forefathers. Conscious of the aching void 
within them, they cling desperately, imploringly, to words 
which have been for ages, which are still to millions, which 
once perchance have been to themselves, the symbols of a 
living certainty, the framework of a heavenly truth, that 
brightens, warms, elevates the soul which really embraces it. 
Such men are in the position of the shipwrecked seaman, who 
is battling with the waves, and clinging in his strong agony to 
a timber of what was once his home, while moment by moment 
he is really drifting upon the surf or the rocks which will 
presently mark his grave. Surely we do not tell him, as, 
powerless to help him, we watch him from the cliffs, that he 
ought to have kept off a dangerous coast, and that his last 
hope is a mockery. Rather do we fall on our knees and pray 
the good God in heaven to defeat our sad anticipations, and to 
bring help in a case where vain is the help of man. But at 
least, in the interest of humanity, we describe his misfortune ; 
we investigate, as far as we may, its exact causes; and if need 
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be, we erect a lighthouse, which shall help to save others from 
his fate. Those who from old affection misuse the language 
of the faith, may well have claims on our compassion and 
sympathy ; but an explanation is none the less necessary, if 
we are to claim for Truth her ancient rights, and for human 
speech its ancient meaning. 

Certainly, in contemporary literature the word immortality 
is clung to with a desperate tenacity which proves how, in 
spite of their theories, men shrink from resigning themselves 
to the naked idea of absolute annihilation. 

Here, for instance, is a materialist of the most advanced 
school, who is nevertheless an ardent believer in immortality. 
eI believe,” says he, “in immortality—the immortality of 
matter. Matter is really immortal, indestructible. Not any 
the smallest atom of the sum total of existing matter can ever 


_ disappear from existence. Modern chemistry teaches me that 


the birth and dissolution of the organic and inorganic forms 
around me do but shift the combinations of matter, while they 
can neither add to nor lessen the original mass. Matter is 
thus the scene of perpetual, uninterrupted change ; but its 


mass and its quality are alike invariable. My body then, 


although not immortal in its existing form, is immortal in its 
constitutive elements. My body will turn to dust, and my 
soul, which is only ‘an effect of several molecules endowed 
with force,’ will naturally cease with the cessation of its cause. 
But the dust itself is immortal, imperishable: it will enter 
into new combinations ; it will subserve to all eternity new 
forms of life.” 

Nay, more, he will add, “I believe in a second immortality, 
the immortality of force. Just as matter in the judgment of 
my science can neither be created nor annihilated, but only 
transformed ; so it is with force. Force is  self-existent, 
eternal, yet capable of infinite transmutation. Not any the 
least conceivable quantity of existing force can cease to exist. 
Weight, mechanical force, heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
cohesion, affinity, these forces are inherent in, and inseparable 
from, matter, ‘They constitute the world ; they are, with few 
exceptions, capable of reciprocal transformations. There ‘is a 
circular movement in force, the correlative to a similar move- 
ment in matter.’ Thus, therefore, the forces which combine 
a certain quantity of matter into that actual form which is 
myself, must, I know, in the course of time enter upon new 
functions and relations which will involye my previous dis- 
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solution. But my consolation lies herein ;—that these forces 
themselves are immortal and indestructible ; and that, although 
my personal life is but a fugitive shadow upon the surface of 
existence, the forces which have resulted in producing it can 
never die.” * 

“We believe,” others urge, “in immortality; and in a 
higher immortality than that of the elements of our animal 
life. We believe in the immortality of man, of the human — 
race. We cannot doubt that our species will be perpetuated 
for ever. What if individuals die everywhere around us? — 
what although we see not merely the old and weak dropping 
like ripe fruit, almost hourly, into their graves, but strong, 
hale men cut off by disease or by violence in the prime of life ? 
Does not life, nevertheless, encroach perpetually upon the 
frontiers of death? Is not the great treasure of human 
existence ever being handed on from sire to son? Surely the 
individual may die, but humanity survives ; and as the genera- 
tions which have passed away yet live in the veins and 
muscles of us their children, so we in turn are assured of a 
corresponding life, after death, in the generations which will 
take our place and name.’ 

Say others, “‘ We believe in immortality—the irate alli of 
thought. We grant that little real consolation is to be derived 
from that power of perpetuating our race and kind which we 
share with the whole animal and vegetable world. But surely 
thought, the product of our human reason, is at once proper to 
man and properly immortal. Our bodies may decay, but our 
souls will exist in the ideas which they have originated or 
transmitted. Here is the incentive to generous effort; here 
is the true, the highest distinction. We will contribute some- 
thing to the stock “of human thought ; we will live for ever in 
the ‘thinking life of humanity. For, literature too has its 
heaven ; and while there are inferior rewards, meted out, in a 
graduated scale of merit, to lesser celebrities, we may dwell 
in the rapture of literary aspiration upon the transeendant 
glories reserved for a Homer, a Plato, a Shakespeare, a 
Goethe.” 

“We believe,” cries another band of believers, “in immor- 
tality ; but our ‘immortality’ must be truly human. It must — 
be moral. The immortals of thought will always be a seleet 
aristocracy ; whereas we desire an immortality that may be 
the heritage of the people,—not that mere immortality of 


1 So, for example, Biichner, Kraft und Stof’, ch. 2 and 3. 
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fame which was the ideal of Paganism. Surely conspicuous 
moral effort, surely an example of courage, of disinterestedness, 
of toil under discouragements and in the face of difficulties, is 
thing which lives. We may ourselves succumb to the law 
of annihilation; but let us at least enrich the race with a 
egacy of moral force, or of moral beauty. Let us, whether in 
the palace or the cottage, whether at the forge or in the 
library, cultivate moral truth for its own sake, and be sure 
hat no moral truth ever really dies.” 

“ We believe,” exclaim some leading representatives of the 
antheistic school, “in immortality ; and our immortality, be 
it observed, is real. We believe that the substance of the soul 
immortal. We believe in something higher than dead 
‘matter and dead force. A mere prolongation of the species, 
‘an immortality of thought or of example, does not content us ; 
because man himself is not the species, nor yet the thought, 
nor yet the example, and it is an imperfect satisfaction to him 
that these survive if he himself is annihilated. We do not 
merely maintain that the soul lives for ever ; we assert that it 
cannot die. Nothing that exists can cease to be; since the 
idea of nothing involves a philosophical contradiction. There 
may be a transformation of the soul, but it cannot be literally 
destroyed. The conditions of its existence may vary, its 
substance must perforce endure. That which makes up its 
‘ephemeral personality may give way to other modes of being, 
but its actual self can never perish, for the simple reason that 
t already exists.” 

Observe, brethren, that this, the Pantheistic representation, 


large class of minds in our own day. It escapes the repulsive 
and inhuman avowals of materialism; the creed of a Lucretius 
ould never be largely popularized. It keeps clear of such 
unsubstantial “ immortalities”’ as those of race, or thought, or 
fame. It might even seem for a moment to be almost radiant 
with Christian hope. And as it bids us fear not to meet our 
Jast hour, in the philosophical conviction that no spiritual 
essence which already exists can really forfeit existence, we 
ulmost hear the great Apostle chanting his hymn of the 
esurrection, “ O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where 
is thy victory ?”* But this illusion dissolves on our perceiving 
at Pantheism, in obedience to its leading principles, while 


admitting the substance of the soul to be indestructible, yet 
11 Cor. xv. 55. 
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denies the immortality of the personal soul. Let us suppose 
that the metaphysical base, that the pure substance of the soul 
could be thus detached, even in speculation, from the conditions 
of its personal life. Let us imagine that this living, but 
impersonal substance, this vague idea of a common fund of 
being, were abstractedly possible. Still, 1 would ask, is this” 
immortality of Pantheism an immortality, I will not say, in the 
ecclesiastical and biblical, but in the human sense of the term ? 
Surely this impersonal immortality is only another term for 
annihilation. Just as God’s existence is practically denied by 
the denial of His Personality, so the immortality of the soul 
is denied by the philosophy which strips from it all that gives 
unity, identity, consciousness to our existence, and which 
asserts, certainly the, continuity of something, of some sub- 
stance or being, vague and indeterminate, of something which 

may hereafter be pointed to as having been once myself, but 
which I can as little hope ever to recognize for such as any- 
thing else in nature. At least, it is impossible to feel any 
practical interest in a destiny so purely metaphysical and 
abstract. The immortality of the personal soul, with its own 
history of thought, love, action, struggles, sufferings, with its 
own enduring consciousness, with its peculiar physiognomy, 
original and acquired, recognized by others without, recognized 
by itself as before God within, is denied by Pantheism. And 
when this is generally understood, a few phrases do not check 
the advance of the common sense of mankind, and we proclaim 
here a virtual denial of the immortality of the soul. 

This, indeed, is practically conceded by a large body of 
language in this class of writers themselves ; since they lay 
but : slight emphasis upon an immortality so devoid of practical 
interest as that just noted, and address themselves to the 
culture of a kind of subjective immortality which leaves the 
question of the future altogether out of sight. The true 
eternal life, we are told, is not to be looked for beyond the 
tomb. + Immortality i is not a form of future existence ; it is 
strictly proper to our present life. If we associate ourselves 
in thought with the Absolute, with the Divine, we are thereby 
immortal. Our thought escapes from the sphere of the con- 
tingent, and mounts to the Eternal Substance which upholds 
and sustains it. While thus upheld and sustained, it enjoys a 
sense of participation in the eternity of the Eternal Being. 
This sense of participation is not merely a pledge of im- 
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mortality ; it is immortality. In this present life we enjoy 
immortality ; its scene is our thinking and feeling soul. It 
were childish to seek another immortality elsewhere, and here- 
after. ‘Religious immortality,” cries even Schleiermacher, 
“is to feel, even in this finite world, that we are one with the 
Infinite and Eternal Being. The man who understands that 
he is more than his mere self, knows that he loses but little, 
when he himself ceases to exist. Only he who is conscious 
of a holier and grander ambition than that of living on as an 
individual, has a right to immortality. He alone comprehends 
hat illimitable existence, to which we ought without fail to 
raise ourselves by death.” ? 

The question is, whether, if we do not live on as individuals, 
we can properly be said to live on at all. It is doubtless 
difficult to reconcile the real permanency of individual existence, 
with any current doctrine of the identity of the finite and the 
Infinite. But to distinguish the real soul, as the principle of 
bodily life, and as destined to perish with the body, from ideal 
soul, freed from the actual soul by death, and then returning 
to God, to subsist in Him under the form of thought, is an 
expedient which does not reassure us.” Will then this thought, 
eternal but impersonal, be my real self ? In this theory of an 
impersonal future existence, there is an inevitable tendency to 
fall back upon the present sense of immortality, as if it were 
equivalent to the fact. The question really is this. Is im- 


Pr 


mortality a real thing, independent of our thought about it, 


This is a truth which no Christian would deny. 

ut no Christian would admit that the independent fact of our 
immortal existence depends upon our grasping or ignoring the 
idea of it. We can no more make immortality by thinking 

about it, than we can create God by thinking of Him. The 
ense of immortality is one thing ; the fact another. Fichte 
_ somewhere speaks of his “realizing the life to come in the 
resent life, because he lives conformably to morezl order.” 
If this means that a good man has in his conscience a sweet 
and certain foretaste of heaven upon earth, every Christian 
will agree with him. If we are informed that it means, “ that 


lar Second Disc. on Religion, quoted by Caro, Idée de Dieu (Doctrines 
Récentes), p. 365, Schleiermacher is apparently paraphrasing Spinoza. 
_ # So Schelling. 
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the thought of eternity is essentially immortality,” we cannot 
but become aware that in point of fact the future world is not 
really believed in at all. There is nothing really to be looked 
for beyond this world of sense and time, with the ‘idea’ of 
eternity, such as it is, in reserve, as something to fall back 
upon, if we like to do so. The ‘idea’ may still yield us an 
intellectual pastime ; it can hardly be cherished as a serious 
consolation. It is one thing to believe in immortality ; it is 
another to assert that man “ possesses the power of conceiving 
the Eternal.” 

IV. The only immortality which can aspire permanently to 
interest and influence mankind must assert that the life of the 
soul in perpetuity is an objective fact, altogether independent 
of our mental conceptions, nay even of our moral activities. 
And the Gospel does not say to us, “Create an immortality 
for yourselves by ‘living conformably to moral order,’ or by — 
‘thinking on the Eternal and the Absolute.’” It says rather, 
“You are already, whether you know it or not, whether you 
will it or not, immortal beings. You cannot now be other than 
immortal, for the simple reason that God has gifted you with an 
indestructible principle of life. Strip, then, from the eye of 
your spirits that earthly film which hides from you the real 
dignity, the mysterious awfulness, the vast capacities of this 
gift of life. Look to it, that the eternity which is inevitably 
before you be an eternity, not of the woe which you may merit, 
but of the bliss which has been won for you by the Sanctity 
and Sufferings of your Lord.” 

A real immortality i is an objective fact: it is also the im- 
mortality of.a personal life. The ancient Pantheists delighted - 
in the illustration of the drop of life which returns at death to — 
its parent ocean, and which is undistinguishably blended with 
the boundless expanse, the unfathomed depths of Universal 
Being. But, suppose it possible to say that an existence is 
really continued, from which all that constitutes individuality 
has been withdrawn. Suppose it possible to hold to and to 
rejoice in this presumed identity of the mere substance of being 
with what once had been a living individual man. Still the 
question must arise, How can you hope to trace it? Why 
insist upon this identity, if it is too vague or too subtle a thing 
to be verified ? Consider. How shall we recognize ourselves 
hereafter ? How shall we know that we have existed pre- 
viousl7 on the earth ? How shall we, each one of us, perceive 
and be assured of the intellectual and moral continuity of our 
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lives? How shall we be convinced that our place in another 
sphere is in any sense a result of a previous existence ? 

_ (a.) It is obvious here to refer to Bishop Butler’s Dis- 
sertation on Personal Identity. Such personal identity will 
have to be tested first of all by the action of memory. The 
doctrine of metempsychosis, which seeks a relief from the 
moral perplexities of life in a new sphere of probation for the 
sinful soul after death, forfeits this test of personality when it 
makes the disembodied spirit drink of the waters of forgetfulness. 
Memory may be suspended in sleep and distorted in idiots, but 
destroy it utterly and you destroy all power of appreciating 
personality. Even in this world memory recalls circumstances, 
friends, states of mind, forms of thought, so different from 
those of which we have present experience, as to belong 
apparently to a different life from our own. Yet memory 
bridges over the chasm between the present and the past ; and 
we realize our living personality as we trace the oneness of 
our personal history. In Butler’s words, “ By reflecting upon 
that which is myself now, and that which was myself twenty 
years ago, I discern that they are not two, but one and the 
same self.” Of course this consciousness “ascertains,” it 
“does not constitute personal identity.”* But life, which else 
were a series of disconnected fragments, is thus exhibited to 
us by memory as an organic whole: and as we plunge into 
the past, and reconstruct the pictyre of our acts and sufferings 
in bygone years, we gain a clear, sharp insight into the fact of 
our personality, which has created that history from which we 
are now so far removed. So, only in an infinitely greater 
degree, will it be hereafter. Memory, which is often thrown 
into the background of the inner life by the more active 
importunity of reason, imagination, and will, reserves herself 
for those crises when a great fear or a great sorrow bids 
hought, and action, and even fancy be still, that the past may 
return like a flood upon that soul which has lived for years 
only in the present. Memory waits awhile to flash forth at 
the appointed hour her ever-latent revelations, often, as 
_ experience shows us, in the immediate anticipation of death, 
certainly, as the Faith assures us, at the judgment-seat of 
‘Christ. Surely she will not then review the past once for all, 
that she may dismiss it for ever ; she will live to be the ever- 
lasting heart-ache of the lost, the everlasting joy of the 
redeemed. To believe in the immortality of the soul is to 


* Bishop Butler, Dissert. on Personal Identity. Works, vol. i. p. 308, 
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believe, I do not say in the continuous activity, but in the 
continuous (although sometimes dormant) power of memory. 
Do you ask whether amid the sublimities of the future world 
it will be possible that we should dwell on the commonplace, 
insignificant life of this? Ask yourselves in turn, whether 
any human life, which has before it, and must issue in, an 
eternity, be really insignificant and commonplace? Has real 
greatness anything whatever to do with outward circum- 
stances ? Will not the poorest cottage, the humblest, most 
monotonous drudgery of occupation, be everlastingly bright in 
a saintly memory, if that cottage have been the scene, that 
occupation the discipline, amid which a predestined soul has — 
been training for the life of heaven ?+ 

(B.) Memory surely will recall ourselves to ourselves for 
ever. But in doing so, it will recall others. Dives must 
remember not merely his “good things,” but“ his five brethren.” 
Others have acted upon us, and we upon them ; and this reci- 
procated influence enters most intimately and everywhere into — 
that history of life which reveals its personality to the soul. 
We cannot but remember them: but—shall we merely re- 
member them? Will our view of the past, so profoundly 
interesting to ourselves, be a dry, passionless register of our 
relations to those whom we knew on earth? Impossible. The 
dead whom we have loved on earth live at this hour, not 
merely in our memories, but in our hearts. We do not merely 
remember that we once loved them; we love them now. It is 
not memory which keeps love alive. Love it is rather, which 
cannot die, and which involves the persistent life of memory. 
We should not know ourselves, our earthly life would be to 
us strange and unintelligible, if we could remember without 
emotion those whom we have once really loved. And there- 
fore we should only retain a mutilated soul; our soul would. 
have forfeited its identity, if it could have stripped itself of 
affection in the act of dying, while it retained the cold, clear 
consciousness of objects which had once reigned in the heart. 
Doubtless this brings us face to face with an anxious question, 
which has often been asked, about the continuance of sueh 
earthly attachments, as will be seen hereafter to be incompa- 
tible with a perfect vision of the Sanctity of God. And it mus 
be admitted, that all who have been loved on earth cannot 


1 Who does not feel this, in reading that beautiful contribution 
Christian litcrature—the Journal of Eugenie de Guérin? Some of 
thoughts in this Sermon—I cannot say which—are, I doubt not, hers, 
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everlastingly loved in heaven. But, even in this life, the heart 
makes its necessary sacrifices to the just demands of faith or 
of reason. Nor does this admission really impair the substan- 
tial fact of the eternity of legitimate affection as an integral 
feature of the soul’s personal immortality. 

(y-) Besides memory and affection, that which we term 
character is a test of personality. As no two faces, so no two 
souls, are absolutely alike. The Creator exhibits His inex- 
haustible resources in moulding an unnumbered series of indi- 
viduals after a general type, without making any one of them 
the exact counterpart of another. The differences between 
soul and soul are greater than any bodily differences of feature 
and stature. They are, it may be added, independent of the 
vital and trenchant distinctions which sever souls in a state of 
grace and reconciliation with God from the sinful, and the 
unreconciled. Differences in the soul’s physiognomy, differences 
original and profound, sever race from race, sex from sex, this 
individual from that. Here reason predominates, feeling there ; 
here action, there passion ; in this quarter is decision, in that 
tenderness ; on this side a daring impetuosity, on that a 
cautious or timid reserve. We find in others the complement 
of what is lacking, or the corrective of what is excessive in 
ourselves. But meanwhile these peculiar capacities, disposi- 
tions, shades of feeling, turns of thought, which have no moral 
colouring, are, in their combination, part of our individual 
inheritance of the gift of life, and enter profoundly into our 
personality. Can we surrender them altogether, and be still 
ourselves ? Will there be nothing to distinguish St. John 
from St. Peter in heaven ? Certainly “in Christ Jesus there 
‘is neither male nor female,”? in that each sex is equally an 
object of His Divine Redemption ; and those who live with Him 
in His eternal Kingdom, will, as we know, be conformed to 
the image of the Son of God. But will there be no line of 
demarcation hereafter between things so unlike on earth as the 
devotion of a saintly man and the devotion of a saintly 
woman? Are we to suppose that original differences of 
spiritual structure, so intrinsically interesting, so illustrative of 
the Divine Infinitude, so essential to the maintenance of our 
perfect individuality, will be annihilated in that world of 
beauty and glory, will be sunk in the sameness of an absolute 
monotony, before the very throne of the Great Creator ? 

(8.) A spiritualist thinker who rejected revelation, yet who 


1 Gal. ii. 28. 
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believed seriously in the immortality of the soul, must hol 
such immortality to be personal, and must, upon analysis, 
admit the persistence of memory, affection, and character, as 
tests of continued personal life. But he would part company 
with the Church of Christ when she professes her belief, not 
merely in the life everlasting, but in the resurrection of the 
body. Yet may it not be true that our Christian belief in the 
resurrection of the body is but the logical consequence, the last 
and highest expression of the Christian’s intense belief in, and 
reverence for, the indestructible personality of man? Would 
that personality be -entirely unmutilated, if at death the body - 
were to perish outright ?* Has not the body been for years’ 
the companion, the home, the organ, the expression of the soul 
within ? And does this companionship point to nothing but a 
higher freedom and perfection for the soul, when soul and 
body shall have been parted by death ? Even the theory of 
a metempsychosis restores a body to each disembodied spirit, 
but then it is a body altogether different from that to which 
the soul was previously united. The Christian faith bids us” 
look forward to a resurrection of that very body which has 
been throughout our earthly life the instrument, the dwelling- 
house, perchance the faithful transcript of the personal soul 


1 Compare the language of South’s Sermon on the General Resurrection — 
(vol. i. p. 360, ed. Bohn, 1855): “And therefore the opinion of the Soci- 
nians, namely, that the soul, at the resurrection, shall be clothed with 
another and quite different body, from what it had in this life (whether of 
ether or some such like sublimated matter), moved thereto by the fore- 
mentioned objections, and the like, ought not to be admitted: it being 
emtrary to reason and all sound philosophy, that the soul successively 
united to two entirely distinct bodies, should make but one and the same 
numerical person: since, though the soul be indeed the prime and chief 
principle of the individuation of the person, yet it is not the sole and 
alequate principle thereof; but the soul, joine! with the body, makes the 
adequate individuating principle of the person. Nor will any true 
philosophy allow, that the body was ever intended for the mere garment 
of the soul, but for an essential, constituent part of the man, as really as 
the soul itself: and the difference of an essential half in any composition 
will be sure to make an essential difference in the whole compound. 
Nor is the Socinian assertion more contrary to the principles of phi- 
losophy than to the express words of Scripture, which are not more 
positive in affirming a-resurrection than in dclaring a resurrection of the 
same numerical person. And whereas they say, that they grant that 
the same numerical person shall rise again, though not the same body, (the 
soul, as they contend, still individuating any body which it shall be 
clothed with), we have already shown, on the contrary, that the person 
cannot be numerically the same, when the body is not so too; since the — 
soul is not the sole principle of personal individuation, though the chief.” 
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it. And the risen body, transfigured, translucent with 
spiritual glory, will still assert in the courts of heaven the 
eathless endurance of our personality in its unimpaired com- 
pleteness.’ 

_ Certainly the doctrine of an impersonal immortality receives 


unequal, unintelligible distribution of human suffering. Let 
s suppose that death destroys personality. It destroys in us, 
then, that which thinks and wills, which knows that it thinks 
and wills, which consciously apprehends actual existence, and 


ast, during which it is equally conscious of its own unim- 
But if personality be thus destroyed by death, 


hypothesis in an ocean of universal life ; and, consequently, it 
ures as well with the ungodly, “‘ whose eyes swell with fat- 
‘ness, and who do even what they lust,” as with the Psalmist, 
‘punished all the long day of life, and chastened every morn- 

ng.”? If we are to adopt these formulew,of Alexandrian or 
Indian speculation which have in the present century met with 
marked a welcome in the heart of what was Christian 


st in Abraham’s bosom for Lazarus ; no real, tangible para- 
ise for the penitent who dies with his eye upon the Crucified; 
‘no “going to his own place” for Judas ; no crown of righteous- 
ness, except in his own bright imagination, for the aged 
Apostle. The threatenings of Revelation mean nothing worse 

han its promises ; its promises point to nothing better than 
its threats. All who live are assured equally of an eternal life, 
which practically will be to all an equal and utter annihilation. 
VY. “My flesh and my heart faileth : but God is the strength 
of my heart, and my portion for ever.” This in all ages is 
the éxulting voice of the conviction, of the instinct, of the 
sense of immortality, in the servants of God. He ‘upholds 
them in being, and His eternity is to be the measure of their 
own endless life. Yet they do not lose themselves in Him. 
He upholds their distinct personality ; “ God is the strength 
of my heart:” He so folds them to His Bosom, that they 
possess Him; “God is my portion for ever.” Already, in a 
' Cf. Caro, Idée de Dieu (Doctrines Récentes), p. 440. I have largely 


followed this writer in parts of the preceding analysis. 
? Ps. Isiii. 7, 14. 
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measure, heaven is within them, by anticipation. Yet their 
sense of an undying existence does not create, still less is it a 
substitute for, the reality. . 

The sense of immortality may be lost; the fact, whether 
for weal or woe, remains. The sense of immortality may be - 
gradually or violently killed out of the soul, by the errors of 
depr aved intellect ; or it may be buried alive: beneath the filth : 
of animal indulgence. That soul must have parted company 
with its God which is indeed altogether enslaved to matter. 
It is the willing accomplice of a body whose degradations sap — 
the springs even of physical life. It hastily shuts its eyes 
with sensitive apprehension against the unwelcome shadow, 
against the dreaded presentiment, of an actual immortality. 
Truly such a soul is in love with death. It is sinking lower 
and lower, deeper and deeper, into the moral and intellectual 
abyss. And as it sinks it forfeits, without a pang, the per-— 
ception of its own powers, of its own reality, of the unity, and 
simplicity, and immateriality of its essence, of its past spiritual 
freedom from matter, of its possessing, of its being an 
indestructible principle of life. It welcomes any philosophy 
which will engage to overcloud the Face of the Sun of 
Righteousness, or which will assist it to bury itself decently in 
the folds of sense, and to forget its true home and destiny while ~ 
it feeds upon the husks that 1 the swine did eat. - 

Can such a soul return ? can it rise? Undoubtedly. On 
this side of the grave there are no limits to the power of the 
grace of God. And as the soul rises, it recovers its hold upon 
those glorious truths which it lost in its descent. Together 
with the sight of God, the sight of the true self returns. The 
sense of immortality is deepened by all that brings the personal 
-soul, consciously, face to face with the personal God Who 
made it. The sense of immortality is deepened by penitence ; 
for penitence is the sincere exercise of memory upon our past 
existence, under the guidance of the love of God. It is deepened 
by prayer ; for prayer is the voice of the inmost being consciously 
speaking to its Maker. It is reinforced by such channels of the 
Divine Power as are the sacraments: the earliest Fathers spoke 
of the Eucharist, in allusion to the words of our Divine Lord, as 


“the salve of immortality.” It is stimulated by acts of self- 

1 “The true understanding of this fruition and union which is betwixt 
the Body and the Head, betwixt the true believers and Christ, the ancient 
Catholic Fathers both perceiving themselves, and commending to their 
people, were not afraid to call this Supper, some of them, ‘the salve of 
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erifice, which kindle into intense consciousness the immortal 
ae of life; though they may for awhile depress, at the 
bidding of eternal principles, its earthly tenement. It prompts, 
and is strengthened by, a genuine love of man as man. Doing 
justice to the greatness of human destiny, it has no heart to 
dwell upon the accidents of birth, or station, or income, or 
wcomplishments which overlie the mighty reality, upon which 
alone its gaze is persistently fixed. But it attains its greatest 
strength, it prepares for its loftiest triumphs, at the foot of 
the Cross of Jesus; since the Agony of the Divine Victim 
reveals the price and yields the measure of the life of the 
juman soul. 

Thus they who, like David, have gazed on the dying 
edeemer by the light of prophecy, or Ww vho, like St. Paul, in 
the full sunshine of the Gospel, have determined “ to know 
nothing but Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” *—have enjoyed 
in the highest degree the sense of immortality. What the 
representatives of an advanced civilization are among a herd of 
savages, such are the saints of God when we compare them 
fith ordinary men. They have higher aims, larger horizons, 
more commanding points of view, a loftier, nay a totally dis- 
tinct conception of life and destiny. It is said that the Roman 
conquerors of the world carried in their faces the secret of the 
] iumphs of an imperial people. Much more do sincere 
ristians walk the earth with the mien and bearing of a race 
immortals ; although the rays of spiritual majesty which 
stream forth from the burning spirit within them, often do but 
Mumine the weakness of the body which yet encases it. Of 
such it is literally true, that “w hether they live they live unto 
the Lord, or whether they die they die unto the Lord.”? They 
know that the few years of time are but a halt at the gate 
Eternity ; and that true wisdom consists in practically 
mnderstanding the ineffaceable distinction, which parts that 
Which perishes before our very eyes from that which must last 


immortality and sovereign preservative against de th;’ other, ‘a deifical 
communion ;’ other, ‘the sweet dainties of our Saviour,’ ‘the pledge of 
ternal health, the defence of faith, the hope of the Resurrection ;’ other, 
the food of immortality,’ ‘the healthful grace,’ and ‘the conservatory to 
everlasting life.’"—First part of the Sermon concerning the Sacrament, 
i fomilies, p. B 3 , ed. Oxf. 1844. Of. pdpuaxoy abavacias, avtidoros Tov = 
mOaveiv, S. Ign. ad. Ephes. c. 20. 

_* 1 Cor. ii. 2. 2 Rom. xiv. 8. 


SERMON VI. 


HUMILITY AND ACTION. 


Prov. ili. 6. 
In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths. 


bh CHARACTERISTIC of the Old Testament Scriptures, 

which results from the genius of the Hebrew language, 
is especially observable in the Book of Proverbs. Instead of 
the copious, versatile, precise, and in so many respects un 
rivalled instrument which the Greek wields when expressing 
his, thought, the Hebrew writer has at command a lang 
possessing by comparison only a few and simple words. Bu 
among these, many are words of the widest range and appli- 
eability. They are words containing depth below depth 
meaning. They are words which include and anticipate 
that a more elaborate language attempts by such resources as 
composition. Such words only escape from being yague and 
indefinite, because they are, and were felt by those who u 
them to be, the expression of thought which is as earnestly 
positive as it is plainly comprehensive. Of these pregnant 
words, the immediate context is generally the sufficient inte 
preter. It often summons forth, from among the treasures 
thought which underlie the word, that one variety or shade 
meaning which is thus shown to be most prominent in th 
inspired writer’s mind. But it also not unfrequently leaves u 
embarrassed by the abundance of meanings which suggest 
themselves, and which are doubtless intended to teach us th 
depth and many-sidedness of the sacred language through 
which we attain so large an insight into the Will of 
Hence it results that the Old Testament Revelation, 
ticularly in matters of morals, covers much more nearly 
same area as the New, than we may have been in the hab 
of supposing. The precepts of the New Testament are ofte 
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Evangelist. 

Now the text furnishes us with a sample of this almost un- 
translateable pregnancy and power of Hebrew speech. The 
English word “acknowledge ”’ represents only one of the many 
meanings which are to be found in the original word yp, This 
word, originally identical with eidetv and videre, came to signify 
at which results from sight, unless the sense be imperfect or 
the understanding impaired, namely, knowledge. It exhibits 
knowledge at all its stages of growth. It stands for a know- 
ledge of isolated facts, and for a knowledge of facts in their 
argest combinations. It describes a mere act of perception, 
an unsuspected discovery, a stern experience inflicted upon the 
dull understanding ; it pictures casual acquaintance and the 
losest possible intimacy; it is used of knowledge by name 
pod of Ener sstge face to face. It is — of the — sense 


nining knowledge of their object sun being sabe a on 
: It depicts the movements, not merely of the heart and 
intellect, but also of the will. It thus represents sometimes 
the watchful, active care of God’s loving providence, some- 
es the prostrate adoration of a soul, in which knowledge of 
its Divine Object has passed into the highest stage, and is 
practically inseparable from worship. As ‘used in the passage 
before us, it describes nothing less comprehensive than the 
whole action of man’s spiritual being when face to face with 
the Eternal God. To “know” God in truth, is “to believe 
in Him, to fear Him, and to love Him, with all the heart, with 
all the mind, with all the soul, and with all the strength; to 


' Tn justification of these statements, ef. Gesenius, Thesaurus, s. v. p73) for 
‘examples. It need scarcely be added that in the case of words which, like 
the present, express movements of the spiritual life of the soul, neither the 
‘grouping of meanings nor the translations of passages which are frequently 
suggested by that accomplished scholar would always appear satisfactory to 
a believing Christian. The highest philological attainments sometimes fail 
‘to discover the intimate sense of Scripture, which nevertheless is at once 
obvious toa spiritual instinct. The Christian finds the living interpretation 
Scripture language in his own experience. And. the consenting and 
"illuminated thought of Christendom, as represented in the language of the 
early Chureh, is the safeguard against any presumptuous over-reliance on 
eerste experiences. 


) 
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worship Him, to give Him thanks, to put our whole trust in 
Him, to call upon Him, to honour His holy Name and His 
Word, and to serve Him truly.”* When, then, we endeavour 
to extract from this broad idea of “knowledge” some one 
practical and specific application, our minds first of all wander 
over that vast field of moral and mental action which is possible 
to a created spirit, consciously and religiously moving in the 
presence of its Creator. 

Now in the first division of the Book of Proverbs, which 
embraces the first nine chapters, there is a marked sequence 
and continuity in the thought of the sacred writer. And this 
coherence of the subject-matter notably contrasts with the 
loosely connected or totally disconnected maxims of later 
portions of the Book. We are therefore justified by the 
general character of that portion of the Book, to which our 
text belongs, in seeking for a limitation of the idea of “ know- 
ledge” in the verses whieh immediately precede and follow it. 


“Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; 
And lean not unto thine own understanding. q 
In all thy ways ‘acknowledge’ Him, 


And He shall direct thy paths. . 
Be not wise in thine own eyes: . 
Fear the Lord, and depart from evil.” | 


Here plainly a contrast is suggested between a man’s 
“leaning to his own understanding” and “ being wise in his 
own eyes” on the one hand, and a specific form or result of 
real “knowledge” of God on the other. It is irresistibly 
implied, that to know God truly, to have a full sight of God 
before the soul, is something more than mere head- knowledge, 
that it is knowledge in act. It is, in short, to be out of heart: 
with self, to distrust self, to abase and crush and forget self ; 
we are Seneible of the eeenee of a Being Who dixcowelll to 
self its insignificance, or its pollution. The text thus includes, 
besides much else, such specific exhortations as that of St. 
Peter,’ “ Be clothed with humility. ” It may therefore serve 
to guide our thoughts on an occasion when, as you are avai 
the preacher is bound by the custom of the University ® to 


1 Church Catechism. 

* 1 St. Pet. v. 5, 6. It is plain from the context that humility here 

‘means (1) specifically, submission to God’s providential appointments in ie 

hierarchical distinction of ministers in the Church; (2) more generally, 

absolute submission to God, as being the creature’s duty towards his 
Creator. Cf. especially ver. 6. 

3 Preached on the morning of Quinquagesima Sunday. 
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invite his hearers to cultivate the eminent and characteristi- 
eally Christian grace—thus explicitly prescribed by the great 
Apostle, thus implicitly but really suggested by the royal 
Hebrew moralist. 
I. Not long since the question was discussed, whether a 
yirtue can ever die. A brilliant but paradoxical writer decided, 
“not only that virtues may die, but that the death of some 
yirtues and the birth of others are among the most startling 
and instructive conclusions to which the philosophy of history 
leads us.” He observes, by way of illustration, that the virtues 
peculiar toa Roman provincial governor present a picture to 
which medieval Europe can offer no parallel ; and again, that 
such medieval virtues as poverty, chastity, and obedience 
“have ceased to be the typical virtues of modern life.” With- 
out inquiring how far these medizval virtues were based on 
direct precepts or counsels in the New Testament, or again 
how far the medieval form which such virtues may have 
temporarily assumed is to be distinguished from their essential 
and imperishable spirit, the writer pronounces them all to be 
dying or dead, With respect to the last of the catalogue, 
‘obedience,’ he fervently exclaims: ‘“ Submitting intellect to 
authority seems to us merely childish ; it is no longer intellect 
it does not work its own way. If ever a virtue was dead, 
this of obeying intellectually is past and buried.”’? 
Looking to ‘the writer’s general position, we must distinguish 
between historical fact and moral obligation. Certainly. par- 
ticular relative excellences do characterize particular races, 
epochs, stages of social progress. They appear; they shine 
forth ; they cast lustre on an age or a generation; they wane 
and fall back into obseurity ; they vanish outright. Moreover, 
the outward mien and dress, the living aspect, the practical 
applications even of imperishable virtues, may and do vary 
with the varying conditions and phases of human society. 
These are simple facts which lie upon the surface of the 
history of humankind ; but the historical fact may not for 
one moment be confused with the moral judgment which a 
Christian must pass on it. Doubtless there are forms of 
virtuous action suited to human life at one stage of its develop- 
ment which do not fully express or answer to its wants and 
aspirations at another. But the question does not concern the 
mere modification of the outward expression of a virtue ; we 
are discussing the actual disappearance of the virtue itself 


) Saturday Review, Noy. 14, 1863. 
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from the life of a generation. When such disappearance tak 
place, are we to ‘condemn the generation or to condemn the 
virtue ? Was the virtue an excellence, or was it a super- 
stition ? Is the generation which has lost it really to be con- 
gratulated on having achieved a step towards moral freedom ; 
or is it to be mourned over as being the vietim of a moral 
misery ? On this issue a well-informed Christian and the 
writer before us would take opposite sides. The writer con- 
tends that, “if we act in a particular way, we ought not to be 
willing to admit that we are wrong ;” meaning apparently 
that when modern society has discarded a virtue, it is justified 
in assuming itself to possess a’ kind of practical infallibility, - 
which condemns the virtue and justifies itself. But a Christian 
has before him a higher and more reliable standard of zoodaeal 
than is supplied by the accidental and shifting opinion of con= 
temporary society. He has in his hands a revelation of moral 
truth, correspondent indeed to the purest intuitions of his_ 
moral sense, but itself infallible. He knows that every true 
virtue is based on truth; and that a truth of morals, when 
pursued by analysis to its abstract form, is just as indestructible 
a thing as a truth of mathematics. Once a virtue, always a 
virtue : that which is absolutely right now was always right, 
whether it was recognized for such or not: that which was. 
ever really right is right at this hour ; whatever may be the 
transient attitude of our opinion or our practice towards it. 
If practical applications may vary, imperishable principles 
must live. Purity, justice, the love of God, the love of human- 
kind, unselfishness ;—these, and such as these, live for ever. 
The Roman provincial governor may have attained to a type 
of natural excellence, the precise physiognomy of which was 
determined by the exceptional and stimulating circumstances’ 
of his position. But whatever was good or true in Pagan 
ethics lives on in the Divine morality of the Church, and is” 
incorporated with the foundations of a moral code which un- 
assisted nature can no more realize in practice, than she could, 
even in the best days of the later Stoicism, have even sketched 
in theory. 

Be well assured, brethren, that a virtue cannot really die. 
It may indeed be neglected, forgotten, depreciated, denounced ; 
but it cannot be absolutely extinguished by the verdict whether 
of a school of thought, or of a country, or of an age, or of an 
entire civilization. If indeed it be a virtue at all; if it ever 
deserved the name ; if it was ever more than a strictly relative. 


The pledges of its immortality are to be found on earth and 
heaven; as high as the Eternal Mind of God, as deep as the 
inmost conscience of regenerate humanity. Society may deter- 
mine that the hour of that virtue is come ; society may believe 
it to be, may es at ib as hag dead and buried. a 


Bui no true eiriat was ever buffeted, dodanie 
crucified by the injustice of opinion, without the certainty of a 
oming resurrection. No such tragedy as the social extinction 
of a virtue was ever perpetrated by an infatuated people, 
without an accompanying Divine assurance, granted to loyal 
and faithful hearts, that the conscience of man should one day 
gaze in self-accusing love and adoration on that very form of 
pera beauty which man’s malice or his ignorance had dared to 


The opinion which views intellectual submission as a dead 
virtue, could hardly ascribe any strong vitality to the grace of 
humility ; since submission of the intellect under justifiable 
circumstances, such as the presence of an adequate authority, 
js related to the generic virtue humility, as one of its specific 
Yarieties, or as the necessary result of its controlling principle. 
Still there is an interval between the denial of a specific form 
of a virtue and a repudiation of the virtue itself ; and, to do 
justice to our age, we have not yet reached a point at ‘which 
humility is described in terms as an old-world and effete virtue. 
Indeed, our age lays particular stress upon modesty, which may 
be described as the social aspect of humility detached from its 
internal principle ; and which is related in point of value to the 
original virtue for which it is often substituted, much as a 
plaster-imitation of an antique statue is to the statue itself. 
Yet there are tendencies abroad which seem to be converging 
owards the proscription of humility by modern opinion. Our 
‘conquests in the world of matter and in the world of thought 
are held to justify an attitude of mind widely different from 
that of the generations who have passed away. It was theirs, 
we think, to cultivate virtues which might beseem the baby- 
hood of civilization, it is ours to practise the modes of thinking 
and acting which are natural to its manhood. If they in their 
ignorance did well to be self-distrustful, we in our knowledge 
‘and our power do better to be self-reliant and self-asserting. 
This is the thought and tendency rather than as yet the av owed 
language of a school which is exercising a very powerful 


~ 
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influence in the formation of character and opinion. It is oft 
said that Oxford men of the present day are more self-relian 
than their predecessors of fifteen or twenty years ago ; and, i 
this be so, it only amounts to saying that you, my youngei 
brethren, have suffered from the action of intellectual causes 
which doubtless are at work in all classes of English society. 
You may meet with those who will congratulate you on the 
fact, if unhappily it be a fact ; but no man could do so who 
was speaking to you from this pulpit in the Name of Jom 
Christ our Lord. You will pardon, nay you will welcome, a 
frankness which is not so much the right as the necessity of 7 
sincere ministry of the Truth, and which is due not less to 
yourselves than to Him Whom here we represent ; but it is” 
possible that some of you may be disposed to ask why it should 
be implied that humility is a virtue thus absolute and indis- 
pensable. I must answer by asking you to reflect on the only 
possible condition of its ceasing to be so. If God could be 
pronounced non-existent or dead ; ; if Positivism or Pantheism 
were new revelations, at whose bidding that Living Beil 
Whom we Christians worship should vanish as if He were but 
the Great Pan of an expiring heathendom ; if there were no 
governing providence on earth, no throne raised high above 
aill other ‘thrones i in heaven ; then there would be no room, n 
justification for humility. Man, however he might have come 
into existence, might then seriously suppose himself to represent 
the highest existing life ; and the man who possessed a keener 
intellect or a stronger arm than his fellow-men might nota 
demean himself as if he were God. 

Certainly, in the absence of belief in the living God, a 
would be no occasion for the culture of humility. But, ‘what- 
ever other questions are being agitated around us, at least we 
are not yet inquiring whether God exists or not. Nay, our 
Christian lips still profess to ascribe “Glory to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost; as it was inf 
the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end.” 
We have not yet ignored the First and Highest of all facts. 
We still confess the existence of One Being, Who is utterly and 
awfully unlike all others. We are “sure that the Lord He is 
God;” that “it is He that hath made us and not we our- 
selves ;” that “we are His people and the sheep of His pasture.””* 
We, the work of His Hands, live consciously beneath the Ey 
of our Creator. Healoneis Almighty, alone Eternal, alone and 
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literally Incomprehensible. Creation as it lies, in all its mar- 
yellous beauty spread out before Him, with its countless worlds, 
its innumerable orders and forms of life, its vast, unimagined, 
unexplored materials, and forces, and laws, is to Him as a toy, 
which in the fulness of His Almighty freedom He fashioned 
but yesterday. It exists, as it was framed, simply by His 
Will. He alone is Self-dependent ; He alone needs nothing 
from other beings ; He is the One Being Whom nothing can 
impoverish, Whom nothing can enrich, Ww hose greatness and 
blessedness are altogether beyond the reach whether of loss or 
increase.’ He, our ‘God, and He alone, is essentially holy. In 
the highest and most saintly of His creatures He beholds the 
taint of moral imperfection, of “folly ;” and they, in turn, 
offer Him the tribute of a perpetual adoration which proclaims 
that He is altogether, in His essence, beyond and unlike 
hemselves.? 
Depend upon it, brethren, the knowledge which a Christian 
inherits in the Church of such a Fact as God cannot be only 
head-knowledge. It tells at once, for good or for evil, on the 
moral nature. It provokes rebellion, when it does not suggest 
reverence, awe, love, humility. For simple, truthful, earnest 
men, to see God truly with the soul’s eye is to lie in the very 
dust before Him. So it was with holy Job; so it was with 
the entranced prophet Isaiah ; so it was with St. Peter and St. 
John “when they beheld the glory of the Only Begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.”® “I have heard of Thee by 
the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth Thee. Where- 
fore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.”* ‘ Woe 
is me, for I am a man of unclean lips, . . . . and mine eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts.”° ‘ Depart from me, 
for Iam a sinful man, O Lord.”’® “When I saw Him I fell 
at His feet as dead.”’? Such in all ages is the language of the 
saints ; the language of those to whom God is not a phrase or 

_* Dr. Pusey. 
> ? Exod. xxiv. 17. Deut. iv. 24; ix. 3. Heb. xii. 29. Rev. v. 8; viii. 3, 4 
St. James y. 15. Burning incense is the symbol of the sin-cov ering power 
of prayer—like the cloud that filied the temple. Keil on 1 Kings viii. 
10, 11. 
a St. John i. 14. 4 Job xlii. 5, 6 

* Isa. vi. 5. Compare even the language of Gideon (Judg. vi. 22), and 
of Manoah (Judg. xiii. 22), after see1ug what was probably only a created 
angel, who reflected the Divine glory. See Dr. Mill’s note on the ‘ Cap- 
tain of the Lord’s Host, Chr. Adv. Publication for 1841, pp. 92, sqq. 
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an hypothesis, out a Living Fact, in the light of Which m 
learns to recognize his real self. 

If, then, humility is dying out, this is because the idea of 
God has been impov erished or impaired in the thought of our 
day. If we do see Him as He has revealed Himself, we must 
surely bend in unrestrained prostration before Him. To see 
God is not barely to gaze at Him. It is to yield Him that 
absolute submission w rhich is due from a creature who owes 
everything to Him, and whose life is moment by moment in 
His Hand. It is to pay a relative submission, whether of 
thought, or feeling, or will, or outward action, to all on earth 
on which He has set the stamp of His moral greatness, or to 
which He has delegated aught of His truth or of His authority. 
Humility is but the sincere acknowledgment in thought, in 
language, in action, of the First and most commanding of all 
facts : it is the sincere acknowledgment of God. And as long 
as the Gospel-revelation unveils God in His awfulness and in 
His beauty to the soul of man, so long Jesus Christ will be 
followed to Heaven by generations of the humble. 

IJ. All this, my brethren, you will admit: no one who 
sincerely believes in God can well do otherwise. Yet, it may 
be, in the background of your thought there lurks an un- 
confessed suspicion which impairs the heartiness of your 
admission. Theoretically speaking, humility must of course 
be right. But look, you would say, to its practical effect. 
Does it not interfere more or less with activity and success in 
life? Is it not secretly hostile to the claims and efforts of 
vigorous and cultivated intellect ? Can we be sure that to 
“acknowledge” God in the sense which has been pointed out, 
does really lead to a “direction” in “the paths of life,” that 
will be compatible with our social usefulness and our mental 
improvement ? 

Of these questions, it must be granted, that the first has 
often been answered in a manner which would increase your 
apprehensions ; and the Gospel, the only religion which has 
ever popularized humility, has been specially reproached with 
a tendency to withdraw its votaries from the interests and 
duties which belong to us as members of civil society. Self- 
distrust, self-abasement, the devotion of time and thought to 
solitary, unseen labour within the precincts of the soul, th 
yearning, the struggle for inward peace, the calm delight o 
sustained communion with God, issuing always and only in 
deeper self-prostration before Him ;—all this is represented as 
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a selfish and enervatipg substitute for the struggles, the duties, 
the burdens, the anxieties, the aspirations of public and _poli- 
tical life. ‘What is Christian humility after all,’ it has been 
said, ‘but an attempt to make sloth, and cowardice, and 
pusillanimity look respectable? If humility be not a vice or 
a weakness draped in the garb of a virtue, what is it, after all, 
but a virtue so merely personal, so anti-social, as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from a vice ?’ 

It was probably in part due to some such prejudice or 
suspicion which floated along the current Pagan opinion in his 
day, that even Tacitus, with his earnest hatred of tyranny, 
and his sympathy for oppressed innocence, has not one word 
of protest against the oppressions and cruelties which were 
inflicted on ‘the Church by the earlier Caesars. And in the 
eighth book of Origen’s great work against Celsus, it may be 
gathered, as well from the attack of that Platonic rather than 
pepicurean ® thinker, as from the counter-statements of Origen, 
‘that Christianity was then regarded by Roman society as 
unpatriotic, because it was not an active political influence at 
the service of the State. Origen partly admits the justice 
of the imputation when he observes that Christians could not 
hen take part in many public offices, without sanctioning by 
some phrase or ceremonial the popular Paganism which coloured 
so pervadingly the public as well as the private life of ancient 
Rome.? But he argues that the Church rendered the highest 
ervices to the Empire by her educational and moral activity ; 
nd he shows how her own hierarchical institutions fostered, 
the interest of a nobler cause, those very qualities which 
re developed by political life. Tertullian indeed, apparently 
having an eye to the progress of the Church in Western 
Africa, takes bolder ground in a well-known passage of his 
Apology. ‘“ We Christians,” he exclaims, “are but of yester- 
lay, and yet we are everywhere among you; in your cities, 
your islands, your castles, your townships, your committees, in 


_ ! Origen calls him an Epicurean. But see Bishop Cotton’s art. ‘ Celsus’ 

in Smith’s Dict. Ant. 

2 The Senate always met in a temple, or some other sacred edifice. 

©The innumerable deities and rites of polytheism were closely interwoven 
with every circumstance of public and private life.”—Note in Gibbon, vol. 

. P- 48, ed. Bohn. 

Origen, Cont. Cels. viii. 73,74, 75- Dean Milman, when describing the 
tations which preceded the elev ation of Damasus to the Roman Chair, 
s of the “Roman populace” as “quickened by a new principle of 

” after its long pe joetion to the despotism of the Empire. Lat. 
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your very camps; we are found in all divisions and classes of 
the population, in the palace, in the senate, in the forum: 
we leave you to yourselves only in your temples.”* And ij 
would appear from the first book of Saint Augustine’s work 
on the City of God, that when Rome was sacked by the hordes 
of Alaric, the misfortune was traced by the Pagan society of 
the time to a neglect of the worship of the gods, rather than 
to any anti-political feature in the Christian. character. But 
the eighteenth century witnessed a reassertion of the objection 
which is answered in the Apologists of the second and third. 
An entire school of infidel writers set themselves to contrast 
Christianity disparagingly with the ancient Paganism. The 
political inferiority of Christian civilization, the political in- 
capacity of a true Christian, is a sort of indirect moral which 
Gibbon suggests perpetually in his celebrated work ;? while in 
Voltaire’s Essay on the Manners of Nations, this judgment 
is developed, and defended with more warmth and distinctness, 
Unhappily, it would not be accurate to add, that the language 
of these celebrated sceptics has never found an echo in our 
own day. 

Now, of all the features of the Christian character, humility 
has very mainly to bear the brunt of this attack, Yet it seems 
that, however unintentionally, the true idea of humility is lost 
sight of by those who would thus represent it as hostile to the 
claims of civil and public interests. For after all, what i 
humility ? Humility is not a puxpoyrxia. On the contrary, 
the true Christian is the genuine peyaddyuxos; he is pre 
eminently the man of large soul and noble instinets. Humilit 
is not a want of enterprise, a subtle resource of idleness. The 
man in the parable with one talent was not a humble man 
the Apostle was humble, who yet cried, “I laboured more 
abundantly than they all; yet not I, but the grace of God 
which was with me.”* Humility is not a lack of courage ; i 
is not the poverty of spirit which shrinks from encounter. I 
is not an abandonment of inalienable responsibilities ; to God 
alone we must make account for what we believe and do 
Still less is it a false, artificial posture of the soul, a kind of 
dramatic attitude ; or, as men have imagined, an ecclesiastica: 
grimace, the putting on language, and looks, and a demeanour 
that might belong to something which is not really felt. 


1 Apol. 37. Comp. ¢. 42. 
= CE especially Decline and Fall, 15, § 4,8 fin. 
3 x Cor. xv. 10. : 
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Beyond everything else, humility is the vietory of truth in the 
oul and character ; it is truth, daring, determining to recognize 
the insignificance and pollution of a man’s real self beneath 
the purity and majesty of God. But, being such as this, 
humility is not an isolated excellence ; it does not jostle 
gainst or undermine other forms of goodness, which equally 
ith itself are integral portions of moral perfection. It is part 
- a great moral whole. Instead of proscribing, it promotes 
e growth of virtues, unlike, yet not unfriendly to itself. A 
bs amble man, for example, may well have a burning zeal for 
e welfare of his fellow-man, or an uncompromising hatred of 
m iaral evil, or the courage which is strong to work, to struggle, 
to suffer. It is very certain, that the force which is 
pparently forfeited by the destruction of self-reliance in the 
character, is more than recovered when the soul rests in 
perfect trustfulness on the Strong Arm of God. Moses, who 
is described as “ very meek,” ? and who shrank back in evident 
gony from that leadership of Israel to which he was called 
y providence, yet sternly vindicated his mission against the 
rebellious Korah,? as he had previously inflicted a sharp 
vengeance upon the idolaters whom he found worshipping the 

ff on his descent from Sinai. St. Ambrose did all that in 
him lay to decline the perilous dignity of the see of Milan, 
which was forced on him by the suffrages of a whole clergy 
and people ;—then as now, for tender consciences, the lining of 
the mitre was but the crown of thorns. But when, at the 
gate of the Portian Basilica in Milan, Theodosius dared to ask 
for the communion of the Church, while his hands were yet 
red with the slaughter of Thessalonica; this humblest of 
Bishops knew what was due to that God of peace and justice 
Whom he represented, and the master of the Roman world 
stood rebuked before the lowly servant of Jesus Christ.‘ 
Humility, so far from destroying moral force, protects and 
trengthens it: it sternly represses the petty vanities through 
hich the strength of the soul evaporates and is lost ; it keeps 


' Numb. xii. 3. ? Ibid. xvi. 28-30. . * Exod. xxxii. 25-28. 

* For a vivid account of the scene and of the circumstances which led to 
it, see Mr. Bright’s History of the Church from the Edict of Milan, p. 2c6. 
| 3 Even the scornful Gibbon admits that “ posterity has applauded the v Le aeee 
fi ness of the archbishop; and that the example of Theodosius (in sub- 
itti cormpege wf prove the beneficial influence of those principles which could 
rch, exalted above the apprehension of human punishment, to 

the laws and ministers of an invisible Judge.”— Decline and Fall, 


I. iii. p. 256, ed. Bohn. 
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even a St. John the Baptist “in the deserts till the day of his 
showing unto Israel;” and then, when the hour is come, it 
opens upon the world the force of a soul which is strong 

precisely because it has been humble. It is then inaccurate 

to say that the Gospel, which undoubtedly discourages selfish 
ambition and petty vanity, is therefore chargeable with the 

moral fault of unfitting men for the publie duties of life, or for 
the service of their country. Nor here in Oxford is it necessary 

to name the honoured name of one—a statesman and philan- 

thropist of the last generation—at whose bidding England 

made a vast material sacrifice that she might be rid of the 
curse of slavery, and who notoriously carried into all the 

public and private relations of life, the sincerity, the charity, 

above all, the humility of a true Christian. And in our own 

day there are living evidences of the truth that the service of 

Christ by true and noble souls is no bar to the service of the 

State. We need not look beyond our own University in order 

to be assured, that the most comprehensive schemes for the 
moral and material welfare of the people, and for the inaugura-_ 
tion or the development of a great policy, may go hand in 

hand with the culture of a sensitive conscience, and with the 

filial yet free submission of a lofty intellect to the dogmatic 

teaching of the Church. 

‘But surely,’ you urge, ‘humility is the enemy of intellectual 
enterprise. Humility may very well become the indifference 
which has no heart for inquiry, or the conscious weakness 
which shrinks from attempting it. But if intellect is to win 
its way, it must trust itself ; it may acquiesce in the specula- 
tions of others, but at least it must bend before no master ; it 
must hold itself, as did the Sophist, to be the measure of all 
things ; its ambition, like that of the Epicurean poet, must be 


“munita tenere, 
Edita doctrina sapientum, templa serena, 
Despicere unde queas alios passimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palantes querere vite.” ? 


Not otherwise can our civilization pursue its opening career of 
victory ; since the “humility” which was a temper well suited 
to the ages of ignorance is a drawback and a curse in a day 
like our own, when man need only trust himself to be speedily 
master of fe world and of his destiny.’ 

No, brethren—‘“ in all thy ways,” in the sphere oftintellect! 


1 Lueret. ii. 8-11. 
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no less than in that of public active life, acknowledge God, and 
be humble. Such humility as we learn upon our knees is the 
best foundation of all solid knowledge. The acknowledgment 
of God,—the Highest Truth, the First of facts,—leads us to 
love and to seek fact and truth everywhere, and to reap the 
intellectual reward of doing so. Who is the really good 
scholar but the man who, when young, has been thoroughly 
grounded in his grammar? Those years of drudgery, those 
years of careful humble acknowledgment of philological facts, 
end in the creation of an instinct, almost of a new sense of 
scholarship,—an instinct so fine, so true, that it can afford to 
dispense with grammar and dictionary. But the triumph is 
precisely proportioned to the degree of humility which has 
submitted itself implicitly to the discipline of facts ; and there 
is no short road to such high and rare accomplishment. What 
was the method of the Baconian philosophy but a moral as 
well as an intellectual triumph when for the wide assumptions 
which had kept physical science for centuries in its cradle, 
it humbly substituted the basis of individual and_ specific 
experience ? The late Mr. Buckle unintentionally eulogizes 
physical inquirers in England, when he complains that they 
spend their energies in an unceasing round of observation and 
experiment,’ and that they do not allow sufficient play to the 
imagination in the construction of hypothesis. Certainly, if 
physical science, especially when dealing with those delicate 
and interesting problems which lie on the frontier that 
‘separates her own empire from the peculiar territory of Divine 
revelation, should be tempted to become unhappily imaginative, 
and should commit herself to a series of imposing hypotheses, 
ornamented with rather than sustained by incidental facts ; it 
would be, speaking intellectually as well as religiously, a sad 
_ day for the future of England. A well-ascertained fact must, 
indeed, command the reverence of every man who worships 
the God of truth: he may be unable to harmonize it with 
other facts ; but he does not therefore endeavour to explain it 
away, as though it did him a wrong and he bore a grudge 
against it. A Christian of course has knowledge of another 
order of facts, distinct from and beyond those which he can 
see, and feel, and smell; but he does not sacrifice facts of 
sensible experience to facts of revelation, any more than he 
sacrifices facts of revelation to facts of experience. And when 
jt seems to him that there is a contradiction between the two, 


| \ Hist. of Civilization, vol. ii, p. 502, 3qq. 
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he waits patiently ; conscious as he is that he is himself below 
truth and not above it, and that he is in no position to conelu 
that the seeming contradiction is certainly real. But 
reverence the majesty of fact, is one thing ; to render to mere 
tentative and ambitious hypothesis that honour which is due 
only to fact, is quite another. Theology can but welcome the 
facts of science: she may reasonably be jealous ‘of the 
oceasional encroachments of scientific hypothesis. And by 
this jealousy she does good service to the real interests of 
science itself ; since the. temper which indulges in the luxury: 
of frequent and premature hypothesis, is the very opposite of 
that industrious, because humble, perseverance which per- 
petually enriches science with a larger and larger command of 
fact. 

Humility, then, is the ally of intellect instead of its enemy 
‘because humility i is both a moral instinct which seeks trut 
and a moral instrument for reaching truth. Humility leads us 
to base our knowledge on truth ; it also leads us truthfully to 
recognize the real measure of our capacity. Why has Aristotle, 
with his comparatively materialistic mind, been on the who 
so much higher an authority in the schools of Christendom 
than the more spiritual Plato? Because Aristotle more 
humbly and truthfully confines himself to the discussion of 
questions which can really be discussed without the aid of a 
supernatural revelation. Why is the intellectual progress of 
Christian countries so superior to that of any known Pagan 
civilization ? Because the Incarnate Christ has popularized, 
even to a certain degree among those who reject Him, a virtue 
which is essential to the highest intellectual development. 
Why did such princes of intellect as Pascal and Leibnitz bend 
insuch true faith and worship before the Feet of the Crucified ? 
Because that very virtue which had taught them to base their 
knowledge on truth, had also taught them the limits of created 
intellect, and had pointed to a sphere in which the highest 
reason employs its energies in bringing every thought to the 
obedience of Christ. Submission of the intelleet is only foll 
if God has-never spoken, and if on the highest subjects that. 
can interest mankind, we possess nothing more trustworthy 
than a human speculation. But those who teach that 
intellect should never yield submission, do not, at least 
uniformly, profess to reject the fact of a Revelation. This 
not the occasion for insisting on the evidence which proves 
that such a fact exists. I am merely observing that no 
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evidence, however strong, would suffice to recommend religion 
where it is discredited beforehand by a theory which proscribed 
the truthful instinct of humility. Gibbon speaks? of the 


1 See Gibbon’s account of the Catholic confessors of Tipasa, in Africa, 
who continued to speak after their tongues had been cut out by the Arian 
Count Hunneric. Gibbon enlarges, with evident enjoyment, on the 
ompleteness, as he himself considers it, of the contemporary testimony, 
both Christian and Pagan, to this miracle. . . . “This miracle,” he says, 
“is attested by Victor, an African bishop, who published a history of the 
persecution within two years after the event. ‘If any one,’ says Victor, 
‘should doubt of the truth, let him repair to Constantinople, and listen to 
he clear and perfect language of Restitutus, tl:e subdeacon, one of those 
glorious sufferers, who is now lodged in the palace of the Emperor Zeno, 
and is respected by the devout Empress.’ At Constantinople we are 
astonished to find a cool, learned, and unexceptional witness, without 
interest and withont passion. ®neas of Gaza, a Platonic philosopher, has 
accurately described his own observations on these African sufferers. 
*Isaw them myself: I he:rd them speak: I diligently inquired by 
what means sucl: an articulate voice could be formed without any organ 
of speech: I used my eyes to examine the report of my ears: I opencd 
their mouth, and saw that the whole tongue had been completely torn 
away by the roots; an operation which the physicians generally suppose 
lo be mortal.’ The testimony of Auneas of Gaza might be confirmed by 
the superfluous evidence of the Emperor Justinian, in a perpetual edict; 
of Count Marcellinus, in his Chronicle of the times; and of Pope Gregory 
he First, who had resided at Constantinople as the minister of the Roman 
pontiff. ‘They all lived within the compass of a century; and they all 
uppeal to their personal knowledge or the publie notoriety for the truth of 
a miracle which was repeated in several instances, displayed on the greatest 
theatre of the world, and submitted during a series of years to the calm 
examination of the senses,” Gibbon then proceeds: “This supernatural 
rift of the African confessors, who spoke without tongues, will command 
the assent of those, and of those only, who already believe that their 
language was pure and orthodox. But the stubborn mind of an infidel is 
guarded by secret incurable suspicion.”—Decline and Fall, vol. iv. ¢. 37, 
yp 148-9, ed. Bohn. 
_ Inthe Lancet of January 27, 1866, Professor Syme, of Edinburgh, relates 
how, “twelve months ago the tongue of a patient had been completely 
_ removed by excision. On the roth of September, 1865,” continues Prof. 
Syme, “the patient unexpectedly made his appearance, and secing that I 
did not recognize him, he announced his name in a loud clear voice. My 
irprise was not lessened on learning that while travelling in the High- 
ands he had dined at tables-Vhéte, and had entered into conversation, 
_ Without betraying the deficiency under which he laboured . . . I requested 
_ & number of my medical friends to join me in examining the state of 
_ matters, Professor Goodsir, Mr. Nasmyth, and Mr. Annandale having 
_ Satisfied themselves that no vestige of the tongue remained, various 
_ observations were made with regard to articulation, and other functions of 
the absent organ. . . . In ordinary speech his words are wonderfully clear 
_ and distinct, and he can sing without any difficulty. . . . It has been Jong 
hown that large portions of the tongue may be removed without destroying 
or materially impairing the power of articulation, but Iam not aware of any 
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“incurable suspicion” which protects the mind of “an infi 
against undisputed but unwelcome facts; but this suspie 
can hardly aid the infidel’s real intellectual growth. And it 
no paradox to say that a believing Christian, recognizing the 
facts which invite or compel belief in Revelation, so far from 
forfeiting mental strength by doing 80, is intellectually stronger 
than a sceptic, who determines to ignore their reality or at 
least their significance. The Christian’s humility is in reality 
the cause of ‘his mental energy. 

III. But, beyond controversy, humility is indispensable t 
the true life of the soul. There are graces which may be 
given or withheld ; there are experiences, assurances, raptures, 
ecstasies. These are the accomplishments, rather than the 
needs of the Christian. But no man ever went to heaven 
without learning humility on this side of the grave. 

“Except ye ‘be conv erted, and become as little children, y 
shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.”? Witho 
humility, that is, without the victory of truth in the conscience. 
no soul ever really turned to God. It is as hard for us now-a 
days, as for the barbarians on the Rhine of old, to learn, at the 
bidding of our Heavenly Lord, “to reverence what we have 
burned, and to burn what we have adored.” When, then, 
God by His grace converts a soul, He reveals Himself to it 
sufficiently to make it humble. Without humility, a contrite 
heart, and a prevailing prayer for pardon, are impossible. 
Without humility, though we be scarlet with sin, we only “go 
about to establish our own righteousness, not submitting our- 
selves to the righteousness of God.”? We try to forget our 
real selves, by dwelling on the good but mistaken opinion 


case on record in which it has remained so perfect afier complete removal 
of the organ.” The eminent physician to whom I am indebted for the above 
reference, adds that many such cases are on record, with some of which 
Gibbon might have been expected to have made himself acquainted. The 
case of Margaret Cutting, for example, is fully detailed in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1742 and 1747. The ancient physicians “ do not appea 
to have been aware of the fact that a person may speak after his tongue 
has been cut out ;” and it is therefore not surprising that the-case of the 
‘African Confessors was regarded by antiquity as certainly miraculous 
Whether that particular case was or was not miraculous may indeed 
still be doubtful; but, however it be explained, there can be now no 
doubt about the fact itself. And supposing the fact to admit of a 
natural explanation, Gibbon’s way of regarding it is not a less pertinent 
illustration of my argument. On that supposition, the “infidel’s seere 
incurable suspicion ” “ guards” him, not against a conclusion of faith, but 
against a fact certain to physical science, 

1 St. Matt, xviii. 3. * Rom. x. 3. 
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hich others may have formed of us. All is hollow beneath 
the surface of the character, but we hug the delusion that all 
is sound. We shrink from that sight of God, and of ourselves, 
from that simple acknowledgment of fact, which, when we face 
it, must leave us in our shame, trembling indeed before the 
Infinite Purity, yet not without a hope and a remedy at the . 
bar of Infinite Mercy. It is only when the proud heart is 
broken, that a man casts himself at the Feet of our Crucified 
Saviour, to pray that the Atoning Stream of Blood may wash 
out his deep stains of guilt, and give him peace in giving him 


Without humility, religious progress is impossible. Pride is 
the destruction of the principle of progress ; it whispers to us 
continually that we are already all that could be desired ; or it 
points our attention to high positions and ambitious efforts, 
eyond the scope of other men. Now the true growth of the 
Soul i is not to be measured by our attempting many or extra- 
inary duties, but by our power of doing simple duties well ; 
and humility, when it reigns in the soul, carries this principle 
into practice. It bids us who work with our brains in this place, 
to hallow our work, especially whatever may be to us hard or 
distasteful work, by doing it as a matter of principle. It 
reproves us when we are neglecting our plain duty, the plain 
luty of reading for our ¢ degree, on ‘grounds such as that of our 
being anxious to begin without further delay to read for Holy 
Orders. It guides our religious thoughts to a deeper mastery 
of the Central Truths of Faith rather than to the study of 
those intricate problems which lie on the outskirts of theology. 
It counsels us, when on our knees, to use simple prayers. We 
do well to retain the very prayers which we used as children, 
however we may add to them ; and to throw our whole soul 
into each separate clause and word. It enriches common acts 
_ of neighbourly and social kindness with that intensity of moral 
| effort, which is due to every act, the deepest moving power of 
which is the Love of God. 

Once more, without humility no soul that has turned to 
| God, and is learning to serve Him, is for a moment safe. The 
whole life of the living soul is the work of Divine grace ; and 
while pride claims merit for self, and therefore goes before 
a fall, humility confesses day by day, “ By the grace of God 
Tam what Iam.” The higher you climb the mountain-side, 
the more fatal must be your ‘fall, if you do fall. If you would 
look over the giddy precipice without risk, you must first stoop 
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to lay firm hold on the rock of humility. Brethren, it is not 
imagination, it is not rhetoric, it is a terrible fact,—again 
again inflicted upon our understanding by the actual experie 
of life,—that there are no depths of moral degradation to 
which a man may not sink, who neglects this, the most neces- 
sary, if not the chief, of virtues. The mark of the beast is 
traced in every generation on the features of Babylon the 
proud. For humility is the condition and guarantee of grace ; 
and, as St. Augustine says, there is no reason, apart from the 
grace of God, why the highest saint should not be the worst of 
criminals. 

When we honestly consider. the conditions of this life, se 
feeble, so frail, so short; when we feel the pressure of that 
sense of sin, which, like pain in the body, is the proof and 
safeguard of surviving or reviving life in the soul; it might 
seem easy to be always and perfectly humble. But he wh 
knows his own heart, knows that as pride was the first si 
which sullied the moral world, so it is commonly the las 
which is violently expelled from the soul of a regenerate 
Christian. There are virtues of the natural order, such as 
justice, temperance, courage, prudence, which we may be led 
to cultivate by simply ascertaining what is socially or materially 
best for ourselves. It was indeed thus that these virtues were 
cultivated of old by our Pagan forefathers. But if we would 
be really humble, we must be students in the School and 
worshippers in the Church of Jesus Christ; since humility 
is a grace which, in its higher forms, He alone creates in the 
human soul. Here then may be our most appropriate work 
for the coming season of Lent. He Who is very God of very 
God, ‘took upon Him our flesh, and suffered death upon the 
Cross,”—for other reasons, indeed, but also,—* that all man- 
kind should follow the example of His great humility.”+ He 
bids us come and learn of Him, since He is meek and lowly of 
heart. The Human Nature which He wears in heaven at 
this very hour, throned as He is at the right hand of the 
Eveflasting Father, is of Itself a pledge to faith, that the 
grace of humility never can die. The Gospels, wherein it is 
told us how He once “ emptied Himself” * of His glory, have 
an inexhaustible power, a bloom and freshness that defies 
criticism and decay. The Sacraments which He left on earth 
to be the organs and channels of His quickening Manhood, are 
still as they have ever been since He lived and died in 


" 
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channels of spiritual force and life. We may, 


s Word, and Who strengthens and refreshes us at His 
tars, assures us, that if we will indeed acknowledge Him as 
ir Master and our Saviour, He will direct our paths through 
d struggles of active life, or through the wearinesses and 


e waits to welcome us. But the only passport that can 
urant the boldness of faith, when, in the supreme moment 
her victory and her bliss, she will claim an entrance through 
is prevailing merits, will be none other than this grace of a 
icere humility. 


SERMON VIL. 


THE CONFLICT OF FAITH WITH UNDUE ® 
EXALTATION OF INTELLECT. 


2 Cor. x. 5. 


Casting down imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth itself 
aqainst the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every hem it 
to the obedience of Christ. 


ERE is an Apostle of the Lord Jesus who uses the 
language of a soldier. He is planning a campaign; 

nay, rather he is making war: he glows with the fire of a 
genuine! military enthusiasm. The original Greek which he 
uses has in it a vigour and point which is lost, to a grea 
extent, in our English translation. The writer might almost 
be a Roman general, charged to sustain the honour of th 
Empire in a revolted province or beyond a remote fronti 
and bent upon illustrating the haughty maxim which defined 
the duty of an imperial people,— . 


“To spare the vanquished, but to crush the proud.” 


Indeed, it has been urged that the recent history of Cilieis 
itself may have well suggested this language to St. Paul. 
The Apostle’s native country had been the scene of some very 
fierce struggles in the wars against Mithridates and 
pirates ; and we are told that the latter war was only ended, 
not sixty years before the Apostle’s birth, by the reduction of 
one hundred and twenty oo and the capture of mort 
than ten thousand prisoners.’ “The dismantled ruins may have 
easily and naturally impressed the boyish imagination of Saul 
of Tarsus with a vivid sense of the destructive energy of 
military power of Rome; but the Apostle of the nations on 
remembers these earlier impressions to give them a spiritual 


1 Stanley in loc., who quotes Appian, Bell. Mith., 234-238. 
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application, The weapons of his warfare are not carnal; the 
standard under which he fights is a more sacred sigu than that 
of the Caesar; the operations which he projects are to be 
carried out in a territory more difficult of conquest than any 
which kept the conquerors of the world at bay, He is inv ading 
the region of human thought ; and as he fights for God, he is 
s ornly resolved upon conquest. He sees rising before him 
the lofty fortresses of hostile errors; they must be reduced 
and razed.’ Every mountain fastness? to which the enemy of 
Light and Love can retreat must be scaled and destroyed ; and 
ull the thought of the human soul® which is hostile to the 
authority of the Divine truth, must be “led away as a prisoner 
of war”* into the camp of Christ. Truly a vast and un- 
accountable ambition; a dream—if it were not, as it was, a 
necessity; a tyranny—if anything less vigorous and trenchant 
had been consistent with the claims of the Truth of God, or 
equal to the needs of the soul of man. 

_ The particular opposition to the work of Christ which the 
Apostle encountered at Corinth was indeed less intellectual in 
its form than the Galatian Judaism, or than the theosophic 
angel-worship which was popular at Colosse, or than the more 
sharply-defined heresies of a later time which, as we know 
from the Pastoral Epistles, threatened or infected the Churches 
Ephesus and Crete. St. Paul’s Corinthian opponents 
resisted, depreciated, disowned, beyond everything else, the 
Apostle’s own personal Liat This, howerary was be 


gh Bersonated the whole doctrinal action of the Churah ; 
and feeling this, St. Paul speaks not as one who was re- 
asserting a personal claim of any sort, but merely and strictly 
as a soldier, as an organ, I might say, as a function of the 
‘truth. The Truth had an indefeasible right to reign in the 
intellect of man. The Apostle asserts that right, when he 
| speaks of bringing the whole intelligence of man into the 
obedience of Christ. Now, as then, C hrist’ s Church is militant 
here on earth, not less in the sphere of thought than in the 
“sphere of outward and visible action ; and St. Paul’s burning 
words rise above the temporary circumstances which called 
them forth, and furnish a motto and an encouragement to us 


@ KaGaipobyres, the military {erm for reducing a fortress. See Wetstein 
loc. ; Elsner, Obs. p. 152, quoted by Meyer. 
7? Haya is apparently the Hebrew 73, mens in loe. 
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who, after the lapse of eighteen centuries, fight in the ranks of 
the same army and against the same kind of foes as he did. 

Remark, first of all, that it is “the undue exaltation of’ 
intellect, with which the Church of Christ is in energetic and 
per petual conflict. With intellect itself, with really moral and 
reasonable intellect, with the thought of man recognizing | at 
once its power and its weakness, its vast range and its 
necessary limits, religion has, can have, no quarrel. It were 
a libel on the All-wise Creator to suppose that between 
intellect and spirit, between thought and faith, there could be 
any original relations other than those of perfect harmony, 
Paradise could have been the scene of no such unseemly con- 
flict as that which we are considering ; and here, as elsewhere 
in human nature, we are met with unmistakable traces of the 
fall of our first parent. A range of granite mountains, which 
towers proudly above the alluy ar soil of a neighbouring plain 
and above the softer rocks at its immediate base, speaks to the 
geologist of a subterranean fire that at some remote epoch had 
thus upheaved the primai crust of the earth with convulsive 
violence. And the arrogant pretensions of human thought it 
the children of~Adam speak no less truly of an ancient con- 
vulsion which has marred the harmony of the faculties of t 
soul, and has forced the mind of fallen man into an attitude 
which instinctively disputes the claims of revelation. Buw 
that attitude is no part of the Creator’s handiwork ; it is dw 
to the creature’s own abuse of the perfect freedom of his will. 
For originally intellect is the ally and discoverer of truth ; 
finds its highest employment as the instrument of -religiow: 
truth ; and “Jesus Christ, Who restores the harmony of our 
nature, speaks, through His Church, “a wisdom,” or philo- 
sophy, “‘among them “that are perfect ;” 2a wisdom of whiel 
illuminated intellect is the student and guardian, and whiel 
amply recognizes the high and abundant honour which 
Creator has put upon His: creature’s thought. 

But the Fall did not merely deprive human reason of the 
light of grace; it so disturbed the original structure of our 
nature as to make reason generally the slave of desire instead 
of its master. And therefore the intellect which exalts itseli 
against revelation is often in reality not free intellect, but 
intellect working at the secret bidding of an irritated passion. 
Not that intellect is itself usually conscious that it is thus 
acting under orders. The passions, like some women, know 


1 1 Cor. ii. 6. 
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how to disguise, and even how to recommend, their despotism 
by the graceful movements and gentle courtesies of a well- 
simulated obedience. Or at best, intellect is but half conscious 
that it is not free; and therefore it asserts its freedom with 
that exaggerated vehemence which persons who feel their 
place in society to be a little doubtful are apt to employ when 
putting forward their social claims. Certainly intellect never 
yaunts its freedom with such nervous eagerness as when it is 
jn conflict with the Revelation of God. For instance, we do 
not say to ourselves, again and again, that we are the 
champions of free thought, if we are engaged in the study of 
pure mathematics. Mathematics do not touch our moral 
nature ; we suspect nothing ; we solve an equation as dispas- 
sionately as if we were ourselves pure reason, and nothing 
else; beings without passion, without conscience, without 
vill, without a moral history, But revelation, by its every 
doctrine and every precept, at once challenges the activity of 
vill and conscience ; and the passions are like those watch- 
dogs who rouse the sleeping tenants of remote country-houses 
at the approach of a stranger; the passions sound an alarm 
within the soul at the first signs of the coming of the Son of 
Man. ‘Thus natural intellect meets the heavenly Visitant, 
sometimes with a movement of sudden sharp irritation, some- 
times with a stern but unavowed resolution to resist Him, 
enerally without frankness and real freedom of welcome. 
Natural intellect when brought face to face with Jesus Christ, 
behaves at best like a person who feels it necessary to be upon 
his guard, and to maintain an attitude of secret if not of defiant 
uspicion. 
_ Look around you, brethren, and take note of the varieties of 
intellect which enter in various ways into this conflict with 
sligion. There is, first of all, mercenary intellect. This 
intellect writes or talks at the rate of so much per annum, and 
on a given understanding. ‘ You take so much, and you write 
up that minister; you advocate that line of policy; you 
|| denounce this institution ; you attack that theory; you blacken 
that public man.’’-—‘ Done.” Necessity, it may be said, 
| knows no law; and there is an unexpressibly sad proverb 
| about poverty, to the effect that it cannot afford to have a 
| eonscience. We need not care to examine that saying too 
narrowly. Some of us perhaps have known cases, in which 
‘really noble souls have bent to a degradation from which they 
hrank in secret agony ; and from which, long since, they 
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would have torn themselves away, if the comfort and even the 
life of others, near and dear to them, had not been depender 
on their sad, unworthy toil. Gladly indeed would I here be 
silent. But sometimes this hired intellect, in bondage to sharp 
necessity or to the mere spirit of gain, passionately asserts 1t$ 
monopoly of freedom. It even tells us, the ministers of Christ, 
who have freely entered His service, and who rejoice in wha 
it calls our fetters, that we are not free. We ought not to be 
surprised, upon understanding the situation in which such 
intellect is really placed ; but we may be permitted to protest. 
Certainly we may admit that, under the circumstances, conflic: 
with religion is sufficiently natural. If it were nothing besides 
it is at least an expedient for asserting the appearance 
freedom, at little cost, and with considerable dramatic effect. 

Again, look at self-advertising intellect. Here is a vain 
man, who has certain powers of thought and expression. This 
intellect is bent on achieving a reputation, no matter how. 
will write something startling, or, as it would say, original. I 
will deny all that has been affirmed, and depreciate all that 
has been held in reverence. When it asserts that this or tl 
Book of the Divine Scripture is but a collection of foo 
legends, it will take a certain pleasure in thinking of all the 
varied perplexity, and vexation, and distress, and bustle, and 
deliberations which will be caused among the religious persons 
who may chance to meet with its irritating production. Prob- 
ably it has no wish to inflict unnecessary pain. But its object 
is notoriety ; and notoriety is only within its reach under these 
conditions. 

Again, there is sensualized intellect; intellect under the 
cuidance and command of animal passion. This is no faney 
species. It would not be difficult to point to whole literatures 
characterized by the greatest fertility of thought, by ample 
power and beauty of language, whose entire drift and purpose 
is to rouse in the imagination and veins of man those fiery 
passions which are his worst enemy. 

Again, there is the self-reliant or cynical intellect, toc 
independent to be mercenary, too proud to be vain, too self- 
respecting to be the slave of sense. Yet it is just/as little free 
as is the most mercenary, or vain, or sensualized thoug 
since in truth it is the slave of a sublime egotism. But 
enslavement is well disguised ; and its cold, clear, incisive 
energy passes among men for the very bloom and majesty of 
perfect intellectual freedom, 
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_ We need not examine other varieties. Nor may we forget 
that here and there, among the earnest opponents of the 
Gospel, souls are to be found which glow with a pure and 
levoted love of truth. These are souls, whom adverse 
eircumstances have for awhile bewildered and misled. Their 
e home is in the camp of Christ. They have not yet 


to the love and providence of the Good God. But with or 
without them, it is plain that we are in presence of a body of 
active thought, not the less vigorous because it works for hire, 
for vainglory, or for sensual delight, or for some refined or 


sooner or later, in conflict with the living, working power of 
that Gospel among the minds and hearts of men. 
_ It is noteworthy, and indeed it is implied in the language of 


the Apostle, that intellectual opposition to Revelation, except on 


not, indeed, forget Celsus, or Porphyry, or Voltaire, or Strauss. 
But look at scepticism in the second generation, or as we meet 
it in everyday life. Its customary instinct is to take refuge on 
some natural heights, or behind some artificial earthworks. In 
plain terms, it screens its advance under the cover of some 
down these imaginations” may be less exciting than the whirl 
and tumult of a general intellectual engagement. But it is the 
everyday and practical aspect of the conflict which we are 
considering. And if with limited time, and in so vast a field, 
is here necessary to resign one-half, or more than one-half, 
the outline before us ; let us proceed briefly to notice one or 
vo of the most conspicuous among many false principles and 
ssumptions which now oppose the work of Jesus Christ our 
ord in the souls of men. Much will be thereby lost to the 
‘subject in the completeness of speculative treatment. More, 
‘it may be, will be won; if any Christian who listens, is better 
enabled to understand and to take his part in the unceasing 
and mighty struggle, between human error on the one side, 
| and the Truth which came from heaven eighteen centuries 
ago, on the other. 

| (a.) Now a primary characteristic of sceptical intellect is its 
unwillingness to make room for faith, by acknowledging the 


| 
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existence of a true province and sphere of Revelation. Such 
intellect assumes itself to command the whole field of truth. 
It grudges the admission, that there may exist a higher world, 
beyond its ken, and over which it has no real range of vision, 
Above the sphere of mere sense, there is the province of 
natural reason. That is granted. But it is tacitly assumed 
that there is no higher sphere accessible to man. Men do not 
object to saying with the Apostle, that the Christian is a 
threefold being, composed of body, soul, and spint.’ Yet it is 
held that spirit, our highest and most ennobling characteristic, 
has no object-matter beyond that which can be ministered to 
it by the natural intelligence of the soul. The reason is 
because natural intellect feels itself humiliated, if it be supposed 
to be debarred from the sight of any spiritual fact. And since 
not more than a few facts of a strictly spiritual character are 
dimly discerned even by the highest natural intelligences, men 
deem it essential to the supposed dignity of their reason te 
deny the existence of an order of things which unilluminated 
reason does not see. | 

Among students of the natural world, we find no such un- 
worthy sensitiveness respecting the power and range of the 
bodily organ of sight. Look towards the heavens, and ask the 
astronomer whether beyond the stars and suns that reveal 
themselves to his telescopes, there are stars and suns which 
even his most powerful instruments cannot as yet enable him 
to detect. He will tell you that by calculations based upon his 
observations he can determine the existence and movements of 
such purely invisible bodies with the unerring certainty of 
mathematical reason. Ask him once more whether there are 
yet other bodies in the infinitude of space, too remote to be 
apprehended with exactness and in detail, even by the mos 
penetrating of his formule. He will reply, not merely that the 
existence of such bodies is possible, but that the analogies of 
his science lead him to regard it as nothing less than certain 
Ask, on the other hand, the entomologist, whose mio 
has discovered to him the strange forms which people eac 
drop of water, or each fraction of a cubic inch of atmospher 
whether he has yet reached the last term, the most minute 
embodiment of the principle of life. He will hesitate to assu 
that he has yet done more than ascertain the existence of 
order of creatures who may be as very monsters in the eyes 
an invisible population of beings around and beyond them. 


1 1 Thess. y. 23. 
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i “no diseredit to the organs of sense, that even when they are 
s stimulated and strengthened by a scientific apparatus, they 
fail us, at a point where we cannot but feel, that beyond their 
each there lies a world which a higher power than sense must 
discover, and which we explore as best we may under the 
guidance of inference. Nor should reason be jealous, if, in 
encountering the weightiest problems that surround our earthly 
human existence, she herself cannot always satisfy us. She 
may not complain, if as we ascend the mountain of thought, 
she reaches a region at which she must leave us in sheer 
yewilderment to the perilous guidance of imagination ; unless 
mdeed she is content to entrust us to the well-attested 
ithority, to the practised eye, and to the sure guardianship of 
Divine faith. 
Reason, indeed, can do much, even beyond the province in 
which she confessedly reigns. She can prove to man that he 
pssesses an immaterial soul; that his will is really free ; that 
eep in his secret heart there is the mysterious but indelible 
law which distinguishes right from wrong. Reason, as she 
studies human society, can give shape to those principles of 
justice and order, which are essential to its stability. She can 
oven attain to a certain shadowy knowledge of the First Cause 
all. She can demonstrate His existence by two or three 
ines of argument. She can infer that He is One, that He is a 
personal Being, that He is infinite in His perfections, and un- 
ettered in His action and His will, and that His creatures are 
under the strongest possible obligations to seek and obey Him. 
vertainly, reason is peculiarly happy, if without, at least, the 
indirect guidance of a supernatural Revelation she can reach 
is far as this; and she knows well that each step of her 
ulvyance is certain to be disputed. But she can penetrate no 
arther. Her highest conquests do but suggest problems which 
he cannot solve ; they only afford glimpses of a world on 
Which she may not presume to enter. She has at best dis- 
covered enough to make life a dreary mystery, and tle prospect 
f death a frightful nightmare. What knows she of the inner 
life of God, as He has opened it to the faith of Christians in 
the august doctrine of the Most Holy Trinity ? What can she 
| tell us concerning the real nature and effects of sin, concerning 
| the law of its action, or the law of its removal? What can 
| she determine on the all- -important and pressing question, 
| whether any and what communion is possible between the 
human soul and God? What, in other words, has she at 
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command that can meet the needs of the soul of man, as the} 
are met by the Christian doctrines of the atoning Death an 
mediatorial work of Jesus Christ, of the work of the H 
Spirit, the power of penitence, the power of prayer, the po 
of the Sacraments? Certainly she has her own sphere and 
province. We may not ignore it. We may not depreciate it 
in the supposed interests of faith; as if faith could only rei 
when reason was insulted. But reason must accept 
providential place. She must make room for faith. 
must act as faith’s handmaid, not as faith’s substitute ; or h 
pride will surely prepare for her a terrible chastisement. Ther 
is no saying how low an intelligence may fall, which, per 
severing in its determination to rise no higher than the range 
of its natural powers, voluntarily condemns itself to tenant its 
own dark prison-house, and sinks deeper and deeper into t 
abyss, as it madly flies from the true knowledge and love of the 
Infinite God. 
(B.) But when the possibility, the need, and even—to take a 
long stride—the fact, of a supernatural revelation has been 
admitted, the rebellious intellect of man renews the conflict a 
a point beyond. “ At least,” it is urged, “a stipulation mus 
be made, as to the contents of revelation. Revelation must 
not include mysteries. Whatever may be revealed, it shall 
not elude our full mental grasp. We must assume ourselves te 
possess a verifying faculty which shall eliminate from revelation 
all that wears the air of mystery ; since mystery is inconsistent 
with that intellectual dignity which becomes us men, even when 
we are listening to the Most High God.” 
It would be natural to insist, with Bishop Butler, on the 
unreasonableness of determining beforehand, what a revelation 
from God ought or ought not to contain; since we men are 
in uo position to speculate with any success or safety upon 
such a subject.’ But let me ask a simple question. What de 
we mean by mystety ? We have, it may be, invested the word 


1 Analogy, ii. 3, p. 173. “ My design at present is to observe in general, 
with respect to this whole way of arguing, that upon supposition of a reve- 
lation, it is highly credible beforehand, we should be incompetent judges of 
it toa great degree: aud that it would contain many things appearing te 
us liable to great objections; in case we judge of it otherwise than by the 
analogy of nature. And, therefore, though objections against the evidence 
of Christianity are most seriously to be considered; yet objections against 
Christianity itself are, ina great measure, frivolous; almost all objections 
against it, except those which are alleged against the particular proofs of its 
coming from God.” 
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vith some damaging sense that does not in reality belong to it. 
Mystery, it may be imagined, is but another name for a con- 
fused statement, or for a contradiction, or for an impossibility, 
or for a purely unintelligible process, or for something which 
is believed on no sufficient grounds whatever, or for a reverie 
of the heated religious imagination. No, believe it, a mystery 
s none of these things. A mystery is a truth, but a hidden 
th.’ It may be, as the Scriptural use of the word often 
implies, a truth which was hidden in past times but is mani- 
festel now. It may be, as the omunary modern use of the 
term would suggest, a truth hidden, in whatever degree, 
whether from the eye of sense, or from the direct glance of 
natural reason. We see some truths directly, just as in the 
open air we gaze with our bodily eye upon the sun shining in 
the heavens. We know other truths indirectly, just as we 
know that the sun is shining, from observing the ray of sun- 


light which streams in at the window of the room in which we 


| Theodoret “ adapts” the classical sense of the word to the New Testa- 
ment idea: uvgrypiov Acyerar TH un Wao SnAovpevoy, GAG fdvots Tots 
fros Oappotucvoy. (In cap. xy Ep, i. ad Corinth.) The word is used in 
the New Testament: (1) Of a profound sense which does not lie upon the 
surface of the language, Rev. xvii. 5; 1 Cor. xiv. 2. (2) Of the internal 
eharacter and laws of a system, whether Divine (St. Matt. xiii. 11, St. Mark 
iy. 11, St. Luke viii. 10) or diabolical (2 Thess. ii. 7). (3) Of the hidden 
meaning of a symbolical representation, Rev. i. 20: xvii. 7. (4) Of Divine 
counsels, hidden for ages in the Mind of God and at length disclosed, such 
as the design of making one family out of the inhabitants of earth and 
eayen, Eph. i. 9, and that of bringing the Gentiles to share along with the 
Jews the blessings of the Gospel, Eph. iii. 3,9. (5) Of Revealed Truth as 
containing depths which ave with difficulty expressed in language, Eph. vi. 
19; so that, after all, much remains mysterious, 1 Cor. ii. 7. (6) Of some 
profound doctrines in particular, which stretch away into the region of the 
TIncompreheusible, such as the Incarnation, 1 Tim. iii. 9; the change which 
will pass instantaneously upon the bodies of the living at our Lord’s Second 
Coming, 1 Cor. xv. 51; the mystical union between Christ and His Ciureh, 
as signified by marriage, Eph. vy. 32. (7) Of the deposit of Doctrine and 
Sacraments committed to the stewardship of the clergy, 1 Cor. iv. 1. For 
instances of the application of the word to the Sacraments, particularly to 
the Eucharist, by the Fathers of the Church, see Suicer, Thes. s.v. Com- 
pare the language of our Communion Service: “ Consider the dignity of 

that Holy Mystery ””—“ He hath instituted and ordained Holy Mysteries” 
-~— “Thou dost. vouchsafe to feed us who have duly received these Holy 
Mysteries with the spiritual food of the Most Precious Body and Blood of 
Thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ.” It is observable that in each of these 
hree passages the compilers of our Liturgy are using their own language, 
nless (which is very doubtful) in the last passage cited, they are borrowing 

m ain Eastern source; certainly they are not translating from the Sarum 
issal in any one of the three. 
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are sitting. Now a mystery is a truth of the latter kind. 
is apprehended as true, it is not comprehended. It does n 
lie on the surface of things. It cannot be seen in itself. It 
can only be known from the evidence or symptoms of its 
presence. Yet the evidence, whatever it be, proves to us that 
the truth is there ; and the truth is not the less a truth because 
it is itself shrouded from our direct gaze. 

Thus St. Paul speaks of the mystery of the Incarnation, and 
of the mystery of the calling of the Gentiles, when alluding to” 
the fact that these divine purposes were hidden for ages in the 
mind of God, and at length revealed. And he describes 
marriage as a great mystery, meaning that it embodies a secret 
correspondence to the union between our Lord and His Church, 
which is not immediately suggested by the ordinance itself. 
And the clergy are “ stewards of the mysteries of God,” that 
is to say, specially of the Sacraments, each of which is “an 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace ;” 
although the presence of the inward grace is inferred, not 
necessarily from experience, but always from our Saviour’s 
promise. In short the Christian religion surrounds us with 
mysteries, that is to say, with truths, the real presence of which 
is obvious to us, but the internal nature and complete range of 
which we cannot comprehend. 

But it is at least equally clear that the wonderful world in 
which we men pass this stage of our existence, whether the 
higher world of faith be open to our gaze or not, is a very 
temple of many and august mysteries.. You will walk, 
perhaps, to-morrow afternoon into the country ; and here or 
there the swelling buds, or the first fresh green of the opening 
leaf, will remind you that already Spring is about to re-enact 
before your eyes the beautiful spectacle of her yearly triumph. 
Ever ywhere around you are evidences of the existence and~ 
movement of a mysterious power which you can neither see, 
nor touch, nor define, nor measure, nor understand. This 


' Cf. Bp. Butler, Analogy, p. 191: “ Little, surely, need be said to prove ~ 
that this [the Christian] system, or scheme of things, is but imperfectly ] 
comprehended by us. The Scripture expressly asserts it to be so. And 
indeed one cannot read a passage relating to this great mystery of godliness, — 
but what immediately runs up into something whieh shows us our ignorance 
in it; as everything in nature shows us our ignorance in the constitution 
of nature. And whoever will seriously consider that part of the Christian 
scheme which is revealed in Scripture, will find so much more unrevealed 
as will convince him that, to all the purposes of judging and objecting, we — 
know as little of it as of the constitution of nature” 


—— 
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power lives speechless, noiseless, unseen, yet energetic, in 
every bough above your head, in every blade of grass beneath 
your feet. It bursts forth from the grain into the shoot, from 
he branch into the bud; it bursts into leaf, and flower, and 
fruit. It creates bark, and fibre ; it creates height, and bulk ; 
it yields grace of form and lustre of colour. It is incessant 
in its labour; it is prodigal of its beauty ; it is uniformly 
yenerous and bountiful inits gifts to man. Yet, in itself, what 
isit? You give it a name; you call it vegetation. And 
erhaps you are a botanist ; you trace out and you register the 
ariety of its effects, and the signs of its movement. But after 
all you have only labelled it. Although it is so common, it is 
not in reality familiar to you. Although you have watched it 
unthinkingly from your childhood upwards, and perhaps see in 
nothing remarkable now, you may well pause in wonder and 
awe before it, for of a truth it is a mystery. What is it in 
itself—this power which is so certainly around you, yet 
hich so perfectly escapes you when you attempt to detect or 
to detain it in your grasp? What is it, this pervading force, 
his life-principle, this incomprehensible yet most certainly 
present fact, but an assertion of the principle of mystery which 
robes the soil of God’s earth with life and beauty, that every- 
where it may cheer the faith and rebuke the pride of man ? 
Yes, when next you behold the green field or the green tree, 
@ sure that you are in the presence of a very sacrament of 


inward and wholly invisible force.* 
Or look at those other forces with which you seem to be so 


1 Tn his chapter on ‘Christianity a scheme imperfectly comprehended’ 
(Anal. ii. 4), Butler cites ‘the change of seasons, the ripening of the fruits 
of the earth, the very history of a flower” as analogies in nature to “the 
long series of intricate means” whereby God was pleased to work out the 
recovery and salvation of the world. ‘It is certain there is somewhat in 
s matter quite beyond our comprehension ; but the mystery is as great 
‘iv nature as in Christianity,” p. 196. It is not more astonishing that the 
world was not redeemed by a flash of Divine Light than that a plant does 
_ not grow up ina second. We know as little really about one as the other. 
2 Cf. Bp. Berkeley’s Minute Philosopher, ed. 1732, vol. ii. Dialogue 7, 
. 145-8. “ Euph. Let us examine what idca we can frame of force 
ected from body, motion, and outward sensible effects. For myself, I 
do not find that I have or can have any such idea. Ale. Surely every one 
_ knows what is meant by force. Euph. And yet I question whether every 
one can form a distinct idea of force. Let me intreat you, Aleiphron, be 
not amused by terms, lay aside the word force, and exclude every other 
| thing from your thoughts, and then see what precise idea you have of force. 
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What do you really know about them? You name them 
perhaps you can repeat a mathematical expression which 
measures their action. But after all you have only named and 
described an effect ; you have not accounted for, you have not 
penetrated into, you have not unveiled its cause. Why, I ask, 
in the nature of things, should such laws reign around us ? 
They do reign; but why ? what is the power which determines © 
gravitation ? where does it reside? how is it to be seized, 
apprehended, touched, examined ? There it is: but there, 
inaccessible to your keenest study, it remains veiled and 
buried. You would gladly capture and subdue and understand 
it; but, as it is, you are forced to confess the presence of 
something which you cannot even approach. ’ 

And you yourselves,—fearfully and wonderfully made as 
you are,—what are you but living embodiments, alike in your 
lower and your higher natures, and in the law of their union, 
of this all-pervading principle of mystery ?. The life-power 
which feels and moves in your bodies successfully eludes the 
knife of the anatomist, as he lays bare each nerve and each 


Alc. Force is that in bodies which produceth motion and other sensible 
effects. Huph. It is, then, something distinct from those effects. Alc. It 
is. Luph. Be pleased now to exclude the consideration of its subject and 
effects, and contemplate force in itself in its own precise idea. Ale. I pro- 
fess I find it no such easy matter. Huph. Take your own advice, and shut 
your cyes to assist your meditation. Upon this Alciphrou, haying closed 
his eyes, and mused a few minutes, declared he could make nothing of it. 
And that, replied EZuphanor, which it seems neither you nor I can frame 
any idea of, by your own remark of men’s minds and faculties heing made 
much alike, we may suppose others have no more an idea of than we. Ale. 
We may. Euph. But, notwithstanding all this, it is certain there are 
many speculations, reasonings, and disputes, refined subtilties and nice 
distinctions about this same force. And to explain its nature; and dis- 
tinguish the several notions or kinds of it, the terms gravily, reaction, vis 
inertiz, vis insita, vis impressa, vis mortua, vis viva, impetus, momentum, 
solicitativ, conatus, and divers others suchlike expressions have been used 
by learned men; and no small controversies haye arisen about the notions 
or definitions of these terms. It has puzzled men to know whether force 
1s spiritual or corporeal, whether it remains after action, how it is trans- 
ferred from one body to another. Strange paradoxes have been framed 
about its nature, properties, and proportions: for instance, that contrary 
forces may at once subsist in the same quiescent body: that the force of 
percussion in a small particle is infinite: for which and other curiosities of 
the same sort, you may consult Borellus de vi percussionis, the Leziont 
Academiche of Toricelli, the Exercitations of Hermanus, and other writers. 
..+.. Upon the whole, therefore, may we not pronounce, that exeludin 
body, time, space, motion, and all its sensible measures and effects, we shall 
find it as difficult to form an idea of force as of grace? Alc. I do no 
know what to think of it.” 
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muscle that contributes to the perfection of feeling and move- 
‘ment. Yet how much more utterly mysterious is your human 
nature when you examine its higher aspects; when you 
analyze mind, and personality, and that marvellous mystery 
of language, wherein thought takes nothing less than a 
physical form, and passes by means of a sensible vehicle 
from one immaterial spirit to another! Truly if it were 
possible to linger here, it would be -hard to terminate the 
catalogue of mysteries ; so extraordinary, so familiar, so near 
to us always and everywhere, yet always and everywhere so 
‘above our comprehension. But I forbear. 
My brethren, you will pardon me if I say that to object to 
mystery as a feature of a Divine Revelation is at least irrational. 
Surely, as we mount in the scale of being, we must expect an 
increase both in the number and magnitude of these hidden 
truths. And, when we reach His throne Who is the Summit 
and Source of all; we can hardly suppose, that, because He 
has deigned to lay bare to us some of the secrets of His Nature 
and some of the laws of His action upon our life, this His 
‘revelation will differ from the natural world which reflects 
Him, in that it will altogether discard the presence of mystery. 
Yet when it is no longer a secret objection against the 
‘doctrine of the Most Holy Trinity, or of the Incarnation, 
‘or of original sin, or of the satisfaction which Jesus offered 
on the Cross, or of the efficacy of the Sacraments, that these 
doctrines in various ways embody, as they do, the principle of 
peystery ; the soul has in very deed succeeded in casting down 
an ‘imagination,’ an entrenched fortress with formidable powers 
of resistance, which too often “exalts itself against the know- 
ledge of God ;” and it is, so far, in a fair way to “ bring its” 
whole “ thought into the obedience of Christ.” 

(y-) But there is a third line of resistance upon which the 
_ wayward reason of man falls back in its opposition to revealed 

truth. It grants that a revelation has been given. It allows 
hat portions at least of the revealed truth are mysteries ; that 
they are in themselves mysteries, although their existence is 
. *But at least,’ it exclaims, ‘revelation shall not be 
dogmatic. If she is still to meet with public acceptance, 
Christianity must abandon the pretension to offer a fixed, 

sharply-detined body of truth to the acceptance or rejection of 
= soul of man.’ Let the religion of Jesus only come to the 
men of our time as a finished poem; and they will read, they 
will learn, they will love it. They will not inquire too 
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accurately whether it be literally-true. Nor will it put such — 
force upon their thought and will as to make any violent or 
serious change in the natural current of their life. They will 
indeed be much as they would have been without it. And 
yet, it will exercise a kindly, gentle sway over thought and 
society. It will breathe upon human character a soft, yet 
elevating influence. And if it exacts little intellectual homage, — 
and exerts no tangible moral force, it will at least have the | 
merit of provoking no keen resistance. Such, we are told, 
must be the religion of our day. Intellect has condemned the 
principle of religious dogma; and religion is accordingly bidden — 
to accommodate herself to the changed circumstances and — 
imperious necessities of the time. . 
On close inspection it will probably be found that the dislike 
of clear doctrinal statements is only a disguised form of 
opposition to the truth which those statements embody. If, 
for instance, a man believes in the existence of one Supreme — 
Being, he has no objection to saying explicitly that there is 
One God. It does not occur to him, that in making that — 
statement he is guilty of an intellectual narrowness, or of a 
want of perfect good taste. Nor, supposing him to be a _ 
serious theist, does he hold it necessary presently to balance 
the profession of belief in God by some other statement which 
shall reduce his assertion to the level of an uncertainty. Yet : 
to say that there is One God is to make an essentially dogmatic 
statement. Every man who makes that statement intelligently, 
knows that it has a tremendous bearing on the helief of 
millions, alas! of the human race at this very moment. Yet 
the man makes the statement for the simple reason that he has | 
no doubt of the truth which it embodies. If, then, he pre- 
sently hesitates to say that Jesus Christ is truly God as well 
as truly Man, or that the Death of Jesus on the Cross was a 
Propitiatory Offering for human sin; this, we must suppose, 
is because he does not believe the truths which are thus 
stated in human language. If he urges that a dogmatic 
statement is more or less unsatisfactory in that, owing to the 
imperfection of human speech, it leaves unanswered, or rather 
it suggests, many concomitant questions ; it may be rejoined — 
that this is no less true when you assert the Unity of God, 
than when you assert the Godhead or the satisfaction of Jesus 
Christ. If he dislikes dogma because, forsooth, dogma is the 
“stagnation,” or the “imprisonment,” or the “paralysis” of 
thought ; the substance of his objection may be unnoticed for 
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the moment, while we observe that it applies to his statement 
that there is One God, just as much as to any other proposition 
in the Nicene or Athanasian Creeds. When he confesses that 
there is One God, he voluntarily renounces the right and the 
wish to entertain the idea of two gods or of many gods. And 
when we Christians profess our belief in the Atoning Virtue 
of our Saviour’s Death, or in the mighty regenerating power of 
His baptism, we renounce with all our hearts the. desire to 
suppose that the Death of Jesus was a mere martyrdom, or 
that baptism is a graceful, but, speaking spiritually, a useless 
piece of ceremonial. In either case, faith finds in the dogmatic 
statement its support. In either case, unbelief can see in the 
statement which it disbelieves nothing but a fetter or a prison 
wall. Faith discerns in dogma the regulation of its thought, 
not its stoppage, not its imprisonment, not its petrification ; 
just as the mathematician finds in the axioms which are the 
base of his science, the fixed principles which guide his 
onward progress, not the tyrannical obstacle which enthralls 
and checks him. And unbelief decries dogma, not because 
dogma is really an impediment to faith, but because it is 
faith’s true and trusty friend. The real crime of dogma is, 
that it treats as settled and certain that which unbelief would 
fain regard as doubtful or false. If you believe a thing to be 
true, you have no objection to saying so. And when Chris- 
tianity is warned not to be dogmatic, it is irresistibly implied, 
that however beautiful she may be, she must not assume her 
creed to be absolutely true. 

Here is the third “high thing which exalts itself against 
the knowledge of God” in this our day and country, namely, 
the dislike of fixed doctrinal statements. No one will deny 
that false dogmas have been, and are being proposed to the 
faith of this or that body of Christians. All will admit that 
eyen true dogmas may be upheld by incompetent authority. 
_ But these are questions of detail ; and the point before us is a 
_ broad question of principle. If with the Apostle we believe 
- in the everlasting Gospel, we rejoice with him to proclaim its 
truth. Nay more, when he exclaims, ‘ Though we or an angel 
from heaven preach any other Gospel unto you than that 
which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed,” ? we 
' answer tenderly, seriously, firmly, “* Amen.” 

You are repelled, it would seem, by this last, this crowning 
exigency of Divine truth. Yet your prejudice against dogma 


’ Gal. i. 8. 
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is the last stronghold of the enemy; it is a position from 
which he must be dislodged at any cost, or all previous 
victories may soon be forfeited. Surely it is of little avail to 
grant that a Revelation has been given, and even that this 
heavenly gift is replete with mystery, if no one revealed truth - 
may be stated in terms as absolutely certain ; if the range, the 
powers, the effects of no one mystery may be presented te the 
vision of the believing soul. If religion is to be a practical 
thing, it must depend, not upon beautiful thoughts, but upon 
clearly-defined certainties. _ Its truths must come to us in a 
form which enables us to carry them with us, and to bring — 
them to bear upon our motives in the hour of temptation. 
When tempted we need something solid to fall back upon ;_ 
not a picture, not a mist, not a view, not an hypothesis, but a 
fact. For eighteen centuries, Christianity has responded in~ 
various ways to this supreme necessity of the soul of man. 
And we may be sure that if she had done otherwise, she | 
would long ago have ceased to command interest at the hands 
of those who seek in religion, not an amusement for the pass-— 
ing hour, but a kind friend, with a firm hand, who will guide 
them through the changes and chances of this mortal life to 
the gate of that other world which we must all, in whatever 
guise, reach at last. 

You may naturally ask, my brethren, what place in a 
Lenten course of sermons there can reasonably be found for 
considerations so abstract, so apparently removed from the 
immediate and pressing wants of the penitent and struggling 
soul, as have been some of the foregoing. 

It is enough to reply by pointing to the actual circumstances 
of our own day, and especially in this place. Penitence presup- 
poses at least a certain measure of faith. And faith is proseribed 
by that undue exaltation of intellect which leaves no room for 
it, and which denounces the principles of mystery and dogma, 
Before a man can kneel with a broken and contrite heart 
beneath the Cross of the Redeemer of the world, these high 
things which exalt themselves against the knowledge of God 
must be levelled, and his thought must be brought into the 
obedience of Christ. The great conflict which rages between 
the pride of natural intellect and the claims of faith, is fought 
out on no remote or imaginary battlefield. Every thoughtful 
mind, in this our distracted and anxious day, is the scene upon 
which these hostile principles engage in fierce and deadly 
combat. And upon the issue of that combat to many a man 
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who hears me, may depend nothing less momentous than the 
salvation of his soul, and his place in eternity. There are 
men who are shielded from coarse forms of outward tempta- 
tion, and whose passions have never risen up with impetuous 
fierceness to break the resolution or to mar the purity of their 
‘spiritual life. Happy, indeed, are such privileged souls. Yet 
it may be that their probation still turns upon the question, 
whether or no they will make a sincere act of intellectual 
submission to the Reason, the Love of their God. Assuredly 
the loftiest created intellect may submit to that Reason without 
degradation ; assuredly the most blameless soul will need in 
its day of trial, at the bar of Infinite Purity, the tenderness of 
that pardoning Love. A time must quickly come when the 
struggle which yet waxes fierce will have ceased for ever ; 
when the hopes, and watchwords, and theories, and enterprises 
which dazzle the eye, as it gazes on the busy tangled scene, 
will have passed with the generation which has projected them 
into the silence of eternity. “ And the loftiness of man shall be 
‘bowed down, and the haughtiness of men shall be made low : 
‘and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.” Beyond the 
weakness and agony of the last sickness, beyond the darkness 
and corruption of the grave, there rises the vision of a Throne 
of Judgment and of an everlasting world. Think of it well, 
brethren, and take your parts. Believe it, there is a sub- 
mission of thought which is not slavery; and there is a 
haughty mental independence which, alas ! knows itself to be 
anything but true freedom. They do not really suffer defeat 
ho make their submission to God : they who, while opposing 
Him, seem to conquer, can win but a perilous and shortlived 
victory. On this side is Paul, first a persecutor, then an 
Apostle; and Justin, once a philosopher, then an Apologist 
and Martyr ; and Augustine, who out of a sensualized heretic 
and free-thinker, is raised by Divine grace to be a Saint and 
Doctor of the universal Church. On that side is Julian, 
‘Emperor and Apostate, with endowments of character and 
‘gifts of intellect so calculated to win our highest interest and 
admiration; yet ending a reign in which rare accomplishments, 
labs consummate address, and vast political power had been 
~ vainly employed against the Gospel, with the despairing 
confession, “ Thou hast conquered, O Galilean.” * 
In this short life we see only a small portion of the full 
results of thought and action. But another world already 


¥ Isa, ii. 17, * Theod. iii. 25. 
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casts its shadow across our path ; and we often anticipate 
endless future with a keen presentiment which is not less 
tragical. Assuredly intellect has its rights, its privileges, 
duties, its triumphs. But faith has likewise her own provin 
and her unshared capacities; and while all around her 
change and uncertainty, she gazes unfalteringly upon 
Unseen and the Eternal. She knows that for the Object on 
which her eye is fixed, all else, if need be, may well | 
sacrificed, since all else will one day pass away. She kno 
that “God hath so loved the world that He gave His Onl 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should not 
per rish, but have everlasting life.” * 


1 St. John iii. 164. 
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LESSONS OF THE HOLY MANGER. 


Sr. LuKE ii. 12. 


And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the Babe wrapped in 
swaddling-clothes, lying in a manger. 


NHUS does the Angel end his message, when announcing 
| our Saviour’s Birth to the shepherds of Bethlehem. 
Here and to-day it see ey be deemed unnecessary to observe 


rsons and conduct of the shepherds, are matters of historical 
nd literal fact. Still, it is not uninstructive to observe how 
earnestly the unbelief of men has striven to escape from this 
onclusion. The earlier rationalists maintained that the 


ad been invested with supernatural interest and meaning by 
ignorance and the superstition of a devout peasantry. 
According to one writer of the naturalistic school, the Angel 
Was a messenger from Bethlehem, who carried a light which 
aught the eye of the shepherds; and the chanting of the 
1e3 enly host was only the merry song of a party of friends 
vho accompanied the messenger. According to Paulus, the 
Blessed Virgin had been staying with a herdsman, and had 
om municated to the members of his family her expectations * 
f giving birth to the Messiah. For persons liv ing in or near 


y deep interest. ‘It happened that one night, “whilst 
on BF od in watching their flocks, they observed a luminous 
ypearance in the atmosphere. They naturally interpreted 
his phenomenon to mean that the stranger who was lodged 
n their foddering stall was delivered of the Messiah ; and to 


; A Eck. Versuch iiber die Wundergeschichten des N.T., quoted by 
Strauss, Leb. Jesu, Erst. Th. c. 4. § 33. 
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their over-excited minds the movement of the meteoric lig! 
appeared to represent a choir of angels singing hymns 
praise. On returning home they found their anticipations 
confirmed by the event; and what had been in reality a_ 
conjectural explanation of the natural object which had met 
their eye, was now believed to have been a heavenly message 
which had been actually delivered to them by heavenly 
messengers." : 
Strauss himself exposes the weak points of this last repre- 
sentation with characteristic acuteness. It rests, he observes, 
on an assumption which contradicts the express statement of 
St. Luke. It assumes that the shepherds were previously 
acquainted with Mary’s expectation of giving birth to a 
Messiah. But St. Luke. does not anywhere deseribe the 
manger as belonging to the shepherds. He does not imply 
any the slightest communication between the shepherds and 
the Holy Family, previous to our Saviour’s Birth. After 
giving the narrative of the Nativity, he goes on to speak of 
the shepherds, as of a new and distinct subject, wholly discon- 
nected with the manger. ‘There were in the same country 
shepherds.” ? The holy reserve of the Blessed Virgin, which 
led her to conceal her expectations even from her betrothed 
husband, would surely have led her to be equally silent on the 
subject when in the presence of these peasants, even if she 
really had conversed with them at all, in the way presumed 
by the imagination of Paulus. But, moreover, St. Luke states 
that the shepherds first learnt the birth of a Saviour from the 
Angel who appeared to them. They might test the truth of 
the Angel’s message by visiting Bethlehem, where he had 
told them that they would find the Babe lying in the manger. 
If the shepherds had previously heard from St. Mary that she 
was to be the Mother of the Messiah, they would have seen a 
confirmation of her statement in the (so termed) meteori 
appearance : whereas, on the contrary, aécording to St. Luke, 
they were to find in the Holy Babe a proof of the truth that 
the apparition itself and the accompanying message had not 
been an illusion. 
In this way the naturalistic attempt to explain the Gospel 
account of the appearance to the shepherds at Bethlehem hai 
failed. Such attempts must invariably lead to the discredit of 
the narrative which they are put forward to justify. Tha 


1 Paulus, Fa. Handb. § 180, quoted by Strauss, ubi supra. 
2 St. Luke ii. 8: +omeéves, not of womeves. 
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narrative teems with miracle, and to deny the miraculous 
facts which it records is effectually to discredit it. Moreover, 
as Strauss elsewhere observes of the naturalistic method of 
Paulus, it is driven to substitute miraculous coincidences for 
Divine miracles. Strauss indeed himself sees in this evan- 
_gelical history not a narrative of what actually took place, but 
a mythus which represents the after-thought of Christendom. 
To construe the history literally would, according to Strauss, 
be impossible ; since such construction involves a necessary 
admission of the real existence and ministry of the holy angels. 
When, however, it is asserted that angels are not mentioned in 
any Jewish writings before the Maccabean period, and that the 
‘names and order of the heavenly hierarchy were imported 
into Jewish thought from Babylon; it may suffice to reply 
that in no other assertions has the advanced rationalism shown 
itself more recklessly insensible to facts than in this.? The 
real objection lies not merely against angels, but against the 
_ whole principle of the supernatural. No evidence of particular 
- facts can make head against the force of an invincible prejudice 
which has already condemned them. But while Strauss’s real 
objection is thus fundamental and antecedent to all consider- 
ations of detail, he argues against this particular angelic 
‘apparition on the ground of its uselessness. Was it designed 
to inform the nation at large of the birth of a Messiah? But 
it was still unheard of in Jerusalem, when Jerusalem was 
Yisited by the Wise Men. Was its aim limited to an immediate 
effect upon the minds of the shepherds? But of that effect no 
traces are preserved in the evangelical narrative. Was it 

intended simply to set forth the glory of Messias? But 
5 ‘Strauss presumes to think that such an objection would be un- 
| worthy of Almighty God. These arguments may safely be left 
_ to themselves. But the question may be asked seriously 

why such an apparition, if it took place at all, was never sub- 
_ sequently appealed to by our Lord in proof of His Messiah- 
ship? Why did He not refer to a testimony in His favour so 
entirely above suspicion, so independent, as it might have 


1 L. J. vol. i. p. 142. “So hat Paulus hier nur ein géttliches Wunder 
in ein Wunder des Zufalls umgewandelt. Ob aber gesagt wird: bei Gott 
ist kein Ding unméglich; oder: dem Zufall ist kein Ding unméglich, ist 
beides gleich precir und unwissenschaftlich.” Quoted by Mill, Chr. 
Advoc. 1841. p. 5 (Myth. Int. ed. Webb, p. 93). 

2 Of. Dr. Pusey’s Daniel the Prophet, pp. 513, 8qq., especially pp. 540- 
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seemed, of Himself and of His Family, so likely to have become — 
a public and popular tradition respecting Him ? 


Now it is admitted that the Greek of St. Luke proves that 
he believed himself to be writing history, and it is strange that 
this “highly educated”? Evangelist should have failed to per-— 
ceive the asserted inconsistency between his earlier and his 
later narrative, if any such inconsistency existed. But, in truth, 
while his critics spin their fine-drawn theories, St. Luke writes 
with (and he assumes his readers to possess) a knowledge of 
human nature. The Evangelist had lived among men who 
had witnessed greater wonders than the vision of Bethlehem. 
Those wonders, although wrought before their eyes, had had 
no sort of effect in forcing them to believe in the mission of 
the Worker. Was it likely that the prejudice which could 
ignore or discredit a present miracle, would believe, upon the 
testimony of a company of shepherds, a past supernatural 
occurrence pointing to the same unwelcome conclusions ? Was 
it to be expected that our Lord, Whose appeal to prophecy in 
support of His claims was rejected with contempt, would 
appeal to the witness of these simple peasants, when their story, 
like the evidence of the man born blind,’ would only and cer- 
tainly be accepted as an illustration of their own religious igno- 
rance? There were very sufficient reasons, we know, for 
treasuring such a narrative in the Holy Family. She who kept 
all the sayings which had reference to her Divine Son, and pon- 
dered them in her heart,’ would assuredly have so treasured it. 
But it is abundantly clear why no such history would have 
been appealed to by our Lord in the course of His public minis- 
try. The accounts we possess of the prevailing temper of the 
Jewish mind during that period show how little such an appeal 
would have answered its purpose. 

In itself ithe mythical theory of Strauss presents greater 
difficulties than the naturalism of Paulus: It is indeed suffi- 
ciently difficult to suppose that St. Luke is merely describing 
a beautiful impression, which, by a singular although, as w 
are told, natural coincidence, was present at one moment to the 
minds of a whole company of shepherds, without being occa- 
sioned by any corresponding sight that met their eyes, or by 
any sound that fell upon their ears. But it is still more diffi- 
cult to account for the assertion, by a serious writer, of a larg 
block of pure legendary matter in a most precious record, the 
general character of which is admitted to be historical. And 


1 St. John ix. 34. 2 St. Luke ii. 19. 
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this difficulty is further increased when it is remembered that 
the presumed insertion must have taken place, if at all, in an 
age far removed from those primitive times when the imagina- 
tion of a heathen people might be expected spontaneously to 
produce mythical narratives, and moreover, beneath the eyes of 
erities, generally keen, always hostile, but at the time of this 
insertion, as it would appear, unaccountably supine and un- 
interesting. 

_ (a.) By simple attention to the terms of the Scripture nar- 
rative, we may understand the true purpose of the appearance 
to the shepherds at Bethlehem. It was indeed designed to 
announce the Birth of the expected Christ. But it was also 
intended to moderate, or rather to correct, those false expecta- 
tions concerning Him which were rife in the Jewish opinion 
of the time. That opinion would have been shared in their 
measure by the shepherds not less than by other classes of the 
people. In an Asiatic society a shepherd would have occu- 
pied a different position from any which European standards 
would suggest; and in the Jewish theocracy this mode of life 
had been in more than one instance signally honoured. It was 
when “ Moses kept the flock of Jethro his father-in-law,” that 
the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of fire out 
of the midst of a bush! And in an after age the Lord “ chose 
David His servant ; and took him away from the sheepfolds. 
As he was following the ewes great with young ones He took 
him, that he might feed Jacob His people and Israel His 
inheritance.” * Amos of Tckoah was untrained in any of the 
prophetical schools; he was a shepherd and a dresser of syca- 
more trees when he was called by God’s Holy Spirit to pro- 
pheey.2 To a religious Israelite, then, it would have seemed 
that the shepherds were the natural recipients of an explana- 
tory vision. And like the disciples of a later day, the shep- 
herds would have looked for a powerful and conquering Prince. 
They expected a national deliverer ; they looked for the inmate 
of a palace, for the heir of a throne. ‘The first words of the 
_ Angel, so markedly alluding to the well-known prophecy of 
7 Micah, might have encouraged such an expectation: “ Behold, 
| I bring you tidings of great joy, which shall be to all the 
Ls people ; ; for unto you is ‘born this day in the city of David, a 
ibe & Saviour, the Lord’s Christ.”° But there was another side of 
5 the prophecies concerning Messiah, which had been generally 
F Oxod. ii, 2. * Ps. ixxviii. 71,72. | * Amosi. 1; vii. 14, 15. 
4 Micah vy. 2. 5 St. Luke ii. re, 11. 
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forgotten amid the political wrongs and popular impulses oj 
a conquered race. It was easy to dwell on the picture 
presented by the second or the seventy-second Psalm; it 
was not easy to understand the meaning of the twenty- 
second. Yet it was undeniable that the picture of a Sufferer 
in the one Psalm was as truly a part of the Messianic 
predictions as the pictures of a Prince conquering His foes 
and administering a world-wide empire in the others. 
Daniel’s description of the Son of Man, brought in glory to 
the Ancient of Days,’ would have been to the people at large 
more welcome than Isaiah’s language about One Who “had a 
Visage more marred than any man, and a Form more than the 
sons of men.”? And therefore the first announcement of the 
Angel was followed by words which, if they did not convey a 
passing shade of disappointment, at least must have been words 
for which those who heard them can hardly have been prepared. 
“This shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find a Babe wrapped 
in swaddling-clothes, lying in a manger.” There is no trace 
of any shock to the faith of the shepherds ; ; although the 
lowly manger where the cattle were fed would not have been 
the ideal throne on which the imagination of these countrymen 
would have expected to find the Prince of Israel. It is pos- 
sible that in that humbled Royalty they may have seen into the 
deeper sense of prophecy. Already they may have discerned 
a presentiment of the coming Suffering, Humiliation, Sacrifice. 
The “sign” was at any rate a practical direction, which ad- 
mitted of being verified. The heavenly choir, after singing 
a hymn of triumph around that favoured seraph who was privi- 
leged to announce his Master’s Birth as Man to the men of 
Bethlehem, melted from their gaze, while vanishing, as it 
seemed, into the remote heights of heaven. And forthwith 
“the shepherds said one to another, Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem, and see this thing that is come to pass, which the 
Lord hath made known unto us. And they came with haste, 
and found Mary and Joseph, and the Babe lying in the manger.”’® 

(B.) In sharp contrast with the penury and lowliness of the — 
scene which met the eyes of the shepherds, in what Justin 
Martyr, writing about the middle of the second century, calls 
“‘a certain cave very close to the village” * of Bethlehem, was 


SEO 


1 Dan. vii. 13. ? Isa. lii. 14. 3 St. Luke ii. 15, 16. 

* St. Justin Mart., Dial. cum Tryph. ec. 78. When our Lord was born 
(Justin says), St. J oseph, unable to find a lodging in Bethlehem, év orndatw 
Twi cuveyyus TIS Keuns KaTéAvce. See Ellicott, Hist. Lect. p. 62. 
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the living faith of the people touching the Person and dignity 
of the coming Messiah. For us Christians, the whole of the 
Old Testament is, in different degrees and senses, Christian 
ground. We see Christ everywhere in Scripture, as we see 
God everywhere in nature. We therefore experience a certain 
difficulty i in seizing with perfect accuracy that line of demarea- 
tion between Messianic and non-Messianic predictions which 
was recognized by the Jewish interpreters. There is no 
necessity for dwelling here on the promised seed of the Woman, 
on the promises of the patriarchal period, or on those’ great 
classical places in the prophets which Jews and Christians 
alike refer to the King Messiah. But we observe in the pages 
of such a writer as Schoéttgen, that the doctrine of a coming 
Messiah was in itself among the Jews a very highly elaborated 
doctrine. Prominent among the various beliefs that were 
‘combined in it was the belief that He would be superhuman. 
When, indeed, He is called the King, Shiloh, the Shepherd, the 
Light, the Redeemer, the Angel of the Covenant, the Angel of 
the Face of God, the Angel of God, Michael, the Servant, we 
detect varying anticipations of His ministerial or redemptive 
work. Again, names such as David, the Son of David, the 
Son of Man, the Shoot, the Man of little countenance or stature, 
point clearly to His real Humanity. But such titles as the 
irst One, the Son of God, the-Schekinah, Jehovah, the Holy 
‘and Blessed God, the Word of Jehovah, must be explained by 
reference to His Divinity. The Messianic doctrine, in its 
_ popular, as distinct from its Scriptural form, had taken full 


suggested by the disasters of the Jewish people ; but its main 
features were intact. It was not confined to the Rabbinical 
_ schools; it roused and was moulded by popular enthusiasm ; 
the people, even more than their teachers, had debased it in the 
- later age of their annals by a political and earthly colouring. 
The Gospel history alone shows that, at the period of the 
Incarnation, this doctrine was a matter of general interest and 
discussion. The shepherds would doubtless have expressed 
their belief in it less accurately than the doctors of the law. 
But deep in the heart of the people, and strong enough to 
maintain itself against adverse appearances, was this expecta- 
tion of a great Deliverer. He may have been chiefly looked 
for as a Redeemer from political bondage ; but His Spiritwal 
élaims and, above and underneath all, His Divinity were only 


1 Schéttgen,, Hor.. Heb. vol. ii. de Messia, lib, i. c. 1. pp. 4--17. 
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lost sight of, they were not altogether forgotten, under the 
pressure of national misfortunes. “A Saviour which is Chr 
the Lord,” the received reading of the Angel’s words, is not 
then really larger in its theological implication than the 
critically questionable substitute “the Lord’s Christ.”! The 
shepherds knelt before the Child of Mary ; for like us Christians, 
they might have seen in Him One Whose “ Name is called 
NY: onderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father,” no less than One in Whom huihan tenderness and 
Divine foresight combine as in “the Prince of Peace.” # 

And if on any day in the year, it is on Christmas Day that 
the Church of Christ owes to our Lord and Saviour an especial 
acknowledgment of His Divinity. At Easter, He is shown to 
be the Son of God with power ; His Godhead flashes through 
the radiance of His’ glorified Manhood. On the Ascension 
festival, He returns to His heavenly throne as the King of 
Glory. Even on Good Friday, while it is His Godhead that 
imparts its infinite value to His Sacrifice, the moral heroism o} 
the Great Sufferer is felt to illumine the darkness and to trans- 
figure the shame and degradation of the Cross. It clothes 
His Death with the spoils and emblems of victory. But within 
the precincts of the manger at Bethlehem, the weakness, the 


distinctions. Nor, unless faith be at hand to remind us Who 
the Child of Mary really is, are we conscious of the ineffable 
mora! beauty of this profound self-abasement of the Infinite and 
Eternal Being. Therefore never is it more necessary than 
to-day that the truth of our Saviour’s Godhead should be clearly 
_ present to faith. It has been remarked, that no creature when 
young is so abject in its dependent helplessness as man. But 
our Lord accepts the feebleness, the defencelessness, the peculiar 
and relatively unmatched humiliation of human infaney. The 
first Adam, His creature and His prototype, had issued from the 
Hand of God with fully developed powers of mind and body. 
But Jesus, when coming “ to take our nature upon Him, and 
as at this time to be born of a pure Virgin,” ® will not shrou 
His earliest human life from the race which it ennobles. He 
will not retire behind a veil of silence, still less behind a veil 
of legend. St. Mark, and even St. John, shall not alone be 
His biographers ; He will proclaim His infant weakness to all 
the ages of the Church from the pages of St. Matthew and St. 


? Tisch. has 5 Xpietds Kupuos. ? Isa. ix. 6. 
® Collect for Christmas Day. 
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uke. Theshepherdsare but the pioneers of the sixty generations 
Christendom ; and with them, year by year, the Church gazes 
into the depths of the Incarnation, at the manger-bed of her 
Infant-Lord. With them she adores His glory, as she listens 


at His self-humiliation, as she visits in spirit and in truth the 
stable of Bethlehem. 

There are those who, not comprehending the moral greatness 
f such humiliation, have wished it had been otherwise. 
Docetism is nearly as old as Christianity. And the ery of 
Marcion, “ Aufer a nobis pannos et dura preesepia,” was but 
an anticipation of feelings which have led some modern writers 


pages of the Gospel. For such men, the swaddling-clothes 
and the manger of Bethlehem are too energetic an illustration 


denying His condescensions. When once the Incarnation is 
believed at all seriously, its successive degrees of humiliation 
become relatively insignificant. And when, as at the manger 
of Bethlehem, the mind can discover nothing of the greatness, 
nothing but the weakness of human life, the countervailing 
reality of our Saviour’s Godhead should be most thankfully 
and clearly confessed. 

_ My brethren, Jesus Christ is God. His Divinity is not any 
acquired decoration of His Human Soul in His maturer years. 
It is not merely the highest degree of creaturely likeness to the 
Universal Father. It is not the reward and fruit of a tender 
nd delicate spiritual conscience. It is not the faultless and 
royal lustre of a soul perpetually communing with God. Our 
ord’s Divinity is not the mere crown and beauty of His 
Manhood ; it is not the moral beauty or power that went forth 
from Him, when as Man He had in His sublime perfection 
reached what other men account the superhuman. Still less is 
it either the reflected admiration of a loving and grateful 
disciple, or the idealizing effort of an infant Church, warm in 


the record of the Life of Jesus in the Gospel unlike any other 
ord in the world. This fact it is which underlies and 


1 Phil. ii. 7. 
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illuminates the Gospel history throughout. It is as true that 
Jesus Christ is God, when He lies in the manger of Bethlehem, 
as when the Resurrection and the Ascension have witnessed to 
His indestructible Life, and He reigns at the Right Hand of 
Power. His own references to His pre-existence are as really 
proofs of His Divinity asare His more explicit declarations of this 
truth ; since, (as was again and again shown by the great Father 
who, under God, carried the Church through her struggle with — 
Arianism,) if you admit Christ’s existence before His Incarna- . 
tion, you must perforce accept the doctrine of His Consubstantial — 
Oneness with the Father, or you must fall back upon a theory 
which is meal polytheistic—the theory of a superior and of an 
inferior deity." 4 
How carefully does the Church remind us in the Epistle © 
and Gospel of to-day of the true dignity of our Blessed 
Saviour. As children, we may probably have wondered why 
it is that on Christmas Bax, the story of the Birth of Christ is_ 
banished to a lesson.2 Indeed, it is remarkable that the ; 
Gospel and Epistle, one of which, on all the other high . 
festivals of the Church, seems to make especial provision for . 
the young and for the poor by narrating the event of the day, 
are on this most popular and, if the phrase be allowable, most 
homely of festivals, difficult. and elaborate statements of 
abstract doctrine. It might be thought that such arrange-— 
ments proved little, or were matters of chance. But this 
opinion could only satisfy those, who have given scant attention — 
to the connexion between early liturgical traditions and the 
belief and love of Primitive Christendom. It might be urged | 
that in the pre-Reformation service for Christmas Day there 
were two other sets of Epistles and Gospels, in which the 
usual law of selection is complied with. But this would be no . 
apology for the actual provisions of our Reformed Liturgy. 
Nor would it account for the fact that at the great midday — 
service of the feast, our present Epistle and Gospel have been 
used for at least fourteen centuries. Can we fail to recognize 
the real principle of the selection? Is it not an earthly copy 
of that heavenly economy, whereby at each of the great 
humiliations of the Son of Man there was a vision of angels, 
sent, as if to redress the overweighted balance, and to offer to. f 


1 eo. Cf. S. Athan. Hp. de Synod: Arim. et Seleuo- c. 3,,§ 24, where he- 
is pressing this argument on the’ Semi-Arians. So Orat: contr. Arian. i. 
e. 25, § 10. 

2 Second Lesson for Morning, Service:. St. Luke, chap, ii. to verse 15, — 
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the swaddling-clothes. We might fail to detect those rays of 
shrouded glory which lighten the gloom and gild the sombre 


warns us from the Epistle to the Hebrews that we are in the 
presence of the Brightness of the Father’s Glory and of the 
Express Image of “His Being.’ She proclaims that He is 
zher than the highest intelligences of heaven by virtue of 


She bids us observe with St. John, that it is the Eternal Word 
or Reason of the Father,’ Whose existence was a happy guess 
of Platonism, a tradition of Rabbinism, a truth of the Old 
Testament, now fully revealed as the Father’s Peer and Equal 
in Eternity, in Creation, in Providence, Who is made flesh and 
Iwells among us.‘ Faith may now behold His glory, and man 
may become the child of God.’ On this day, when His 
- Human Nature moves our human sympathy, I had almost 
dared to say our human compassion, we may not, we dare not 
_ forget, nay, we are constrained, we rejoice to acknowledge the 
Godhead of our Incarnate Seviour For us Ohrickiaan this 
confession of the Deity of Jesus is no lifeless formula or dead 
dogma. It is not an unwelcome admission, grudgingly yielded 

by us in obedience to the pressure of orthodox formularies, or 
_ to the sterner necessities of honest criticism. It is a living, an 


onscience. It is a conviction to part with which is to part 
With all that can really brighten the dark prison-house of the 
human spirit, since to deny the Godhead of Jesus, is to forfeit 


voice of Christendom makes one confession ; the whole heart 
f the Church warms with the glow of one glorious truth. In 
he humblest village churches, and in the noblest cathedrals of 
urope, the Christian world bends with the shepherds before 
the Babe in the manger, and rises to complete its Gloria in 
Excelsis. “Thou only art holy ; Thou only art the Lord ; 
‘Thou only, O Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art Most High in 
the glory of God the Father ! ” 
__ Ui. “And this shall be a sign unto you.” While kneeling 


3 Heb. i. 3. For this earlier meaning of trdéorasis, ef. Mill, Nature of 
| Christianity, p. 111; Bp. Forbes, Nicene Creed, p. 137. 
_ * Heb. i. 4-14. * St. Jobn i. ae * Ibid. 14. § Ibid. 12-14. 
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to-day before the cradle of Christianity, we may obsery 
something of the predestined form both of Christian doetr 
and Christian life. In the bud we trace the probable sh 
and colour of the coming flower. When standing at th 
source of a river we can determine at least the general direction 
of its course. In the Sacred Infaney, too, we may discern, 
without risk of indulgence in over-fanciful analogies, a typica 
portraiture of the Christian Creed, and a precious lesson for 
good Christian living. To the Theologian and to the practice 
Christian, the sign of the manger and of the swaddling-clothe 
is at least as full of meaning now as it was of old to the 
shepherds of Bethlehem. 

(a.) Look, then, at the Creed of the Church. Look at the 
historical form which the religion of our Saviour has from the 
first taken in the thought of man. “ 

It has two sides, two aspects. It is one thing to sight, am 
another to faith. To sight, it is wrapped in swaddling-clothe 
and laid ina manger. ‘To faith, it is revealed from heayen @ 
being supernatural and Divine. What is the Bible ? 
sight, it is “a book that may be read like any other book ; ” 
is a vast, a beautiful, but a human literature; it is human i 
its sympathy, human also in its imperfections. To faith, it 
throughout inspired and unerring ; it is the very Voice of Go 
speaking i in human language to “His listening children. Wha 
is the Church? To sieht, a human polity ; perhaps a me 
creature or function of the State ; a department of the Ci 
Service ; a “theological fiction” which is upheld by the law. 
Sometimes the Church is described as being after all only a 
voluntary association ; sometimes she passes for scarcely mo 
than a literary club, designed to comprehend the wildest 
varieties of divergent speculation ; sometimes men notice h 
as an antique product of highly organized opinion, that ma 
be expected in time to pass away. But to faith, the Chure 
is a Divine society, with a Divine organization ; she is “a 
pillar and ground of Truth ;”? she is “the Body of Christ ; 
she is the “fulness of Him that filleth all in all.”® What is 
the Crucifixion ? To sight, it is a harrowing tragedy ; it i 
the death of the most innocent of sufferers. It is at best a 
moral triumph, where it is seen to be something higher than 
spectacle of mere bodily agony. ‘To faith, it is the pourin 
- forth of the Atoning Blood before the Face of Heaven ; it | 
the Oblation of a world-redeeming Sacrifice to the Etern 


Y y Tim. iii. 15. ? Col. i. 24. 1 Cor. vi. 15. 3 Ephes,. i. 23. 
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Father by His sinless Son. What are the Sacraments? To 
sight, here a drop of water, there a little bread and wine,—the 
honour paid to a holy memory,—an instructive symbol,—a 
touch of poetry. To faith, the sacramental signs are the 
instruments of a heavenly Gift, or the yeils which but thinly 
shroud a heavenly and an awful Presence. ‘To faith, the 
Sacraments are the revealed points of contact between the 
quickening Manhood of the Saviour and the race which He 
came to renew and to save. This contrast runs throughout 
revealed religion. Sight can see only the word, the symbol, 
the form, the material institution, the official representative of 
a human system. Faith detects, remembers, dwells on the 
spiritual effect, the thing really signified, the supernatural 
force, the heaven-sent authority. Sight lives in presence of 
the manger and of the swaddling-clothes ; so does faith. But 
faith recalls, nay, she never forgets, she has always in her eye, 


y 


the appearance of the Angels to the shepherds on the hills of 


_ Let us observe here how completely Christianity accepts, 
embodies, insists upon, postulates the principle of mystery. It 
is difficult indeed to understand how any real Revelation of 
God, as distinct from a mere human speculation about Him, 
eould avoid doing so. But it is notoriously a common ground 
of objection to religion, that it “thrusts” mysteries on our 
acceptance. Yet do we avoid mystery so entirely in the 
realm of nature? Is there nothing in the natural world 
which recalls the scene in the manger at Bethlehem, as that 
seene is illumined by the doctrine of our Saviour’s Godhead ? 
What is mystery but a truth lurking behind some other truth 
Which suggests yet shrouds it? What do we know of the 
law of connexion between our bodies and our souls? That 
Such a connexion exists, we are perfectly assured. But what 
are its conditions ? Why does the nerve or the limb instine- 
vely and uniformly express the will of the immaterial spirit 
Which rules it? Again, what do we know of the analogous 
connexion between thought and language? Why should 
language have the prestige and power of conveying thought ? 
at is the necessary connexion between variations in sounds 
produced in the atmosphere, and variations in thought, of 
which those varying sounds are nevertheless the perfectly 
‘representative expression ? Does it not strike us as extra- 
ordinary that immaterial thought should thus perpetually pass 
by such a medium of conveyance from one human spirit to 
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another? No; we are so familiar with the mystery, that 
we simply do not reflect on it. We do not observe, as 
might observe, in the connexion between soul and body, o 
between thought and language, how God, present in nature, is 
ever educating His children to recognize His closer presence 
in the Kingdom of Grace. Man has lived so long in the 
temple of nature, he is so at home with its forms and colours 
that he forgets its sacramental, its mysterious character. His 
science is provoked into activity by the dread solemnities, 
by the unfathomed mysteries around him. Yet the deeper he 
penetrates the more certainly is he encountered by solemnity 
and mystery ; only as he advances, they meet him on a 
frontier more and more remote from his point of starting. He 
seems to be continually encroaching upon the province of 
mystery ; and yet at each step mystery stands before him to 
dispute or to solemnize his progress ; his most adventurous 
science is always pausing before the swaddling-clothes of a 
higher truth beyond her. 

Even thus it is in Divine Revelation. God’s “ way is in the 
sea, and His paths in the great waters, and His footsteps ‘are 
not known.”* All that is mysterious is not true; but the 
Highest Truth, the Truth of God’s Being and Action revealed 
to the finite thought of man, is necessarily mysterious. It 
comes to us as we can bear it, shrouded beneath symbols and 
encased in formule. These are the swaddling-clothes of the 
Everlasting. If the inventor or the reformer of a religion 
should seek to win our sympathies by rashly offering to dis- 
pense with mystery, we might perhaps have reason to admire 
the hardihood or the ingenuity of his enterprise. But if we 
could in any degree trust the common sense of mankind, we 
should be sure that a religion of this description could not 
pretend to a heavenly origin. Its god would be nothing more 
than an intellectual image, forged and shaped in the workshop 
of a human brain. We might admire a work of ‘art; we 
certainly should not suspect the presence of Deity. The true, 
living, Incomprehensible Creator is necessarily mysterious, 
even amid His largest and most condescending Revelations ; 
and the created mind to which He discovers Himself knows 
full well, that this very note of mystery marks the mighty 
interval which separates His Infinity from its own finite self. 

Remark also, as you kneel at the manger of Bethlehem, the 
unrivalled capacity of the Gospel for addressing itself alike to 
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educated intellect and to the poor. The Gospel is at once a 
religion and a theology. One side of it is familiar, easy of 
‘comprehension to all, popular, concrete. But it has another 
‘side, in which it appears as a system of abstract truth, difficult 
of mastery even to practised and sanctified intellect. Here it 
has relations neither few nor unimportant with history, with 
language, with the physical sciences, with psychology, with 
metaphysics. It is itself the scientia scientiarum, the queen of 
sciences, the meeting-point of all the ways of thought, the 
ultimate arbiter of the many questions which move the mind 
of man. Thus it is digested into treatises ; it creates entire 
literatures ; it affords play and occupation for the most keen 
and earnest thinkers ; it is nothing less than a vast intellectual 
power. Reason, imagination, the sense of truth and the sense 
of beauty, are all entertained by it. So urgent are its claims, 
so commanding is its attitude, that to regard it with neutral 
eelings is impossible. And when in other fields of knowledge 
investigations are being pursued with what might at first sight 
seem to be dispassionate impartiality, the investigator in reality 
keeps his eye steadily fixed upon the Christian theology ; he 
‘measures the real value of his inquiries by their hostile or 
friendly bearing upon those formal assertions of doctrine for 
which the Church is responsible. Thus theology is a focus of 
intellectual activity: it is ever being attacked; it is ever 
enveloped in an atmosphere of conflict; it is continually 
adapting its terminology and its literature to the successive 
_ phases of human thought ; it is always and jealously guarding 
the integrity of that Divine deposit which was committed to 
the Apostles.’ Looked at on this side, it presents itself as the 


designed to invite the interest and allegiance of the highest and 
most honest thought among the sons of men. 
__ But the Gospel has another aspect. It is not merely pro- 
‘claimed by the higher intelligences ; it is wrapped in swad- 
-dling-clothes, and laid ina manger. The Gospel is something 
| more than a philosophy ; it is a religion. It is the religion of 
mankind ; it is the religion of the uneducated and of the poor. 
| To the poor it was especially preached by our Lord,’ and He 
| drew attention to the fact as being one of significant value. 
| The common people heard Him gladly.*| His Apostles were 
uneducated men. His friends and worshippers were to be 
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found in the Suburra long before they made their way 
the sengte, or into the palace of the Caesars. And the peoph 
the toiling and suffering people, the men who live by the swea 
of their brow and by the rough labour of their bands, — 
people do in truth and reality find the Christ of Bethlehem in 
the Christ of Christian doctrine. The Gospel comes home to 
them; it comes home to their hearts and thoughts. It is 
presented to them wrapped in swaddling-clothes ; it makes its 
appeal to their daily wants and to their deepest sympathies. 


Blood, of the power of the Blessed Spirit, of the power of 
the Sacraments. It speaks of the presence, of the providence, 
of the love of Jesus. It brightens the present evil world, 
“which presses sorely upon their spirits and their strength, by 
pointing to a world beyond the tomb, where the fondest 
imaginings of happiness are more than realized, and whe: 
the most cruel wrongs and woes are amply and for ever re- 
dressed. The Gospel i is eminently the Bere of the peopl 


accuracy ; it is simple, without days treason against 
principle of dogma. It is wrapped in ‘the swaddling-clot 
of broken language ; it is visibly expressed before the face 


to the unreflecting might seem childish or unnecessary. If 
may perchance be held guilty of many offences against 
laws of “ good taste.” Yet He, our Lord, is there, in th 
Divine simplicity of His wonderful Revelation. The same 
oe Saviour is there in His manger ; the Infinite 7 tt 


instructive forms, in the heat and intellect of the people 
Often, too, He finds among the people a home and a weleome 
when He is refused one by the fastidiousness, or by the fals 
philosophy, or by the pretentious self-assertion of the highe 
classes. He is “laid in the manger because there is. no room 
for Him in the inn.”? 


confound the philosophers. This is not because povert 
generally implies ignorance, while ignorance is docile am 
asks no questions. Nor is it because the Church has m 
message for educated intellect. The Church ere now 
spoken to an Origen, to an Augustine, to an Aquinas, to 
Hooker, to a Pascal, to a Butler, to a Newton. These great 
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masters of human thought bend, like the multitudes around 
them, before the uplifted Cross. Certainly all religions that 
ean be popularized are not therefore true. But no religion 
can pretend to be the religion of humanity, and yet be in- 
capable of being so stated and exhibited, as to be understood 
by, and made welcome to the thought of the people. The 
Gospel is indeed the possession of no race, of no class. It is 
not a mere philosophy, which you cannot translate into the 
idiom of the many. Still less is it a popular legend, which 
will not bear the light of scientific analysis. It is the Voice 
of the Great Father of the human family, speaking to the 
whole company of His children. It comes to all, so that none 
should shrink from it ; it is designed to unite all in a common 
aith and a common adoration. But it comes with provisions 


¢ othes, and laid in a manger; and to thoughtful minds its 
eeming humiliation is the very sign of its Divi inity. 

_ (B.) We pass to consider the moral import of the manger- 
ed of the Infant Jesus. 

By the allusions at the beginning of the second and third 
chapters of his Gospel, St. Luke, alone among the Evangelists, 
connects our thoughts of the Birth of the Redeemer with the 
contemporary history of the Roman world. The names of 


Bethlehem. And yet the moral contrast which those names 
Suggest is healthful and bracing. It brings before us with sin- 
gular clearness the moral revolution which was to follow upon 
the Incarnation. It brings before us the great world-empire 
at the height of its fortunes, yet sensible of a profound want, 
and secretly apprehensive of an approaching change. Could 
_ Rome, we ask, the mistress of the nations, yet lack anything 
in that her age of glory ? What was needed that she should 
complete her triumph, or enhance her self-content? Not 
wealth : her coffers had been enriched with the spoils of a 
‘conquered world. Not literature: many of those great 
| writers whom we study as models of taste and method were 
living or scarcely in their graves. Not art: she had 
Free through her victories the central museum of a vast 
pire and of realms beyond it. Her streets and her palaces 
“were beautified by the accumulated products of their skill. 
| UNIV. SERMS.] M 
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Not large outlays of capital on public works. Our own g 
advance in material civilization has only taught us to loo 
with increased respect upon the aqueducts, the roads, th 
triumphal arches, the palaces, the vast and varied construc 
efforts, which, even in their ruins, at this very hour, remind 
civilized Europe of the genius and energy of the Roman. 
Nor did Rome need new and wiser legislation. Already that 
vast system of law was taking shape, the later codification 
of which are still preserved to us, and are admiringly quoted 
by our modern jurists as a splendid monument of administra 
tive genius. Nor did the people live uncared-for by those who 
possessed wealth and power. Modern life presents no parallel 
to those costly but cruel and wasteful entertainments which 
for a day enabled the population of a vast metropolis to share 
the riches, while they flattered the ambition, of their rulers.* 
The Rome of the early Cesars, the Rome of the age of th 
Incarnation, the Rome which ruled and which represented 
fairest portion of the inhabited world, gave numerous signs 
mental and material progress. She was wealthy. She 
refined. - She was the home of the fine arts, the home 
literature, the mart of commerce. She was the minister 
mistress of luxury and enjoyment. She was the seat 
empire. But she craved for a something which as yet 
possessed not. She had lost pubhe liberty, because she 
parted with private virtue. Roman society was in reality : 
living commentary upon the words of St. John, “ All that is 
in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, is not of the Father.”? i 
The pr inciple known in treatises of formal theology as “ con- 
cupiscence,” and to popular language as acti -activg selfishness, 
everywhere dominant. It was embodied in’the whol® so 
and political fabric of the empire ; it was thus the real pros 
tute of the Apocalyptic vision ;°“—she who made the nat 
drunk with her deadly draught. It was displayed in its triple 
form of unrestricted sensuality, unchecked covetousness, 1 
unbounded self-assertion. As sensuality, it was preying upol 
the strength and manhood of the people. As covetousness, 
it was drying up the wealth of provinces and the sources of 
enterprise. As pride, it was everywhere in active confli¢ 
with an and social liberty. But these effects, outwar 


2 1 St. John ii. 16. 5 Rev. xvii. 2,.5, 15; XVill. 3, 7 
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and political, were harmless compared with the degradation 
inflicted by unchecked self-worship upon the human soul 
within. When man is his own centre, his own ideal, his own 
end, his own God ; when the indulgence of passion, and the 
“acquisition of income, and general self-assertion are leading and 
uncontrolled principles of action ; the human character sinks to 
a point of degradation which language can shadow out, but 
which it cannot describe. The Roman Christians must have 
recognized the society around them, the men and women with 
whom they had daily dealings as fellow-citizens, in the dark 
md terrible touches of that first chapter? of the Epistle 
dressed to themselves by the Apostle of the Gentiles. But 
St. Paul’s indictment against the pagan life and manners is 
Supported, nay, it is outdone, by the testimony of observant , 
pagans like Juvenal, who laugh bitterly at the moral ruin of | 
time, but who know not the secret nor the cure of the 
lisease. If that disease could have been cured by a natural 
morality, higher in some respects than man had ever known 
before, it might have been cured by the later Stoicism, ex- 
pounded by writers like Seneca and Epictetus, and illustrated 
in practice by a rare example of philosophical integrity on the 
throne of Mareus Aurelius Antoninus. But the Stoic philo- 
ophy was selfish at bottom, and mmequal to dealing with the 
whole area of human nature.* It was, as far as it went, a 
beautiful theory. But its designers never supposed that it 
kd be put into practice, except by a few educated persons 
under very favourable circumstances. It had as little effect upon 
the masses of mankind, as have the midnight speculations of 
an astronomer who is pacing the roof of his observatory upon 
he thought and habits of the sleeping cottagers around him. 
@ world-wide principle of spiritual death needed to be 
expelled by a stronger and not less universal principle. It 
lemanded a regenerating force, resting not on theory but on 
fact, a principle human in its form and action, but Divine in 
8 strength and origin.® 
Such a principle we find in the Babe wrapped in swaddling- 
“@lothes and lying in the manger of Bethlehem. This was 
indeed the Adyos éudutos, the Divine Word, engrafted on 
man nature, and able to save the souls of men.‘ The 
ucarnation was the source of a moral revolution. It was the 
lifting of the standard of moral reform. By saving man, 


Rom. i. 28-31. Cf. Déllinger, Heid. und Jud. ix. ii. 2. * Felix. 
> Dol ger, Heid. und Jud. viii. i. 1. * St. James i. 21. 
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it was destined to save human society. The Incarnation 
confronted sensuality by endurance and mortification. It 
confronted covetousness by putting honour upon poverty. Tt 
taught men that a man’s highest life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things that he possesseth. But its great 
lesson was a lesson of. humility. In the humiliation of the 
Highest the nations read the truth which the Incarnate Lord 
taught in words :— Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.”? — 

Do we sometimes languidly wish that we could attain to 
more strength of Christian faith, and to more growth in the 
Christian life? May it not be, brethren, that we need to 
learn more fully the great lesson of Christmas Day? This 
shall be a sign unto us: we shall find the Divine Babe, 
wrapped in swaddling-clothes, and lying ina manger. Perhaps 
we dwell with complacency on our real or presumed good 
qualities, on our gifts of nature, even on our gifts of grace 
Perhaps we talk easily and naturally of ourselves, of that 
which reflects credit on us, of that which leads others to think 
or to talk of us. We contrast ourselves with others. We 
contrast our presumed virtues or talents with their pre- 
sumed incapacities or faults. We find ourselves making a 
scientific study of the shortcomings of other persons. We are 
secretly pained when they are praised. We delicately suggest 
something which detracts from their credit. We have always 
a defence at hand when we are ourselves found fault with: 
it is a point of honour with us to hold our own, and to refuse 
to admit that we are in the wrong. We assume an air of quiet 
superiority in conversation; we cultivate a judicious and 


We think much of = is public and striking; we a 
fascinated by great names, great employments, “great pro- 
motions, great ‘successes, great alliances. It does not even 
occur to us that mere human greatness is for a Christian a 
thing to fear, or a thing to pity. We are despondent at| 
the failure of our plans or our efforts; as though we had 
divine right to succeed, and were wronged by providence when| 
baulked ine success. We are angry at finding that we are} 
thought meanly of, and we endeavour to force ourselves 

form an equally low estimate of those who, as we hear, evticze 


1 St. Matt. xviii. 3. 
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us unfavourably. We do our works to be seen of men, or at 
least so as not to escape being seen of them. We prefer 
extraordinary tasks to common-place and everyday duties. 
We have no taste for a life of secret prayer and unpublished 
benevolence. We shrink from labour which no eye but the 
Eye of God surveys. Our good taste probably leads us to 
avoid gross acts of self-assertion or vanity. Or rather our 
selfish instinct assures us that self-assertion carried beyond a 
certain point is apt, in a fastidious society, to defeat itself, and 
to provoke unpleasant reprisals. And yet is it not only too 
‘possible to display before men that species of mechanical 
modesty which is the poorest counterfeit of real humility, 
while yet in our inner souls we breathe an atmosphere which 
is in its principle the very spirit of the fallen archangel ? 

And if this, or something like this, be the case with us, how 
little do we as yet know of the moral import of the Incar- 


has poured the condemnation and -the contempt of heaven 
upon all forms of creaturely self-assertion, by lowering Himself 
in the freedom of His omnipotence to the level of a creature's: 
life ! 

Be well assured that for us men humility is the law of 
progress, because it is the admission of truth. It is no 
fictitious posture or state of mind ; it is the seeing ourselves 
as we are. We only desire improvement when we dare to 
confess our imperfection ; and the All-perfect has deigned to 
teach us the lesson. Even the Life of Jesus begins with the 
nger. ‘Magnus esse vis, a minimo incipe.”* Begin with 
confession. Confess error, confess ignorance, confess sin. 
ou wish to learn a language. Acknowledge to yourself the 
extent of your ignorance of its grammar. You desire to attain 
_ proficiency in an art. Crush that rising ambition to produce 
striking effects with ease and rapidity, and see what you know 


of the laws of beauty. You aspire to reform society. Study | 


Society on a small scale, in one of the units which compose it. 
Begin, for instance, by reforming yourself. You fancy that 
om have peculiar aptitudes for government and command. 
ok at the theory of government from below, and measure 
your power of rule by your power of obedience. You would 
in save your soul. Nay, you would bea saint. Well. It 
is a blessed ambition. But humility is the condition of im- 


' St. Aug. Serm. lxix. 2 (vol. v.). Compare “ Ad magna nos tendimus: 
parva capiamus, et magni erimus.” Ibid. Sem. exvii. 17. 
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provement. You must begin by confessing yourself to be a 
sinner. ; 

It is here indeed, in the spiritual sphere, that the lesson of — 
Christmas Day receives its widest and highest application. — 
What is most necessary to faith, but a confession of the limits 
and of the weakness of human intellect ? What is most 
necessary to sanctification through the means of grace, but an 
honest admission of the worthlessness and poverty of the — 
effects of unassisted nature? What is most necessary to — 
acceptance with a Holy God, but an abandonment of the plea 
of self-righteousness and the submission of self to the Redemp- — 
tive Righteousness of Christ ? What is needed for the heart- 
felt reception of Truth which comes to us in humble language 
and in familiar institutions, but the great lesson which He — 
teaches on Christmas Day, Who is Himself the Author and 
the Substance of that truth—the lesson of humility ? 

III. Christmas, if not the first, is, in England at least, the 
most welcome festival of the Chureh. We English are a 
domestic people. And Christmas sheds the blessing of the | 
Son of the Highest on eyery household in the leer It 
strengthens those family ties, which at once protect individual 
purity, and are the sinews of a Christian civilization. Every 
believing mother knows the blessing of that awful Child-— 
bearing? which the Apostle proclaims as the salvation of 
womankind. Even a mother’s love for her child,—of all — 
natural human affections the purest and the most unselfish,— 
‘is ennobled by the love of Mary. And every well-instructed 
Christian child feels an interest in and a fellowship with the — 
Childhood of Jesus. The weakness and dependence of life’s — 
earliest years are dignified by the story of Bethlehem. From 
that manger where adoring love tends the weakness of 
Omnipotence, there streams a ray of sunlight whielt in the- 
depths of our Northern winter warms, and lightens, and 
cheers every family that names the Name of Christ. Christmas 
is one of those few festivals on which those who are severed 
from the Church share something—we may trust much—of 
her joy. It is a day on which even the unthinking, and the 
indifferent, and the prayerless feel an unwonted glow, they 
know not whence or why, which steals over their being with 
the power and mysteriousness of a higher world. To-day there 


‘ 1 Tim. ii. 15: Sw@qcera: d¢ Sia THS Texvoyovias. Cf. Hammond in loe. 
Compare especially Bishop Ellicott’s exhaustive note, Pastoral Epistles, 
in loc. 
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is union between Truth and Mercy? as they meet in our Incar- 
nate Lord. To-day there is union between the purest of 
earthly affections and the highest sympathies of the inhabitants 
of heaven. To-day a common chord is touched, here by the 
family greeting, there by the songs around the throne. Those 
who are separated by differences of race, by differences of class, 
by differences of political opinion ; those who are ranged as 
foes in deadly strife on this. side or on that, in the fevered 
agony of a dismembered republic ;* those who stand on 
: opposite sides of a chasm which forbids, alas! the visible 
intercommunion with each other of the severed branches of 
the Church of Jesus Christ,—meet to-day around His manger, 
to receive His message of peace among men, and to rise above 
hly troubles and earthly separations, while engaged in a 
common effort of praise and adoration. Even those to whom 
the Christ of Christendom is but a dim tradition of the past, 
anishing, as it would seen, before the*material progress of the 
present, to-day feel something in common with Christians, who 
indeed know and love the Lord That bought them. 

_ For coming to us in this intimate union with our common 
humanity ; ; coming to us with this direct recognition of our 
h ome affections; coming to us in a doctrinal tradition of 
eighteen centuries which has lost nothing of its strength, 
nc hing of its intense and most practical significance ; coming 
‘ous in the pages of His Evangelists and in the realities of 
s Sacraments ; coming to us in the marvellousness of His 
ove and in the depths of His humiliations ; wrapped as He is 
am His swaddling-clothes and laid in His manger, Jesus Christ 
kes us all captive, at least for the moment, by the beauty, 
the poetry, the largeness of His generosity, if not by the sense 
of our own utter need of Him and of the mighty strength of His 
salvation. May He of His mercy raise our earthly cheerfulness 
into heavenly joy, and deepen the welcome rest from daily toil 
n this day of feasting into the abiding peace which passeth all 
human understanding ! May we see more and more of His 
living Majesty beneath the words and the forms which shroud 
: Tim while they speak of Him! At His manger may we learn 
@ blessed temper which makes faith, repentance, perseverance, 
: asy, and to which are promised the crowns of glory worn by 
@ blessed around His throne ! 


? Ps, Ixxxv. 10. 
* This sermon was preached during the earlier period of the civil war 
in the United States of America. 


SERMON IX. 


THE DIVINE VICTIM. 


GAL. ii. 20. 
The Son of God, Who loved me, and gave Himself for me. 


OES the solemn remonstrance, which the Apostle of the 
Gentiles has just described himself as having addressed 
to St. Peter at Antioch, continue, while the discussion is thrown 
into amore argumentative and impersonal form, down to the end 
of this remarkable chapter ? Or does the narrative portion of 
the Epistle to the Galatians end with the upbraiding question, 
“ Why compellest thou the Gentiles to Judaize?”?* Is St. 
Paul in the text still remonstrating with St. Peter? Is he 
justifying his remonstrance by an explanation which was only 
needed by and addressed to the Galatian Churches? Or must 
the point be left undecided, on the ground that here as else- 
where the Apostle is careful only for truth, and regardless of 
method and form in stating it ? - Does the historical statement 
before us melt away into the doctrinal argument which follows 
it by a transition, so gradual, so well-nigh imperceptible, that 
Wwe cannot say to which of the two the text most properly 
belongs ? 

These are questions of serious interest to the student of 
this portion of the Sacred Writings. Yet they may be fitly 
set aside on so solemn an occasion as the present. However 
we may answer them, they do not affect the general import 
of the words, to which our thoughts this morning will be more 
especially directed. And mere gratuitous criticism is out of 


place during these solemn hours, when the Church is kneeling — 


beneath the Cross to honour the Dying Agony of the Redeemer 
of the world. 
It is sufficiently plain that the great Appa will not con- 


1 Gal. ii. 14. 
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sent to fall back upon a dispensation which had indeed of old 
come from heaven; but which, like a star that had paled 
‘before the rising sun, had already been set aside upon the 
promulgation of ‘the Gospel. The Jewish law itself convinced 
St. Paul of its intrinsic insufficiency to meet the needs of the 
human soul.) Although “a Jew by nature and not a sinner 
of the Gentiles,” St. ‘Paul looked only to be justified by the 
faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law. To suppose 
that the whole Jewish law was of literal, eternal, universal 
obligation, was in effect to make the Divine Master Himself, 
Who had died to free mankind from its bondage and from the 
guilt of transgressing it, a very “minister of sin.”*® If the 
Judaizing Galatians were right, the Crucifixion had been 
needless as a fount of strength and pardon; and the legal 
ae were not less effective as channels of grace than 
were the Sacraments of the Gospel. If the Judaizers were 
right, the Apostle had only to confess that his Christian energy 
had been the measure of his mistake, and, like a blundering 
workman, to build again the things which ‘he had destroyed. 3 
‘If righteousness indeed came by the law, then Christ had died 
in vain.® 

If, on the other hand, the Apostle might trust his own 
spiritual life and experience, the case was far otherwise. St. 
Paul’s whole soul was sustained, quickened, empowered, super- 
naturalized, by that mighty Event wherein the law received 
its explanation as a typical system, and whereby its ceremonial 
prescriptions had lost their force. The Son of God had died 
upon the Cross for the sins of every separate child of Adam. 

his was that blessed grace of God, of which the Apostle was 
so profoundly sensible, and which he would not knowingly 
frustrate.6 “Iam crucified,” he cried, “ with Christ, neverthe- 

ss I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me ; and the life 
hich I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, Who loved me, and gave Himself for me.’ 

“The Son of God, W ho. loved me, and gaye Himself for me.’ 
What Person, what act is present to the mind of the pee: 
when he thus expresses himself? what idea do his words 
convey to his Galatian readers ? 

I. First of all, remark that the Apostle,even when speaking 
of “the Son of God,” has his eye upon One Who is not other 
than truly and literally Human. Nor would St, Paul’s readers 

1 Gal. ii. 19. ? Ibid. 15, 16. *\Ebid:. 17: 
* Ibid. 18. 5’ Ibid. 21. ® Tbid. 21. 
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have failed in this to follow him. The disposition to explain 
away the reality of our Saviour’s Manhood belongs to the later — 
Apostolical age. It had not arisen when St. Paul wrote this 
Epistle. Docetism had no affinities with the Judaizing ten-— 
dencies which were corrupting the Galatian Churches. On 
the contrary, the Judaizers tended to become Humanitarian — 
and Ebionitic.. Their high estimate of the legal ordinances 
depreciated the finished work of Jesus Christ. Their depreciation — 
of the redemptive work of Christ involved as a theological 
consequence the further tendency to depreciate His Divine 
Person. And it has been suggested,’ that the heretical line of — 
thought of which Arianism was subsequently the most con-— 
siderable, if not the culminating expression, is only traced 
back to its original source, when we detect it as a principle 
more or less vigorous, albeit latent and unrecognized, in the 
Judaizing doctrines which confronted St. Paul among his 
Galatian converts. 

This side of the truth then—our Lord’s real Humanity—the 
Galatians would have apprehended without difficulty. Certainly 
the reality of our Lord’s Manhood is most prominently asserted 
in the later Epistles, whether as the ground of His Priesthood, 
as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, or, more generally, as the | 
instrument of His Mediatorial Work, as in that to Timothy, or 
as essential to the reality of the Incarnation, as in St. John’s: 
First Epistle. “ Because the children were partakers of flesh | 
and blood, He likewise Himself took part in the same.”* “ In 
the days of His Flesh He offered strong erying and tears to 
heaven.” * “He was touched with the feeling of our infirmities, - 
and in all points tempted like as weare.”*® ‘The One Mediator ~ 
between God and man” is “the Man Christ Jesus.”® “The 
spirit of Antichrist” it is which “denies that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh.” ? 4 

Jesus, then, is a self-sacrificing, suffering Member of our 
common race. He does not belong simply “and altogether to 
another world, so that we men feel! that we have little or no 
part in Him. He has human Blood in His Veins. He has, 
let us reverently remember it, a human Countenance. He has 
taken tpon Him not merely a human Body, but a human Soul.” 
His Soul is human in Its endowments of reason, memory, 


1 Compare Newman’s Arians of the Fourth Century, ch. i. sect. i. 
pp. 21, 22. : 

2 Thid. pp. 25, 26. 3 Heb. ii. 14. * Ibid. v. 7. 

5 Thid. iv. 15. $7 Timea. 5. 7 1 St. John iy. 3. 
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affection, imagination, will. He has pre-eminently and mani- 
festly human sympathies. He is born indeed supernaturally 
of a Virgin Mother. He is her only Son.’ He is brought up 
- (with what surpassing care and tenderness who shall say ?) in 
a home where poverty had but refined the finest movements of 
human affection. And besides His Blessed Mother, He has 
other relatives. There are His honoured foster-father, and 
His mother’s sisters, and His cousins. There is, moreover, the 
little company of friends whom He chooses from among other 
men, and presses most closely to His human Heart. When, 
then, He hangs upon His Cross in the anguish and in the 
shame of death, we are not contemplating the strictly unin- 
telligible woe of a Being Who belongs only to a distant world. 
He appeals directly and powerfully to the fellow-feeling of our 
common nature. He appeals to its tenderness, to its experi- 
mental knowledge of suffering, to its purest, to its most 
unselfish compassion. He is not (at least, historically speak- 
ing), as art has sometimes represented Him, a solitary Form, 
alone visible in the encompassing darkness, hanging in awful 
desolation between earth and heaven. Thus lonely indeed in 
His Death-agony He may well appear to the soul which gazes 
on Him, as its One Hope and Refuge ; and which, gazing on 
Him, would fain forget all beside. But in the pages of the 
Gospel it is otherwise. In the Gospel narrative the race to 
which He belongs, and for which He is dying, crowds around 
Him ; and His Ear and His Eye are filled in death with 
sickening evidences of the fickleness, and the unthankfulness, 
and the scorn, and the hate of His fellow-men. Close beneath 


ne unspeakable privilege of His companionship. And one 
besides is at hand, to whom His Agony i is a sorrow, such as 
Wwe may not fathom. His Mother is there. She has struggled 
through the crowd of His enemies, that she may meet His 
dying gaze and hear His last cry. But in her awful, soul- 
absorbing grief, beneath the Cross of her Son, Mary witnesses 
to His true Manhood. Her maternal woe attests her Son’s 
eal share in our common nature ; and those who have watched 
—1Cf. Pearson, On the Creed, i. 211. “Being at once the mother of 
the Son of God and yet a virgin, she continued for ever in the same 


t irginity, according to the tradition of the Fathers and the constant 
_ doctrine of the Chereh: ”* Compare Dr. Mill, Chr. Adv. Publication for 


| ieee p. 310, sqq. (Myth. Int., ed. Webb, p. 265, eqq.): Jackson, On 
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the last struggles of a friend or of a relative, more precious and 
loved than any else on earth, can understand how sublimely — 
human was that last recognition, that tender commendation on 
Mount Calvary—“ Behold thy son!” ‘Behold thy mother !”? 

Wherever human feeling is yet fresh and keen, wherever it 
has not been blunted or brutalized, the death of a fellow-man 
raises in us men a profound and painful fellow-feeling. But if 
the life which is yielded be yielded neither in early youth nor 
in advanced years; if already each natural power has been 
perfectly developed, and as yet time has left upon the victim 
no trace of an incipient decay ; our sympathies with him are 
strangely intensified. It is truer perhaps to say that they 
acquire nothing less than a new character. For to represent . 
the most finished and highest capacities of our common race is — 
in some sense to impersonate it. The man who sacrifices the 
strongest, noblest life of which humanity is capable, must die, 
as it seems to us, with terrible effort. He must struggle in 
death against the highest energies of life. A child has hardly 
yet learnt to live. An old man may feel that his time for 
dying has fairly come ; and that, like ripe fruit which is ready 
to fall, he may almost rejoice to be laid in his grave by the 
hand of violence, since its_stroke is well-nigh in harmony with 
the course of nature. But our Holy Lord suffered, in the prime 
of manhood, at the age of thirty-three. He offered the * Body 
which was prepared,”? just when that Body had completely 
developed Its highest energies, perfections, beauties. Scripture 
nowhere hints that His vital powers had been ever impaired or 
weakened by disease: so that when He died upon the Cross, 
the keenest, strongest life of which human nature is capable 
was wrung out of Him by a protracted torture. 

Let us however steadily contemplate a Sufferer Who is 
innocent of all crime, innocent not merely in act but in motive. 
Let Him be “holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners,”* 
in His outward conversation, and yet more in the inmost 
sanctuary of Hie Soul and Conscience. Let Him have 
challenged His enemies to “convince Him of sin,” * in the 
confidence that their suspicious jealousy could not sully His 
spotless innocence. Then His Death provokes in us a still 
deeper sentiment. We do not now sympathize as human 
beings, only with the physical sufferings of a fellow-man. We 
do not even endeavour to enter chiefly into His mental anguish. 


St. John xix. 26, 27. ait * Heb, x. 5. 3 Ibid. vii. 26. 
; t. John viii. 46. 
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The appeal of such a death-scene is pre-eminently moral. It 
sensibly rebukes us. We feel the feebleness, the cowardice, 
the aimlessness of our own daily life in such a Presence. For a 
moment perhaps the tragedy provokes our indignation against 
the injustice which enacts it ; but it certainly and permanently 
commands the tribute of our reverence and of our love. Those 
who have seen on Calvary, as we must fear, little else, have 
seen thus much in the Death of Jesus Christ : for them it is 
the closing scene of a moral victory. They dwell with 
chastened enthusiasm upon “that perfect harmony of nature, 
that absolute self-renunciation, that pure love, that entire 
resignation, continued through life, and ending in death,” as 
“facts independent of their feelings.”? They rest with grate- 
ful hearts on this spectacle of spiritual grandeur. And, indeed, 
for most men to have reached middle life is to have waded 
through years of greater or less unfaithfulness to the law and 
light of God. Accordingly, in ordinary cases, our sympathy 
with the suffering of grown-up persons is diminished by our \ 
conviction, whether consciously avowed to ourselves or not, \) 
that such suffering has been deserved. Thus the instinct of )) 
pity within us is held in check by the sense of justice ; and 
we realize an extreme form of this result, in hearing of a 
public execution, when there has been no doubt whatever of 
the guilt of the condemned criminal. But how could we 
endure the narrative, still more the spectacle of prolonged 
insult and torture inflicted upon a saintly and revered friend, 
or, as in the recent Indian mutiny, upon young children, or 
eyen upon a dumb, helpless, harmless animal? Yet His very 
executioners rendered homage to the stainless holiness of our 
Crucified Lord. And when prophecy speaks of His being 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter,’ and when He is described 
as the Holy Child® Jesus, Scripture appears to evoke and to 
cherish within us this species of intense, tender, bewildered 
sympathy, as proper to the contemplation of the Suffering 
- Death of our Most Holy Saviour. 

But let us suppose further that the suffering be voluntary, 
that it be accepted for the good of a friend, of a cause, of a 
country, when it might be declined in strict reason and justice. 


! Professor Jowett, Epistles of St. Paul, ii. p. 481. 

2 Isa. lili. 7. Acts vili. 32. 
- * Acts iv. 27, 30. Even if ats alludes chiefly to the Servant of 
Jehovah in Isa. liii. 11, it may be also designed to suggest the fact that 
fayourite slaves were frequently boys. 
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Then the sympathetic reverence with which we regard it i is 
heightened by the homage which we pay to its disinterested- 
ness, to its generosity, to its direct claims upon ourselves. 
And when suffering is undergone for the sake and in the 
sacred name of Truth, whether the Highest Truth or the 
lowest, whether moral or speculative, whether natural or 
revealed ; the human heart, sometimes even in its deepest 
corruption, bursts forth into a very ecstasy of wondering and 
thankful love. Socrates, we know, has still his meed of this 
enduring homage ; even though when dying he could prescribe - 
the sacrifice of a cock to Aisculapius. And the name and 
memory, nay, the very tomb of the Christian martyr has 
commanded for ages a tribute of sincere reverence. This debt 
of reverence Christendom really pays to the sufferings and 
blood, whereby Europe was won to Christianity. For it is felt 
that every man who witnesses to truth by dying for it, gives 
himself, in a certain true sense, for the human race. He pro- 
claims the value and nobleness of our moral life, and the 
relative cheapness of our animal existence. He enlarges the 
horizon of our moral prospect. He enriches our wills with a 
new and powerful motive. He endows us with the force of his 
own example. He teaches us the great lesson that no real 
good, political, social, or moral, was ever achieved except at 
the cost of sacrifice. He asserts the transcendent preciousness 
of that which is man’s best conquest or his best inheritance ; 
he preaches in act and deed the preciousness of truth. And 
our Human Lord claimed for Himself a chief share in the senti- 
ment with which mankind salutes the Martyr, when standing 
before His judges He exclaimed, “ To this end was I born, and 
for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear wituess 
unto the Truth.” ? 

Thus it was that He ga 


eclined to make the sacrifice. 
man,” He said 


“taketh My Life from Me, but I lay it down_ot 
MyaIE"® Bat He eave—all tl hat _m 0 is dear. He 
surrendered His home, His friends, His am name oid a 
is_credit with and sway over the multiinde Ple gave the 
energies, the powers, the organs and members of His Bo the 
tculties and endowments of His Human Soul, witho eserve 
or stint. He embraced His destined-Agony with deli 


“7 Plat. Phedo, p. 118 a, ch. 66. ? St. John xviii. 37. * Thid. x. 18, 
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nay with fervour. He laid Himself out for acute mental 
Siffering, and —ftor—prolonged—bodity 6. He _hastenec 
through the brie of His Mi h His gaze keenly, 


onwards to Gethsemane and_to Calvary.. In_each of the 
Gospels the densed na ive ex as we approach the 


ness of this Gift of gifts. The Prime and Flower of human- 
kind, He gave Himself as a witness to the high capacities of 
our nature, and to the pre-eminent sacredness of truth. We 
“are men; and we may say, each of us, in this human sense, 
with the Apostle, “ He loved me, and gave Himself for me.” 

- II. Such is the Passion, if the Sufferer be supposed to be 
only human. Such indeed is its aspect, if, knowing Him to 
be more than Man, we fix the soul’s eye for the moment only 
pon His holy Humanity. But the Apostle’s general language 
hroughout this passage becomes unintelligible if we suppose 
esus Christ to be only Man. And when St. Paul speaks of 
he Son of God, (whatever may have been urged by Socinian 
expositors to the contrary,’) he opens upon the soul a new 


1 The admissions contained in the following passage are remarkable. 
The theory that the earliest Jewish Christians first learnt to estimate 
aright the dignity of our Lord’s Person from reflecting on His work, is, of 
course, an error :— 
_ Plus la communauté se pénétrait de la grandeur de louvre de la ré- 
demption, et plus elle comprenait que le Messie ne devait pas seulement 
paraitre dans l’avenir pour clorre l'histoire du monde, mais qu’il était déja 
yenu l’asseoir sur une nouvelle base, en régénérant Vhumanité, plus aussi 
a personne lui apparaissait grande et sublime. Elle finit par se convainere 
que les anciennes révélations ne lui donnaient pas la mesure de la nouvelle, 
que le Seigneur et chef de l’eglise n’était pas simplement le suecesseur 
prophetes, que le nom de Fils de Dieu lui appartenait dans un autre 
__ gens qua ceux qui l’avaient porté précédemment. Pour constater ce progrés 
| | pe Bes citations, nous n’avons pas besoin d’intcrvertir l’ordre adopté dans 
eet ouvrage et d’en appeler aux apdtres dont les écrits ont plus particu- 
 litrement servi de base 2 la théologie ecclésiastique, Paul, Jean et l’auteur 
' de Vépitre aux Hébreux. Leur enseignement sera l’objet d’une étude 
‘9 éciale dans les livres suivants. Nous ferons observer seulement que les 
 éerits de Paul, qui remontent, pour ainsi dire, jusqu’au berceau de |’Eglise, 
‘ne contiennent aucune trace que leur doctrine christologique, si différente 
celle de V’ébionilisme vulgaire, ait paru étre une innovation, ou ait donné 
éu & des contestations quelconques, al époque ou ils furent publiés.”—Reuss, 
Theol. Chrét, i. pp. 459, 460. , 
_ ‘The author then condenses into a striking paragraph the evidence whicl: 
_ the Apocalypse of St. John (he calls it “livre foncitrement judéo-chrétien ’’) 
yields to the fact that our Lord’s Deity was taught in all its fulness in 
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-and altogether distinct aspect of the Event of this day. 
“The Son of God, Who loved me, and gave Himself for me.” 

Not to linger over the Scripture language, which speaks of 
the Blood of God as the purchase-price of His Church,! and of 
the Crucifixion of the Lord of Glory by His ecreatures,? let us 
carry our thoughts to the doctrine of our Lord’s Person with 
which St. John prefaces his Gospel, or to the first chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Son of God, Who is de- 
scribed in the Epistle to the Hebrews as being sent “ in these 
last days,” * is in St. John the Divine Word or uttered Reaso 
Who was “in the beginning with God,” and Who “was God.” # 
In these two names, the Son and the Word, we may study in 
its completeness the glory which our Divine Saviour “ had 
with” the Father “ before the world was.”° As the Son, He 
is personally distinct from the Everlasting Father. As the 
Word or Reason of God, He is the Father’s Equal, the Sharer 
of His inmost counsels, the Partaker of His Substance and of 
His Intellectual Life. If He had been revealed only as the 
Son, the unbalanced phrase might have tempted us to Arianism. 
If only as the Word, we might have been attracted by the 
plausible heresy of Sabellius. In their combination, the two 
words teach and guard the Catholic doctrine, that the Eterna 


those portions of the Apostolic Church where, according to some recent 
theories, Ebionitic influences might have been expected tv be felt :— 

“On doit reconnaitre sans hesiter que Christ, dans )’Apocalypse est 
élevé au niveau de Dieu. Il est nommé le premier et le dernier, le com- 
mencement et la fin, et ces mémes formules sont employées & désiguel 
lEtre supréme. Si la théologie est arrivée, par l’analyse spéculative, 
reconnaitre, dans l’essence de Dieu, sept attributs ou perfections, il est di 
expressément que ces mémes attributs appartiennent aussi 4 Christ. Lui 
seul peul nommer Dieu son pere, qui, dans ce livre, n’est jamais appelé 
notre pere, ce qui prouve a la fois la distance qui le sépare de nous et son 
affinité avec le Pere. Il porte un nom nouveau, qui sera écrit aussi su 
le front des fidtles, mais ce nom, e’est en méme temps celui du Pere, le 
nom de Jéhoyah, nom mystérieux aujourd’hui, mais que ceyx qui doivent: 
le porter apprendront a prononcer de celui qui en possede le secret. Enfin, 
il est appelé la Parole de Dieu; il est done cette hypostase primitive 
Verbe, Esprit ou Sagesse, qui comme le reconnaissait deja 11 philosophie 
antérieure, avait été créée avant le monde, afin qu’elle appelat & son tou 
ce dernier & l’existence et l’ornat de tous les trésors de sa perfection. C’est 
ce qui est exprimé en toutes lettres par la phrase qui nomme Christ le 
commencement de la création de Dieu.”—Ibid. pp. 461, 462. Compare 
Pressensé, Jésus Christ, p. 242. 

1 Acts xx. 28. See Dr. Wordsworth’s valuable note in loc. Serivener, 
Introduction to Criticism of the New Testament, p. 445, pronounces for 
the reading Ocoi. : 

2 1 Cor. ii. 8 3 Heb. i, 2. 4 St. John i. 1, 5 Ibid. xvii. 5. 
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‘Son is of One Substance with, yet personally distinct from, 
the Eternal Father. When, then, we say of Jesus Christ, 
“He gave Himself for me,” we are not speaking of a divinized 
an, whose moral stature seemed to his contemporaries to 
reach from earth to Heaven. Nor are we face to face with a 
Being, created in ages long prior to the creation of the worlds, 
whose mysterious origin is hidden deep in the depths of God’s 
eternity, yet of Whom we may say without inaccuracy, that 
“there was a time when He was not.” For this our Saviour, 
Who was judged and crucified as on this day, is “the Son 
Which is the Word of the Father, begotten from everlasting 
of the Father, Very and Eternal God.”* He is “the Only- 
begotten Son of God, begotten of His Father before all 
worlds, God of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very 
God.” * His oneness with the Father, of Whom He was 
begotten before all worlds, is imaged by the connexion of the 
ray of light with its parent sun, from which, to the eye of | 
sense, it seems to stream down to earth in unbroken continuity 
—ératyacpa rhs S0és. And just as the impression of a seal 
s co-extensive with, yet distinct from, the seal which pro- 
duces it, so is the Son at once equal with, yet hypostatically 
distinct from, the Person of the Everlasting Father, Whose 
Image and Impress He is—yapaxrnp tis troctdcews.® 

_ It is observable how both Scripture and the Catholic Creeds 
first state the truth of Christ’s Divine and Eternal Person, and 
then pass on to say how He suffered and died. The Godhead 
indeed could not suffer. But God could take a nature which 
is capable of suffering. And we know that He has condescended 
odoso. But Scripture and the Creeds do not pause to limit 
xr explain the sense in which the Eternal and Almighty Son 
f God became obedient to death. Still less do the Creeds 
sert a new subject :* as though He Who was Very God was 
other than He Who was crucified. St. John describes the 


+ Art. IT. ? Nicene Creed. 

* Heb. i. 3. So St. Greg. Nyssen., Comm. in loc.: Te wey aravydouart 

b guupues evderkvimevos’ TH 5é xapaxript Td ivoordcioy. obte yap a’Tis mpos 

Gmavyd(ovcay pow emvoeiral tt péoov’ otre tls Tod xapakTipos 

wos mpos Thy tr a’tod xapaxrnpiComevny brdcracw. GdAAa Kal 6 Thy 

dCovtay pow vonoas, kal T) aratyacua Talrns mavtws Katevdnoe. Kad 

) meyeBos THs imooracew’ ev vp AaBwy, TE emipawouerp XapakTipe wavTws 
etpet Thy imdoracww. : 

* This was pressed by St. Cyril and the Alexandrian Synod upon the 

tention of the unhappy Nestorius. Cf. Routh;Serip. Eccles. Opuse., vol. 

il. pp. 37, 38. 
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great Subject of his Gospel in its opening chapter. He is the 
Word, Who is with God, and Who is God. He is the Author — 
of creation, the source of Life and Light.° St. John then — 
traces His manifestation in the flesh through its successive — 
stages, His miracles, His disputes with the Jews, His journey- . 
ings to Jerusalem. When at the end of his Gospel, in the | 
eighteenth and nineteenth chapters, St. John describes Christ’s 
humiliations, and Sufferings, and Death, he is speaking of the 
Self-same Person Whom he had already described at first as 
the Everlasting Reason or Word of the Supreme God. In the 
same way the Creed asserts that “ Very God of Very God, — 
for us men and for our salvation . . . was made man, and — 
was crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate.”* And St. 
Paul tells the Philippians, how Christ Jesus, being in the 
form of God, did not deem His equality with God a prize to 
be jealously retained or insisted on,® but emptied Himself ® of 
His glory, by taking upon Him the form of a slave, by being 
made in the likeness of men. And further, how, after being 
found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself by becoming 
obedient even to death; but that death—the Cross.’ We 
follow the descent from the throne of glory to the human 
life, and from the human life to the exceptional pain and 
ignominy of the Cross. But the Person is throughout the 
Same. Thus Scripture and the Creeds lead us to view the 
Atonement in the light of the Incarnation, rather than to value 
the Incarnation only or chiefly as a basis and justification of 
those effects which are attributed to the Atonement. If it 
might be said without irreverence, the Catholic doctrine thus 
teaches us to approach the Cross from above more naturally 
than from below. We look at the Crucifixion in the light of 
the dignity of our Saviour’s Person, without thinking ex- 
clusively of the needs of our sinful souls. Some of the 
earlier Socinians would seem to illustrate this position, how- 
ever unconsciously. Their errors on the subject of our Lord’s 
Death are a direct consequence of their Humanitarianism. 
They do not, generally speaking, concern themselves to engage 
in distinct speculations as to any presumed incompatibility 
between the revealed results of the great Sacrifice and the 
eternal Love or Justice of God. 

If, prior to information on the subject, we were to be told 


1 St. John i. 1. ? Ibid. 3. 3 Ibid. 4. .  * Nicene Creed. 
5 Ov dpmayyby nynoaro Td elvat toa Oce. 
§ ‘RauTdv éxevwoe. 7 Phil. ii. 6-8. 
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that such » being as our Incarnate Lord was to teach and act 
on the scene of human life ; we should anticipate works of | 
marvel and mystery, and words of unearthly wisdom and of 
infallible truth. But if we were to be told that He was to 
die, we should be unable to form any specific conjecture as 
to the possible or probable results of His Death. When dealing 
with « problem so mysterious, so altogether transcending the 
range of our limited capacities, the human mind can only wait 
for Divine disclosures? It cannot venture to forecast them. 
It may indeed reverently and reasonably surmise that in 
earrying the Human Nature which He has assumed forward 
to death, the Eternal Being will have other and higher pur- 
poses in view than would be possible to the noblest and 
saintliest of His creatures. Certainly, when the Incarnation 
is a matter of settled and serious belief, the mind does utterly 
recoil from and reject any positive assertion that the Passion 
of the Son of God involved nothing beyond an exhibition of 
the highest attainments of creaturely morality. If God had 
revealed nothing, it might well have been urged that human 
reason could determine nothing as to the effects of the Passion. 
But if human thought could determine nothing positively on 
such a subject, it is “equally incapacitated, in reason and sober- 
ness, for deciding negatively that this or that revealed con- 
sequence of the Passion is to be rejected as inconsistent with 
some private human theory of the attributes of God. Those 
who deny the Incarnation naturally do not admit that Jesus 
Christ offered on the Cross “a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world.”? But any thoughtful man who seriously and intelli- 
geutly believes that God was really manifest in the Flesh, 
would at least have great difficulty in believing that the 
—Inearnate Victim could die, yet with vo results distinct in kind 
from those which follow upon the death of His own missionaries 
and martyrs. Christians who adore the self-humiliation of 
Tnfinite Charity in the manger-cradle at Bethlehem, will almost 
- expect some new insights into the Mind and purposes of the 
Supreme Bemg on Mount Calvary. Nor is a revealed truth 
which distances or defeats the precarious anticipations of created 
reason, on that account inaccessible to true faith; since faith 
reposes with intrepid assurance upon the Wisdom and Holiness 
of God Who speaks in revelation. 


1 Of. Newman’s Parochial Sermons, vi.6. ‘“ The Incarnate Son a Sufferer 
and Sacrifice,” especially pp. 77, 78. ? Communion Service. 
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Then He is more than Man; since He puts forward claim 
which if they are not simple and necessary truths, a 
peep cous: pretensions. Is His Divinity confessed, honestly 
and frankly ? Is He God in such sense, ‘that all men should 
honour the Son, even as they honour the Father ?”? Then 
the Gospel narrative of the Passion is to be read by the light 
which is shed on the real purpose of those Sacred Sufferings — 
in the Epistles, and, in particular, in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Indeed, to Christians who confess the true Godhead of Christ, 
the Apostolic teaching respecting His Death must seem to lie 
far within the range of its possible consequences. The Apostles 
teach that mankind are slaves, and that Christ on the Cross 
furnishes their ransom. Christ crucified is voluntarily devoted 
and accursed. He is-paying the penalty which sin inevitably 
merits. He is washing human nature in the stream of His 
own Blood. He is reconciling sinful man to a holy, loving, 
but offended God. The truth which underlies and illuminates 
the Apostolical language is the truth of our Saviour’s Godhead. 
“Tt is,” says Hooker, “the Son of God condemned, the Son 
of God, and no other person, crucified ; which only one point 
of Christian belief, the infinite worth of "the Son of God, is the 
very ground of all things believed concerning life and salvation, 
by that which Christ either did or suffered as man in ow 
behalf.” 4 

What wonder then if the ritual language and sacrificial 
system of the Jewish economy, to which, men tell us, the 
Apostles accommodated their conceptions of the Passion, have 
in truth no abiding religious interest or meaning apart from 
that mighty event! The Passion was the reality: the Jewis! 
sacrifices were the shadows. The sacrifices were but relative 
and temporary ; the Passion was the absolute, and, in its effects, 
the eterral fact which could really explain them. } 

Who that thinks steadily, believingly, on the Divinity of 
Christ, can marvel at any revealed result of His Death? The 
conclusion almost inevitably seems to be less, far less than 
might be expected from the tremendous, the incomprehensible 
premise. Who shall, nay, who can gainsay it, if the Divine 


1 St. Matt. xi. 27. St. Luke x. 21. St. John viii. 58; x. 30. 

? St. John v. 23. 

3 Gal. iii. 13. Rom. viii. 1-3. 2 Cor. v. 21. Gal. iv. 5. Rev. i. § 
1 St. Pet. ii. 24, ete. 

4 Ecel. Pol., V. liii. 4. 
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Christ when crucified is “bearing our sins in His own Body on 
the tree ;”* if He is “the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world ;” if “by one offering -He is perfecting for ever 
them that are sanctified ;” if He is the true Melchizedek, Who 
since He must have somewhat to offer, “ offers Himself ;” if 
He is at once an omnipotent Priest and Victim?* Why 
should we marvel that Seripture speaks of the precious Blood 
that issues forth from His Wounds, with such remarkable 
emphasis, with such significant and varied epithets ; that it is 
the Blood of sprinkling ;” “the Blood which speaketh better 
things than that of Abel;” “the precious Blood of Christ as 
of a lamb without bennah and immaculate ;” the Blood with 
which the Chureh was bought ; the Blood which “ cleanseth 
from all sin” ?* What room is there for astonishment if the 
Passion, which to sight was such a humiliation, be to the eye 
_of faith a signal victory ; if the record of human condemnation, 
like some discredited document, is cancelled when it is affixed 
to the Cross of salvation by the very nails which pierce the 
sacred Flesh of the Redeemer!* What wonder is it that the 
principalities aud powers of evil are stripped by the Crucified 
One of their prowess and empire, and, like captives in a 
Roman triumph, are compelled to illustrate the victory of . 
their Conqueror!’ What wonder, if the Passion were thus 
indeed a triumph, that the Lamb in His ascended glory is 
‘still “as it had been slain; that the King of kings in His 
last recorded Apocalypse rides amid the hosts of heaven 
“clothed in a vesture dipped in Blood!”7 What wonder 
‘that when the Only-begotten Son “has truly suffered to 
reconcile His Father to us and to be a Sacrifice, not only for 
original guilt but also for all actual sins of men,” the relations 
which previously subsisted between earth and heaven, between 
_ God and His creatures, should have been changed, and that a 

_ New Creation should have entered into history ! 

Certainly, when from such chapters as the third of the 
Epistle to the Romans, or the ninth of that to the Hebrews, we 
look back on the Gospel narrative of the tragical mystery of 
oe day, we cannot but mark how through the Redeemer’s 
humiliations and agony His Deity flashes forth upon us. The 
_ redeemed and regenerated Church, as she reads the inspired 


1 y St. Pet. ii. 24. ? Rev. xiii. 8. Heb. x. 14; vii. 17-27. 
 * Heb. xii. 24. 1 St. Pet.i.19. Eph. ii. 13; i. 7. Col. i.14. Rev. i. 5. 
1 St. John i. 7. 
me * Col: ii. 14. 5 Ibid. 15. * Rey. v. 6. * Ibid. xix. 13. 
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story of her Lord’s sufferings, may well exclaim, “The Son of — 
God it was Who loved me and gave Himself for me.” . Every | 
ancient utterance of His Spirit respecting Himself is serupu- — 
lously fulfilled, and justified. And as His very enemies advance — 
to apprehend him, they involuntarily pay homage to His Omni- — 
potence ; they “go backward and fall to the ground.”*+ The — 
Roman governor contemplates his prisoner with embarrassment 

and awe, not merely as a holy man, but as a preternatural 

Being. The centurion cannot resist the inference that He is — 
the Son of God” The majestic silence of Christ, challenged — 
and insulted before His judges, what is it but a conerete mani- 
festation of God as He reigns in human history, bearing with — 
man’s sim and unbelief and error, because He can afford to wait — 
——“ patiens quia eternus ?”* The seven last Words of Christ, — 
—how deep, how inexhaustible, how world-embracing is their 
meaning! The rent rocks, the darkness over all the earth, the 
open graves—what were these portents but tokens of the 
profound sympathy of the natural world with the awful anguish 
of its Creator ? Throughout the narrative the Divine Person 
of the Sufferer is seareely veiled beneath His suffering and 
bruised Manhood. And on the other hand, each detail of the 
Passion is illuminated with terrible meaning by the doctrine of 
Christ’s eternal Person. That buffeted Face, that thorn- 
crowned Brow, those nailed Hands and Feet, what are they 
but features, integral parts of that Nature Which God has for 
ever united to His own? It is none other than the Infinite 
and Everlasting Being upon Whom His creatures are thus 
venting their scorn, and hate, and cruelty. He indeed pleaded 
for their pardon on the ground that they understood not the 
significance of their act: “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.”* But we Christians do know what 
in very deed they did. ‘ We know that the Son of God is 
come, ang hath given us an understanding, that we may know 
Him That is True, and we are in Him That is’ True, even in 
His Son Jesus Christ. This is the True God, and Eternal 
Life.”® Our knowledge of the Divinity of Jesus is part of 
that ‘‘hidden wisdom,” which before the Day of Pentecost 
“none of the princes of this world knew ; for had they known 
it, they would not have crucified the Lord of Glory.” 4 


1 St. John xviii. 6. 2 St. Matt. xxvii. 54. 3 St. Augustine. 
* See this worked out in detail with unrivalled beauty by Newman, ubi 
supra. 


® St. Luke xxiii. 34. § 1 St. John v. 20. 7 1 Cor. ii. 8. 
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III. “‘ He loved me, and gave Himself for me.” The Eternal 
Being gave Himself for the creature which His Hands had 
made. He gave Himself to poverty, to toil, to humiliation, to 
agony, to the Cross. He gave Himself trép éuod, for my > 
benefit ; but also brép éuod, in my place. In this sense of the 
preposition, St. Paul claimed the services of Onesimus as a 
substitute for those which were due to him from Philemon—iva 
trép cod pot duaxovy.’ Such a substitution of Christ for the 
guilty sinner is the ground of the Satisfaction which Christ 
has made upon the Cross for human sin. But on what principle 
did the sinless One thus take the place of the guilty ? Was it, 
as men speak, an arbitrary arrangement, for which no other 
account can be given than the manifested Will of the Father ? 
No; the substitution of the suffering Christ for the perishing 
sinner arose directly out of the terms of the Incarnation. The 
Human Nature Which our Lord assumed was none other than 
the very nature of the sinner, only without its sin. The Son 
of God took on Him human nature, pot 8 human personality. f 
“ He took not angels, but the seed of Abraham.”? Therefore 
He becomes the Redeemer of our several persons, because He 
is already the Redeemer of this our common nature, which He 
thas made for ever His own.’ ‘As in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” As human nature was present 
in Adam, when by his representative sin he ruined his posterity ; 
so was Human Nature present in Christ our Lord, when by 
the voluntary offering of His sinless Self, He “‘ bare our sins 
in His Own Body on the tree.”* For Christ is the second 
Head of our race. Our nature is His own. He carried It 
with Him through life to death. He made It do and bear that 
which was utterly beyond Its native strength. His Eternal 
Person gave infinite merit to Its acts and Its sufferings. In 
‘Him It died, rose, ascended, and was perfectly well-pleasing to 
_ the All-Holy. Thus, by no forced or artificial transaction, but 
in virtue of His existing representative relation to the human 
family, He gave Himself to be dvtiAvtpov trep TravTwv—a 
ransom for all.’ In intention and efficacy His sufferings were 
endured on behalf of all who share His Human Nature. In 
point of fact they avail to pardon those who, through faith and 
the Sacraments, are livingly one with Him, so that His Personal 
Acts have become their own. 

* Cf. Bishop Ellicott on Gal. iii. 13. 

2 Heb. ii. 16. Hooker, Eccl. Pol., V. li. 3. 

mo * i Oor. xv. 20. 4 4 St. Pet. ii. 24. > 1 Tim. ii. 6 


It was perhaps most welcome to the Thomist divines, who — 
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And, as the Church of England asserts in her thirty-first 
Article, and in the most sacred prayer of the most solemn of 
her services, the Death of our Lord was thus a “ Satisfaction ” 
for human sin. It freed man, as the earlier Fathers rejoiced 
to remember, from bondage to Satan; it also paid the debt 
which man owed, and which man of himself could not pay, to 
the Justice and Sanctity of God. St. Anselm? formalized one 
side of this teaching of Scripture and the Fathers ; he did not — 
really enlarge it. The doctrine of a Satisfaction found its place 
in each of the two great schools of divinity which in the 
following centuries ruled the thought of the Western Church. 


held the redemption of man to have been the primary motive 
of the Divine Incarnation.” The Scotist theology, laying 
particular stress upon, certain statements of St. Paul,® preferred 
to exhibit the Incarnation as the eternal purpose of God, 
entertained irrespectively of the sin of man. According to the 
Scotist doctrine, the Incarnate Being was originally destined 
to be the crown and glory of a race of sinless creatures. The 
Passion was a modification, so to speak, of the original design ; 
it was prescribed and accepted by Infinite Love, with a view 
to meeting the needs of sinful and perishing humanity. In an 
unfallen world the Incarnate Lord would still have offered 
sacrifice. For the idea of sacrifice is anterior to that of sin; 
it is an acknowledgment due from His most perfect creatures 
to the high Majesty of God. But in an unfallen world, sacri- 
fice would have been eucharistic, not propitiatory. When, 


1 A slightly different estimate is stated with great force and ability in 
Mr. Oxenham’s Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement, p. 75, sqq. 

? For @ summary of the arguments compare De Lugo, De Mysterio 
Tnearnationis, disp. vii. sect. 1, 2. Such passages as St. John iii. 16; 
1 Tim. i. 5; Gal. iv. 4, 5, seem decisively to support the Thomist 
doctrine. So the Nicene Creed, “ Who for us men, and for our salvation, 
came down from heaven, and was incarnate;” and St. Augustine, “ Si 
homo non periisset, Filius hominis non venisset.”—Sérm. VIII. de Verb. 
Apost. So St. Athan. Orat. ii. cont. Ar. c. 20, 4 Tév dvOpdémav xpela, is 
avév ovx ty évedvoaro [sc. 6 Kupios] copxa, where see note d in St. Athan. 
Select Treatises, ii. 356 (Oxf. Lib. Fath.). 

3 Eph. i. 4. Col. i. 26. 

* Connected with his theory of the motive of the Incarnation is the 
opposition of Duns Scotus to the full teaching of St. Augustine, adopted 
by St. Thomas, respecting original sin and the necessity of Divine Grace. 
Cf. Sentent. lib. ii. dist. 37, qu. 2; lib. iil. dist. 27, qu. unite. sect. 15. 
Compare the work of the Spanish Franciscan, John Arada, Controversia 
Theologicz inter sanctum Thomam et Scotum, Colonie, 1620; and Giese- 
ler, K. G. iii. 3, cap. 4, sect. 75, who refers to the passages quoted above. 
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however, the Son of God had, by His assumed Humanity, 
undertaken to represent a race, ‘which was actually a race of 
sinners, His Obedience to the Divine Will took the form of 
expiation, and that which might have been only. a sacrifice 
of thanksgiving to the All-Good became in fact a Satisfaction 
for sin to the All-Just. Scotist no less than Thomist theo- 
logians recognized both the need and the fact of a Satisfaction 
for sin. 

That Satisfaction was not the mere payment of an obligation 
which man had ineurred ; it was not the rendering of a bare 
equivalent for human sin to the outraged Justice of God. It 
was more than plenary ; it was superabundant ; since it was 
offered in a finite nature, but by an Infinite Being. We may 
shrink indeed from saying that such a Satisfaction must have 
exerted a peremptory claim on the Justice of God. Needed it 
not, after all, to be =r aa by Infinite Mercy ? Might it not 
have been dispensed with ? Might not the ‘Almighty Father, 
Infinite in His resources, have saved the world without exact- 
ing the Death of His Son as the price of its salvation ?+ 

Here Revelation does not encourage conjecture. Enough 
hat the Satisfaction actually offered, has been as really 
accepted. We may presume, without hardihood, that, if God 
might have saved us in other ways, He has chosen the way 
peich was in itself the best. And the freedom of the Father’s 
ift of His Blessed Son, the freedom of the Son’s self-oblation, 
insisted on in Scripture, as if with the object of con- 
demning by anticipation any mercantile estimate of Infinite 
Love. There is a profusion of self-sacrifice which meets us 
everywhere in the history of the Passion. Throughout, it is 
the history of a “ plenteous Redemption.” The bearing of 
the Divine Victim is not that of one who is tendering an 
equivalent for a debt which had been incurred. He does not 
eek to undergo only that precise amount of ignominy and 
ain which was needed for the Soyer doce He has offered 


s_ sword, or hand, 


me lash from the scourge, one pang of Christ’s sacred Soul, 
His precious Blood, might have redeemed our 
yOrld, or a thousand such worlds as ours. or each Act o 


1 Hooker, EH. P., V. li. 3. “The world’s salvation was without the 

arnation of the Son of God a thin impossible: not simply impossible, 
mut impossible it being presupposed t that the Will of God was no otherwise 
have it saved than by the Death of His Own Son.” 
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W 0 might have saved us thas, was in truth enamoured of | 
profuse ‘self-8 acrifice. in He 
redeemed us ;”? and His pity and His love knew no bounds. 


afe sanctified, offering of His Body.2 Less might have 
merited the Father’s grace; less might have satisfied His 
justice. But Jesus would display the range, the power, the 
prodigal Benersity, of Divine Charity. Te Cross was to be 


and the throne is conquering 

up £ rom the earth, will draw all men unto M 
é loved me, and gave Himself for me.” Each sinner, 
each saint around His Cross might have used the words of the 
Apostle. For His Blessed Mother and St. John; for the 
Roman judge and for the Roman soldiers ; for the Chief Priest 
and for the Pharisee; for the vilest and hardest of His 
executioners, and for the thieves who hung dying beside Hi 
our Lord gave Himself to death. For all who have been first 
and greatest, for all who have been léast and last in human 
history, for all whom we have loved or seen, for our separate 
souls, He gave Himself. Truc, His creatures indeed are still 
free to accept and appropriate or to refuse His gift. But no 
lost soul shall murmur hereafter that the tender loving-kindness 
of God has not willed to save it. No saint in glory shall 
pretend that aught in him has been accepted and crowned, 
save the infinite merit, the priceless gifts of his Redeemer. 
The dying love of Jesus embraces the race ; and yet it con- 
centrates itself with direct, and as it seems to us, with ex= 


1 Tsa. Ixiii. 9. 2 Ps. xxii. 6. > Heb. x. 10. ‘4 St. John xii. 32. 
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elusive intensity, upon each separate soul. He dies for all, 
and yet He dies for cach; as if each soul were the solitary 
object of His Incarnation and of His Death. 

It is well that we should individually realize this. Doubt- 
less self may be carried even into the regions of sacred thought 
with «lisastrous results. Men may forget thanksgiving in 
prayer, the Church in the needs of the personal soul, the 
glory of God in this or that end, which they are for the 
moment bent on attaining. So the Atonement may be valued 
only as the source of personal peace; and the Incarnation 
only as an explanation of the power and completeness of the 
Atonement. But to-day beneath the Cross we may each of 
s legitimately fix our soul’s eye on the great Suflerer, and we 
may say with His Apostle, “He loved me, and gave Himself 
for me.” 

Times doubtless there are in every true life, when no other 
sight than that of the Crucified is tolerable to the soul in its 
torturing sense of guilt :— 


“ At mens sibi conscia factis 
Premetuens adhibet stimulos, torretque flagellis ; 
Nec videt interea qui terminus esse malorum 
Possit, quive sict peenarum denique finis: 
Atque eadem metuit magis hee ne in morte gravescant.” ! 


Who among us has not shrunk thus fearfully from self, from 
sod, from the thought of death ? Who has not known hours 
of solitude, of anguish, of depression, during which the Holy 
Spirit of God has revealed to the soul its inward load of sin ? 
At such times nothing can bring help and comfort but the in- 
ward sight of our Lord Jesus Christ crucified. These precious 
opportunities are irremediably lost, if they do not lead us to 
s Cross. The sinner takes his place in spirit on Calvary : 
le gazes on the mangled Form, on the Eyes closing in death, 
on the sacred Wounds ; he is taught by a heavenly whisper to 
Say with the Apostle, “He loved me, and gave Himself for 
me.” It is by the Cross alone as a revelation and an applica- 
tion of the eternal love of God to the soul that the sinner is 
estored. 
Certain it is that all sacraments, all prayers, all authoritative 
_ words of pardon, all sanctifying works of mercy, draw what- 
yer they have of power or virtue from the Fountain which 
yson Calvary. In the Death of the Son of God we may 


* Lucret. iii. 1031-1035. 
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find the consecration of every freshened sense of the fathomle 
abyss of being which each of us bears within himself. This 
picture of triumphant suffering braces and educates all tho 
undefined yearnings for a higher, purer, more supernatural life. 
which force their way, ever and anon, upwards, heavenwards, 
through the thick maze of earthly cares that weigh souls 
dowanvards to the dust. On Mount Calvary i is to be found 
the true secret of Christian energy ; the motive which of all 
others is properly, intensely, pre-eminently Christian ; 
strength of each individual Christian life, the certificate of 
the Church’s final triumph. This voluntary outpouring of 
the Infinite Charity of God upon His defiled and degraded 
creature touches the inmost heart of man. This self-oblationo 
the Perfect Moral Being for the sinner who grovels in in- 
herited and self-augmented corruption, has—it is an experience | 
~ of eighteen centuries—a controlling, subduing, elevating, tran= 
quillizing power which no other iradh can equally command. 
It is not the awful mysteriousness of Christ’s Pre-existent 
Life, it is not either the lowliness of His manger-bed, or the 
scene of His Ministry, or the Words which He spake, uv 
which are written for our learning, or the splendours of His 
ascended Manhood, that have sunk deepest into the heart 
of His Church. From the first and until now, among all 
races, in all climes, as of old in Galatia,’ zpoeypady eoravpo- 
pevos. The picture upon which faith loves best to dwell 
the Crucifixion. It is the suffering Form of the Son of Man 
which is most welcome and precious to us perishing sinners : 
for in that Form, bruised and pierced, we read God’s answer 
to our deepest sense of need ; we understand, as we adore 
that we are “justified freely by God’s grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” * 
Of all days in the year Good Friday is the most fitted 
for solitary intercourse with God. Let us then, to-day, indeed 
seek to “ know nothing but Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” 
Let us “ consider Hee that endured such contradiction of 
sinners against Himself,” * such agony of Body and of Sou 
Let us pray Him to deepen or to restore within us the sens¢ 
of His peace, of His pardon. To gaze on the great Suffere 
must be for all hearts that are not utterly hard and dull, t 
learn. a higher unselfishness, a lowlier humility, a severer 
standard of Christian life. The love of Jesus reproduces 
1 Gal. iii. 1. 2 Rom. iii. 24. 3 x Cor. ii. 2. : 
4 Heb. xii. 3. 
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itself in the lives of His working and suffering children. In 


heir fellow-men. True love is no thin disembodied sentiment. 
Love asserts its presence in a practical, visible way, when 
once it really lives. It is the very soul of all that earthly 
labour which, for Christ’s sake, will be owned hereafter. 
Jesus Christ did not die upon the Cross that we might lead 
a self-seeking life, whether by indulging our lower appetites, 
or by wasting intellectual power upon subjects which, however 
yratifying to ourselves, achieve nothing for the honour of God 
for the good of men. Only when we devote ourselves 


g, or cheering, or supporting our brethren, do we enter into 
the practical spirit of our Lord’s Death. Self-renouncement is 
e temper of which His Death was the highest expression. 
“ He died for all, that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto Him Which died for them, and 
Tose again.” ? 
Threatening clouds are now gathering over the sky of Europe, 
and men say that we may daily expect to hear that a war has 
commenced, of which none may venture to limit the range or 
the duration.*? On such a day, beneath the Cross of Him Who 
died to reconcile earth and heaven, we might indeed desire to 
et even these grave anxieties. Yet we do well to remember 
them, if they should remind us, that no material improvements 
in the outward aspects of human life, no mental culture, no 
ocial refinement, no political advancement, no lapse of years 
ban eradicate the deep-seated evil of that nature of ours which 
as represented on the Cross by a Sinless Saviour. Man will 
never outgrow the need of the great Expiation. Man will 
never be able to dispense with the cleansing virtue of the 
Atoning Blood. And it would be a work of Christian charity, 
n strict harmony with the purpose of this day’s observance, if 
h one of us should here resolve, on this very day, secretly 
nd earnestly to beseech Him Who alone can govern the unruly 
ils and affections of sinful men, that He would look once more 
on the Face of His Anointed, and vouchsafe to give peace in 
our time to the angry and distracted nations. May He take 
pity upon us, and upon Christian Europe, “not weighing our 
Merits, but pardoning our offences through Jesus Christ our 


8 
} 


e 2 Cor. v. 15. 
_* This sermon was preached a few days before the beginning of the 
campaign of Solferino, in 1859. 
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Lord!” In ourselves, indeed, there is a 
stay His Arm or invite His merey. But may I 
to the Acts and Sufferings of His Sinless Son! .. . 
while contemplating the inestimable merits of the Red 
can we dare to hope that our Heavenly Father will over! 
the countless provocations which He receives at the hand: s 
the redeemed. ta 


SERMON X. 


THE RISEN LIFE. 


Co1. iii. 1. 


If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things that are above. 


QT. PAUL here implies a practical contrast without exactly 
asserting it. Colosse had recently been the scene of 
proselytizing activity on the part of some religious theorists. 
They seem to have combined a theosophie doctrine about the 
nature of God and the office and worship of angels, with the 
recommendation of certain practical observances, proper not so 
much to the Jewish ceremonial law as to some later Cabbalistic 
developments. The Apostle implicitly condemns these specula- 
tions and observances as alike human and earthly ; and therefore 
as unworthy of men who had been called to something higher, 
to something divine. If the Colossians had indeed risen with 
Christ, let them act as the moral, the intellectual children of His 
Resurrection. Men who did not possess a revelation from Him 
“in Whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” ? 
might fittingly occupy themselves with guesses at truth which 
human thought had elevated into dogmas, or with practical 
Suggestions which a human authority had prescribed as laws. 
t The Colossians had risen above these things ; they had risen 
with Christ. They were emancipated from the trammels of 
the human and the earthly. Let them be loyal to the idea, to 
the principle of their resurrection. The risen life had its clearly 
defined obligations no less than its glorious privileges. Those 
who had in very deed shared in Christ’s Resurrection-life should 
ca. things above the level of that tomb which, with Him and 
ough Him, they had left behind. A consideration this, my 
thren, sufficiently practical, and (as the use of this Scripture 
the Easter services of itself suggests*) peculiarly suited to 


? Col. ii. 9. 2 Kpistle for Easter Day. 
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the Paschal season. Brighter far than any other days in t 
Christian year for the living members of God’s redeemed family 
are the forty days through which we now are passing. At the 
thought of the Divine Saviour’s triumph over death, the 
Christian heart swells with a joy, nay, almost (may I not say 
it ?) with a chastened pride. In the realm of spiritual life, 
Easter feelings seem to correspond to that union of deep 
thankfulness and of triumphant exultation with which an 
Englishman, at any rate, of the last generation was wont to 
hail the anniversary of Waterloo. “The Lord hath risen 
indeed, and hath appeared unto Simon.”* He has risen, and 
we Christians have a share in His Resurrection. “ This is the 
day which the Lord hath made ; we will rejoice and be glad in 
it.”? . . . But high spirits are not without their attendant 
dangers; and it is never so necessary to insist upon the 
practical aspects of a truth, as when we are being carried along 
by the full tide of buoyant feeling which has been stimulated 
by dwelling on it. F 
1. “Risen with Christ.” Observe here, first of all, th 
relation in which the miraculous, external, historical fact, that 
Jesus Christ our Lord rose from the dead, is made to stand to 
the practical spiritual Christian life. In the earliest teaching 
of the Apostles the Resurrection prominently dominates over 
all other Christian doctrines. That which chiefly gives it this 
early prominence is manifestly its evidential value. With the 
Apostles, especially in the Pentecostal period, Christ’s Resurree 
tion is the palmary proof, the invincible assertion of the truth 
of Christianity. The story how Jesus, after being crucified and 
buried, rose in triumphant life from His grave, provokes, as 
Jewish multitudes listen to it, a sense of wondering awe. It 
rouses the attention even of the most indifferent ; and the 
interest thus created is deepened by reflection ; in the event, it 
is deepened and consolidated into a defined conviction of the 
truth of the religion of Jesus Christ. The Resurrection is thus 
the usual, the effective. weapon, by which the Apostles foree 
their way through the dense obstructive blocks of Jewish of 
heathen thought around them. 
The Apostles had themselves seen Jesus since His Resurree- 
tion. They had spoken with Him. They had eaten with Him. 
Nay, such was His mercy and His condescension, that the 
had at His invitation touched and handled Him. They had 
tested a first impression again and again and under varyi 


1 St. Luke xxiv. 34. 2 Ps, exvili. 24. 
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circumstances. That Jesus was literally risen, was for the 
Apostles a fact resting upon distinet evidence of their senses. 
Accordingly their first ministerial effort was to publish this fact, 
and so to let it do its proper work in the understandings and 
the consciences of men. When the author of the Acts of the 
“Apostles is describing the missionary action of the earliest 
Church, he tells us that “ with great power gave the Apostles 
witness of the Resurrection of the Lord Jesus.”' With this 
general description tally the detailed records of the earliest 
Christian preaching which have been preserved to us. St. 
Stephen’s apology indeed was cut short by the violence of his 
judges before his argument had been allowed to reach its 
natural, its inevitable climax.? St. Philip the Deacon, when 
instructing the Ethiopian Eunuch, is said to have “ preached 
unto him Jesus.”® St. Philip must surely have preached 
esus Risen, no less than Jesus Crucified. Specially note- 
worthy as to this point is the recorded teaching of St. Peter. 
His words on the day of Pentecost,—‘ This Jesus hath God 
aised up, whereof we all are witnesses,” * 


—sound the keynote 
the Apostolical doctrine. And yet the Resurrection is not 
more prominent in the teaching of St. Peter than in the teach- 
ing of St. Paul. If St. Peter proves to the multitude on the 
day of Pentecost that the Resurrection was the fulfilment of 
ewish, especially of Davidical prophecy ;° St. Paul proves 
this fulfilment, almost in the same language, in the synagogue 
of the Pisidian Antioch.® St. Peter is preaching to the people 
the Porch of Solomon, or he is justifying himself before the 
ducated sceptics who at that time composed, or at any rate con- 
olled the Sanhedrim. He points fearlessly, again and again, 
the Resurrection, as the explanation of the miraculous 
‘power which he exercised, and as the warrant, nay as the 
irresistible motive, of his determined activity.’ St. Paul is 
insisting on the great argument for natural religion before an 
mudience representing the jaded and languid indifference which 
iad resulted from centuries of fruitless speculation. He 
nforms the Athenians at the close of his discourse of a star- 
ling supernatural fact. The moral phenomena of the world 
emanded a future judgment; the Resurrection proved that 
fesus Christ was to be the Judge.® If St. Peter is instructing 
Cornelius in preparation for his baptism, the fact of the Resur- 


1 Acts iv. 33: 2 Ibid. vii. 53, 54 3 Ibid. viii. 35. 
* Tbid. ii. 32. 5 Ibid. 25-32. ® Ibid. xiii. 32-37. 
7 Ibid. iii. 15, 16; iv. 9, 10; v. 29-31. 5 Ibid. xvii. 31. 
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rection is the most prominent feature of his instruction.’ If 
St. Paul is closing his last apology before Agrippa, the pro- 
phecy that Messias was to die and to rise from death is the 
crowning point of his self-justification.” These correspondences 
might be extended ; but you may be reminded of a - theory 
which sees in them nothing more than a later desire to harmo- 
nize conflicting elements in the post-Apostolic Church, and 
consequently a proof of the untrustworthiness of the narrative 
which contains them. The Tubingen school, however, still 
professes its belief in the Pauline authorship of the Epistles to 
the Romans and to the Corinthians. But the Epistle to the 
Romans opens with a reference to the Resurrection, as a 
powerful demonstration of our Lord’s Divinity. The First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, written before the earliest Gospel, 
exhibits the Resurrection as already part of an Apostolical 
Creed. According to St. Paul, the Resurrection then rested 


1 Acts x. 40, 41. 2? Thid. xxvi. 23. 

3 Baumgarten’s Apostolic History contains a full reply to the theory 
of Zeller. Baumgarten, however, it should be observed, as a presbyterian, 
is naturally unable to do justice to the full teaching of the Acts of the 
Apostles respecting the real character and structure of the Church o} 
Christ. These are admirably drawn out in Bishop Wordsworth’s Com- 
mentary on the Acts. 

4 Rom. i. 4. 

5 1 Cor. xv. 3,4. Baur is somewhat embarrassed in endeavouring to 
account for the upgrowth of belief in the Resurrection. He takes it for 
granted that no real objective Resurrection of our Lord from the graye 
ever took place. “ Alle, welche an kein wirkliches materielles Wunder 
glauben, konnen nur annehmen, dass der Glaube an die Auferstehung aus 
dem ganzen geistigen Process heryorgegangen ist, welcher nach dem Tode 
Jesu im Geiste der Jiinger erfolgte. Nach dem ganzen Eindruck, welchen 
das Leben Jesu, und Seine letzten Schicksale auf sie gemacht hatten, wat 
es fiir sie eine schlechthinige Unmdéglichkeit zu denken, dass alles, was 
im Glauben an Jesus nun schon als absolute Wahrheit fiir ihr Bewusstsei1 
feststand, in Seinem Tode mit Einem Male zu Grabe gegangen sei. Aucli 
in Seinem Tode konnten sie sich Ihn nur als den Lebenden denken: 


sich hieng, was sie glaubten und hofften. Wie die Jiinger nach dew 
Tode Jesu in die Nothwendigkeit Seiner Auferstehung sich hineindachten, 
sehen wir aus der Art und Weise, wie sie durch Anwendung Alttestament- 


zurechtzulegen suchten. Er musste sterben, aber Er musste auch 
auferstehen, weil der Tod keine Gewalt iiber Ihn haben konnte. Vel 
Apg. ii. 24. Gott hat Ihn auferweckt, indem Er die Schmerzen deg 
Todes ldste, weil es nicht mdglich war, dass Er yon ihm tiberwaltigt werde, 
Vgl. Luc. xxiv. 26. Ueberzeugte man sich aus dem alten Testament dass 
es Christus vorausbestimmt war, zu leiden und zu sterben, so war in dey 
Nothwendigkeit Seines Todes auch die innere Nothwendigkeit seinel 
Auferstehung enthalten. Stellt man sich nun yor, wie diese innere Noth 
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upon the testimony of more than two hundred and fifty still 
living eye-witnesses.t According to St. Paul, the Resurrec- 


i g” According to St. Paul, if the Resurrection could 
be disproved, the Apostles had propagated a lie in the name of 
God, and the itlea that God had pardoned sin was an empty 
delusion.® This unchallenged Epistle, as no other book in the 


its historical base, and pursues it to its extreme theological 
tonsequences. In the light of this great truth we behold the 
whole multitude of the glorified dead gathered at length be- 
eath the throne of their risen Redeemer; and thus, accord- 


nd literal fact, foretold by the Apostle,‘ death is swallowed 
up by the victory of Triumphant Life. 

In the text we encounter a very different aspect of the 
Resurrection. St. Paul here teaches us its relation, not to 
hristian belief, but to Christian living. Here the Resurrection 
is not pressed upon us as a mere “ historical or external fact” 
br as a “detached and unfruitful dogma;” it is a vitalizing 
principle in the living soul. Indeed, all Christian doctrine is, 


mndigkeit in ihrer ganzen Bedeutung vor dem Geiste der Jiinger stand, 
md bedenkt man noch dazu, wie iiberhaupt das religidse Bewusstsein jener 
Urperiode des Christenthums sehr ekstatischer Art war, wer kénute es fiir 
yehologisch unmoglichhalten, dass die Gedauken, mit welchen sich die 
inger in ihrem Geiste so lebhaft bescbiftigen, sich ihnen zu Visionen 
restalteten, die ihuen als Erscheinungen des Auferstandenen galten?... 
fan kann daher sagen, wenn Christus nicht Iciblich auferstand, so musste 
geistig auferstehen in dem Glauben der Jiinger” (Vorlesungen iiber 
eutestamentliche Theologie, von Dr. F. C. Baur, Leips. 1864, pp. 126, 
7). In plain words, the disciples were weak-miuded enthusiasts, 
essed of a strong conviction that the Messiah was prophetically 
estined to triumph over death. According to Baur, Jesus never did 
ally rise from His grave. But the fervour of the disciples made fact and 
airy unnecessary. ‘The disciples addressed themselves to their country- 
en and to the Roman work! as the heralds of what was a mere fancy; 
id they succeeded in persuading the world and themselves that their 
ney was a fact. . . . Surely it is easier to believe in the Bible narrative 
jan in this wild endeavour to propagate disbelief in it. Nothing is more 
in than that the belief of the disciples in the Resurrection rested 
imarily on the evidence of their senses (Acts ii. 32; x. 41). Their 
ef in the prophetic announcements was far from being so strong as 
ur implies (St. Luke xxiv. 21, 25). Aud, as if to anticipate such msinu- 
ons as that of the ecstatic credulity of the disciples, the good provi- 
nee of God, “for the more confirmation of the faith, suffered His holy 
ipostie Thomas to be doubtful of His Son’s Resurrection.” Collect for 
‘St. Thomas’s Day (St. John xx. 25-29). 
na Cor. xv.6. ? Ibid. 14. * Ibid. 15,17. ‘4 Ibid. 52-54. 
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in the living Christian soul, inseparable from Christian practice. 
This practical relation between Christian dogma and Christian 
morality is especially observable in St. Paul’s Epistles. Un- 
doubtedly St. Paul’s general method is to devote the earlier 
section of an Epistle to what is mainly a doctrinal statement, 
and the later portion to moral and spiritual exhortations. But 
the two sections are not sharply separated, as a dogmatic 
treatise might be separated by a modern writer from a treatise 
on Christian morals. In St. Paul, the moral element inter- 
penetrates doctrine, and rises spontaneously out of it; while 
the dogmatic truth is continually re-asserted as the motive o1 
basis of the morality which the Apostle is enforcing. As a 
matter of method and for the sake of intellectual distinctness, 
morals and dogma may be digested by later Chureh writers 
intoyseparate treatises. As a matter of fact they are inextri- 
cably blended with and necessary to each other, whether in the 
heart of the Christian who is serving God, or in the Divine 
Scripture, which exhibits the mind of God respecting His 
servants. 

Now here we see the doctrine of the Resurrection doing if 
work, not in the outer court of the Christian’s understanding, 
but at the very heart and centre of his spiritual life. The 
Christian is “risen with Christ.” The Resurrection is not 
merely an historical fact, a transcendent and significant miracle, 
a fulfilment of some prophecies, a warrant that other pro 
phecies will be fulfilled. Certainly it 7s an external objective 
event, which took place eighteen centuries and a half ago ; an¢ 
we may not resolve it into a merely subjective experience 0 
our Lord’s first followers without utterly discrediting the very 
base of Christian evidences. But the Resurrection has ; 
subjective side ; it is a principle of spiritual energy as well a 
a fact of human history. In the text the Resurrection is i 
close juxtaposition with, nay it gives the form to, the life of 
the soul. It is a germinant principle, out of which the sot 
derives its new life, and by which the laws and obligations of 
that life must be determined. Do you object that the Apostle’ 
expression is, after all, a metaphor? I might demur to such 
an objection; because St. Paul elsewhere uses languag 
which seems to imply that he regarded the resurrection of 
dead body from the grave and the resurrection of a soul from 
moral death, as only two analogous effects of one and the sam¢ 
Divine energy.’ But suppose that we say that St. Paul | 


1 Eph. i, 18-20. 
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using a metaphor. What then? Surely a metaphor means 
something ; although persons of inaccurate habits of mind 
sometimes seem to speak as if Scripture was meaningless 
whenever it was metaphorical. A metaphor conveys a truth 
under the form of an illustration or a picture. But it conveys 
truth just as certainly as does a plain unmetaphorical state- 
ment. ‘The question before us is, What is the truth which is 
latent beneath the metaphor? Are we to suppose that the 
Apostle is recklessly flourishing a fine phrase to which he 
taches no definite idea, or that the idea which he does attach 
0 it is too vague, too pointless, too ethereal, if you will to be 
seized by our intelligence and stated in our language? It was 
once observed by a person of great honesty of purpose, and 
gifted with a singular power of appreciating and describing the 
yhases of religious experience through which he had passed, 
that for many years of his life he had read St. Paul, without 
supposing that the great Apostle meant to assert anything 
definite in many of his descriptions of the Christian life. For 
this person, such an expression as “risen with Christ” was the 
mere exuberance of rhetoric. It described, as he thought, no 
ngible fact ; it represented no ascertainable idea. To his 
pprehension, the Apostle seemed to have a stock of phrase- 
blogy at command, which was produced from time to time ; the 
ombinations of words being varied without any correspondent 
fariation in the ideas conveyed. He used to say, that in 
reading St. Paul, he considered that all was very good, but that 
a great deal was perfectly meaningless. Now I shall pre- 
ently notice a spiritual cause of this singular intellectual 
sfortune. For the moment, let us note that it is a mis- 
ane ; unless indeed to be vague and unintelligent is seriously 
esirable, when it is possible to secure intelligence and pre- 
ision. A man who closes his eyes to the dogmatic teaching 
#f Holy Scripture, by habitually saying to himself that this or 
hat statement is only a metaphor, is, upon the best construc- 
tion of his case, the victim of an intellectual weakness. It 
ay be that he is guilty of something much more serious than 
tellectual failure. When we have to deal with a metaphor, 
e have simply to ask ourselves, What is the translation— 
hat is, so to term it, the prosaic equivalent of the metaphor ? 
hat is its point ? how far may you press it without exagge- 


you would really gain or convey an insight into the writer’s 
hought ? ; 
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2. “Risen with Christ.” This Resurrection, then, is a 
moral change ; it is a spiritual movement. But observe that 
it is not merely a movement, a shifting of spiritual position 
from a lower to a higher point in the same sphere. That 
would be an elevation. It would not be a resurrection. A_ 
resurrection is a transfer from one state to another. It is a 
passage from the darkness of the tomb to the sunshine of 
the upper air. It is an exchange of the coldness, stillness, 
corruption of death for the warmth, and movement, and 
undecayed energies of life. It is necessary to remark this 
distinction, because an elevation, whether in thought or 
in morals, is sometimes described as if it were equivalent 
to a resurrection of faith and life. Whereas, in truth, 
individuals, famnlies, populations are often ‘elevated’ by 
Christianity without being in any true sense ‘risen with 
Christ.” A certain mental aud moral elevation is a natural 
result of close contact with a Divine religion. This elevation 
may even be received by those who are wholly unconscious of 
receiving it. It comes to men as if from a subtle influence 
afloat in the atmosphere. It passes unnoticed into the vitals 
of a literary school, of a philosophical system, of a political 
society. It may be thenceforward detected in the presence of 
half-formed ideas, and fitful currents of thought, and instinctive 
turns of expression, of which no other natural account can be 
given. This sort of elevation may or may not precede the 
conversion of a nation or of an individual to the true Faith. 
It may or may not follow upon apostasy, whether national or 
personal, from Christianity. It may not seldom be traced in 
those who extend to the religion which creates it a condescend- 
ing but independent patronage ; and even in those who visit 
the very Faith which elevates them, with a bitter and relent- 
less persecution. It arises naturally from contaet with truth ; 
even although such contact be purely external, and, with 
reference to the endless future, worthless. It comes to men 
as they gaze on the fair form of the Church of Christ ; witl 
her grand Episcopal organization, fundamentally the same, 
even amid divisions, throughout the world ; with her vas 
theology for the intellect, and her perpetual worship for the 
heart ; with her innumerable attractions for the educated an 
the refined ; with her tender, far-reaching ministries of conso- 
lation arid of mercy for the suffering and the poor. Men ar 
‘elevated,’ as they mark the individual Christian, who i 
seriously living for another world ; whose life is an outflow o 
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acts and words which perpetually witness to the strength and 
productiveness of its central fundamental principle ; whose 
piety is at once consistent, intelligent, practical, well-regulated, 
genial, simple, amiable, tender, as it might seem, even to 
indulgence, yet withal penetrated by the strength of decision 
and by the flame of zeal. A man may not submit to, but he 
cannot be absolutely uninfluenced by, a religion which he has 
_ seen closely enough to know that it can give to a creature who 
 earries within him the same weaknesses and passions as those 
of which we all are personally conscious, a heart of iron 
- towards himself, a heart of flesh for his neighbour, a heart of 
fire for his God. Doubtless this moral spectacle leads, in 
_ varying degrees, to the ‘elevation’ of him who steadily con- 
templates it. It begets in him sympathies, aspirations, instincts, 
the sources of which he does not analyze. It is especially 
likely to do so, if he is naturally open to impressions of moral 
beauty, or even if there be in his natural composition a vein of 
poetry. But the question is, What is this ‘elevation, which 
_ reaches the point of appreciation of a moral beauty external to 
_ itself, really worth ? What is this ‘elevation’ worth, if it only 
provoke sympathy, and mould the outward proprieties of habit 
and assert a place for itself in popular language ? What is it 
worth—the question must be asked—if it should do no more ? 
: It is easy, my brethren, to overrate the value of such super- 
ficial improvement ; and our own times have an intellectual 
history which suggests peculiar temptations to do so. But let 
us look at the matter in a concrete form. 
_ Surely Felix underwent a certain ‘elevation’ of conscience 
when he trembled at St. Paul’s reasonings of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come.’ Surely Agrippa was 
raised above his natural level when he could permit himself 
_to exclaim to the prisoner who stood before him, ‘ Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian.”* The new Testament, 
however, would not authorize us to speak of Agrippa or of 
Felix as “risen with Christ.” They are left, each of them, 
by the sacred narrative, where they were. In each case the 
moral pulsation dies away ; and the curtain falls upon a scene 
of darkness. In a different sense, the Emperor Alexander 
Severus may be supposed to have undergone a certain ‘ eleva- 
tion’ when he assigned a niche in the private imperial Pantheon 
to the statue of Jesus of Nazareth. But perhaps the instances 
which most strikingly illustrate the difference between a 


1 Acts xxiv. 25. ? Ibid. xxvi. 28. 
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superficial elevation of thought or impulse, and a moral 
resurrection, are to be found, not among heathen who knew 
Christianity only from without, but among those who, being 
Christians, have sacrificed their faith to political considerations, — 
or to the supposed claims of contemporary inquiry. 

Consider the origin and the history of that remarkable 
Eclectic system which in the third and fourth centuries was 
the great intellectual antagonist of the religion of our Lord. 
The philosopher Ammonius was educated in the Catechetical 
School of Alexandria, beneath the eye of Panteenus or of St. — 
Clement. He contrived to make intellectual capital out of © 
the stock of truths which he had learnt within the Church, by — 
forming a system which he inaccurately or disingenuously — 
attributed to Plato. His system did in fact combine the form — 
of Christian doctrine with the Platonic spirit and method. It — 
looked so like Christianity, that for a time even Origen 
attended his lectures ; and to this day it is a controverted point — 
whether Ammonius himself ever actually separated from the | 


—————— 


Church. It might have seemed to us, if we had lived in 
Alexandria in the first quarter of the third century, that philo- 
sopby was yearning to be Christian, and that the Gospel was 
on the point of receiving a scientific basis at the hands of 
philosophy. Yet never had the Gospel a more intelligent 
and bitter opponent than it encountered in a system whose 
extreme intellectual results may be seen in Porphyry,’ and 
whose political action found its complete expression in the 
apostate Julian. The Alexandrian speculation had its day. 
It began as an offshoot from the Church ; it learned to look 
with increasing disdain upon its parentage; it died as an 
apologist of the already expiring polytheism, while vainly 
endeavouring to breathe into the worn-out framework of a 
dead superstition the incongruous appendage of a philosophical 
soul. Certainly too, Julian, apostate and perseeutor as he 
was, was in his way, ‘elevated’ by Christianity. In his 
letters he applauds the brotherly love, the benevolence, the 
discipline of the Christian Church. He even advocates the 
Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, if it be understood as a 
Platonist might understand it. Gibbon® represents the reign 
of Julian as nothing less than a reconciliation of the piety 


? Newmaun’s Arians of the Fourth Century, chap. i. sect. 4. 

? Porphyry was a pupil of Longinus, who was himself a pupil of Am- 
monius Saccas. 

* Decline and Fall, vol. ii. c. 23. 
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and the learning which had been divorced before ; and it is 
impossible to deny that the Emperor’s intellect and character, 
even to the last, bore striking traces of the powerful, although 
indirect action of Christian principles. Yet was Julian “risen 
with Christ”? Nay, dare we say this of Rousseau, who in 
‘his enthusiasm would fain enhance the beauty of the French 
language that he may express his sense of the beauty of the 
Gospel? Dare we say it of others nearer our own time, of 
writers of fiction, of writers of would-be history ? Are they 
indeed “risen with Christ,” who lavish their encomiums with 
no sparing or graceless hand upon the religion of our Lord, 
and who yet apologize for the errors which His Teaching 
condemns, or even for those dark sins, whether of body or 
spirit, which, as we Christians know, bar the gates of heaven 
against guilty and impenitent souls ? 

Let us be well assured, that we here touch upon a dis- 
tinetion which is vital. The distinction between an ‘eleva- 
tion’ and a ‘resurrection’ is based upon the deeper difference 
that parts nature from grace. The moral elevation of a soul, 
f a country, of a literature, of a class, lies strictly within the 
Sphere of nature. It may be accounted for by the operation 
of natural causes. The spiritual resurrection of a soul belongs 
fo nature just as little as does the bodily raising of a corpse. 
It is an evidence of the real introduction of a Higher Power 
into humanity. It is, in short, simply and emphatically, the 
work of the quickening grace of God. It is essentially saper- 
atural. 

3. “Risen with Christ.” At length we reach the truth 
which is latent beneath the Apostle’s words. We are taught 
by them that the life of the Christian is a supernatural thing. 
You may ask, what is here meant by the supernatural? For 
is sometimes said that the word admits of no precise 
xplanation ; and that it is brandished by orthodox divines, 
either with the unintelligent but harmless purpose of producing 
thetorical effect, or as a shaft which may be spitefully yet 
effectively aimed at a theological opponent. 
Remark then, that any idea of the supernatural presupposes 
belief in God as a personal Agent, Who is absolutely free and 
Mnipotent in His action.’ Clearly therefore the supernatural 
must be rejected by those philosophies which deny the primary 
Truths of Theism. The Positivist must see in the idea of the 
pernatural a stupid phantom, which is properly relegated to 


1 Cf. Wetzer u. Wette Dict. art. “ Naturalism.” 
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what he contemptuously calls “the theological period 8 
human development ; while the Pantheist will object to it, a 
implying a distinction which, if it be admitted, must be fatal 
to the essential principles of his philosophy. 

The ground of Pantheistic thought is strewn with the ruins 
of doctrines, among the most ancient and the most fundamental 
known to the human mind. Pantheism confuses and erushesy 
those great distinctions with which metaphysical science 
reverently surrounds and fences the idea of God, throned, in 
His majestic separation from creatures, at the summit of 
human thought. It huddles together in the entanglement of 
a hopeless intellectual disorder the finite and the Infinite, 
Substance and the phenomenon, Cause and its effect. Instead 
of seeing in natural order the manifest imprint of Creative 
Intelligence, it can even suppose that intelligence itself 1s 
the unaccountable product of a still more inexplicable order. 
With perfect consistency Pantheism does not tolerate a dis- 
tinction between natural life, or natural intelligence, and a 
sphere which transcends them. For such a distinction pre- 
supposes the idea of God, the absolutely free and Almighty 
Creator, inflicting His Will upon a passive creation by the 
establishment of two distinct conditions of intelligent and 
conscious being. And the very idea of God Himself is 
destroyed by the annihilation of those distinctions which 
guard, to our apprehensions, His incommunicable nature and 
His creative energy. Pantheism cannot distinguish between 
nature and that which is above it; because to Pantheism 
nature is everything. To Pantheism nature is God, or God 
is nature." And in order to believe in the supernatural, we 
must first of all believe in the existence of a Being, Who i 
distinct from, and superior to, the work of His hands. 

Nor would the existence of a supernatual sphere approve 
itself to the sensuous materialism which is making such advances 
in our day among the masses of the people. This materialism 
is sure only of what its senses can reach. It accepts what it 
sees, touches, eats, and smells. It is sceptical of all that lie 
beyond. Of course it will shrug its shoulders when you speak 
of a world, of movements, of beings, inaccessible to sense. To 
discuss the question in these regions, where questions still more 
fundamental have first to be discussed, is a mere loss of time 
and labour. ‘Those who do not seriously believe in the existene 


' On the definition of Pantheism, see M. E. Saisset, Zssai de Philosophit 
Religieuse, vol. ii. p. 315, sqq. 
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of a Personal Living God, unfettered and all-powerful in His 
action, are in no position whatever to understand, I will not 
say the precise definition of the supernatural, but the bare 
possibility of anything which could deserve the name. They 
‘believe’ in nature ; and the frontier of nature is the boundary 
of their creed. 

To recognize the supernatural, a man must first believe in 
the invisible Maker of heaven and earth. And no serious 
Theist can deny the possibility of the supernatural. He Who 
made the world which we touch by sense and by natural 
‘thought, Who upholds, and Who rules it, can, if He will, 
superadd to it another world which of themselves neither sense 
nor thought can properly touch. It may be said that this is a 
gratuitous supposition of miracle. But, after all, creation 
itself is the first and most startling of all miracles. Yet you 
eannot deny the doctrine of a creation, and continue to believe 
in God. You cannot believe intelligently in creation and refuse 
to admit the possibility, that the Creator may in His perfect 
freedom, act above, beyond, independently of that entire sphere, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, which we term nature.? 

As the term supernatural enters into theology, it is generally 
concerned with the relations which God has established between 
Himself and man. The supernatural, in the case of man, is 
hat which transcends the original and necessary conditions of 
human life. Between the Almighty Creator and man the 
ereature of His hand, certain original relations resulted from 
he act of creation. They are based on the natures of the 
Creator and the creature respectively. In describing these 
elatious we term man’s side natural religion, and God’s side 
providence, or His moral government. God sustains, feeds, 
overns ; man looks up to heaven, and at least yearns to know 
ind to hold converse with the Author of his being. This falls 


~ } Compare the admission of M. Th. Bost, who is an eager advocate of an 
advanced Rationalism among the French Protestants:—“ Cela ne veut 
pas dire que nous trouvons le surnaturel impossible. Quand il s’agit de 
Dieu, le mot d’impossidle u’a guere de sens, ct nous ne saurons jamais nous 
t ee avec trop de réserve et de modestie.”—Le Drotestantisme Libéral, 
» 86. Paris, 1865. 
? “Supernaturale est quod superat vires activas ect exactivas natuie, 
Tempe quod nee cause naturales facere valent, pec a Deo exigunt, ut com- 
Plementum sui generis: ut e. g. corpus organizatum exigit animam, ignis 
¢alorem, que idcirco naturalia sunt. Contra vero Divina gratia, character 
Sacramentalis, mortm resurrectio, que neque viribus naturalibus haberi 
ssunt, neque avatura exigi, supernaturalia sunt.”—J. Z Mellinii, Lexicon 
Veterum Theologorum, pp. 82, 83. 
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within the province of ‘nature.’ But God was not bound to” 
dwarf His work down to these limits, as conversely He was_ 
under no obligation to grant man aught beyond them. He is 
free in creation ; He is, as the Apostle represents Him, alike in 
creation and in providence, not less master of His handiwork 
than “the potter” who is moulding the unresisting clay. He 
gives or He withholds His gifts ; and His creatures have no 
claims upon Him, and no remedy against Him. None can 
question His right or His power, if He should will to add to 
the relations which first subsisted between Himself and His 
intelligent creature other relations distinet in kind and of a 
higher order. 

The Gospel assures us that He has done so. “When the 
fulness of the time was come, God sent forth His Son... 
that we might receive the adoption of sons.”? This ‘adoption’ 
was indeed predestined in the Divine counsels from all eternity.? 
But the word ‘adoption’ describes a new relation to God, 
distinct from any in which human beings had actually stood to 
Him, between the fall of man and the Gospel dispensation. 
The Gospel, then, did not merely reveal a Divine Fatherhood, 
which had always existed, but which Christians were the first 
to recognize. lt introduced a new filial relation, distinct in 
kind from any which had existed, or which could exist in a 
state of ‘nature.’ ‘As many as received” Jesus Christ “to 
them gave He power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believe on His Name ; which were born not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 4 
Under the Gospel, God is not merely the awful Creator, the 
Almighty and Majestic Ruler of the world. He is pre-eminently 
a tender Father ; and He sheds upon His children the many 
tokens of a Father’s love. He sets before the child of His 
adoption an inheritance worthy of so extraordinary and glorious 
a relationship, namely, the possession of Himself in a life of 
endless happiness. He endows His adopted child with new 
powers and new capacities, which are expressly designed to fit” 
him for this new and magnificent destiny. And as He grants, 
new powers and new rights, so He exacts new and corresponding | 
duties. He illuminates the understanding and strengthens the 
will of His adopted son; He awaits the return of a faith and | 
Obedience which would have been impossible without such| 


strength and illumination, ‘Therefore if any man be in Christ,} 


1 Rom. ix. 21. 2 Gal. iv. 4, 5. 3 ph. i. 5. 
* St. John i. 12, 13. 
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he is a new creation (xatvy xtiots) : old things are passed away ; 
‘behold, all things are become new.” 
_ The relationship, grounded as it is on union with the Blessed 
-and Only-begotten Son of God, this expectation of an eternal 
home, this gift of new capacities, of heavenly light and heavenly 
‘strength, this correlative power of faith and obedience in the 
Christian sense of the words, are all literally above nature. 
They are not included in its idea, or granted under the terms 
of its constitution ; they together make up a supernatural life. 
Some similar supernatural privileges were indeed given to man 
in Paradise; they were forfeited by the fall; they are more 
than restored* in Jesus Christ our Lord. But the Christian 
state of ‘adoption’ was no part of those original relations be- 
tween God and His creature man which arose out of the fact of 
ereation. Whether in Eden or after Pentecost, it is superadded 
to those relations; it is intrinsically of a higher and distinct 
order ; it is, in theological language and properly, supernatural. 
_ This point may be illustrated by the language of a divine to’ 
whom the Church of England has always looked with peculiar 
‘respect, and whose learning has been widely recognized on the 
Continent. The word supernatural is employed in the sense 
bove stated by Bishop Bull, when in his discourse on “ The 
State of Man before the Fall,” he tells us that “at the creation 
man was endowed with certain supernatural gifts and powers, 
in which his perfection chiefly consisted, and without which his 
natural powers were of themselves insufficient to the attainment 
a heavenly immortality ;”* and again, that “man being 
designed for a supernatural end,” was “furnished by God with 
means proportioned thereto, i.e. with certain supernatural gifts 
and powers which we commonly call original righteousness.” ‘ 
And this is the strictest theological sense of the term, from 
which other senses more or less popular have been derived ; 
senses for many of which theology is not in fairness to be 
considered responsible. 
For instance, we sometimes hear men speak of mystery andithe 
supernatural as if they were interchangeable terms. Whereas 
all that is mysterious is not supernatural, and much that is 
supernatural is not mysterious. Nature has her mysteries ; 
she makes us aware of truths which are nevertheless shrouded 
from the direct gaze alike of the eye of sense and of the eye of 
eason. And grace has her simple and unmysterious discoveries 


3a or. ¥; 17. ? Rom. v. 15. 
* Works, Burton’s ed. Oxf, 1846, vol. ii. p. 53. * Thid. p. 60, 
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of truths, which nevertheless are higher than nature and dis- 
tinct from it. Nor can any yearnings or efforts of natural 
thought and feeling to break away from the bandages and 
associations of sense, be deemed, as such, supernatural. Natural 

forces may, upon occasion, rise above the average attainments 

of nature; and man’s best efforts to compass the ideal in 

thought and feeling are amply recognized and provided for by 
philosophies which set out with a resolute denial of the exist- 

ence of the supernatural. In point of fact nature includes the 

world of thought not less truly than the world of sense ; while 
the supernatural lies beyond nature, whether it be mere sense 
or high intelligence. Again, it is assumed in ordinary language 

that miracle and the supernatural are names for the same thing, | 
Whereas miracle is in any case only a small department of the 

supernatural. Perhaps it might be more correct to say that 
miracle is the proof of the existence of a supernatural world, 
rather than a part of it. Miracle is, strictly speaking, preter- 
natural ; it lies off the high road of nature ; it impresses us by 
being at issue with what we observe of the laws and order of 
God’s working in the natural world. But miracles might con- 
eeivably be wrought for merely natural ends, if God had 
opened with man no relations whatever that could properly be 
termed supernatural. Sometimes indeed men speak vaguely, as 
if everything which excited the sense of wonder was really super- 
natural. Were this so, nature would be herself the supernatural. 
For nature is the school and mother of wonders. Our ignorance 
and our knowledge of the truths of natural science alike foster 
our sense of wonder ;* they are equally independent of our real 
apprehension of the supernatural. The supernatural then 
cannot be simply identified with the wonderful, or the mysterious, 
or the miraculous elements of religion. That which constitutes 
the supernatural in the theological limitation of the term to 
man’s dealings with God, is the introduction of a new set of 
relations between God and man, over and above those relations 
which arise immediately out of the original fact that man is 
the handiwork of God.? 


1 «Tf ignorance is the cause of wonder, it is downright impossible tha 
scientific explanation can ever take it away, since all which explanation 
does, in the final resort, is to refer us back to a prior inexplicable.’—Mr, 
J.S. Mill’s Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy, p. 545. 

2 On this subject see Pressensé, Jésus Christ, p. 7. “Qui dit sur: 
naturel suppose un ordre qui est en dehors et au dessus de Ja nature.” 
Bushnell, Nature and the Supernatural, pp. 16, 17, cap. 25. . Felix, | 
Conf. i. année 1865. ’ 
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In short, the Apostle’s expression, “risen with Christ,” is 
another term for the supernatural. The fountain-head of the 
supernatural in the Christian life is the Incarnation of our 
Lord. “ As our natural life,” says Hooker, “consisteth in the 
union of the body with the soul; so our life supernatural in 
the union of the soul with God.” But how is this union to 
be effected ? Hooker replies by sketching the outline of an 
argument, which from his day to our own has been ranked 
among the choicest masterpieces of English divinity. ‘‘ Foras- 
much,” he says, “ as there is no union of God with man without 
that Mean between both, Which is both, it seemeth requisite 
that we first consider how God is in Christ, then how Christ 
is in us, and how the sacraments do serve to make us partakers 
of Christ.” It is of course conceivable that the virtue of the 
Incarnation might have been limited to the Incarnate Lord 
Himself. But in fact Christ reveals Himself as the living 
Centre, from Which the higher life radiates throughout re- 
generate humanity. “I am the Vine, ye are the branches. 
As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine, so neither can ye, except ye abide in Me.”* <Accord- 
ingly, “ He that hath not the Son of God hath not life.”*® -And 
_ we Christians “ are members of His Body, of His Flesh, and of 
His Bones.”‘ ‘Christ in us” is “ the hope of glory.” 5 And 
since it is certain that “as many” infants ‘‘as have been 


here is nothing to resist the effectual and triumphant operation 
of grace ; it follows that each of the baptized, who have not 
forfeited the Divine Gift by deadly sin, may say with the 
_ Apostle, “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.”’? 

_ When the Church of England refers to the Christian life or 
_ to Christian privileges, she consistently employs language 
which at the very least amounts to saying that the life of a 
Christian is altogether above nature, that it is supernatural. 
A baptized infant is, as such, in a “state of salvation” * until 
he forfeits it by wilful sin. Every child is taught “heartily ” 
to “thank his heavenly Father for calling him into it, through 
Brosus Christ our Saviour.” And surely to be “a very member 
incorporate of the mystical Body of God’s Son ;”* to be “a 
member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the 


1 Eeel. ah E 3- 2 St. Johu xv. 4. 5 1 St. John v. 12. 
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; 
kingdom of heaven ;”' this is to be in a supernatural state. 
Surely to enjoy the high and awful privilege of “ so eating the 
Flesh of God’s dear Son Jesus Christ, and drinking His Blood, 
that our sinful bodies are made clean by His Body, and our 
souls washed through His most precious Blood,”’? is to be 
within the range of a strictly supernatural means of approach 
to God. It is not necessary to insist upon this topic; no 
educated man who understands the meaning of language can 
doubt that the Prayer Book invariably takes the supernatural 
for granted. And the Prayer Book lies strictly within the 
sense of Scripture. Scripture in various ways again and again 
asserts the ‘truth of our new relationship to God by virtue of 
our union with His Blessed Son. It does so nowhere more 
clearly than when the Apostle addresses the Colossians as 
“risen with Christ.” 
The lesson of the text often is not learnt ; because the diffi- 
culty of learning it is a spiritual rather than an intellectual 
one. A person to whom I have already alluded, as seeing no 
meaning in St. Paul, was ultimately brought, by God’s loving 
providence, to face the question of his eternal future, and to 
accept the great doctrines of grace. He then saw that you 
must live Scripture (if I may so speak) in order to understand 
it. For “the natural man understandeth not the things of the 
Spirit of God; and they are foolishness unto him ; neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” * 
Although baptized, this person had lapsed through sin in 
what was practically a state of unrenewed nature. Any of the 
regenerate may thus forfeit his higher life, if he be unfaithful 
to light and grace. In the ease before us, conversion was 
brought about by a signal exercise of Divine merey. And 
with the return to God, came the return of spiritual light. 
Paul was at once read and understood by a light which came 
not from the exercise of his natural powers (such light he had 
before), but from heaven. 
To understand what it is to be “risen with Christ,” a man 
must himself be leading the life of the spiritual resurrection. 
To enter into the contrast between life and death which the 
words imply, the soul’s eye must in practice have measure¢ 
the chasm which yawns between them. Mere criticism i 
utterly powerless when the question is one of spiritual appre 
ciation. In its bearing upon the real meaning of the Ne 
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Testament, textual criticism is to practical devotion, what the 
anatomy of the human body is to the manifold sensations, to 
the living feeling, to the incommunicable experience of life. 
If you can combine the exact knowledge which is won by 
anatomy with the experimental sense of life, so much the 
better. But no mere anatomy could convey an idea of the 
experienced sense of pain, or of nervousness, or of buoyant 
animal enjoyment. To form a true idea of these things, you 
must live them. Thus we may, to a great extent, measure 
the reality of our religious life, by the distinctness with which 
we perceive the drift and force of Scripture language. For 
the real Christian, such passages as our text do not merely 
describe a phase of feeling or a mode of thought which he 
looks at from without, and which he thinks or speaks of as 
having passed away. Such Scripture is a transcript of some- 
hing which he sees within himself, which he feels and ac- 
knowledges, in the inmost sanctuary of his soul, and beneath 
e eye of his God. 
“Risen with Christ!” The Apostle elsewhere expands 
the sense of his pregnant phrase. “ We all,” he says, “had 
our conversation in times past in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling 
the desires of the flesh and of the mind, and were by nature 
the children of wrath even as others.”’ This is the state of 
death. The description cannot apply to those who were 
baptized as infants, and who have, by God’s mercy, preserved 
baptismal grace ; but all really living souls throughout the 
Church must add, “ God Who is rich in mercy, for His greta 
ove wherewith He loved us, even when we were dead in sins, 
ath quickened us together with Christ (by grace ye are 
saved ;) and hath raised us up together, and made us sit 
together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.”? What a picture 
here of the majesty and glory and beauty of the Christian 
life! Is this resurrection side by side with Jesus imaginary ? 
As this picture of a soul crowned and throned in a heavenly 
jcourt, as being already a companion of saints and angels, a 
mere mystic outline which for you has no attractions, nay 
Which is to you unintelligible ? Then let me beseech you to 
pray with the Apostle “that the God of our Lord Jesus 
hrist, the Father of Glory, may give unto you the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of Him; the eyes 
of your understanding being enlightened, that ye may know 
what is the hope of your calling, and what the riches of the 
\ 1 Eph. ii. 3. 2 Ibid. 4-6. 
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glory of His inheritance in the saints, and what is the excee¢ 
ing greatness of His power to usward who helieve, accordi 
to the working of His mighty power, which He wrought 
Christ when He raised Him from the dead, and set Him a 
His own right hand in the heavenly places.” i 

Why wonder that all around us Christians in the Church is” 
supernatural, if it be thus a continuous exercise of the power 
which raised Jesus from the dead? Or that our Bible is 
essentially unlike all merely human books? Or that the- 
Church, our mother and our home, is distinct in essence from 
the perishing polities and societies around it? Or that in the 
holy Sacraments we have the sources and supports of a life 
that nature could neither create nor sustain? Or that in 
Christian souls we behold graces of which nature is incap- 
able; faith, hope, charity ; charity of the deepest, tenderest 
kind towards God, and for God’s sake, towards man ; humility, 
purity, patience; a joy which no earthly pleasure coul 
minister ; a peace which passeth all understanding? For all 
that really quickens and strengthens the Christian soul is His 
work, Who raised Jesus from the grave. The Resurrection 
of our Lord is the measure of the risen life. The risen life 


rection is among the phenomena which are discerned by 
senses. ‘The reality of the moral fact before our eyes is bound 
up with the reality of its historical counterpart. If Christ’ 
Resurrection be not a fact, then is Christianity false from th 
first and altogether, and its spiritual no less than its intellectua 
life is a delusion. If Christ’s Resurrection be a fae 
certain that Christians would die to attest it—then the sup 
natural character of the Christian life around us corresponds 
with the strictly supernatural fact from which it dates i 
origin. And as we take the measure of the beauty, ané 
power, and glory of this new and higher life which has beer 
thus bountifully bestowed on men, what remains but to lift 
up heart and voice to God, and cry, “It is meet, right, ané 
our bounden duty, that we should at all times, and in al 
places, give thanks unto Thee, O Lord, Holy Father, Almighty 
Everlasting God” ? 

Yes! one thing else remains, to see that we are living as 
those who are “risen with Christ.” This glorious life has 
manners, a temper, a bearing, a line of conduct, a code of | 
honour peculiarly its own. The grace of God does not pu 
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force upon our wills: we are free to obey or to resist it. 
Therefore the Apostle adds, “Seek those things that are 
above.” Surely, brethren, there is need for this warning ; 
even when, as we trust, the light of heaven is already beaming 
on our understandings, and the love of God is already warm- 
ing our hearts. 

“Seek those things that are above.” Seek, above all, 
assured communion with God, real work for God, frequent 
rest in the felt Presence of God, through and beyond all these, 
the final reward of the soul in God. Seek thus the super- 
natural. But seek also, if you will, that which is highest, 
purest, truest, noblest, even in the sphere of nature. As 
spiritual beauty is higher than strength and sharpness of 
intellect ; so intellectual culture is nobler than mere develop- 
ment of muscle. Even bodily exercise is separated by a vast 
interval from aimless sloth. Body, intellect, spirit ; each has 
its claims. Let the best come first in all schemes for laying 
out time and strength. 

“Seek those things that are above.’ What a rule for 
conversation! Ail may do something to raise or to degrade 
it. The indirect allusion, the half-concealed innuendo, which 
Stains the soul that speaks and the soul that willingly listens, 
is a cowardly thing that skulks away upon the least show of 
brave resistance. Each may insist that conversation shall 
take and shall keep, at least in his presence, a high tone. We 
eed not obtrude religion in quarters where to mention it will 
mly provoke irreverence. Yet surely as Christians, we must 
bear ever in mind that we are risen with Christ. A few men 
vyho are simply determined to maintain a generous, pure, 
evated standard of social intercourse, can affect most power- 
y for good, if they cannot absolutely control, the character 


“Seek those things that are above!” What a rule in 
making friendships! How much, both for time and eternity, 
ends on the choice of one, whose thoughts shall mould or 
e moulded by our thought, whose affections shall be entwined 
h ours, whose will shall insensibly communicate something 
yf its vigour or its weakness, its secret warp or its inflexible 
c itude, to our will, as soul is pressed close to soul in the 
nifold intimacies of daily life! Are we then seeking a 
nd, because his name is to be found in the English Peerage, 
ecause he will one day be master of so many thousands a 
? Alas, indeed, for us, if these be our conceptions of 
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“things above!” Or are we seeking to be the friend, not of 
rank and wealth, which will rightly suspect our advances, but 
of a mind and heart that can reciprocate and bless our friend- 
ship? Are we seeking to commune with some intelligence, 
with some soul, around which there plays already, at times, a 
ray of more than earthly beauty ? This were indeed a friend- 
ship which becomes a life that is itself supernatural. 

“Seek those things that are above!” What a motto for a 
library! Seek that which instructs rather than that which 
stimulates ; that which braces, rather than that which is 
attractive ; the exact science, rather than the vague mass of 
ill-assorted “ views ;” the poet who reveals human nature to 
itself, like Shakspeare, rather than the poet who flatters and 
fans sensual passion, like Byron. What a rule even for sacred 
studies! Yes, as you open your Bible, pray that you may 
seek those “things that are above.” At the entrance of this 
temple of sacred Truth you are met by her handmaids, 
philology, history, geography. In the name of Truth they 
proffer their services, and they do well, for their services are 
indispensable. But woe to you, if, instead of leading you to 
their mistress, they detain you by their own inferior charms 
or by their own more noisy activities. Woe to you, if they 
persuade you to read the Book of Life as a Pagan might read 
it, as you yourselves might read Herodotus or Plato. Woe 
indeed to you, if, while fascinated by the polish of style, or 
by the power of language, or by the scenery of incident, or by 
the sequence of history, or by the flow of poetic fervour, you 
forget to dwell upon, nay to inquire for, the “things above.” 
The Being and Nature of God, the nature and destiny of the 
soul, the nature and consequences of sin, the reality and 
working of Redemption, the Great Day of Award, the endless 
world which lies beyond the graye—such truths as these we 
should first and most earnestly seek in Scripture. And among 
the many blessings of the Church’s gnidance in the study o 
Scripture, it may not be deemed the least, that she forces us 
to look upwards. She saves us from the folly of dwellin 
exclusively on the external and the human side of things. 
She points to the leading truths, to the awful and consolatory 
revelations which will ever command the deepest and most 
lasting interest of the human soul. j 

“Seek those things that are above.” What a solemn word) 
to those who are deciding their line of work for life! Why 
not ask yourselves, brethren, what is really the highest and 
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best work? Answer that question, not by what you know of 
the world’s opinion, but by what you know of the Will of 
your God. If, for instance, you are hesitating between law 
and medicine, it must be admitted that modern English society 
seems to award a social premium to law. Yet surely the study 
of the framework of God’s noblest earthly creature is a higher 
study than that of any system of human jurisprudence, dashed as 
every such system must be by human caprice, by human short- 
sightedness, by human error. Surely the practice of a pro- 
fession, almost every activity of which is a fresh corporal work 
of mercy, must have an increasing attraction for those who, in 
the moral sense of the expression, seek “things above.” Par- 
don me, brethren, if I speak too boldly in a matter on which 
there may fairly be difference of judgment ; but I venture to 
hope—nay, to believe—that as public opinion becomes more 
Christian, a higher, nay, the very highest social consideration 
will be everywhere assigned to the members of that noble 
profession of medicine, which ministers with one hand to 
the progress of advancing science, whole with the other it 
daily lavishes its countless deeds of unknown, unacknow- 
ledged generosity and kindness on the sick and suffering 


: 
Does the text bid you seek Holy Orders? That question 
must be answered by every man in the sanctuary of his own 
soul. Alas for those who press to the steps of the sanctuary 
‘only that they may keep a fellowship or please a friend or 
a parent! Alas for those who bring to the service of the 
altar a sceptical intellect or an impure heart! These must 
earn for the Church of God a sure legacy of confusion and 
weakness, and for themselves, too probably, a forfeiture of 
endless peace. Those whom God calls to His highest service, 
He draws onwards by many tokens of His grace and will: 
and they find, even here, that “the lines have fallen to them 
in a pleasant place, and that they have a goodly heritage.” 
Nowhere else, among the various paths of life, are consola- 
tions so frequent and so pure to be met with ;—nowhere else 
are hopes so bright vouchsafed to cheer the soul’s darker hours ; 
_ —nowhere else is the thought of death, with the endless home 
and unfading crown beyond, so constant and so welcome as in 
the life of a conscientious clergyman. 
But, above all, the precept is a rule for the regulation, for 
the employment of secret thought. Our Lord appeared after 
dis Resurrection only at intervals. He manifested Himself 
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here in the upper chamber, there on the mountain in Galilee, 
or to the wayside travellers, or on the shore of the northern 
lake. He vanished as He came ; His disciples knew not at any 
moment whether the thin air might not yield before their eyes 
the outline of His glorious Form. They knew not whether, 
as He spake with them and blessed them, He might not forth- 
with melt away, veiling His Sacred Presence from the rude 
touch of sense. The Risen Life of Jesus was as a whole — 
“hidden with God.” And in this it is typical of the life of a 
Christian. Whether we will or no, the greater part of life is 
passed alone; and if we know any truth about ourselves at 
all, we know how much depends on the upward guidance of — 
solitary thought! How piteous is the mental degradation and 
waste, of which again and again we have been guilty when 
walking or sitting alone, or during the still hours of a sleepless” 
night! Why cannot we recall the stirring precept at these 
times of probation, and “ Seek those things that are above” ? 
Why should thought gravitate perpetually earthward, as if it 
were a senseless stone? Why should it grovel habitually 
amid the petty ambitions, self-assertions, personalities, passions, 
lusts, which form the moral mire through which our souls have 
so often to drag heavily their anxious way ? Why do we not 
insist at these seasons of providential opportunity, that thought 
shall rise upwards, and to heaven? Why not make an effort 
of strong purpose, that ‘“‘ whatsoever things are true, honest, 
pure, lovely, of good report,” we will think of these things ? 
A passage of Holy Scripture committed to memory ; some 
sentence of a great author consecrated by the recognition of 
ages ; some lines of an ancient hymn, or, if you will, of a modern 
one,—these may give wings to thought. But for your own 
sakes, brethren, for God’s sake, let your thought rise. Bid it, 
foree it to rise. Think of the Face of Jesus, of your future 
home in heaven, of those revered and loved ones who have 
gone before you, and who beckon you on towards them from 
their place of rest in Paradise. Think of all that has ever 
cheered, strengthened, quickened, braced yourselves. In such 
thoughts, to such thoughts, Jesus will assuredly and in-~ 
creasingly reveal Himself. As He reveals Himself, thought 
will take a new shape, it will melt insensibly into the incense of 
a prayer that shall greet His Presence. 

And this aspiration of the soul mounting towards its Source 
and its Deliverer ; this speechless language of faith, and hope, 
and love, bounding upwards towards the Everlasting Throne, | 
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and then prostrating themselves before it ; these trustful, un- 
ormed, hesitating accents—the language of the child who is 
lessly pouring his every grief and every joy into his Father’s 
ear; these are the spirit, the essence of prayer, latent beneath 
the stately movement of ancient liturgies, living ever in the 
secret hearts of all the devoted children of the Church. Such 
prayer, in its Divinely imparted strength and confidence, is the 
very breath, the inmost movement of the supernatural life, 
‘It is the voice of love seeking its most legitimate Object. 
The heart determines the gravitation of moral beings ; and 
He Who possesses for the Christian heart a supreme and 
irresistible attraction, is in heaven. A true personal love of our 
Lord Jesus Christ makes the “seeking things above,” a con- 
stant, a necessary reality. Without this love, all else that 
seems to be religious is hollow and vain. The love of Jesus 
eonsecrates and brings into a focus all earthly affection. It is 
the central feature, the controlling principle, the mainspring, 
the heart of a life which is risen from the grave of sin, and 
which is abidingly supernatural. It alone forms in us a real, 

ersonal, and practical religion; it alone generates the thoughts, 


God vouchsafe of His great mercy to shed it abroad more and 
more in our hearts! May He, at the last, when He beholds 
in us, not indeed our worthless merits, but His own most 
srecious gifts, “be merciful unto us and bless us, and show us 
the light of His Countenance, and be merciful unto us |” 
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OUR LORD'S ASCENSION THE CHURCH’S GAIN. 


Sr. Joun xvi. 7. 
It is expedient for you that I go away. 


N this great festival our Book of Common Prayer supplies 

us with a service which can hardly fail to engage the 
whole heart and interest of the devout worshipper. Every 
modification of the ordinary ritual of the Church that lends 
importance to Christmas or Whitsunday is exhibited to-day. 
We have proper Psalms, proper Lessons, a special Creed, 
Collect, Epistle and Gospel, and a proper Preface. If we 
except the opening anthem, Easter-Day itself enjoys no dis- 
tinections in our English Prayer Book which are refused to 
Ascension-Day. The compilers of the English Liturgy haye 
evidently laboured to sustain the ancient dignity of this glorious 
festival, and to assert for the Ascension of our Lord in the 
public devotions of the Church that prominence which is given 
to it in the pages of Holy Scripture. Of the three inspired 
records of the event, the Gospel for the day gives that of St. 
Mark; the Epistle that of the Acts of the Apostles; the 
Second Lesson in the Morning Service that of St. Luke’s 
Gospel. In the Morning Service the second ascent of the 
great Jewish Lawgiver into the Mount of God, followed by 
the separation of the tribe of Levi, foreshadows the greater 
ascent of the Prophet of the New Covenant, issuing in the 
Pentecostal blessing and its abiding results.1 At Evensong a 
more exact anticipation® of the Redeemer’s triumph in the 


' Deut. x. 
? Yet in the narrative of the Ascension there is nothing parallel to the 
Mayo by and in which the Prophet went up to heaven. The cloud only 
shrouded our Lord’s Ascending Form from the gaze of His disciples (smeAa 
Bey amd tév bpbarusy aitady, Acts i. 9). For, as St. Gregory observes, 
*Redemptor noster non curru, non Angelis sublevatus legitur; quia Is 
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assumption of Elijah, whose mantle falls upon his attendant 
and disciple,' is followed by the most emphatic reference to the 
consequences of the Ascension which is to be found in the 
_ Epistles of St. Paul.2 The proper Psalms too, whether by 
their plain direct literal sense, or through the deeper mystical 
sense which underlies the letter, happily set forth the event of 
the day, together with its spiritual and historical consequences. 
David,’ when feeding his flock at night under an Eastern sky, 
“considers the heavens, the work of God’s fingers;” he 
marvels that God should have been so mindful of man as to set 
all things in this beautiful world under his feet. But David is 
in reality chanting the praises of the Second Adam, as He 
returns to His throne “crowned with glory and honour.” * 
After its long captivity, the sacred ark is at length being 
carried to the royal city ; and the Psalmist-King, girded in a 
linen ephod, is tracing the moral likeness of the man who is 
meet to dwell in the tabernacle and to rest in the holy hill of 
Jehovah.’ But the outline suggests an unearthly standard of 
perfection ; the Psalmist is shadowing out the spotless purity 
of our Ascending Lord. Then follows a celebration ® of Israel’s 
victory over the combined hosts of Ammon and Syria. But 
the spiritual sense of the Church forthwith detects in the 
“blessings of goodness,” and in the “crown of pure gold” set 
on the Conqueror’s head, and in the “long life, even for ever 
and ever,” the majesty of her Lord and Saviour, Who “has 
overcome the sharpness of death,” and to Whom “all power is 
_ given in heaven and in earth,”’ and “Whose kingdom shall 
have no end.” The gates of the city of the Great King ® are 
bidden by the choirs of Israel on some religious festival to 
_ welcome the sacred ark and veiled presence of the Lord of 
Hosts. But Christian thought mounts forthwith to the eternal 
_ gates of heaven, and to the countless host of spirits that sweep 
_ around the Rising Form of the true “ King of Glory ;” and it 
-fecompanies the passage of that King, the everlasting Son 
of the Father, clothed with His Human Nature, into the 
Inaccessible Light. After the victory over Sennacherib, a 


Qui fecerat omnia, nimirum super omnia virtute Sua ferebatur.”—S. Greg. 
Hom. 29, in Ac. Dom., Opp. i. 1572. 


1 2 Kings ii. 2 Eph. iv. 8-16. 3 In Ps. viii. 
_ * Ps, viii. 5; compare Heb. ii. 5-9. 5 In Ps. xv. 
Ze) In Ps, xxi. 7 St. Matt. xxviii. 18. § In Ps. xxiv. 


| *1 Tim. vi. 16. Our Lord since His Ascension is tynAdrepos trav odpayav 
| yevduevos, Heb. vii. 26. So, tmepdvw mdvrwy tév ovpavev, Eph. iv. 10. 
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Hebrew poet’ invites the Gentile world to see in Israel’s Lord, 
not, as Pagans might dream, a mere national deity, but the 
great King over all the earth, ‘‘ reigning over the heathen and 
sitting upon His holy seat.” But we cannot forget that the 
“princes of the Gentile people” were never really “joined 
unto the people of the God of Abraham,” until, on a greater 
day, and after a greater triumph, our God and Saviour had— 
“oone up with a merry noise” and “with the sound of a 
trump” to heaven. If at a period of great national depression, 
two portions of earlier poems have been fused into one, as we 
find them at this day in Ps. eviii., the inspired combination 
exactly expresses on this festival the mind of the. Christian 
Church. She “ rejoices right early with lute and harp” for 
her Lord “set above the heavens,” and “shedding His glory 
over all the earth ;” and she reminds Him Who had promised 
“to go forth with her hosts,” how Moab and Edom and- 
Philistia, the heathen world that lies close around her borders, 
is still unsubdued to the banner of the Cross.* 

We may not linger here. Yet surely we have been kindled 
to-day by the voices of Hebrew Psalmists, or, as in the Colleet 
and proper Preface, by the aspirations of Christian Fathers ;* 
and this bustling world in which we live has possessed a 
diminished interest for us, as we have in heart and mind gone 
up in the track of the glorified Jesus, our Ascending Lord. 

What mean we, let me ask, brethren, by this service ? 
What has been our governing thought in offering it? Have 
we dwelt first and chiefly on the glory and majesty, the joy 
and gladness of our great Redeemer ? Or have we been solely 
or mainly engaged with the blessings which He is winning for 
ourselves ? 

Selfishness is never less attractive than when it would leave 
its imprint on the sacred structure of Theology. Yet we are 
not unfrequently confronted by systems in which the assurance 
or satisfaction, or consciousness of the believer is made the 


1 In Ps. xlvii. 4 

2 So generally Tholuck (Comment. in Ps.) for the historical references 
of the Proper Psalms for this day: very differently, of course, in some 
particulars, Ewald (Dichter des A. Bundes, Zw. Th.). ’ 

3 The Collect occurs in the Gelasian, the Preface in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary. The Latin of the Preface seems to point to the age, if m 
to the authorship, of St. Leo, In a.p. 400 St. Augustine speaks of this 
festival as one of those “‘ que toto terrarum orbe servantur,” and suggests 
that it may have come down “ab ipsis Apostolis,” Vol. ii, 125, ep. 54 
Compare De Bapt. contr, Don., lib. iv. e. 24, n. 31. 
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centre of a theological panorama, while the revealed Nature or 
economies of God are banished to its cireumference. Thus, 
. example, the sense of acceptance demands a theory of 
justification ; the doctrine of justification requires a doctrine 
of the Atonement ; the Atonement is insufficient unless the 
Victim be Divine; the Divinity of the Saviour necessitates 
he doctrine of the blessed Trinity, if it is to be held con- 
sistently with the primal truth of the Unity of God. It may 
e true enough that many a soul has been guided by the 


upon the full Light of heaven. We are not, however, 
liseussing the internal history of penitents or saints; but the 
principles upon which theological systems have been formed 
or taught. And it is plain that in this way the Self-sustaining, 
nfinite, Supreme Being comes to be regarded as only or 
chiefly interesting on account of the satisfaction which He 
yields to the subjective yearnings of a finite and created soul. 
rom this it is not a long step to a habit of mind whereby the 
utterances of the holy Psalmist, the historic records of Hebrew 
inspiration, nay, the very Words and Acts of Christ, are 
patronizingly admired or contemptuously condemned. Scrip- 
ture is accepted or disparaged, not on external grounds of 
uthority and evidence, but in deference to the consciousness of 
hat fallen humanity to which it is addressed as the message of 
he All-wise and the All-holy. In this way men may pass easily 
nd rapidly through the so-termed ‘ phases’ of an evanescent 
ith. Step by step the articles of the Creed of Christendom 
e resolved into unmeaning platitudes, or are explicitly denied. 
nd at length the Everlasting Christ i is dragged again before 
ie judgment-seat of His creature. Again He is mocked and 
uffeted, and scourged and spat upon by some feeble intelli- 
ence, to which He Himself has given its acumen, nay its very 
xistence.’ 
You know, my brethren, that I am not sounding a false 
arm or describing an imaginary process. Would, indeed, to 
od that it were so! You may see, if you will, in the 
tireumstances of modern religious thought, the fullest justifi- 
tion of that eagerly objective character which belongs to 
Primitive Christianity. To the Apostolical Christian, the 
ing of God, the Natures and Person of Jesus Christ, the 
ysteries of His Human Life, and His seat at the right 
nd of the Majesty on high, are precious, for a higher reason 
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than any which is merely personal. They open out to his 
soul the awful and serene beauty of that Existence, in the 
contemplation of Which he utterly forgets himself. “We 
praise Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, we glorify 
Thee, we give thanks to Thee,” not simply for Thy mercies to 
usward, but that.Thou art what Thou art. We give thanks 
to Thee “for Thy great glory,” propter magnam gloriam 
Tuam. We thank Thee that Thou art what Thou wouldest 
have been, if no created intelligence had known and loved 
Thee, and if Thou hadst lived on in the solitary majesty of 
Thy eternal years.—“ We give thanks to Thee for Thy great 
glory.” And it is in this spirit that the true Christian first 
of all considers the mystery of his Lord’s Ascension. “If ye 
loved Me,” said our Lord, “ye would rejoice, because I said, I 
go unto My Father.” * Self would be forgotten in the sight 
of the glory of One Whom you love. 

Such is, indeed, the true Christian temper, in the presence 
of this, as of all the mysteries of the Gospel. The manifested 
glory, the vindicated honour of Jesus Christ takes rank before 
all other considerations. At length that Life of humiliation 
is over; at length that bitter cup of suffering has been drained ; 
at length that wasted Form is to become visibly “ fairer than 
the children of men,” and the Bridegroom of the Church is to 
“ gird His sword upon His thigh, as becomes the Most Mighty 
and according to His worship and renown.”* And so, in that 
last parting benediction, in that solemn measured upward 
movement,*? in that now glorious Form, shrouded from sight 
by a passing cloud, but still visible to faith, as It move; 
onwards through trackless space, thronged by an escort of 
ministering spirits, the soul beholds a solemn act of reparatior 
for the suffering Life which had preceded it, and rejoices wi 
a joy which belongs to the highest sense of satisfied Justice, 
“ He emptied Himself of His glory, and took on Him the form 
of a slave, and was made in the likeness of men: and being 
found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross ;—wherefore 
also God hath hichly exalted Him.’ 4 ; 
- We cannot say that this is all. We cannot pretend fully te 
determine wherein lay the especial fitness of the Ascension it 
its relation to the Person and majesty of Christ. Such was 
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that neither could become intrinsically more glorious.’ But 
heaven was His true abode, when He had once risen from His 
tomb. He lingered on earth only in condescension to the 
needs of His disciples. The Ascension was the completion of 
hat majesty to which the Incarnate Being was from the first 
destined in the eternal counsels. And those counsels were 
fulfilled when he had placed Himself vat that right hand, 
where “there are pleasures for evermore.’ 

This, then, is our first tribute of love and duty to the mystery 
of to-day, and we may now turn to that other and very different 
point of view which is sanctioned by our Lord Himself i in the 
text. “It is expedient for you that I go away.’ 

_ No words that ever fell from the blessed Lips of Christ can 
have at first seemed to those faithful souls who heard them to 
verge more closely than these on the confines of paradox. 
For let it be remembered that our Lord was speaking on the 
night before His Passion. He had now taught His followers 
the emptiness of all earthly aims. He had taught them to 
look to Himself alone for light and guidance, and help and 
strength. He had weaned their affections from business, from 
home, from relatives, from earthly cares; He had entwined 
those loving hearts closely, jealously around Himself. They 
did not indeed, even yet, fully know Him. But they clung 
‘o Him, all the more perseveringly, it may be, as clinging in 
the dark to One Who at least as yet had never failed them. 
To Him alone could they go; He certainly had the words of 
sternal life. How then can He assure them “It is expedient 
or you that I go away”? Could it be expedient for men who 
e still pilgrims upon earth that their Guide should be taken 
rom them? Could it be expedient for pupils who are still 
ignorant of so much necessary truth, that their great Teacher 
should desert them? Could it be expedient for spiritual 
children, still so deficient in the practical realization of the 
_ Christian character, that they should be deprived of His visible 
| Presence, Who taught by example even more persuasively than 
He taught by precept ? 
_ —- Supdepe iwiv. He Himself says, It is expedient. He might 
have said “expedient” for the blessed spirits of the just made 
perfect, to whom, after overcoming the sharpness of death, He 
Was about to open the kingdom of heaven. He might have 
said, “expedient” for the blessed angels who had for thirty- 
three years been “ascending and descending upon the Son of 
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Man,” and who had now higher ministries in store for the 
He might have said, “expedient” for Myself, Who, a 
finishing the work that was given Me to do, am to be glorifie 
by the Father with that glory which I had with Him before 
the world was. But He does say, “for you.” My sorrowing, 
broken-hearted, despairing disciples, it is “expedient for you,” 
that I, your Teacher, and Friend, and Guide, and Strength, 
should leaye you in your weakness, in your wanderings, in 
your loneliness, in your ignorance. You have hitherto 
believed Me ; trust Me now when I tell you, “ It is expedient 
for you that I go away.” 
Wherein then, it may be asked, did this expediency lie ? 
Why was it for the advantage of those whom our Lord had 
chosen out of the world,? and whom He sent back into it as 
sheep in the midst of wolves,’ that He should leave them? 
How were they to be gainers by the departure of their Lord 
and Master, when they had hitherto been indebted to His 
visible Presence, to His Voice, to His companionship, for every 
spiritual blessing that they enjoyed? Why was it better for 
the Apostles and for us that the Incarnation of the Blessed 
Son of God should not be visibly perpetuated into Christian 
history? What then is this transcendent gift, more precious, 
as it seems, than the hearing and seeing with the eyes and 
looking upon and handling the very Word of Life ?* What is 
this gift, so great that it can more than compensate for the loss 
of that intimate companionship with our Lord and Saviour 
which was enjoyed by His first followers ? We cannot look 
this question too steadily in the face ; for on the answer to it 
depends nothing less than our estimate of the true character of 
the Christian Dispensation. 


I. It may, indeed, be said with much truth that there was 
a kind of natural expediency in the Ascension, grounded on 
that law of the human mind which makes the appreciation of 
present blessings so very difficult. Memory is perpetually 
endeavouring to atone, whether on a large or a small scale, fo 
such past ingratitude. Most men look back with affection on 
the years of their childhood; and nations have always sur- 
rounded their early annals with an atmosphere of poetry. 
The Epicurean warns his friend against an anxiety for the 
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future which might forfeit or diminish present enjoyment.’ 
So limited are our powers in this present state of existence, 
that, generally speaking, observation must have ceased before 
reflection can begin to do its work. Jacob must awake from 
his sleep, before he can reflect, “ Surely the Lord is in this 
place and I knew it not. How dreadful is this place!”* He 
must wrestle all night with the Angel, and even ask his name, 
ere he calls the name of the place Peniel, or can understand 
that he has seen God face to face, and that his life is pre- 
served.® It was only after the departure of the heavenly 
Visitant, that Gideon became conscious of having seen an 
Angel of the Lord face to face. And when the same awful 
being on another occasion had departed from Manoah, then 
and not before, ‘“*Manoah and his wife fell on their faces to 
the ground; and Manoalh said unto his wife, We shall surely 
die, because we have seen God.”*® At an earlier date, and at a 
more solemn moment, Moses only saw the glory of God after 
it had passed him, and “made haste, and bowed his head 
towards the earth, and worshipped.” ® 
Had Christ our Lord continued to live visibly upon the 
earth, the spiritual force of the Church might have been ex- 
pended in an indefinitely prolonged observation. It was 
atural that He, the Light of the world, should rivet the 
gaze of those who beheld Him, too completely, to allow time 
nd leisure for analysis, and comparison, and inference. The 
frength even of saintly souls might have been fatally over- 
sed, if a moral miracle such as the Life of Jesus Christ had 
een perpetuated here below. If Jesus is to be seen by 
dis creatures in His relative and awful greatness, He must be 
ithdrawn. Even on the night before the Passion, St. Philip 
isks a question, which proves that he does not yet know, 
ho Jesus really is.’ Onethe road to Emmaus, the eyes of 
he two disciples are holden that they should not know Him ; 
md yet when He vanishes from their sight, they cannot but 
emember how their hearts had burned within them, as He 
_ talked to them by the way!*® ‘ What I do, thou knowest not 
now, but thou shalt know hereafter,”® was an announcement 
rom His own Lips of the self-same principle. He was to be 
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comprehended, when He was gone. Of how many mysteries 
of His Life is it true that “these things understood not His — 
disciples at the first; but when Jesus was glorified, then 
remembered they that these things were written of Him, and 
that they had done these things unto Him.”* The Life of 
Christ on earth,? which manifested the Essential Nature of 
the Father, had first to be brought to a close, ere it could be 
dropped as a seed that would spring up and bear fruit, into 
the heart of redeemed humanity. In the Gospels, after all, we 
possess only a fragment of the witnessed deeds, and of the 
uttered and remembered Words of Christ. If all had been 
recorded, the world itself, we are told, could not have con- 
tained the books that should be written.? But those recorded 
Words and Acts of Christ have engaged the reflective powers 
of Christendom ever since. They are a mine which may still 
be worked without risk of exhaustion. They have been drawn 
out into literatures. They are the basis of institutions. They 
are the spirit of codes of law. They may have mingled with 
some earthly alloy, but they are to this day quick with 
heavenly virtue. And each representative teacher that has 
unfolded, and each authoritative assembly that has enforced 
their true essential meaning, has in adding, not to the stock of 
revealed truths, but to the illuminated thought of Christendom 
that surrounds them, attested the truth of our Master’s words, 
—‘‘It is expedient for you that I go away.” 


II. But further, startling as it may seem, it is nevertheless 
certain, that the life of the separate souls of the Apostles must 
have been quickened by the departure of their Lord. Faith 
hoge, and charity are the threefold cord that links the living 
spirit with its God. These graces were dwarfed or merely 
nascent in the Apostles before thee Ascension of our Saviour. 
The belief of the Apostles did not as yet materially differ from 
the creed of the devout Jew. Their hopes were centred on 
the right hand and on the left of an earthly throne. ‘Their 
charity, if it twined itself round their Lord at times with even 
passionate fervour, was yet discoloured by the presence of 
subtle element of sense, which dimmed its spiritual lustre. 
Christ left them, leading captivity captive ; telling them, tha 
He would come again to receive them unto Himself; telling 

1 St. John xii. 16. 
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em, that He had gone to prepare a place for them ; telling 
m, that it was His desire that where He is there should 
His servants be.’ Like the deserted Elisha, po EF reach for- 


and vigorous life. By leaving np taal our Lord has made room 
the full play and power ‘of faith : faith now apprehends 
His Manhood as well as His Godhead. Faith, which only 
gins where sight ends, requires that its Great Object should 
eave the sphere of sense, ere it can perfectly lay hold on Him. 
Thus to Christians faith is a second sight, which reveals 
Jesus crowned in heaven with glory and honour, and throned 
vithin the veil where His very Presence is an intercession.® 
To faith He is no mere bright record of the past, although it 
yere traced on the most sacred page of history. Still less is 
He an ideal of humanity that never was realized before the 
ye of sense. For faith ‘holds daily communion with Him, as 
ith a Person, as with a vast all-comprehending Intellect, as 
vith a resistless Will, as with a living Heart of surpassing 
enderness. “Whom not having seen, ye love; in Whom, 
hough now ye see Him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with 
y unspeakable and full of glory.”* Hope, too, rivals in its 
rowth the growth of faith. It dwells no longer on any 
sstoration of an earthly kingdom to Israel. It reaches forth 
ito an eternal future. It follows in the track of Jesus ; it 
azes only in that one direction ; it addresses itself to super- 
atural objects. The Apostles henceforth look forward to 
e glorious appearing of the Lord Jesus Christ, and to the 
mes of refreshing, and to the crown of righteousness which 
‘the Lord the righteous Judge should give them, and to the 
‘seeing Him as He is.’ The mansions of the Father’s house, 
the eternal fellowship of the saints, the endless vision of God, 

‘these were the ambitions of their later life. These were the 
fastenings of their hope, which sure and stedfast, like an 
mehor, was lodged within that veil whither their Forerunner 
s for them entered. And that earthly love of Him which 
hed itself to His earthly relations towards them, to the 
scise outward circumstances which surrounded His manifes- 
ion in the flesh, how has it been purified by His departure ! 
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According to St. Augustine, this carnal knowledge of Chri: 
our Lord was the subjective cause which delayed the descent 
of the Holy Ghost until after the Ascension.! To know Christ 
after the flesh was incompatible with the higher knowledge of 
the life of faith ; and therefore it was expedient that He should 
go away. For when the treasure of Christians had gone to 
heav en, the Christian heart would follow.2 When Christ was 
seated at the right hand of God, love, as a matter of course, 
would seek simply and constantly those things that are above, 
and not the things upon the earth. And thus, historically 
speaking, it is true not merely of the Passion, but of the 
Ascension of our Saviour, that when lifted up from the earth, 
He drew men unto Him.‘ He drew their intellects, their wills, 
their affections, their imaginations, their aims, and hopes, and 
anticipations, and sympathies up from this earthly scene towards 
Himself. He actually quickened and enlarged their capacitie 
for work and for suffering here on earth, by transferring thei 
deepest interests, along with His own glorious Person, | to th 
courts of heaven. 


Ill. But, if the Apostles had been altogether seft to their 
own resources by their ascending Lord, could they have 
formed so true, so wonderful an estimate of the bearings and 
proportions of His Life, as by their writings to rule the thought 
and kindle the enthusiasm of all the ages of Christendom? 
Were the faith, the hope, the love, which gave to their lives 
the beauty and the force of heroism, thrown out, as plants of 
native growth, from the rich soil of their natural hearts ? Are 
the Epistles of St. Paul, or is the character of St. John, to be 
explained by any searching analysis of their natural gifts, o1 
their educational antecedents, of their external contact with 
the manifested Redeemer, of the successive circumstances and 
directions of their lives? Surely not. Even though the 
Pentecostal miracle had not been recorded, some supernatural 
interference must have been assumed, in order seriously 
account for the moral transformation of the Apostolical 
character, and for the intellectual range of the Apostolical 
writings. Of itself the departure of our risen Lord would 
neither have permanently illuminated the reflections of 
Church, nor yet have quickened the graces of its separate 
members. But He left this earth in His bodily form, t 
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return as a Quickening Spirit, present in force and virtue, 
ore He comes to be present in judgment. He ascended 
up on high to obtain gifts for men ;* and having received of 
he Father, as the bounteous firstfruits of His opening and 
omnipotent intercession, the promise of the Holy Ghost, He 
shed upon the earth those wondrous gifts which the first 
Christians saw and heard.*? With the Apostles we must wait 
until Pentecost, if we would enter into the full expediency of 
the Ascension. 
And yet, in that great discourse, one sentence of which is 
under consideration, and which was not given in writing to 
the Christian world upon the authority of St. John, until a 
lapse of nearly three-quarters of a century had realized in 
experience its every promise, we read beforehand, and in the 
Words of Jesus, why it was expedient that He should go 
way. It was not merely that He might prepare a place for 
lis disciples, and then come again and receive them unto 
‘imself.? It was because, as He says, “ If I go not away, the 
omforter will not come unto you ; but if I depart, I will send 
‘im unto you.”* The whole action of the Spirit upon the 
ntellect, and affections, and inmost character of the Christian, 
s well as His felt Presence and power in forming, enlightening, 
guiding, governing, and sanctifying the Church, must have 
scome a lengthened justification of their Master’s Ascension, 
the eyes of the Apostles. Jf the Apostles are to be guided 
ito all truth, if they are to be shown things to come, if they 
re to be taught all things, and if all the blessed Words of 
Jhrist, whatsoever He said to them, are to be brought home 
ith literal accuracy to their remembrance, it is expedient that 
ir Lord should go.’ If they are to do greater works than 
ie works of Christ, it is “‘ because I go to My Father.”° If 
antless missionaries of the Cross are to bear witness of their 
d to a sinful and perishing world; it can only be because 
¢ Comforter, sent from the Father by the ascended Saviour, 
nesses through their weakness to the strength and glory of 
Lord.’ If the world is to be convinced of the sin of its 
unbelief, or of the righteousness of the all-holy Redeemer ; 
ich conviction is to be a consequence of Christ’s going to the 
father and being seen no more.* Pass the eye over that last 
.i 
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great discourse, and mark how it bears with repeated effo 
and significance upon the statement of the text, that t 
Ascension was expedient for the Apostles, expedient for 
Christian Church. 

But why did these supernatural blessings, which justifiec 
the Ascension, thus absolutely depend on it? Why shouk 
there exist so strict a connexion between the departure ol 
our Lord and the coming of His Spirit? Was it that 
glorious Intercession of Christ in heaven was to be a maiz 
topic of consolation, whispered by the Spirit’s teaching to the 
heart of the bereaved Church? Was it that the continue¢ 
Presence of our Lord in the Flesh might have simulate 
earthly yearnings towards Him more or less inconsistent wi 
that profound appreciation of His work and of His Persor 
which the Spirit would dictate? Was it that the victory 
must be perfectly won, ere the gifts for men which the Con. 
queror receives can be dispensed in their fulness from on high? 
Or must the mighty power of Christ’s Intercession in heayer 
be revealed to Christians by the magnificence of its firs 
result ? or may not the heavenly Artist descend to reprodue 
the image of Christ in the conscience and heart of humanity 
until the Divine Original has been completed ? All suel 
suggestions do but approach that fuller answer to the que 
tion which is probably hidden in the depths of Godhead- 
undisclosed and inaccessible even to faith. For if the descer 
of the Spirit depends on mission from the Son as well as fro! 
the Father, St. Augustine reminds us that the Son, “non si 
venerat a Patre, ut non maneret in Patre.”? If it depends ¢ 
His Intercession, He interceded while yet on earth for # 
unity of His followers; for their sanctification through # 
truth; for their being with Him where all along in H 
Godhead He was, that they might behold His glory ;* f 
those very results, in short, which were to be due to tl 
Pentecostal gift. Must we not conclude that while it 
doubtful whether the connexion in question depends on 
providential and free disposition on the part of God, formi 
part of the economy of man’s Redemption, or on some intern 
law of the Divine Life, some relation between the Persons 
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s in the bosom of the Father,’ to Whom we owe all that we 
Know concerning God, has attested its necessity. “It is 
expedient for you that I go away: for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you.” 

Before the Pentecostal Shower descended on the Church 
there were drops which heralded Its approach. What else 
were those burning hearts of the two disciples on the Emmaus 
road,” and that opening of their understanding to the true 
sense of the prophetical Scriptures ?* what else that solemn 
estowal of the apostolical commission, ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy 
chost,”* even though He was then given as the warrant and 
author of a ministerial faculty rather than as the inward guest 
of souls ? what else that “ great joy” with which, as on this 
day, the bereaved eleven returned to Jerusalem ?° Still, for 
ten days—weary and anxious days they must have been, 
though passed in retreat, in prayer, in intercession,—the 
ey pected Blessing in its fulness was withheld. For ten days 
the Apostles were denied the crowning proof of the expediency 
of their Lord’s departure. Our faith has never been submitted ° 
to the ordeal of so agonizing a suspense. We live in that 
Holy Home upon which, shadowed out by the tongues of 
fre and the wind, the Spirit descended more than eighteen 
wundred years ago. The Lord is our Shepherd: He feeds us 
in the green pastures of the Church ;° He still “‘ watereth her 
urrows, and sendeth rain into the little valleys thereof, and 
naketh them fat with the drops of rain, and blesseth the 
nerease of it.””? 

_ Do we appreciate our real place in the universe of God ? 
Do we understand what it is, not to have found the soul’s true 
home at the cost of the toil and pain of years, but as infants 


“around us is sprinkled ?° Are our eyes opened, so that we 
ean see the chariots of fire and horses of fire round about the 
fountain ?* is the horizon of our spiritual vision not really so 
bounded by sense and time, as to disqualify us for entering 
o the reasons for that high and blessed expediency of which 
ir Lord speaks to His sorrowing followers ? 

' St. John i. 18. ? St. Luke xxiv. 32. ® Ibid. xxiv. 45. 
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Believe it, dear brethren, while Christ our Lord tarried here 
in the flesh, His Apostles who saw and conversed with Him, 
who walked by His side, who rested at His feet, who lay in 
His breast, were further, immeasurably further from Him than 
we may be, if we will. To them He was still an external 
example, an external voice, an external force. Christ im us 
is the hope of glory. Our ascended Lord has sent down upon 
us that promised and gracious Friend, Whose office it is to 
unite us to Himself. Therefore, by faith and love directed 
upon the known channels of His Presence, man may renoun e 
in a sense his own sinful individuality, and be clothed with 
the Sanctity and Perfection of His Saviour.? ‘Therefore, 
united to Christ, man is no longer what he was in the state 
of nature, an isolated unit; he is a member of that spiritual 
organization which is Christ’s Body, and his life has already 
commingled with that higher life which flows from the Head 
and Heart of the redeemed Church. Therefore the Saviour 
lives in His Chureh; He lives in us. Therefore Sacraments 
have grace and virtue ;* and prayer is co-operation with the 
Perpetual Intercession of our Lord. He intercedes,’ and we 
pray. He claims the Divine Compassion, and we recommend 
each other to the Mercy of the great Creator. He offers 
Himself as the one Sacrifice for sins,’ and lo! we desire God’s 
“fatherly gooduess mercifully to accept our sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving, most humbly beseeching Him to grant tha 
we and all His whole Church may obtain remission of our sins 
and all other benefits of our Saviour’s Passion.”® If we fee 
the expediency of the Ascension, we are men of prayer. a 
heart and mind” we “ascend thither” where prayer is not an 
effort but an atmosphere. We know by blessed experience 
that prayer in the Church of God is not the voice of slaves 
who cringe in terror before a tyrant-lord ; that it is not thy 
petition of mercenaries, of whose service the highest aim is f0 
add to what they have. Rather is it the instinctive breathing 
of an informing Spirit, the voice of children who without 
doubt or questioning throw themselves into their Fathers 
arms,’ since they are conformed to the image of His Blessed 
Son Jesus Christ the Righteous. For indeed prayer is the 
life-blood of the Church. We Christians pray because, if 
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live spiritually, we cannot but pray.’ We are carried forward 
by an unseen force which fills the Holy House where we are 
sitting. And this torrent of prayer, this pleading of all for 
each and of each for all, this mutual service perpetually sought 
and as perpetually rendered, this onward upward movement of 
souls, at once in supplication and in thanksgiving presenting 
themselves as brethren of Christ our Saviour before the throne 
of our Father and our God; this continuous spiritual activity 
is the fresh warm blood that circulates through the arteries of 
the Church ; it is both its deepest life and the expression of 
that life ; it is the voice of its adoring love ; it is the ceaseless 
sigh of the everlasting Spirit within it. 

_ Can we realize, each one for himself, what is involved in 
this expediency of our Lord’s Ascension ? ? Not if we im: gine 
that we can appropriate His divine teaching by the mere 
exertion of our natural faculties, and that we owe little or 
othing to His solemn voice as it speaks to each one of us in 
the recesses of conscience, and as it echoes along the records 
of the Undivided Church. Not if we propose to ourselves 
‘deliberately and upon theory a moral standard which is lower 
‘and less than that of the Great Teacher. Not if we forget 
the sharp distinction which exists, and which will exist for 
ever, between the very highest, noblest, purest, truest efforts of 
nature, and the heavenly action of the Spirit of Grace. Not 
if we are giving up the evangelical graces of faith, and hope, 
and charity, and joy, and peace, and longsuffering ; while we 

are falling back upon what are merely the highest products of 
the unsanctified heart, manliness, and temperance, and common 
sense, and justice, and perseverance, and amiability, and 
integrity. Not if we thus content ourselves with virtues 
which paganism might have taught us, although the Son of 
God had never become Incarnate and had never suffered on 
the Cross. We shall never understand the expediency of the 
Ascension, if we forget that we are the subjects of a Spiritual 
Dispensation, i in which forces more extraordinary are at work, 

and results more wonderful are pr oduced than any which fall 
under the cognizance of sense.’ For us, this blessed day will 
haye no real meaning, if, now that our Lord is so very near 
us, we neglect to claim and to deepen our communion with 
in common prayer and in frequent Sacraments ;‘ if we 

. are altogether unlike that holy company, which, when their 
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Lord had gone from their sight, returned to Jerusalem 
great joy, and were continually in the temple praising a 
blessing God. 
And there are in this place peculiar temptations to an 
exaggerated sympathy with mere natural excellence, and as_ 
our finite minds must generally have it so, to a corresponding 
depreciation of grace. As is the aspect of the renewed earth 
at this season of the year, such is human life for the most part 
all the year round, within the precincts of a University. Here 
youth and strength are always in the ascendant; few have 
time to grow sick, or weak, or old. A generation is super= 
seded before it has lost its bloom; and our constant changes 
perpetuate the illusion; they maintain the freshness of a 
perpetual spring. Thus we live with those who are no fair 
sample of the average weakness and sufferings of mankind. 
We live among men at the very prime of life, when mind and 
body rival each other in the putting forth and development of 
new energies and of unsuspected force. We are carried away 
with the current of natural vigour thus poured around us ; we 
heed not that other side of the picture which one English poet 
of the last age, as he mused over another noble home of 
education, has so touchingly remembered. We see not, we 
only hear from others of that which so often follows when 
residence here has ended. We forget the early sicknesses, 
early deaths, the blighted hopes, the heart-aches, the grave 
anxieties of later life. We know little of those most bitter 
sorrows which are caused by the sorrows of those whom we 
love. We dream not of the blessed and stern experiences 
which are meant to send all, and which, by God’s grace, do 
send many, in utter earnest to the foot of the Cross. Yet te 
recognize a danger is to be on the road to escape it. 
Nature indeed may well be beautiful, since she too is the 
handiwork of God. But we do not deny this, because we 
trace on her forehead the brand of a superinduced corruption, 
and proclaim the distinctness and superiority of grace. 
The Ascension reminds us of a Life which is higher than 
this world, and than that which belongs to it. So much 
higher, so much more blessed and glorious is the life of grace, 
that One Who loved us men with the truest and purest 
affection, yet withdrew Himself, as on this day, from our 
sight, in order to enable us, if we will, to live it. 
Brethren, let us lift up our hearts, let us lift them up unto | 

1 St. Luke xxiv. 52, 53. 


mur ascended Lord. Let us put from us the whisper of those 
who only live in and for what they see, and who tell us that 
the Divine life which strikes higher and deeper than the life 
of sense is visionary, unpractical, superstitious. A life “ hidden 
with Christ”? is blessed beyond all words in the manifold 
proofs of its intrinsic power and of the tender enduring com- 
passion of our Saviour. Let us mark and seek the generation 
them that seek Him ;? let us, if we would be lightened, 
have an eye unto Him Who is the True Light.* He ever lives, 
now as on the morrow of His triumph; He lives in the city 
of the saints, the Lamb Throned and Omnipotent.‘ Let us 
“in heart and mind thither ascend, and with Him continually 
well.” Let us continually, while we tarry here, pierce the 
veil by prayer, and behold His Presence in righteousness ; that 
vereafter we may wake up after His likeness, and be satisfied 
with it.° 

= 2 Col. iii. 3. = Ps, xxiv. 6. * St. John i. 9. 
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SERMON XIL 


FAITH IN A HOLY GHOST. 


ACTS Xix. I, 2. 


Paul having passed through the upper coasts came to Ephesus: and finding — 
certain disciples, he said unto them, Have ye received the Holy Ghost 
since ye believed? And they said unto him, We have not so much as 
heard whether there be any Holy Ghost. 


HIS singular incident is remarkable, as showing that in the 
apostolical age, as now, there were persons, and bodies of 
persons, in possession of fragments of Revealed Truth, and 
yet entirely ignorant of some of its most vital elements. The 
“disciples,” whom St. Paul found at Ephesus, must have 
acknowledged a certain relation to Jesus Christ as their 
Master, or the name “disciples” would not have been given 
them. From the circumstance of their having received St. 
John’s baptism, it might be argued with much seeming 
probability that they were originally Jews ; but their entire 
ignorance of the existence of the Holy Ghost is irreconcilable 
with that supposition. For the Old Testament, both in its 
historical and in its prophetical books, alludes so often and so 
emphatically to the work of the Holy Spirit, that no Jew 
could possibly have been in the condition of not haying so 
much as heard of His existence, although doubtless His 
Divine Personality had not been revealed to the Jewish 
Church. It may, indeed, be urged, that this would apply 
equally to any disciples of the Baptist, since St. John had 
foretold One Who would baptize His people ‘‘ with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire’? But it is not to be supposed that 
these disciples at Ephesus had actually listened to the Baptist 
himself. They were probably heathens, who had been longing — 
for something higher and better than the established idolatries _ 


1 St. Matt. iii. 2. 
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of Ephesus could supply. In this frame of mind they had 
fallen in with Jews, who had told them of the Syrian preacher 
of repentance, and of his symbolical baptism. It is improbable 
that these Jews would have repeated all the features of St. 
John’s teaching which we at this day gather from the 
Evangelists. Thus, then, these disciples would have found 
a measure of real satisfaction ; and since St. John’s baptism, 
as well as his whole teaching, was simply anticipatory of the 
work of the Redeemer, they would have arrived at a partial 
and indistinct knowledge of Jesus Christ. Jesus was in some 
sense their Master ; they were His disciples. Still they had 
not heard of the existence of the Holy Ghost. The reference 
to the Holy Ghost which St. John’s teaching and baptism 
involved, might easily have fallen into the background, and 


have been lost sight of in the hands of his disciples; and 


it would have corresponded to nothing previously existing in 
heathen thought. But an interesting question may be raised 
as to the motive which led St. Paul to question professed 
Christians on a point which he might have naturally taken for 
granted. We are not told that the Apostle detected the grave 
hiatus in the faith of these disciples by any supernatural 
insight. Nor is there any sufficient ground for the opinion 
that St. Paul expected and did not find a manifestation of 
those extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost which were 
frequent in the Apostolical age. At least St. Luke gives us 
no instance of the presence of any such gifts among the 
Gentiles converted by St. Paul. It is probable, as Meyer has 
pointed out, that the absence of some practice specifically 
befitting Christian faith astonished St. Paul, and led him to 


question the disciples as to their spiritual knowledge and 


condition. So upon discovering the real state of their case, 
St. Paul proceeds to lead on these partially-instructed disciples, 
from the fragment of truth which they actually admitted, to 
truth of which they were still ignorant. He reminds them 
that St. John’s baptism was only “with water.” That is, it 
was a sign addressed to the imagination ; it was not, like a 
Christian sacrament, an outward and visible sign of an accom- 
panying inward and spiritual grace. It only pointed on to 
Christ ; it did not carry with it the gift of Christ’s Nature. 
Therefore Christ’s baptism was destined to supersede it. These 
twelve disciples of Ephesus were not wanting in religious faith 
or earnesiness, but only in necessary instruction. They at once 
acted upon the Apostle’s advice ; and after being baptized and 
é 
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confirmed, they were favoured with some miraculous tokens of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit in the Church. “The Holy 
Ghost came on them, and they spake with tongues and 
prophesied.” + 

The condition of “not having so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost,” is not, I fear, literally impossible 
in England at the present day. In our great cities there are 
multitudes to whom the presence and work of the Holy Spirit — 
in Christian humanity is as utterly unknown as any of the most 
abstruse truths of physical science. There are multitudes who 
have not even heard that the gracious Author of our new life 
in Christ is asserted to exist. But there are also sections of | 
the educated world to whom the words apply, if not in their 
literal sense, yet by implication, and practically. No educated 
man, indeed, who as such is interested in Christianity as a 
great intellectual and moral system, which as a matter of fact — 
controls the thoughts and conduct of millions of human beings, 
can fail to make “himself acquainted with its more prominent 
features. Among these, he encounters the Church doctrine 
respecting the Person and work of the Holy Ghost. But this 
intellectual appreciation of an integral feature of the Christian 
faith, may, or may not, go along with a belief in its absolute” 
and most significant truth. To have heard that there is a 
Holy Ghost to any practical purpose, is to have accepted 
certain lines of thought, and still more to be aiming at a moral 
and spiritual ideal. But here it is desirable to go into detail ; 
and, therefore, without further preamble, let us proceed to note 
certain intellectual and moral results of a living belief in His 
gracious presence and energy, Whom the Church of God 
celebrates to-day. : 

1. It may, then, seem a poor and trite thing to say, but real 
belief in the Holy Ghost implies an habitual sense of the reality 
of a spiritual and supersensuous world. ‘There is in fallen 
human nature a constant and profound tendency to sink under 
the dominion of materialistic habits of thought, that is to say, 
to surrender ourselves to the fascination and so to the empire 
of the senses. I do not now speak of formal materialistie 
systems, in which the conception of spirit is banished from 
human thought by the decree of some pretentious theory, 
which denies that there are any ultimate constituents of being 
except matter and force. Materialism, considered as a formal — 
doctrine, enjoys, at least in England, only a limited range of 

' Acts xix. 6. . 
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empire. English people do not like its look ; since, apart from 
its irreligion, it has a traditional tendency to become pedantic. 
But materialism is not always Positivism, devising a ritual for 
_ its ‘sacraments’ of nature and humanity. It comes among us 
in an easy, unofficial guise. If it is generally on parade across 
the Channel, it mixes with ourselves in undress, and with the 
popular manners of a civilian. It avoids <echnicalities ; it 
relieves itself of the difficulties and responsibilities of theory ; 
it repudiates highly organized forms of thought ; it is, perhaps, 
content to be represented only as “a tendency,” a “ point of 
view,” a “way of looking at things.”” Whatever it may be 
or do elsewhere, it comes to us English people with an adroit 
appeal to the characteristic upon which we are wont to pride 
ourselves. It takes us by the arm, and, as if feeling its way 
to our more accessible sympathies, it delicately congratulates 
us on our common sense. Weare told that we are too sensible 
arace to run distractedly after the metaphysical and theological 
phantoms which are so attractive to men of southern or oriental 
blood. Itis our pride and glory to keep to that which is really 
within our grasp. Perhaps at this point materialism makes 
bold to furnish us, as if incidentally, in some popular treatise 
on logic, witha doctrine of the categories which leaves no room 
for God, and with a theory of human action which, without 
denying free will in terms, practically sets it aside as a speculative 
chimera. ‘Go on your way,” it whispers to us English, “ O 
‘most practical among the peoples of the earth! Have done 
with the theological toys which amused you in the nursery of 
your mental civilization. Vex not your thought with the 
consideration of problems which have wearied the human soul, 
for so many centuries, to no real purpose. Believe in your 
senses ; believe in what you see, and eat, and feel, and smell. 
_ Subdue the elements of the visible world; study their laws, 
their uses, their combinations ; make matter more and more 
entirely your slave. Organize the social system, under which 
man passes his brief existence, so as to better man’s estate 
: eee sterially. Here, here only, progress is possible. To seek 


Svenerable illusions, and to lose your time.” 

This is the language of materialism, more or less disguised. 
he strength of the doctrine lies in the fact, that it puts into 
form and words the thought of a great number of human 
beings, in all generations, but especially in our own. Whether 
materialism is contemptuously cynical, or gravely earnest, its 
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bearing towards the idea of an invisible world is unmistakable, 
It is not merely formal materialism which is here in question ; 
but practical, untheoretical, popular, perhaps unacknowledged, 
unrecognized, unsuspected materialism. This materialism 
speaks not in dry, formal, repulsive treatises, but in popular 
journals, and in general conversation. Let us listen to it, as” 
on Easter Eve, in this present year of grace, it is congratulating 
itself upon the decrease, as it imagines, of religious observances" 
in the present day. ‘ The thoughts of men,” it says, “on all 
important subjects, their legislation, their amusements, their 
very language, and the regulation of their daily habits of life, 
are continually growing to be less and less influenced by 
definite religious “doctrines. They are continually tending to 
become more and more things of this world and this life. To 
many persons,” the writer continues, with philosophical sang 
froid, “this is the greatest and most interesting of all con- 
temporary phenomena.” * 

Whether this assertion be or be not borne out by facts, it is 
plain that the writer records it with satisfaction, as indicating 
movement in the right direction ;.and further, that he caleulates” 
upon a large amount of sympathy in the educated classes who 
read him. But no Christian, I venture to think, can regard 
his statement with other feelings than those of keen distress ; 
distress that it should be advanced at all; distress yet greater, 
if it should prove to have been advanced justifiably. For the 
question at bottom is, whether we know anything at all about 
a God, and a spiritual world, or not. If not, then the state of 
things upon which this writer congratulates himself and his 
readers is, undoubtedly, as far as it goes, matter for con- 
gratulation ; only perhaps, as honest and consistent men, we 
might wish that the relics of old creeds, and of the institutions 
which presuppose their serious truth, could be swept into 
oblivion a little more rapidly than is at present likely to be 
the case. If, however, Christians are right in supposing that 
a vast body of certain truth about God and the invisible world 
is in our possession ; then I say that, supposing this writer to 
be well-informed, we have, as a nation, as a Church, as in- 
dividuals, the deepest reasons for self-humiliation and repent- 
ance. In particular, how is it possible, that any belief at all 
in the presence and activity of God’s Holy Spirit, can co-exist 
with satisfaction at an increasing insensibility to the claims of 
the Unseen ? Surely this popular, untheoretic, yet most —-? } 
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materialism is radically inconsistent with any recognition what- 
ever of the great truth which is before the mind of the Church 
of Christ on this high festival. Credo in Spiritum Sanctum: 
“T believe in the Holy Ghost.” What does that involve? If 
words mean anything, if I have any sort of belief in the self- 
consistency of truth, it involves at least this: that I believe in 
the existence of a supersensuous world, within and upon which 
the Divine Spirit lives and acts. This belief is, indeed, very 
far short of the statement of the Nicene Creed ; it is only that 
amount of spiritual truth which is common to the Church of 
Christ with Sabellians and Socinians. The Socinian, who 
believes that the Eternal Spirit is only a name for the Divine 
Influence, and the Sabellian, who acknowledges in Him only 
a phase or manifestation of the Godhead, both admit the 
strictly supernatural phenomenon of God’s spiritual action 
upon our spirits, as distinctly as do we of the Church, who 
recognize in the Holy Ghost a Personal Subsistence, internal 
to the Everlasting Being of God, and as such entitled to that 
special adoration which we pay Him at the beginning of our 
Litany, in our Ordination Service, and in our use of the Gloria 
Patri. Certainly, belief in the existence of spirit at all carries 
with it as great a weight of mystery, carries us as completely 
beyond the precincts of sense, and right into the heart of the 
world invisible, as does any portion of revealed truth. What 
in Himself the Eternal Spirit is, who shall say ? We can, 
perhaps, arrive at no nearer conception of a spiritual substance 
at all, than is furnished by the crude and negative idea of 
highly attenuated matter. And how spirit acts on spirit ; 
how the Divine and Infinite Spirit acts on our human spirit ; 
how He penetrates it, lightens it, warms it, strengthens it : 
c this is and must for ever remain, here below, within the 
province of high and unsolved mystery. But to admit it at 
all, is to deny with the utmost emphasis the premises of a 
great deal of popular writing and popular conversation at the 
present day, which may not mean to be, but which certainly 
is, simple and downright materialism. 
You may reply, that this practical materialism is not refuted 
when its antagonism to belief in God’s Living Spirit has been 
insisted on. No: for theoretical materialists, I admit, it is 
‘not refuted. Nor do the limits of this sermon admit of my 
‘dwelling on that long array of cogent considerations, by which 
| the advocates of spiritualistic truth, both within and without 
the Christian pale, have disputed the ground inch by inch with 
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the apostles of mater ialism. Yet we may pause to observe | 
passing, that civilization itself, which we are told is to advance 
in an inverse ratio to man’s belief i in the Invisible,—civilization | 
itself obliges us to resist the advance of materialism. Who 
were the founders of modern civilization? I answer, men 
who believed in the Invisible. And upon what does civiliza- 
tion really repose ? Not upon our conquests in the world of 
matter, which may merely add to our eapacities for extra- 
ordinary brutality in generations to come; but upon the 
prevalence of moral ideas—of the idea of duty, of the idea of - 
justice, of the idea of conscience. Do we then see these ideas ? 
can we handle them? can we cut them up with knives, or 
shape them with hammers, or measure them with a rod, or 
label specimens of them on the shelf of amuseum? No; they 
are, you say, abstract forms of our thought. Certainly they 
are; in other words, they are products of the supersensuous 
world ; they altogether belong to it, although in the concrete 
they exercise such energetic jurisdiction in the world of sense 
as to form the very foundations of our social fabric. These 
powerful and creative ideas are just as much out of the reach 
of sense as is the action of the Holy Spirit of God upon a 
human soul; we see the ideas as we see that action, only in 
their effects, not in themselves. A really consistent mater- 
ialism has before now made war upon these ideas as super 
stitious, and would have inaugurated pure barbarism if it could 
have succeeded in destroying them. Certainly to insist upon 
the antagonism between belief in a spiritual world and pre 
valent materialistic notions, is not to have thereby convinced 
the materialists of their error. But it is to have done something 
towards clearing the intellectual atmosphere, and that is of 
prime necessity in the present circumstances of modern 
thought. You may hear the same man talk materialism 
one minute, and at another speak as if the spiritual agency 
of God were really not out of the question. In truth we are 
fighting in a fog, or in a wood, where the armies have lost 
sight of their relative positions, and where even loyal soldiers 
have sometimes donned the enemy’s uniform. But those who 
believe only in the philosophy of the senses are year by year 
taking up, with more and more fatal .consistency, the line 
which alone is their true one. Would that those who reoogaial 


—could see what these beliefs real ‘awoke and could detach 
themselves from forms of thought which are, whether avowedly 
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so or no, yet really and vitally at issue with their dearest 
convictions! Depend upon it, my brethren, that whether we 
join in the Apostles’ Creed or not, if our real inmost thought 
is shaped by the so-called philosophy of experience, we have 
eally taken up a position which only differs from that of the 
Ephesine disciples in this ;—that while we cannot plead 
honest ignorance, it has ceased to be a matter of any practical 
‘consequence to us whatever, whether there be or be not any 
Holy Ghost. 
Surely, if one thing is certain about Christianity, it is that 
hristianity is an appeal from the visible to the Invisible. 
Christianity is ever drawing us away from the importunity of 
ense to the presence and action of the Eternal Spirit. Nay 
more ; Christianity pre-supposes a spiritual world of which 
nature and the better philosophy are cognizant; and then it 
proclaims the introduction within this world of a higher power 
nd principle, which raises it above its original level, and thus 
eonstitutes the supernatural. Surely Christianity, as a strictly 
upernatural religion, is @ fortiori the religion of the spiritual ; 
yet how constantiy does the empire of materialistic ideas 
e its way into the very sanctuary of Christian thought. 
et us take one or two leading instances. 
2. There is such a thing as a materialized estimate of the 
ife of our Lord Jesus Christ. Ido not mean merely such a 
eatment of it as that of Strauss, who strips from the 
vangelical narratives every trace of the miraculous, as so 
mich legend accumulated by the creative imagination of the 
rst Christians around the simple story of the peasant-prophet 
f Nazareth. And, undoubtedly, Strauss’s criticism is as fatal 
the moral interest of the fragment which he consents to 
ecognize as the true Life of Jesus, as he conceives it to be 
estructive of. the great miracles of Christ, of His Birth of a 
gin, of His literal Resurrection from the dead, of His bodily 

Ascent to Heaven. Nor again do I mean only a refusal to 
recognize the unrivalled importance of the Life of Jesus Christ 
the history of the world. Such a refusal is an intellectual 
ather than a spiritual error; it is a misconception of the 
thole current of human history. Who with his eye upon 
tory, upon Europe, upon Christendom, whether he be a 
stian or not, can dispute the importance of the Life of 
Jesus ? Without Christ you cannot account for the pheno- 
menon presented by Christendom; you cannot deny the im- 
‘portance of the Life which created Christendom. But it is 
vy. SERMS. } R 
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possible to get much nearer the Truth than this admission, 
and yet to stand outside it. How many men at the present 
day conceive of Jesus Christ only as of a Teacher of com- 
manding influence, Who lived in this world eighteen centuries 
ago, and Whose Life has left an impression not merely indelible, 
but even yet, in some ways, deepening! Recognizing this, 
they gather up all that can illustrate His appearance among 
men. The idioms of Eastern speech, the scenery of the lakes 
and hills of Palestine, the flora, the climate, the customs of 
the unchanging East, all are summoned by the highest literary 
skill, that they may place vividly before us the exact cireum- 
stances which surrounded the Life of Christ. But here too 
often the appreciation of that Life really ends. . Men leans 
habitually to think of Christ as of One Who belongs only to 
human history. They think of Him as of One who lived on the 
earth eighteen centuries ago, and has passed away. Where 
He is now, what He is, whether He can be approached by us 
whether He can act upon us, are points from which the 
either turn away their thoughts, or which perhaps they con- 
temptuously dismiss as belonging to the category of theological 
abstractions. And if St. Paul were here, whatever else he 
might say about such students, would he not certainly say 
this, that they know Christ only after the flesh ? 

N ow, belief in and communion with the Holy Spirit reseues 
the Life of Christ in the thought of a living Christian fron 
this exclusively historical way of looking at it. For the Holy 
Spirit perpetually fulfils Christ’s promise in the Church ane 
in souls,—‘ He shall glorify Me ; for He shall take of Mine 
and shall show it unto you.”? There are two prominen 
features in a spiritual estimate of the Life of Jesus. First, th 
Spirit weans Christian thought from too exclusive an attentio 
to the outward, and concentrates it upon the inward features 
It is not, that anything which can illustrate That preciou 
Life is unimportant, God forbid; but, that the transien 
circumstances in which it was set are less important than i 
imperishable spirit and substance. Thus a spiritual estimate 
of the Life of Jesus concentrates attention upon our Lo 
Character as illustrated and sustained by His great miracles. 
Then it fixes upon the truth which lies beyond, the truth 


and becomes a moral deformity ; since by that truth alom 
His constant self-assertion can be morally justified ; the truth, 
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I mean, of His literal, absolute Divinity. But a Divine Christ 
is an Omnipresent Christ. The life which He lived in the 
flesh, as being a transcript in sensible form of the Eternal 
Mind, has as such an undying significance. Thus the Life of 
Christ is transferred by the Spirit from the region of merely 
historical studies, where it is appreciated only by the natural 
intelligence, to the region of spiritual experiences, where it 
speaks directly to the soul. For the Spirit forces in upon us 
His children the habitual recollection, that Christ is what He 
was. The interest of His Life is seen to, consist in this, that 
it is the Life of One with Whom we have daily, hourly econ- 
verse. To the living soul, the Nativity, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Last Discourse, the Washing of the Disciples’ 
Feet, the Agony, the Cross, the Resurfection, do not belong 
only to a distant history from which we are severed by the 
chasm of eighteen centuries of political, social, and intellectual 
change. For the pupils of the Spirit those centuries do not 
exist ; the Gospel mysteries are facts, perpetuated indepen- 
‘dently of their temporal setting, in the kingdom of the Redemp- 
tion ; and year by year, and day by day, we kneel before the 
Manger, and the Cross, and the empty Sepulchre, as before 
e mysteries of a kingdom which had its place in time while 
yet transcending it. For the children of the Spirit the Eternal 
hrist lives now, not less truly than eighteen hundred years 
ago. Did He not say, “I will not leave you comfortless, I 
| come to you,” *—“ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world” ?? And how? Of what kind was 
this world-enduring presence’ to be ¢ Politicians are present 
after death, by the laws or dynasties which they have esta- 
Dlished. The intellectual survive by the force of the ideas to 
Which they have given currency. The good live yet more 
nobly by the persuasive beauty of their examples. Nay, the 
reat criminals, who have disgraced humanity, are too often 


ot in kind, fbin the Poisatmen presence of my Go and wits, 
nd eminently g good or bad characters? No, It was to bea 
al, but a spiritual Presence. It was not to be, as some 
So inianizing theologians have imagined, a Presence of the 
t, substituted for the Presence of the Saviour. The 
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Spirit is emphatically the Spirit of Christ, because He is the 
Minister of Christ’s supersensuous Presence. The Second 
Adam is Himself a ‘‘ quickening Spirit.” The promise, “1 
will not leave you comtortless, I will come unto you,” is 
explained by that other promise, “If I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send 
Him unto you.”? Christ is eminently present with us by the 
Presence of His Spirit. We do not see Him, but He has not 
left us. He is with us invisibly, but as truly as He was ir 
the streets of Jerusalem, or on the shores of the Lake oi 
Galilee ; and the children of the Spirit see Him, contemplate 
Him, cling to Him, as did the disciples of old. The Life of 
Christ, in short, is of present interest, as being the Life of om 
once visible but eversliving and present Lord; and to fail te 
perceive this truth, is to be practically ignorant of the effective 
Presence of the Spirit ; it is to have heard to no real purpose 
whether there be any Holy Ghost. 

3- Again, belief in the Holy Ghost rescues us from a merely 
earthly and materialized estimate of the Christian Church. 

The Church of Christ has of course an earthly side. She 
enters into human history, and her annals are intertwined with 
those of the kingdoms of this world ; nay, more, they have 
been at times chequered with degradation and crime. She 
interpenetrates natural society ; and she has relations to civ 
governments, which are matters of ordinary business and dis: 
cussion. Her ministers are like other men, in their individual 
capacity, liable to infirmities and to error, and depending fo 
their usefulness very largely upon their personal character and 
individual acquirements. Her doctrines are stated in human 
language ; sometimes in the very language which more natura 
thought has employed in the service of human philosophy 
Her Scriptures, at first sight, are like any other book; they 
are poetry, history, ethics, correspondence. Her Sacraments 
are, viewed on their outward side, the simplest of rites ;—a 
little water sprinkled on an infant brow ;—a little bread and 
wine dealt out in the early morning to a company of kneeli 
and silent guests. 

Brethren, there are many souls in our day who lack 
spiritual sense which enables Christians to see more than thi 
in the Church of Christ. Their eye rests upon the surface 
They mistake the kingdom of the Spirit for a merely huma 
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order, education, and philanthropy. They ,are exclusively 
concerned with the mere outward trappings ‘of the Church’s 

temporal position, with the exact amount of its political in- 
fluence in the country, with its relation to the Government of 
the day, with the incomes of its chief pastors, and their seats 
in the Legislature ;—just as if these precarious accessories of 
its existing position in England, were of the essence of that 
world-embracing kingdom, which was set up in the world on 
the Day of Pentecost. Men speak sometimes as if the loss of 
these things would be the loss of our all; as if there were no 
such thing as a Church which was not richly endowed and 
honourably recognized by the civil authority. Far be it from 
us to speak unthankfully of the blessings of a national recog- 
nition of religion. Yet those blessings may be too dearly 
purchased by ‘the culpable betrayal of strictly spiritual powers 
o hands utterly uncommissioned by Christ, if Caesar persists 
‘in claiming the things of God. And, apart from this, it is 
easy to see that the whole current of modern legislation is 
setting steadily, and it may be is presently about to set with 
accelerated speed, in a direction unfavourable to any State 
recognition of religion. Is this a reason for despair to those 
who heartily believe in and love the Church of England, as a 
true portion of that kingdom which God’s Spirit organized 
eighteen centuries ago, and which, amid all that is human, and 
sinful, and erroneous, and disappointing in it, He tenants at 
this moment ? No, assuredly. The Church is not a mere 
material corporation, but a spiritual society. Surely her 
Miidefeasible powers would only be put forth with greater 
energy, when temporal succour was withdrawn ; and it may 
ve that she would gain in moral vigour, in clearness of faith, 
in intensity and unitedness of purpose, what she might have 

lost in the countenance of the powerful, and in the wealth 
bequeathed to her by past generations of her children. One 
‘thing only need we fear ; our own blindness or disloyalty to 
er true temper and requirements. An infidel writer of the 
last century observed, that the main hope of a destruction of 
| Christianity throughout Europe lay in the prevalence of two 
vices among the ‘Christian clergy—ambition and self-indul- 
zence. Oh, most salutary and precious warning! for are not 
ese two vices the most emphatic contradictions of the 
spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom ; in which self-denial is 
soul of all the highest virtue, in which high office means 
only the liability to a stricter judgment at the great day of 
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reckoning ? Wehave nothing to fear, brethren, for the future, 
come what may, if only as we live in the Spirit, so also we 
walk in the Spirit. We have everything to hope, if in our 
thoughts about and deeds towards the Church of God, we bear 
in mind that she is something better worth our labour and our 
love than any polity of this world, since we have heard indeed 
that there is a Holy Ghost Who sanctifies her. 

4. Once more, there is sucha thing as materialized worship ; 2 
and this is a danger from which ‘those who believe most 
earnestly in the realities of the kingdom of the Spirit do not 
always escape. ' 

That the sense of beauty may be appealed to in order to 
win the soul to God, is a principle consecrated not merely by 
the express language, but by the example of Scripture. Look, 
for instance, at the book of the Prophet Isaiah. Isaiah is a 
great teacher of moral, spiritual, doctrinal truth. But the 
instrument by which Isaiah expresses his thought is a poetry 
so beautiful, that mere natural good taste, whether it be 
religious or not, cannot choose but admire it. It is, of course, 
possible to read Isaiah only for the sake of his poetry, and to 
mistake an enthusiastic admiration of his poetry for a spiritual 
interest in his teaching. But it may be presumed that if the 
wsthetie attractions of Isaiah’s poetry were likely to over- 
shadow, instead of recommending the truth which it enshrined, 
Isaiah might have been guided to teach the people of Israel im 
a series of dry propositions, like those of Euclid, whose prosai 
uniformity should have effectually repelled any interest what- 
ever of an esthetic description. It is obvious that whether 
music, or painting, or poetry, or sculpture, be enlisted in the 
service of God, the advantages and the risks are the same. It 
is possible to make each of these arts a handmaid of spiritual 
truth ; it is possible in each case to be so fascinated by the 
graces of the servant, as to forget the mistress whom she 
serves. 

Now it seems to be the true and generous instinct of a 
ae piety to deem no measure of artistic beauty ine great 


Christ, The genuine Christian spirit is not represen mn as 
this matter by the narrow prejudices of the Puritan tradition 
Even in the Catacombs the suffering Church already gave of 
her best to the Lord Who had bought her, as out of the ful- 
ness of her grateful heart. Nor is there any real connexion 
between spirituality of mind and that particular sloyenlines 
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which is sometimes termed ‘simplicity,’ and which is in too 
many cases, even now, the leading characteristic of the public 
services of our churches. But this truth should not blind us 
to the fact that «esthetic aids to worship may, like other 
blessings, be perverted, by coming to be regarded more or less 
in the light of ends. If we find ourselves insensibly getting 
to attach more importance to the visible symmetry and beauty 
of the services of the Christian Sanctuary, than to the power 
which we individually possess of entering into real communion 
vith God, and of offering to him the best adoration of the 
various faculties of our souls, we ought to be very anxious. 
For after all, brethren, the kingdom of the Spirit is the king- 
dom of the supersensuous. The material beauty with which 
we surround our approaches to its great Eucharistic mysteries, 
cannot enhance their real sublimity ; but, alas! such beauty 
can, unless we are on our guard, too easily eclipse it. Let us 
not neglect outward order, but let our chief care be lavished 
on grace and truth. Let us give of our best to the churches 
d the service of our God ; but let us cver remember, that 
nce, even in the Realm of the Incarnation, He is a Spirit, 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth. Surely, to realize the Presence of the Holy Ghost in 
the soul, and in the Church, is to be anxious that that com- 
union with God which cannot be uttered in language, should 
e more constant and fervent ; that the inner realities of wor- 
hip should as far transcend its outward accompaniments, as 
he kingdom of the Invisible transcends the world of sense. 
Not to feel this anxiety is to be virtually ignorant of the 
eaning of the Spirit’s Presence ; it is practically not to have 
eard, at least in one department of our spiritual existence, 
whether there be any Holy Ghost. 

5. Lastly, and above all, let it be remembered that a living 
lief in the Holy Ghost implies a correspondent elevation of 
aracter. 

It implies that a man aims at something higher than natural. 
conventional morality. The difference between natural 
ystems of morality and the ethics of the New Testament is 
even wider than the difference between natural religion, as it 
called, and the dogmatic teaching of St. John. Just as 
uman law aims at nothing beyond the preservation and well- 
ing of society, and leaves human. conduct practically un- 
ftered, where it does not affeet social, but only individual 
erests ; so natural morality proceeds upon. the tacit assump- 
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tion that this world is our all, and that, such being the case, 
we should make the most of it. It is in this, as distinct from” 
any deeper and higher sense, utilitarian. It lays stress upon 
those excellences which paganism recognized ; upon truthful- 
ness, courage, justice, temperance. It certainly is not to be 
credited, in fairness, with such unseemly eccentricities as the 
doctrine which makes man’s moral progress to consist chiefly 
in the development and culture of a healthy animalism ; but, on 
the other hand, taken at its best, it is separated, by a very 
wide interval, from the moral standard and life set before us 
in the New Testament. 

Certainly, my brethren, before we speak or think disparag- 
ingly of natural morality, we do well to ask ourselves how far 
it may not rebuke us, for falling as far below, as we profess to 
rise above it. We do well to consider how far the courage, 
the justice, the severe temperance of heathens, may not rise up 
in judgment against us, who breathe the atmosphere of the 
Spirit, and who kneel before the Cross. There is such a 
thing as mistaking Christian privileges for Christian attain- 
ments; and of imagining that we are what we know we 
ought to be, simply because we know it. 

Let us put the matter in a concrete and homely form. Look 
at the question of our every-day work, in different positions, 
here in Oxford. Is not work here too often treated as a 
matter of taste? Is it not ranged side by side in our minds 
only with various forms of amusement or with employments 
which, although admirable in themselves and elsewhere, have 
not here the first claim on our attention? In short, are we 
not—I do not say all, but many of us, and many of us, too, 
who have more or less cause to thank God for teaching us 
something of the unspeakable importance, and of the real 
range of His revealed truth—are we not very imperfectly alive 
to the moral meaning of work, to the moral necessity of work, 
to the moral dignity, and the moral fruits of work, as work ? 
My brethren, if here I say too much, my words will give n 
possible umbrage ; but if what I say is justified, ought we not 
to look well to it? It may be true that a great many men 
who work hard in this place have no higher motive for their 
efforts than an ambition to make the best of this life ; and no 
Christian would consider that motive a satisfactory or a suffi- 
cient one. But there is such a thing as God’s Will, expressed 
by His calling us, in the course of His providence, to the dis- 
charge of a particular set of duties ; whether manual, or social | 
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or intellectual, it matters not. And a perception of a measure 
of moral truth far lower than that which is set before us in the 
New Testament, ought to leave us with no practical doubt 
whatever as to the moral claims of those duties, that is to say, 
of work, of our particular work, whatever it may be, in this 
place. 

. This, I say, is a simple truth of morals, which a man might 
master without the teaching of the Holy Ghost. There are 
plenty of reasons for paying our bills, and for avoiding gambling, 
and for economizing time, and for being careful to “state the 
truth, and for keeping clear of those evils which bring, sooner 
or later, their own punishments. These reasons would have 
had weight with considerate persons, if there had been no such 
event at all in the world as that of the Day of Pentecost. Let 
‘us not neglect these ethical lessons of nature; but, as we 
believe in the truth of the Gospel, let us not be content with 
‘them. The Eternal Spirit, too, has set up in the world a 
school of morals ; and He whispers within the soul a deeper 
and purer code than nature dreams of. Look at the contrast 
between the works of our lower self, animated by the principle 
of concupiscence, and the fruits of the Spirit, as St. Paul traces 
them in his Epistle to the Galatians. The fruits of the Spirit, 
you will observe, are no mere negation of the vigorous forms 
of wickedness which make up the catalogue of the works of 
ne flesh. They rise higher than this, higher far. They have 
bout them an undemonstrative, passive character, singularly 
contrasting with the bustling ostentation of natural morals, 
and implying that, in the school of the Spirit, the soul, like 
ary at the Feet of Jesus, is listening to a Teacher W ho has 
red her into the silence which becomes. self- knowledge. 
“The fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.”* How 
unnatural, men say, they are! Yes! my brethren, they are 
unnatural; not in the sense of contradicting nature so much 
asin that of transcending it. It is not natural to love God 
| for His own sake, and for God’s sake to love man as man ; it 
is not natural to experience an inward sunshine which no 
outward troubles can overcloud, a serenity of soul which no 
Outward provocations can really ruffle; nor in the face of 
continuous opposition are longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
|| faith, meekness—natural. Nature prescribes reprisals ; for 
nature is only flesh and blood, and vehement desires, and hot 
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passions, ordinarily controlled only by considerations of social 
prudence. Leaning upon nature, we may as well despair of 
getting beyond her as of forcing water to rise permanently 
above its natural level. But if we will, we may reach a higher 
standard ; since we are not really left to our own resources. 
It is the Spirit that quickeneth. He does not merely prescribe, 
He transforms. He is perpetually asserting His Presence by 
His spiritual transformations ; He makes the feeble strong, — 
and the melancholy bright, and the cold-blooded fervent, and 
the irascible gentle, and the uninstructed wise, and the con- 
ceited humble, and the timid unflinching. And now, as of old, 
He filleth the hungry with good things, but the rich He hath 
sent empty away.’ He has but a scant measure of endowments 
to bestow on those who find in the things of sense, in the 
pursuit or worship of wealth, and rank, and reputation, their 
deepest and most solid satisfaction. He gives Himself most 
fully to those who ask for Him secretly and often. O blessed 
gift, so bounteously given in Baptism, and then again and 
again repeated, of the Spirit of Christ! We seek Him without, 
and we find Him within us ; we seek Him in great assemblies, 
and find Him in solitude ; we seek Him in the understanding, 
we find Him in the heart. He enters the soul when all the 
doors of sense are shut ; He gives His benediction to each and 
all of its faculties ; “ Peace be unto you.” The soul hears 
Him, it sees Him not ; the soul feels Him, yet as if insensibly ; 
and His Presence is itself that peace of God which passeth all 
understanding. Henceforth enriched by His indwelling, the 
soul’s desire is to desire nothing, its will to will for nothing, 
its care to care for nothing, its wealth to possess nothing, out 
of God, its one, its everlasting Treasure. 

Brethren, this is not mysticism ; it is the experience of those 
who have heard within themselves that there is a Holy Ghost. 
This is the subjective side of lives which have been spent in 
the purest and most unselfish benevolence, but the secret of 
whose strength has escaped the notice of ordinary lookers-on. 
Depend upon it, the kingdom of the Spirit is as near to us as 
it was to our fathers ; and that no changes of human opinion 
can affect the irrevocable gifts of God. One day, each and 
all, we shall look back upon its blessed opportunities, upon its 
high responsibilities, with what feelings of self-reproach or of | 
gratitude, who shall say! Let us be wise while we may. 
Let us “lay not up for ourselves treasures upon the earth, | 
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sre moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
ough and steal ; but let us lay up for ourselves treasures in 
aven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
ieves do not break through nor steal.’** 


1 St. Matt. vi. 19. 


SERMON XIII. 


THE DIVINE INDWELLING A MOTIVE TO 
HOLINESS. 


1 Cor. iii. 16. 


Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you ? 


HIS kind of appeal is very characteristic of St. Paul’s 
rapid turns of thought, and also of his habit of bringing 
religious convictions to bear sharply and importunately upon 
religious practice. There are other appeals to the same effect 
in this very Epistle, and their purpose is obvious. 
The Corinthian Christians were guilty of sins beth against 
purity and charity. The popular idolatries of Corinth, 
ageravated by the commercial and maritime importance of the 
place, would probably have exposed them to considerable 
temptations to unclean living ; and they had even learned 
look with self-complacency upon evils which were not tolerated 
by heathen opinion. And so little did they understand the 
love which was due to their brethren in Christ, that they 
evidently regarded the Church as only another form of politi al 
life, with its natural divisions of opinion and its heated passion 
and its pervading earthly taint. For both evils the remedia. 
truth is one and the same :—Christians are members of a 
society which the Spirit inhabits, because He dwells in them 
individually, and so has made them collectively the Body of 
Christ. To the one it is said, “‘ Know ye not that your bodies 
are the members of Christ ?”’? to the other, “ Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you?” 

I. Let us consider the fact to which the Apostle appeals ; 
“Ye are the temple of God ;” “the Spirit of God dwelleti 
in you.” 

1 1 Cor. vi. 15. 
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1. This is not, first of all, merely a recognition of the presence 
of God in nature. Doubtless, the sense of God’s encompassing, 
_all-pervading life must be one of the main factors in the thought 
of every thinking man who believes in the existence and 
spirituality of God. He conceives of God as the Being from 
Whom it is literally impossible to escape. ‘ Whither shall I 
o then from Thy Spirit ? or whither shall I go then from 
_ Thy Presence ? if I climb up into heaven, Thou art there: if 
_ I go down to hell, Thou art there also. If I take the wings 
of the morning, and remain in the uttermost parts of the sea ; 
even there also shall Thy Hand lead me ; and Thy Right Hand 
shall hold me.”’? 

God, the everywhere present, enwrapping, upholding, pene- 
trating through and through each creature of His Hand, yet 
in His Uncreated Essence distinct from all, is before the 
Psalmist’s soul. Man, if he would, cannot be where God is 
not, cannot place himself outside this all-pervading ubiquity of 
God. Thus the universe is the temple of God, and the Spirit 
of God dwells in it. This is the most direct lesson of Psalm 
_¢iy., which is appointed for this afternoon’s service. God is as 
truly present with the lowest as with the highest forms of 
life: Heis as present with the lowest, and wildest, and fiercest 
animals, with every variety of tree and plant, with primary 
rocks, and with slow processes of mineral transformations 
proceeding through unmeasured ages deep beneath the earth’s 
st, with heavenly bodies, moving, in their undeviating 


men, as with archangels. He cannot but be thus everywhere 
present ; He cannot contract His illimitable Being, and make 
orners in His universe where He is not. And there are not, 
_ properly speaking, degrees of His Presence, although there are 
Various modes of its manifestation. He is everywhere, in all 
the proper intensity and force of His Being, simply because 
| He is God. 

2. Yet the Apostle does not mean that the Corinthian 
Christians were only God’s temple as being a part of His 
universe. For, obviously, man, as man, is differently related 
to the Divine Omnipresence from anything else in nature. 
Man alone can feel it, can acknowledge it, can respond to it. 
God is just as present with a plant or an animal as with man ; 
but neither animal nor plant is conscious of the Divine contact ; 
both animal and plant offer only the homage of an unconscious 
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obedience to God’s law. Man, however, can know and adore 
his God, by the homage of his intelligence and of his moral 
freedom ; and thus the human soul is a temple of God, in a 
distinct sense from any of the lower forms of life. It is a 
living temple, whereof each wall, each pillar, each cornice. 
nay, the arches and the very floor, are instinct with the life 
whether of thought or feeling, so designed and proportioned 
as even by their silent symmetry to show forth their Maker’s 
praise. Such is the original draft of the soul of man; it was: 
to bea true temple of God, nor even in its ruins is it altogether 
unvisited by Him. The moral and mental life of man among 
the heathen bears abundant traces of heavenly aid. Not 
merely because God sustains all mental powers, whether they 
promote or retard His work and His Glory, but because God 
is strictly the author of all good thoughts and truths which 
heathens have reached, as He is the strength of all natural 
goodness which heathens have practised. He is the giver of 
all the gifts which the Greek or the Indian may possess, no less 
than of the higher and distinct inspirations of Hebrew Prophets 
and of Christian Apostles. “Every good gift and every 
perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father 
of lights.”"4 

Yet St. Paul did not mean that the communicants of the 
Church of Corinth were only God’s temple in the same sense 
as the heathen priests, and philosophers, and prostitutes who 
thronged the neighbouring temple of Aphrodite. For although 
God is present to the thought and impulse of all beings whom 
He sustains in life, so far as to sustain them, He is not present 
so as to approve and bless, when the powers which He has 
given are perverted by His creature to the production of that 
which He hates, and which would, if it were possible, destroy 
Him. There is a sense, indeed, in which man in his natural 
sinful state is less properly a temple of God than is irrational 
nature. For the trees and beasts have done nothing to insult 
God, nothing to grieve Him, nothing to limit His authority o1 
to defy His Will ; whereas the soul of fallen man is in a con 
dition of normal contradiction, not to arbitrary rules laid down 
by God, but to the very essence of His Being, to those con- 
stituent moral truths which are rooted in God’s eternal Self- 
consciousness, and which—God being what He is—could not 
be other than as they are. But to those among Adam’s 
children who are alive in Jesus Christ, God manifests His 
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wresence by His Spirit; and this manifestation makes them 
His temples in an altogether intenser sense than is possible 
for unregenerate man. 
3- The Presence referred to by the Apostle is not only the 
Presence of the Holy Ghost in the Church. Primarily, indeed, 
the words imply that truth. “ Ye are ithe temple of God,” 
“the Spirit of God dwelleth in” or “among you.” It is 
‘indeed in the Church as a whole, and not in the individual, 
that the full majesty of the Spirit’s Presence is to be witnessed. 
The “ whole body of the Church is governed and sanctified ” 
by the Spirit, in a deeper sense than any individual can be. 
In spite of human errors, the sensible tokens of the Spirit's 
Presence fill the whole house wherein, through their successors, 
Apostles sit to rule and to prophecy until the end of time. In 
spite of human lukewarmness, tongues of fire, kindling into 
burning words the soul’s consciousness of the sublimest truth, 
and the rushing mighty wind, endowing a company of feeble 
peasants with a heaven-sent impulse to save and_ bless 
humanity, live on through the ages, not as the monopoly of 
the recipients of such gifts, but as the appanage and endow- 
ent of the holy Body. And there are promises attaching to 
the Spirit’s Presence, which the Church, and she alone, can 
ealize. The Church alone, and not the individual; the 
hurch alone, and not any fragment of the Church; not, for 
instance, even the great Latin Patriarchate, between the tenth 
and sixteenth centuries, severed already from the East, but 
jot as yet itself further subdivided by the Reformation ; only 
the entire body, acting collectively or by fair and recognized 
epresentation, is really warranted in the certainty of guidance 
into all the truth.’ And in the same way, of the whole body 
one can we say that, through the preserving breath and vital 
f orce of the Spirit, it will never fail? Particular Churches, 
diocesan, national, provincial, patriarchal, may become heretical ; 
ntire continents may be lost to Christ for centuries ; much 
may individuals, the saintliest, the most gifted, after 
they have preached to others, themselves become cast away. ° 
for as the source of her corporate infallibility, as the con- 
servative force which makes her utter failure impossible, the - 
Divine Spirit is given only to the collective Church; nor 
® the misunderstandings or the errors whereby man has 
tarred the Spirit’s work, imply that the one gift is per- 
lanently withdrawn, any more than the losses and divisions 
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of Christendom, or the advances of unbelief, can threaten, 
however remotely, the guarantees which assure her possession 
of the other. 

Doubtless the Church is the Kinda the Home, the 
Temple of the Spirit; but how ? The Spirit governing the 
Church is not like a human monarch, controlling his subjects, 
so to speak, as a force above and without them. The Spirit] 
is not only an atmosphere, in which the Church’s members _ 
move and breathe ; He is not any merely external power or 
influence. ‘The Presence of the Spirit in the Church is’ 
realized by His Presence in the separate souls of her children. 
He is given without measure to the whole, because He is 
given in a measure to each. Although He lives in souls 
because He lives in the Church, yet the collective Chureh is 
the Temple of Deity, not as being a vast abstraction, having 
no relations to concrete and appreciable realities, but because 
the souls of regenerated Christians, which in their totality 
compose the Church, are already so many tenements which 
the Heavenly Guest vouchsafes to inhabit and to bless. And 
here it is that we touch upon the real groundwork of the 
Apostle’s appeal. 

4. The Presence upon which he insists is ultimately a 
Presence in the individual. It differs from the Presence o 
the Spirit with saints and prophets under the Jewish Covenan 
and still more from the occasional visits which He may have 
vouchsafed to heathens, in that, so far as the Will of the Giver 
is concerned, it is normal and continuous. ‘The Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you.” No passing visit is here, no suddei 
but transient illumination, no power, fitfully given and sud- 
denly withdrawn. ‘I will dwell in them, and walk in them 
and I will be their God, and they shall be My people.”* Suelv 
was to be the law of the Messianic Kingdom: each of its 
subjects was to be gifted with an inward Presence of the Holy 
One. 

This Presence carries with it the gift of a new nature—the 
nature of God’s sinless Son. The Spirit is the Spirit of Christ, 
because He makes us Christ’s members.? According to the 
New Testament, His work is not distinct from the work of 
Christ, as if the work of Christ for man upon earth altogether 
ended at the Ascension, and that of the Spirit began on the 
Day of Pentecost. On the contrary, the action of the Spirit 
in the Church is the prolongation of Christ’s work in 
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Christian history. It is the extension, it is, with due limita- 
ions we may say, the perpetuation of the Incarnation, in its 
power of making humanity partakers of the Divine Nature. 
Therefore, “if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of His.’ Along with this Spirit comes the gift of a new 
moral being, a new capacity and direction to the affections and 
the will, a clear perception of truth by the renewed intelligence. 
“Tf any man be in Christ, he is the new creation.”*? ‘The 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus makes free from the 
aw of sin and death.”*® “ The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.” * All this is but the result, the accompaniment 
of the gift of gifts itself, of the great characteristic gift of the 
New Covenant, of the Divine indwelling really vouchsafed to 
ach faithful Christian soul. And it becomes us to-day to 
emember that this gift dates from the morning of the first 
Jhristian Pentecost. 

‘Il. If we have difficulty in habitually realizing such a 
ruth, it is, I believe, because we fail to do justice in our 
rdinary thoughts to that higher side of our composite being, 
hich is the seat of the Spirit’s Presence within us. Man is 
ot merely a perishing animal gifted with life, a yvxy: he is 
m immortal spirit, a wvedua. Our Lord and His Apostles 
istinguish carefully between the life of the animal human 
rganism, which becomes extinct at death, and the immaterial, 
ilivisible essence, which is indestructible, and which is -the 
sat and scene of the Divine Presence. Thus our Lord excuses 
he Disciples, when sleeping in the garden of Gethsemane, by 
fawing this distinction: “The spirit indeed is willing, but 
ie flesh is weak.”® Thus, at the moment of His death, He 
ommends His own Spirit into the hands of the Father. 
Here it is obvious that His Spirit cannot be the Divine and 
Almighty Being; the word must describe a created being 
eding, in some sense, protection and succour ; it stands for 
tf part of Christ’s Human Nature Which did not become 
animate at death. Conformably with this, St. Peter speaks 
our Lord as having been put to death in the flesh, but 


@ spirits in prison.’ Here too Scripture clearly recognizes 
it which remains of man after death, as a conscious intelli- 
ce capable of understanding the Good News of God. St. 
tom. viii. 9. Pan, Vs 17 > Rom. viii. 2. * Gal..v; 22: 
| * St. Matt. xxvi.qt. ° St. Luke xxiii. 46. 7 1 St. Pet. iii. 19. 
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John alludes to living men as he might speak of disemb 
spirits, simply as centres of thought and knowledge: “ Ey 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, 
of God.”? St. Paul gives point to this language by his wi 
known trichotomy, as it is called, in his First Epistle to 
Thessalonians. “I pray God your whole spirit and soul 
body be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lor 
Jesus Christ.”* Did St. Paul, then, believe that man has ¢ 
triple and not merely a double nature? Much discussion has 
been expended upon this question; but it is in reality 
question of words. St. Paul’s contrast between the flesh and 
the spirit, in the Epistle to the Galatians and elsewhere, show 
that he usually associated the animal life or woxy with th 
animated body ; and that he contrasted this merely anima 
vitality with the living spirit, which is above and distinet froi 
it. A life according to the flesh is a life in which ani Z 


within man, itself es and reinforced - the eternal ee 
of God.’ In like manner, the spiritual man (avevpatexéds) i 
contrasted both with the man of animal life, and with the ma 
of the flesh (Wuxuxds or capkixds), as being two aspects of th 
same thing ;* and St. Paul does not really present us with a 
analysis of the constitutive parts of human nature, differin 
from that*of his Divine Master. 

Now this clear recognition of the distinctness of the huma 
spirit from the animal life of man, which we find in the N 
Testament, has at certain times been obscured in the popul: 
Christian thought of later days. When the Christian revelatii 
made its way into the world of Graeco-Roman ideas, it first 
all came into contact with the dualism of Plato, which regarde 
body and soul as distinct substances, and which thus offered 
the Christian apologists a convenient philosophical basis f 
the defence and explanation of their faith. But some of the 
at least applied the language of Scripture respecting the spirit 
to the Platonic conception of the soul ; and thus the spirit can 
to be conceived of as a part of the animal soul, or at any ra 
as the sum of its higher faculties. In the scholastic peri 
the same practical result may be traced to the influence 
Aristotle. With Aristotle there is only one real substan 

? 1 St. John iv. 3. 2 1 Thess. v. 23. 3 Gal. v. 16- 


* 1 Cor. ii. 14-iii. 4. See as to this Auberlen’s art., “ Geist der M 
sehen,” in Herzog’s Real-Encyl., vol. iv. p. 732. 
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whether it be formalized matter or materialized form. Aristotle’s 
language about the nature of the soul is not consistent with 
itself ; on the whole, he seems to have held that the soul is 
‘the supra-sensible form of the ensouled body.”? But the 
Christian revelation was already committed to the soul’s 
immortality ; and it was difficult to see how a being could be 
immortal unless it was an independent substance, an “ aliquid 
quod substat et cui nihil substat.” Hence Scholasticism pro- 
ed the idea of substantial forms—* forme substantiales.” 


Christian. The soul, thus conceived of, belongs equally to 
vegetables, to animals, and to men. There were vegetable, 
animal, and reasonable souls. In man the reasonable soul 
mld only be also the animal soul; the zvedyza of Scripture 
vas the Yyvyx7 of Scripture. But if the reasonable soul was 
also the animal life-principle, why was it anything more than 
he life of a plant or of an animal, at a higher point of finish 
md development ; why was it immortal unless they were ? 
t must be admitted, that although the idea of the soul, as a 
easonable and independent being, created immediately by 
god, was never lost sight of, its close popular identification 
vith the animal life-principle during long periods of Christian 
listory has supplied arguments against its spiritual essence to 
2 more acute materialists. And the formula, “I think, 
herefore I am,” which has been so fruitful in philosophy, 
as not been without its indirect services to Christian theology. 
| has given an experimental base to the revealed repre- 
entation of a spirit, as of a self-determining being, conscious 
f its thought and of its freedom, conscious thus of its 
divisible oneness, conscious that it is an indestructible seat 
; personality.* 
‘It is this truth which the Pentecostal Gift presupposes. 
t intimate, absorbing, transforming gift of Himself by 
presupposes a recipient, unlike all creatures that merely 
wand feel, while they are incapable of reflective thought 
1 of absolutely free self-determination. Man, as an immortal 


irit, is the temple of God. But how the Divine Spirit enters 


' Ritter, Anc. Phil. iii. p. 245. De An. ii. 4. A friend refers me to the 
ussages quoted i in Zeller’s Philosophie der Griechen, 2ter Theil., 2te Abtb., 

. 234-246, which warrant a higher estimate of Aristotle’s psychology 
an that hg above. But Aristotle does not seem to have been consistent 


See this traced by G. C. Mayer, art. “Geist,” in Wetzer and Wette’s 
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into and tenants the human, who shall say? The ideas o 
extension, of inclusiveness, belong in fact to matter ; 
Uncreated Essence is as immaterial as the created. But just 
so far as any one of us bears constantly in mind the imma- 
teriality of his real self, can he understand the high privilege 
to which he is called in Christ. Not, however, that the Pre- 
sence of the Spirit leaves man’s lower nature unsanctified an¢ 
unblessed. The Presence of the Spirit, having its seat in the 
immortal spirit of man, is inseparable from the Presence of the 
Incarnate Christ, Who renews and transforms, by incorporation 
with Himself, man’s lower life of animal instinet and feeling 
This sanctification of man’s whole being radiates from the saneti- 
fication of his inmost self-consciousness, involving the self 
dedication to God of that imperishable centre of life, of that 
“J,” which is at the root of all feeling and all thought, whieh 
is each man’s true, indivisible, inmost “self. 

Ill. Let us observe, in the substance of the Apostle’s ap 
peal, all the conditions of a really powerful religious motive. — 

1. Of these the first is, that the truth or fact appealed t 
should not be an open question in the mind of the person te 
whom the appeal is made. Not that considerations which are 
regarded as only probable, or as open to dispute, have no mora 
weight whatever: they have a great deal of weight in min 
which are not balancing between good and evil, but are pei 
plexed by having to decide between opposite courses of eo! 
duct, neither of which could fairly be regarded as culpable 
But a disputed fact or doctrine-is of no use whatever for th 
purpose of inciting to unwelcome duty or of resisting tempta 
tions to welcome gratification. The force and the weapon 
which may suffice to keep order in the streets of a well-d 
posed capital would be of little service against a great mili 
enemy, whose cavalry is sweeping all before it in the o 
country. Indeed, those of us who have been in the habit ¢ 
watching ourselves at all accurately, must know that the wi 
soon takes alarm at the approach of a motive which is likelj 
to interfere with the attainment of a cherished object; an 
that at its bidding the intellect becomes particularly acute i 
discovering and urging objections against the claims of the) 
interfering motive. Therefore the motive which is to resist 
strong pressure must, if possible, be impregnable : a challenge 
or discredited thesis will not do the stern work for which % 
truth, accepted by the understanding as practically axiomati 
is required. 
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St. Paul’s appeal, then, to the inward Presence of the Holy 
Ghost, is of itself conclusive as to the faith of the Church of 
Corinth. St. Paul wanted, if I may so speak, all the moral 
everage that he could command ; nothing would have served 
s purpose that was not an unquestioned « certainty. St. Paul 
wished by his appeal to bring into the field a power of will 
‘sufficiently strong to make head against a large body of per- 
verted opinion, reinforced by two energetic and almost univer- 
sal passions. He might as well have been silent altogether as 
have invoked the aid of a precariously-held or controverted 
loctrine. All half-beliefs give way before strong torrents of 
social pressure or of personal inclination. If such half-beliefs 
are to be discussed with any chance of strengthening them, it 
must be at times when passion has nothing to gain by stunting 
their growth or by rooting them up. If the idea of an inward 
esence in the soul had been a theory of a few refined and 
speculative minds, or the faith of a small school within the 
Church having a turn for mystical theology; if it had been 
anything else or less than the deep, broad, popular, strong, 
ineradicable faith of every Christian, as a Christian ; it would 


is appeal of St. Paul. St. Paul’s “ Know ye not?” means 
that his readers had no doubt of the Presence of the Holy 
Ghost among them and in them; and he appeals to it, as to 
@ shining of the sun in the heavens, as to a fact which 
umong them at least was beyond dispute. 
_ 2. A second condition of a strong religious motive, is that 
it shall rest upon a positive and not upon a merely negative 
conviction. Not that a negative faith, so to term it, has no 
power; it has just so much power as is necessary to assert 
itself. Men have died in the extremity of pain, not only on 
ehalf of what they have believed to be positive truths, but 
simply as a preferable alternative to acquiescence in what they 
have accounted falsehoods. Yet the conviction that a creed is 
false, is only powerful as a motive to action so long as you 
re confronted with that creed. When the false creed is ‘out 
sight, the conviction of its falsehood has no independent 
ul permanently substantial existence ; the existence of the 
onviction was merely relative, relative to the creed which has 
ow disappeared. This is a point which requires to be insisted 
»48 men are apt to imagine that the moral force of resistance 
a particular creed will be continuously as operative as 
® resistance itself may have been momentarily vehement. 
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Whereas, in point of fact, every negative conviction has on y 
strength to impel us in one particular direction; and, as a 
religious motive, it collapses altogether when you lose sight of 
the enemy who has provoked it into life. 
Suppose, for instance, that St. Paul had only insisted upon 
the social evils of party warfare, or upon the speculative 
absurdities involved in the cultus of Aphrodite. Party spirit 
might be a social mischief ; but to crush the passions which 
produce it, you need a strong positive truth. Aphrodite might 
be a disreputable shadow ; but unless something could be done 
besides demonstrating her nonentity, little would have been 
gained in this human world for the cause of virtue. i 
We are justified, not by our rejection of error, but by ow 
acceptance of truth. To accept truth, it may be necessary 
enough to reject error; but it is truth, positive truth, which 
illuminates and inv igorates the soul of man. To recognize 
the nonexistence of heat is not, cannot do more than clear 
away obstructions to our real improvement ; we are only 
made better and stronger, by what is. St. Paul does not say, 
Know ye not the moral indefensibility of party spirit, or t 
religious indefensibility of the popular paganism? He does 
say, “ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ?” 
3. A third condition of a strong working religious motive is, 
that it shall rest upon what is felt to be a present truth. 
that the memories of the past or the anticipations of 
future are without moral power. The future or the past m 
be just as certain as the present ; but they appeal less direet 
to the imagination. It has been remarked, that those wh 
profess to unravel the scroll of unfulfilled prophecy with 
certainty, do not always regulate their worldly concerns in the 
way which might be expected from their published convictions: 
It is not that “they are insincere ; but only that, between the 
actual present and the approaching future of which they are s¢ 
certain, various contingencies, as they feel, may arise, upot 
the effects of which they cannot calculate. All men know 
that they will die; yet how few seriously prepare for death 
All serious Christians believe in the Day of Judgment ; ye 
who among ourselves looks forward to it, in the same practical 
spirit with: which we prepare for the next examination in the 
schools? The truth is, that the moral importunity of t 
future is arrested by the imagination, which suggests a varie 
of intervening contingencies, not contradicting the ultimate 


- « 
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_ And as with the future, so with the past. The ascertained 

ast is indeed certain: “even the gods,” said a heathen, 
“cannot change the past.” But the imagination can rob the 
past of its legitimate moral power, as easily as it can rob the 
future. It can lay stress upon all the difference of moral and 
mental circumstance which separates us from the remote past 
to which the appeal is made, and which is considerable in 
proportion to its remoteness. The culture of the historical 
imagination, as it is termed, has of late years cele the 


the past. Would the examples of the practical eras of 
th which are cited in the Epistle to the Hebrews from the 
Old Testament, have as much weight with an ordinary 
Christian of to-day as with a Christian in the first century ? 
And if not, why not? Partly, no doubt, because most 
Christians now-a-days are less in earnest. But partly also 
ecause we are more keenly alive to the differences of out- 
and inward circumstance which separate either the first 
the nineteenth century of Christianity from the age of the 
Patriarchs. Often these differences are extremely exaggerated, 
as pecially when the will wishes to rid itself of a troublesome 
motive. Often it suits us to forget that the eternal laws of 
God’s providences and of man’s probation, subsist unchanged 
mid the largest change of social, moral, intellectual atmo- 
spheres. It may be natural to suppose that we should have 
een heroes in an age of ignorance, and that we are only 


knowledge. It may be natural; but it is neither wise nor 
eeurate. Yet such a disposition may illustrate the powerless- 
ass of the past to move us, as contrasted with the present. 
e life of a St. Boniface, or of a St. Augustine of England, 
ouses in us a vague sense of curious wonder; but we 
_ @xperience a totally distinct sense of the moral power of 
Christian example, when we hear of the labours of one who, 
_ few years since, walked our streets, prayed in our chapels, 
nd conversed in our halls and common-rooms with our very 
ves, and who now, in honourable rivalry with the brightest 
eeds of faith in bygone days, is winning the Melanesian 
anders to Christ. 
When St. Paul, then, appeals to a strong motive, he appeals 
a present fact. While he works, while they read, Christians 
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are the temple of God; the Spirit of God dwells in them 
St. Paul does not point to an age of miracle which had toned 
down during centuries into an age wherein miracle is “ pro 
seribed by invariable law.” He is not anticipating a future 
gift or judgment, of which the present gives no promise or 
sign. The Day of Pentecost was not to be deemed a day 
apart ; it was merely the first day of the Christian centuries. 
The tongues of fire might no longer be visible; but the gif 
which they symbolized would remain. The Spirit, being the 
Spirit of Christ, had made the Life of Christ to be for ever in 
Christendom, nothing less than a reality of the present. What 
ever the past might have been, whatever the future might yet 
be, one present fact was certain ; the Christian knows himself 
to be a temple of the indwelling Presence. From the moral 
pressure of this conviction, enforcing activity in good, and 
resistance to evil, and the constant homage of an inward worship, 
there is no escape except by a point-blank denial of it. 4 

4. A fourth condition of a strong religious motive is, that it 


impulses of human nature. Doubtless He Who made us knows 
well the moral power of fear; and His revelation certainly 
contains doctrines and threatenings which excite fear to a 
point at which it convulses the whole composite life of ma 
““ My flesh trembleth for fear of Thee, and I am afraid of T 
Judgments.”* This fear of the Lord is often the blesse 
beginning of spiritual wisdom. But while fear exerts even 4 


it does not maintain the Christian life in its loftiness and 
fervour so effectively as do more generous motives. A time 
comes when perfect love casteth out fear. It is true that thi 
passage before us is immediately followed by an appeal t 
fear: “If any man defile the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy; for the temple of God is holy, which temple ye 
are.” But fear is not the first moral idea which would be 


hospitality ; all that invests it with the charm it wears alike 
in the highest and in the lowest civilizations, is called inte 
play by the sense of the Presence of a Divine Guest, W1 

trusts His disarmed Majesty to the chivalry of His subjects 
The recollection of a wife and child at home has ere now 


1 Pg. cxix. 120. 2 1 Cor. iil. 17. 
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stayed the hand of a criminal, who would have been reckless 
if he had had only to think of himself. God commits Himself 
tous; and thus He throws us back upon our sense of generosity. 
We are, it may be, like some children at school, who would 
resist an oppressive discipline to the last, but who are won at 
once by a confidence so much beyond our deserts. Had the 
Apostle said, “ Know ye not that your prudence or your self- 
‘respect should make you peaceable and pure ?” human nature 
would perhaps have muttered that it knew of impulses with 
which self-respect and prudence cannot compete. But the 
Apostle points to the Upper Chamber and to the baptistery, 
and asks, “ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” And Christian 
faith is silent, as in the presence of a Truth, which love has 
made morally irresistible. 
IV. Lastly, be it remarked that this conviction furnishes 
the true basis both for the moral training of children, and for 
eal self-improvement in later life. 
1. When the doctrine of Baptismal Grace was challenged 
some years ago, surprise was expressed by some philosophical 
observers of what was passing, that an abstract question as to 
whether this or that effect did not follow upon the administra- 
tion of the Sacrament, could possibly have excited so much 
strong feeling as was actually the case. “ What can it matter,” 
men said, “ whether, when you pour a little water upon the 
forehead of an infant, it is right to suppose that an invisible 
miracle does or does not take place?” Now the answer is, 
that it does matter a great deal. If only the value of our 
vord’s ordinance and the plain teaching of His Apostles were 
it stake, if it had been possible to connect no practical in- 
_ terests, as they are called, with this or that settlement of the 
controversy, a Christian must have felt that it mattered much. 
But in point of fact, the practical question which was at issue 
_ was this ;—whether Christian doctrine does or does not supply a 
working basis for the education of children, For there was no 
| question then, as in truth no question can reasonably be raised 
by Christians, touching the reality of original sin. The New 
_ Testament and the Church are sufficiently explicit in teaching 


on this point, experience may be invoked with ample 
tin aid of the statements of faith. But is a child, after 
aptism, still without the indwelling Presence ; or is it true, 
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that “ being by nature the child of wrath,” it is hereby m 

“a member of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of 
kingdom of heaven,” in virtue of a real communication of 
Holy Spirit at the administration of the initial Sacrament ? 
The answer to that question is of the utmost practical impor- 
tance to the moral educator. If the baptized child is in reality 
still unblessed and unregenerate, still waiting for some future 
gift of God’s transforming and invigorating grace ; what righ 
has the moral educator to complain if the child is persistently 
disobedient, or ill-tempered, or untruthful? The child has a 
right to say in its secret thoughts to its instructor something 
of this kind: “On the one hand, you tell me that I am an 
unregenerate child, and that until God changes my heart no 
good can ever come of me. But on the other, you expect me 
to produce the fruits of goodness, of real energetic goodness ; 
you expect me to be loving, and unselfish, and obedient, and 
true. Are you not dealing with me in the same way as the 
Egyptians dealt with the “Israelites, when they wished the 
Israelites to make bricks, yet did not give them straw? 
Surely this is not just. Of two things one: either I am not 
all that you mean by unregenerate ; or else, you have no right 
to expect me to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit.” A e 
may think a great deal which it cannot put into words, an 
is especially likely to be alive to the inconsistency of a re 
ligious theory which conflicts with its rudimentary instinct of 
justice. But if, with the Chureh, you tell the child, that since 
its Baptism it is a temple of the Holy One; that by His Holy 
Spirit, the Lord Jesus Christ has made a home in its hed 
that it must not be ungrateful to so.kind and gracious a Friend : 
that it can obey and be truthful, and respectful, and loving, 
it wills, because God enables it to be so; that it must be 
these things, because else God will leave it to itself ;—yor 
appeal to the child’s sense both of justice and of generosity 
In other words, the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration 
really supplies the moral leverage which is essential to al 
effective Christian Education. ‘I never understood the Chureh 
Catechism ”—they are the words of a very thoughtful woma 
—“ until I became a mother, and felt that I had to answei 
to God for the moral training of my children. I do not 
know how I could have even set to work, unless I had 
been sure that He was with them; that I could count upor 
something stronger than anything I myself could give them 
that I could appeal to His Presence and to His gifts.” 
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2. And as with the training of the heart in childhood, so 
with the self-education of later life. It may be true, as S. T. 
Coleridge observes, that motives, or at least that a very con- 
scious and habitual recognition of motives, are “symptoms of 
weakness,” as being “ supplements for the deficient energy of 
the law within us, the living principle.”? In other words, we 
do not always go right, in virtue of a predominant instinct 
which makes right under all circumstances the natural and 
easy course to us. Certainly we can afford to make—certainly 
we cannot help making—this confession ; and therefore, if 
motives are symptoms of weakness, they are not on that 
account to be despised by moral beings who may find it easier 
to say fine things about a manly or a transcendental system of 
ethics, as the case may be, than to act up to that knowledge 
the Will of God which they actually possess. Do not let 
s deceive ourselves, dear brethren ; we need motives, strong 
motives, one and all of us. We need them for purposes of 
action, and for purposes of dogged resistance. We need them, 
to counteract all that gives way and depresses from within, 
and to oppose all that would crush our wills into culpable 
quiescence from without. A few strong motives, perhaps, 
wre better than many weak ones. A few primal truths, to us 
clear, indisputable, cogent, again and again examined and 
proved, and burnished like well-prized weapons, by an admira- 
tion which will not tire of handling them, and held up to view 
ever and anon, that their form and ‘polish may be duly honoured 
in the sunshine of truth, and then only laid up, where they 
ean be seen by the soul’s quick eye, at the moment when they 
e needed for action ;—these are assuredly part of the inner 
iture of every Christian who hopes to pass through this 
world without forfeiting the next. And among these none is 
better and more serviceable than that of the text—the motive 
which appeals to the sanctity, the responsibility, the powers, 
the capabilities implied in that inward Presence of the Eternal 
Spirit, which is the great gift of the New Covenant betweemr 
God and man. In moments of moral surprise, in moments of 
wausual depression, in moments of a felt sense of isolation 
Which threatens to take the heart out of our whole life, in 
moments of spasmodic daring, when ordinary sanctions have, 
it seems, we know not why, lost their hold upon us, it is 
rell to fall back upon the re-assuring, tranquillizing, invigo- 
ating resources of such an appeal as that of the Apostle : 
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* Know ye not that ye are the Temple of G 

Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” Let us en 
words, if not on the walls of our churches, as a ’ 
decoration, yet at least within the sanctuary of that 
temple where the All-seeing notes our opportunities for 
quiring a clear vision and a firm grasp of truth, and still 
the use which we really make of it. 
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HIS OXFORD CONTEMPORARIES HAVE BEEN WONT TO TRACE 
THE POWER AND BEAUTY 


OF A CLEAR AND CONSISTENT FAITH 


- ADVERTISEMENT 


Jr the Sermons contained in this volume nine’ were 
reached by the appointment of successive Vice-Chan- 
cellors, and the remainder in the author’s turns as Select 


they differ eit in ed ited ioa from tha rest. 
Recent discussions in Convocation have seemed to make 
it a duty to reprint that on “The Life of Faith and the 
Athanasian Creed.”® And the Sermon on “ Christ and 
Human Law ”* will possess an interest, at least for a 
yreat many persons, distinct in degree and kind from 
that which any others in the volume could command. 
It was preached at the suggestion of Dr. Hamilton, the 
ate Bishop of Salisbury, w a was at the time lying on 
hat proved to be his deathbed, and in whose hopes and 
ears respecting subjects that lay nearest to his heart the 
riter was permitted to share. The opinions which are 
mbodied in the Sermon are substantially those of this 
evered and lamented prelate, while the author is alone 
sponsible for any faults of treatment or expression. 


* Sermons I1., V., Vi., XI., XII, XIII, XIV., XV., XVI. 
* Sermons vil., XvI. * Sermon vii. * Sermon xvI. 
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) PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


N this Edition a Sermon! which has been preached 
- since the publication of the first edition is inserted 
t the request of some persons who heard it. 
Caurcn, Whitsuntide, 1880. 

' Serm, xvi. 


PREFACE TO THE THIKD Ee 


DVANTAGE has been taken of a new issue of this 
book to add a sermon which has been preached since 

the appearance of the second edition! This sermon con- 
tains a passage” which has been referred to® in terms 
that appear to render necessary a few words of explana- 
tion, especially as no report of the sermon for which the 
author can hold himself responsible has been published 
until now. The passage in question runs as follows :— 


Of late years Oxford has in many ways made herself more useful as a 
place of national education; but she has also been undoing one by one, 
whether under compulsion or deliberately, the ties which have bound 
her from the first days of her existence to the Church of Jesus Christ. 
Recent legislation makes the process of divorce well-nigh complete; 
and those of us who cannot surrender ourselves to illusory hopes know 
full well what is really meant by the forfeiture, with insignificant ex 
ceptions, of those provisions which the Chureh had made for her 
ministers in the Colleges of Oxford. A decade or more of years may 
elapse before the Gatleee Chapels are finally closed for worship, and the 
Theological Faculty is “neni useless for religious purposes or alto- 
gether dissolved. But the arguments which are supposed to warrant 
what has been already done, point no less clearly to the completion | of 
. the secularizing changes ; the few final steps may be perhaps for awhile 
delayed out ee consideration for those who are still here, and have not 
yet forgotten the Oxford which they have loved so dearly in thé past. 


It is to this passage that the most reverend writer in 


1 Serm. XvIu. 2 P. 289. 4 

$ Macmillan’s Magazine, October 1882, p. 418. “Thoughts suggested 

by Mr. Mozley’s Oxford Reminiscences,” by i Archbishop « of Canterbury 
Quarterly Review, October 1882, pp. 522, 523. 
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Macmillun’s Magazine wust have referred as one in 
which the preacher 


warned his hearers that Oxford will in a few years at the most cease to 
be a Christian University (p. 418). 


It will be seen that this is a paraphrase of the language 
actually used. The preacher had confined himself to 
anticipating that, after an interval of time which is 
vaguely indicated, the College Chapels would be closed 
for worship and the Theological Faculty rendered useless 
for religious purposes, or altogether dissolved. These 
measures would not necessarily mean the extirpation of 
istianity in Oxford. They would mean that hence- 
forth it was to receive no recognition in the public system 
of the University and the Colleges. It would depend 
for its maintenance solely upon the efforts of individuals 
outside the University, or upon the efforts of members 
of the University acting solely in their private capacity. 
he University as such would have nothing to say to it. 
__ Instead of discussing this unwelcome prospect, it is the 
fas hion to take refuge in very favourable estimates of 
the present religious condition of the University. 


Many hold, [says the writer in Macmillan,} that amongst Oxford under- 


this somewhat vague statement the terms “real 
eligion” and a “quiet practical way” would obviously 
equire to be defined and illustrated. When we observe 


of the largest Colleges, or listen to the conversation on 
‘Teligious subjects which is common among our abler 


Bi. 
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days of the Oxford Movement, ought to be very real. 
No doubt there are powerful influences on the side of 
religion, for which we may well thank God; such as 
that of the present Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology. 
But these influences are personal and transient. They 
are, it must be feared, less and less in harmony with the 
general system of the place, and with the tone of its 
average representatives. . 

The writers to whom reterence has been made do not 
venture te combat the preacher’s anticipations. They do 
not undertake to say that the Church will continue for 
many a year to retain the College Chapels and the Theolo- 
gical Faculty as her own. For, unhappily, the logic of 
events is too plainly against her doing so. She can plead 
no stronger title to these remaining fragments of her old 
inheritance than she could plead to the fellowships and 
headships of which she has been deprived. She had, in 
deed, every right that the intentions of founders, and the 
clear language of documents, and the usage of centuries 
could give her; the University and its Colleges were 
themselves her own creation. Her encouragement of 
learning was itself originally prompted by her anxiety 
for the interests of religion. But recent changes have 
made short work of these considerations. Fellowships 
founded since the Reformation have been secularized 
just as ruthlessly as those founded at an earlier date. 
The duties and responsibilities attaching to such positions 
have been entirely lost sight of or set aside in a one- 
sided preoccupation for what is supposed to be due toa 
successful competitor in an open examination, be he whe 
or what he may. And thus the governing bodies of the 
Colleges of Oxford will in a few years be generally clubs 
of “laymen,” holding any or no religious belief, but still 
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keeping a chaplain-fellow, or a chaplain who is not a 
fellow, for the sake of appearances, or in deference to the 
letter of an Act of Parliament. 

Can it be supposed that when the majority of the 
fellows of a small college are consciously and avowedly 
hostile to the Church or to Christianity, they will for 
long quietly allow the most interesting of their buildings 
to be used as at present? Surely it is unreasonable to 
anticipate anything of the kind. They will plead that 
their admitted right to the fellowships carries with it a 
further right to control the use of the Chapels, and that 
recent provisions for a continuous use of the Church 
Service in them cannot be considered final. It may be 
urged that the world is not ruled by logic. But logie, 
especially if unanswered, is a powerful factor in pre- 
cipitating events which depend on the will of parties of 
men moving in a given direction; and if the arguments 
which have recently been held sufficient to deprive the 
Church of the headships and fellowships held by her 
ministers for many centuries, are not, for the moment, 
pushed to their natural consequences, it is because a great 
revolution is effected most surely when it is effected 
- gradually, A weapon is not laid aside for good because 
- nothing would be gained by brandishing it in the face of 
a wounded and enfeebled opponent. 

The situation corresponds, mutatis mutandis, to that 
which was created by the Test Act of 1871. That Act 
might have been properly described as an Act for authoriz- 

ing persons not in Holy Orders, and who do not believe 
in Christianity, to teach the sons of Christian parents. 
When its consequences were pointed out, objectors were 
referred to the clerical headships and fellowships still 
- left in the possession of the Church, and they were asked 
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whether the interests of young Churchmen were not thus 
sufficiently provided for. It was replied that too probably 
the clerical headships and fellowships would be sacrificed 
at the first convenient opportunity ; ; but this reply was 
treated as an ungenerous suspicion to which honourable 
men should not have been exposed. 
Ten years had not passed when anew Commission had 
justified the worst fears of the opponents of the Act of 
1871. The single chaplain-fellow who is to be left to the 
Church by recent arrangements in some of the Colleges 
isa doubtful boon. He will be treated with good-natured 
tolerance by the undergraduates ; while the substantially 
lay corporation to which he is to be attached will regard 
him as furnishing a sufficient reason for not electing to 
its fellowships any other clerical representatives of the 
English Church. 
Still less than the Chapels can ihe Divinity professor- 
ships expect, in the natural course of things, to escape. 
Already it has been urged that the Chairs of Hebrew 
and Ecclesiastical History, although attached to Canonries, 
ought to be tenable by “laymen,” that is to say, very 
possibly by accomplished scholars who may hold Chris- 
tianity to be untrue. Nor can any reason be shown 
against extending this demand, if once allowed, to the 
remaining Divinity professorships, with the exception of 
that of Pastoral Theology. It is difficult to see how the 
oceupant of that chair could treat his subject at all 
seriously if he should be a layman, devoted to a scientific 
but also infidel conception of the Christian Religion. 
But Holy Scripture and the Creeds have been handled 
in other countries by unbelieving professors; and perhaps 


1 At Christ Church three students are to be in Holy Orders; at Magdalen 
two fellows. 
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those who reject Christianity altogether have as good a 
‘right to occupy the chairs of Theology as those who 


demand of this kind sooner or later, when graduates, 
not members of the Church, but lecturers in Theology, 
pect, and are elected to be members of the Theological 


These considerations are not addressed to persons who, 
avowedly rejecting the faith of the English Church, have 
promoted the serious changes in question. Such persons 
are perfectly consistent. They have every right to be 
satisfied with their success, if indeed they can shut their 
eyes or feel indifferent to some consequences which may 
yet follow upon it. But earnest Churchmen must surely 
egard the progressive disappearance of the ministers of 
ist from positions which they have filled for centuries 
with very anxious forebodings respecting the future. 
Nor can they share in the easy optimism which flatters 
itself that the epoch of change has at last reached its 
limit, and that the future will differ from the past in 
being shaped by the hopes of those who have been losing 
Rather than by the ambitions of those who have won 
during the last fifteen years. Such optimism is, in truth, 
-a.source of error and of weakness. It lulls Christian 
‘parents into a false security, when they ought to be 
taking necessary precautions if they would preserve the 
faith of their sons who are entering the University. It 
is scarcely less fatal to well-considered efforts to retain 
or improve the scanty advantages which may yet be left 
the Church in Oxford. It is akin to the temper which 
contributed so largely to the forfeiture of the Church’s 
istorical position in the University, by regarding it with 
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apathetic self-satisfaction, instead of with the 
anxiety due to a great and sacred trust. If, as is nat 
it be welcome to those who are, in whatever degree, 
answerable for the Church’s recent losses, is it loyal to 
the cause and faith of our Lord Jesus Christ ? 

In no age has Jeremiah been the most popular of 
prophets. But to look unwelcome facts in the face is 
not necessarily to despair of the brighter future of a great 
institution, much less of the fortunes of the Kingdom of 
God in this human world. . 


Curist CHURCH, 
Epiphany, 1883. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH AiO " 


N this Edition some verbal corrections have beer 
made, but none which appear to call for particular 
notice. 


Curist CHURCH, 
All Saints’ Day, 1886. 
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SERMON I. 


PREJUDICE AND EXPERIENCE. 


St. Jonn i. 46. 


lathanael said unto him, Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth 2 
Philip saith unto him, Come and see. 


FHE main purpose of the fourth Evangelist was to show, by 
i a careful selection from our Lord’s words and works, 
hat was the full and momentous truth respecting his Divine 
erson.' But subordinate to this object there were others ; 
J among these it was of importance to dispose of an objection, 
thich would have been urged often and earnestly at the close 
the Apostolical age. If the miracles of Christ were such 
s the earlier Evangelists had described, how was it, men 
ked, that they did not produce a more general conviction of 
is Divine Mission among His countrymen and contemporaries ? 
he answer which the fourth Gospel gives to this question is 
effect, that the conduct and temper of the Jews furnishes a 
ficient explanation of their insensibility to the real value of 
@ miracles of Christ. ‘The picture of the Jews which is 
esented by the fourth Evangelist offers some undeniable 
joints of contrast to that which meets us in the first three 
spels. The first three Gospels describe several individual 
ews with marked lights and shadows of personal character ; 
° fourth Gospel refers to them as a class with an average 
it of thought and feeling. There is no inconsistency 
yetween these ‘representations ; ; and here, as elsewhere, St. 
m says enough to serve his immediate purpose, without at 
mplying that it is exhaustive, or more than a selection 
m the rich materials before him. “The Jews,” as he 
eribes them, are morally and spiritually, rather than in- 
ectually, deficient, and dull; they are at no loss for 


1 St. John xx. 31. 
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ingeniously captious arguments, but they are deaf to 
persuasive eloquence of spiritual beauty. Face to face w 
the Light of the World, Who, as the Evangelist is persuaded 
has only to be contemplated steadily by the true spirit’s eye 
in order to be forthwith adored, the Jews arm themsely 
with the weapons of a petty dialectic, which betrays a wary 
and narrowness in the moral sympathies, even more than any 
intellectual wrongheadedness or religious ignorance. Thus 
the dialogues of the Gospel are an illustration of the thesis 
that “the Light shineth in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehended it not ;”* they show us how it was that the Incar- 
nate Word came unto the people which was, in virtue of its 
past history, especially His own, and which, although His own 
did not receive Him.* 

One great misery of this Jewish temper was that it kep 
men at a distance from our Lord. Physically, indeed, thi 
Jews were close to Him ; but spiritually they lived in anothe 
sphere of being. As they heard His language with the out 
ward ear, and then set themselves to confute it; so the} 
beheld His works with the bodily eye, but saw in then 
nothing higher than a skill which eluded detection. Th 
reason was, according to the Evangelist, because both th 
words and works could only be placed in their true perspectiy 
by souls who were already in some sort of willing contaeé 
however tentative and provisional, with the Person of th 
Speaker and Worker. St. John, indeed, does not depreciat 
the evidential force of the miracles to which our Lord Himse 
appealed :° each of the seven miracles which the Evangeli 
describes is in some way pre-eminent, and the greatest of a 
the recorded miracles of Christ is described by St. John alone? 
But the tendency of his narrative is to discourage exaggerated 
expectations as to the power of miracles by themselves f 
create faith; he does not allow us to suppose that they wi 
enforce a conviction by sheer intellectual constraint in the 
case of those who are morally and spiritually indisposed te 
embrace it. Even the most startling miracle was not me 
to stand unaided and alone: in the design of providence 
was to co-operate with the attractive power of a Fault] 
Character, appealing persuasively to the moral sense. W 
the moral sense was paralysed, a miracle naturally appeared 
the understanding only in the light of an unusual or unwelco 


1 St. Jobn i. 5. 2 St. John i. 11. 
3 St. John x. 38. St. Matt. xi. 4,5. Cf Heb. ii. 4. ‘ St, John x 
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occurrence, for which it was presumed some explanation, 
natural or artificial, must be forthcoming. A miracle becomes 
an intellectual challenge which irritates, where it is not the 
companiment of a moral influence which wins. To be in 
intimate contact with the Person of Christ, the Word Incar- 
nate, manifesting forth His Glory; to gaze upon Him, not 
fitfully, but constantly, earnestly, penetratingly ; to learn at 
Jength to see in His words and works the harmonious product 
of His superhuman Personality, a perpetual radiation from the 
Life of the All-Perfect Being; this was what St. John 
desired for his countrymen, as being what he had experienced 
himself. But it was precisely this for which the leading moral 
tures of their peculiar temper so seriously indisposed the 
ews: and the result is exhibited in St. John’s narrative. 
He leads us on step by step to a double climax, in which the 
evidence for Christ’s claims and His rejection by the Jews 
alike reach the highest point conceivable. On the one hand, 
arus is raised from the dead : on the other, the Son of God 
crucified. 

If the fourth Gospel thus sets itself to explain why it was 
t the Jews did not receive the Light of the World mani- 
ted among them, it naturally completes this explanation by 
showing, i in the way of contrast, how it was that the diseiples 
did receive Him. The disciples, too, had had their difficulties 
in the way of faith: they came of the same stock as their 
mbelieving contemporaries ; they breathed the same _intel- 
tual and originally the same moral atmosphere ; they were 
fed by the same truths and warped by the same prejudices. 
But they placed themselves morally and spiritually in contact 
with the Person of Christ, the Incarnate Word, and from Him 
there streamed forth upon their souls a power which made 
them His. This is the Evangelist’s inner sense when he tells 
us, as if incidentally, that the two disciples of the Baptist 
came and saw where Jesus dwelt ;) or that Andrew brings his 
own brother Simon to Jesus;* or that St. Philip meets 
Nathanael’s @ priori objection to the prophetic or spiritual 
associations of Nazareth by the simple invitation, ‘Come and 
see,” 


1 St. John i. 39. 2 Tbid. 42. 3 Ibid. 46. 
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Nathanael comes before our Lord as the victim and exponent 
of a popular prejudice. It was one of several irrational pre 
judices which went to make up the dull or passionate hostility 
shown towards Jesus Christ by the Jewish opinion of the time, 
When Philip, in his eager enthusiasm, announces that in 
Jesus from Nazareth was to be found the fulfilment of all the 
choicest hopes with which the Mosaic and prophetical writing; 
had inspired the noblest souls in Israel, Nathanael bluntly asks 
whether any good thing can come out of Nazareth. 

Why should no good come out of Nazareth ? What was 
the nature of this presumption against Nazareth ? Did it re 
on some political or social feeling, the exact ground of which 
may have been guessed at by later tradition, but the true 
reason of which is lost ? Or was its motive theocratic ? Doe 
“good” in Nathanael’s mouth mean that specifie good whiel 
in the judgment of every religious Israelite lay in the fulfil 
ment of the Messianic promise? Is it his meaning that if the 
new Prophet announced Himself as from Nazareth, the eas 


knows that the Messianic King is to be born in Bethlehem 
little indeed among the cities of Judah, yet “not the least, 
considering its theocratic rank, and the extraordinary honot 
that awaited it?* Oris Nathanael swayed by some popula 
saying, which altogether warps his judgment; and whi 
whatever may have been its historical origin, has placed th 
Galilean village under a religious ban, so that any dispositio 
to expect from‘ it a message of truth or an effort of virtue ¢ 
once ineurs rebuke or even ridicule ? : 

Decide this question as we may, there é¢an be no do 
about the strength of Nathanael’s prejudice against Nazareth 
Nor, let us remark, was he, as yet, morally the worse fey 
entertaining it. Himself a native of Galilee, he had heai 
Nazareth depreciated all his life, and he simply gave expres 
sion to a conviction which it had not occurred to him to ques 
tion. He held it, together with his other opinions and beliefs) 
with honest tenacity. If the intellectual furniture of om 
several minds could be examined and catalogued, it woul 
probably be found that we are most, if not all of us, to 4 
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rtain extent in Nathanael’s couditiou: we have received 
rom our elders an assortment of prepossessions which com- 
me with the highest of truths the least tenable of assumptions. 
fost of us who think at all are engaged, throughout our lives 
| revising at least some portion of this hereditary mental 
tock. Some men, it may be feared, only succeed in ridding 
hemselves of priceless truths, while they cling on uninquir- 
tly to stupid superstitions ; as was his case. who had no 
ith in the truth of Christ’s Resurrection, but would on no 
ecount forget to turn his money in his pocket at the sight of 
he new moon. 

Now, so long as an untenable prejudice lies dormant in 
e mind, and its holder has not been called upon to con- 
ider its worth, he is not necessarily the worse for holding it. 
fathanae]’s prejudice against Nazareth was quite without 
mndation. Yet we know on the highest authority that he 
as an Israelite indeed, in whom was no guile Although 
he victim of a serious misapprehension, he had not trifled 
th his sense of truth, and the consequence was that his 
stake did not permanently injure him. Nathanael is the 
e of that simple goodness in union with narrow. prejudice 


ethren, it is well to be large-minded ; but there are worse 
ings in the moral world than “‘ Philistinism.” It is better 
} be cramped and narrowed by unexamined prejudice, than 
hold one conviction with the earnestness which would 
‘ompt you to make sacrifices for it. It is better to be making 
@ most of some onesided or imperfect creed, which is a local 
+ temporary compound of truth and error, than to pass 
rough life with a feeble interest in all religions ; an interest 
comprehensive and so diluted as to involve conviction of 
ve truth of none :— 


“Sitting apart, holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all.” 


Nathanael was wrong about Nazareth: but he was near to 
e Truth and Wisdom with which, throughout all time, 
zareth is associated. 

And yet, althongh a man may hold to a misapprehension 
th such entire honesty of purpose that his moral nature is 
® intact, the misapprehension is undoubtedly a misfortune. 
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It is some disaster for any mind to hold any one thing for 
truth that is untrue, however insignificant it be, or however 
honestly it be held. It is a greater disaster when the false 
prejudice bars the way to some truth behind it, which, but for 
it, would find an entrance to the soul; and the greatness o 
the disaster will in this case be measured by the importance 
of the excluded truth. There are false prejudices which shut 
out no truth, and which lead to no error. If it is better to be 
without them, they may be tolerated without much difficulty. 
But a prejudice which keeps us from knowing a good man, or 
from recognising a great truth, is to be seriously deplored. 
What would Nathanael be thinking of his prejudice against 
Nazareth now, if it had really kept him back from discipleship 
to the Lord of Life ? 

In the sub-apostolic age, there was a persuasion abroad in 
heathen society that the Christians devoured little children 
This misapprehension was doubtless traceable to the current 
language employed by the first Christians on the subject of 
the Eucharist ; their true meaning would never have occurred 
to a pagan who chanced to hear them. Yet how complete a 
barrier, not to say against conversion, but against any con- 
tact whatever with the “ewitiabilis superstitio,” must have 
been erected by a real belief that Christians were guilty of so 
inhuman a crime! How many souls may not such a pre- 
possession have kept back, only too effectually, from all that 
Christ’s Gospel had to give them ! 

Observe St. Philip’s way of dealing with Nathanael. Phili 
might have argued, either that the prejudice against Nazareti 
rested on no sure foundation, or that, whatever its truth, 
Jesus belonged to Nazareth in so limited and temporary a 
sense, that the reputation of the place did not touch Him of 
His claim to fulfil the Messianic prophecies. This, perhaps, 


Philip takes a shorter course. His object is not to put himself| 
argumentatively in the right by vindicating Nazareth, or by} 
SON that it does not stand in his way: he only wants f 


the ‘Son of God. He is connie that if Nathanael can only 
see Him, speak with Him, breathe the atmosphere that su 
rounds Him, feel the Divine majesty and tenderness whie 
had already won himself, the prejudice against Nazareth 
simply be forgotten. ‘ Philip saith unto him, Come and see. 
The objection might be discussed at another time; but 
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immediate value of the objection might be settled at once by 
the simple process of contact with Him to Whose claims it 
was apparently fatal. 


TY: 


St. Philip’s invitation has, obviously enough, a very wide 
range of applicability. There is no department of the kingdom 
of truth whose representatives may not echo the “ Come and 
see” of the Apostle. Scientific, historical, moral, as well as 
theological truth, may and must proclaim, in such terms as 
these, their anxiety to be approached and examined. Nor 
would such applications of the text involve an overstraining of 
it; since, properly speaking, all truth is in one sense religious 
truth. It leads ultimately up to God; it is what it is by His 
Will and authority. As “all true virtue, wherever found, is a 
ray of the Life of the All-Holy ; so all solid knowledge, all 
really accurate thought, descends from the Eternal Reason, 
and ought, when we apprehend it, to guide us upwards to 
Him. “This was a consideration upon which the teachers of 

he great Christian School of Alexandria were wont to dwell. 

y means of it they bridged over chasms between much of 
what was true in the Platonic philosophy, representing as it 
did the most active speculation of the time, and the Revelation 
of God in Christ. All truth is indeed the inheritance of the 
Chureh of Christ, although she may be long in entering upon 
some portions of her patrimony, or may even, here or there, 
through the mistakes of those who act on her behalf, depre- 
¢iate and for a while disown her share in it. ‘ All things are 
yours,” said an Apostle to his children in the faith ;7 and his 
words are not less true of the treasures of knowledge than of 
the treasures of Grace. 

To create the sense of this—the unity and the magnificence 
of truth—is one purpose of an University. The Universities 
of Europe were creations of the Christian Church. They 
sprang from her effort to realize the unity of all districts of ex- 
isting human knowledge, as in harmony with and under the 
presidency of the knowledge of God revealed in Christ. Faith 
in the real and ultimately discoverable harmony of all truth 
is the faith upon which this University was built ; and as a 
result of this faith, it must aim at encouraging a_ spirit 
of generous sympathy between the representatives of and 


1 y Cor. iii. 21. 


workers in the various departments of knowledge which i 
has brought together and fosters. 
The intellectual value of such a spirit as this need not b 
insisted on. It is the crowning grace of a liberal educatioi 
When the fields of human knowledge are so various and sé 
vast as is the case in our day, the utmost that can be done by 
single minds not of encyclopedic range, is to master one subjee 
or branch of a subject as thoroughly as possible, and to res 
content with kuowing that others are working in regions where 
neither time nor strength will permit us to enter, but where w 
can at least follow them with interest and respect. To know 
at least the outline of what may be known ; to know accuratel} 
the real frontier of his own narrow knowledge ;—this is more 
distinetively the attribute of an educated man, than the aceu- 
mulation of any number of facts and figures. It carries with 
it the power of estimating what is known philosophically ; 
placing it in something like its true relation to conterminou: 
fields of knowledge ; of anticipating, at least tentatively and 
partially, that day of cloudless light, when all truth, the 
highest and the lowest, will be seen in its absolute unity. 
Nor does the moral and religious value of this spirit rank 
below the intellectual. In a place like this, the good to be 
gained by intercourse with character is at least as great as the 
good to be gained by the appropriation and mastery of thought: 
the vastness and variety of the moral world around us, if r 
have eyes to see it, is not inferior to that of the world of know. 
ledge. Each man ‘whom we know has probably at least som 


studies beget their characteristic moral excellences and defi 
ciencies ; so that as classes of students, no less than as indi 
viduals, we have much to learn from each other. One stud} 
demands intellectual integrity, another reverence, anothe 
patience, another nerve and determination ; and when mixing 
with their different representatives, we may learn, if not all th 
truth they severally have to teach, at least the specific mora 
excellence which is developed in attaiuing it. 

If this be the intellectual and moral value of University life 
it is too precious to be imperilled by the temptation to thin 
that no-truth or goodness is to be looked for at the hands 4 
certain men, or in the pursuit of certain studies. Have we | 
Oxford altogether escaped this temptation? Have those 
whom a strong and lofty faith should have rendered generous 
always and altogether succeeded in escaping it ? ave W 
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never pointed to the Nazareth of the physical sciences ; of some 
one of them, it may be, which a vagrant materialist bas for 
awhile dishonoured, but which cannot reasonably or justly be 
so credited with his error, as to warrant us in supposing that 
no good thing can come out of the laboratories in which it is 
pursued ? Have we never bauned the Nazareth of criticism ; 
too readily supposing that, because some teachers of Heidelberg 
Tubingen have mistaken wild imagination for history in 
their treatment of the Holy Gospels, no good thing can be 
expected to come from any critical school? The loyalty to 
Reyelation which animates our prejudice does not justify it ; 
the great Alexandrians who baptized the Platonic philosophy, 
would have bidden us of to-day welcome, and christen the 
tritical and scicntific spirit. We might be assured that, what- 
ever its exaggerations, we have much to learn from it, and that 
in the long run it must do the work of Him Whom we adore. 

~ Men who hold a large and exacting creed with earnestness, 
wave no doubt, from their very sincerity, to guard against a 
tendency to narrow judgments. And it is easy for others who 
have no positive faith whatever to enlarge on deficiencies, the 
emptation to which, unhappily for themselves, they have never 
own; just as the famishing poor of our great cities are 
naturally and keenly alive to abuses of property on the part of 
the wealthy classes. But is there then no liability to narrow 
rejudices in any sections of the “liberal” world 7 Is it never 
thought or whispered that from the Nazareth of orthodoxy, 
with its cherished traditions and sympathies, with its passionate 
attachment to the past of Christendom, with its undeniable 
dherence to a fixed body of truths as stamped with Divine 
‘and therefore werring authority, no good can be expected to 
ome; no real additions to our spiritual and intellectual wealth, 
new development or enrichment of our moral energies 7 
What is the Nazareth of so termed “sacerdotalism” but the 
mdeavour to treat as serious our Saviour’s promises of author- 
tion and support to those weak human agencies by which 
age to age He asserts His et and His love among the 
s of men 7 Yet is not this B a too often banned, as if 


» wealth or pow er of a ria al sided re be Staal to 
come outof it? And do you suppose, my liberal brethren, that 
surrendering your imaginations to such prejudices as these 
ou lose nothing : that you debar yourselves from access to no 
‘ide fields of truth, which else were open to you; that you cut 
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yourselves off from the enjoyment of no moral beauties, which 
you too most assuredly would know how to honour and te 
profit by, not less than we ? 

Certainly the temptation to hold that no good thing can come 
out of this or that department of human interest and work, be 
it social, political, philosophical, or religious, is not extinet. 
But in the name of. whatever truth there may be, and some 
truth there must be, in each and all of them, the University, as 
a kindly mother, bids us “‘ come and see.” Here we have no 
excuse for intellectual or moral isolation: interests and states 
of mind, which elsewhere are unavoidably found apart, are 
brought into close juxtaposition in Oxford, as a necessary result 
of our work and circumstances. Here, if anywhere, it might 
be hoped that explanations might be made, and reconciliations 
effected, which elsewhere are improbable : between love of the 
past and aspirations for the future ; between the energies of 
philosophical and scientific enterprise and the claims of faith ; 
between the intellectual hardness of the critical spirit, and the 
tender enthusiasms of devotion to our Living Lord. But if 
this is to be, we must be sufficiently generous, let me rathe 
say sufficiently truthful, to conquer prejudice. Some of us 
might wish that there were no such tasks as these before us; 
but we have no more the making of the speculative than of the 
material world. Our duty is to make the best of what God 
has given us. 

Nor let me be misunderstood. This willingness to test and 
unlearn a prejudice is a very distinct thing from the surrende 
of a fundamental conviction. A faith which is sufficiently 
strong and philosophical to lay surrounding thought and 
knowledge more or less under contributions, is a very different 
thing from a feeble eclecticism, which goes smiling about the 
world, paying unmerited compliments to incompatible theories, 
and ending by the discovery that it is itself able to rely upon 
no one truth as absolutely certain. It is neither charity to 
man nor loyalty to God to ignore differences of conviction 
which are really serious, perhaps vital; or to attempt to bury 
them beneath words or acts which imply their insignificance, 
We should pay dearly for our contact with the many sides of 
knowledge exhibited here, with the many gifted minds that 
are at work on it, with the varying opinions that are to 
found respecting some of the gravest problems, if we shou! 
weaken or lose our hold on those priceless truths which canno 
be forfeited with moral and spiritual impunity. To learn that 
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goodness, even the Highest and the Best, could come from 
Nazareth, was, in Nathanael’s case, not to forfeit a faith, but 
to invigorate and confirm it. 
* 
| IIL. 
& Come and see.” From St. Philip’s day until now, this 
invitation has been addressed to mankind by the Chureh of 
Christ. It is her first step in meeting our difficulties ; it is a 
condition of the cure she would administer to moral as well as 
to mental pain. Christianity is not to be really understood, 
when looked at only in the intellectual landscape, as if it were 
but one out of the many elements which make up the thought 
and life of the human race. Kind distance may lend enchant- 
ment to a picturesque falsehood ; it can be no gain to truth. 
If the Gospel had really issued from some mystic or scholastic 
Nazareth, and could, in the last analysis, be accounted for as a 
natural product of the mind and heart of man, St. Philip’s 
invitation would be an imprudence in the mouth of its preachers. 
As it is, the Church of Christ pleads ever with humanity : 
“Give yourselves a chance. Come and see. Do not only 
talk about the kingdom and the power of the Son of God ; 
understand that He is alive; acquaint yourselves with Him. 
Ask that you may see Him, not merely with the eye of the 
natural intelligence, but with the eye of ‘the illuminated spirit. 
Do not waste life in framing theories of the beautiful, but 
come, as did Nathanael, into “the Presence of Christ. Mark 
the story of His earthly Life in the Gospels, and reflect that 
what He was then He is now. Speak to Him in prayer as to 
an all-powerful Friend Who hears, and Who, as He sees best, 
will answer. Touch the garment of His Humanity in sacra- 
ments, that upon you too, as upon one of old, virtue may come 
out of Him. Open your conscience to the purifying and 
consoling influences of His Spirit; open your hearts to the 
constraining generosities of His Dying Love.” . . . The real 
difficulty with thousands in the present day is not that 
Christianity has been found wanting, but that it has never 
been seriously tried. They have been interested in it, but 
have remained at a distance from it. They have passed their 
best years in supposing that Christ’s religion is a problem to 
be ceaselessly argued about, when, lo! it is a life to be spent 
at the Feet of a Living Master, and it justifies itself only and 
completely when it is lived. 


2 
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At a time like this, when every child understands the tra 
interest of what is passing, when events of the first magnitu 
and pregnant with incalculable consequences, are almost hour! 


can lay no claim to novelty, and which repeats itself in the 
language of nineteen centuries, has but a slight chance of 
being Tistened to. And yet, what is the real lesson of the 
scene of devastation and slaughter which is absorbing our 
thoughts and sympathies : ? Is it not a comment which all 
‘an read, written as it is in characters of blood, upon those 
sunny theori ies of human perfectibility and progress, by which 
sometimes commerce, sometimes intellectual culture, som 


life, were supposed not long since to have effected, or almo 
to have Sik. that which Eternal Christ, as we we 


elevation and change in the beast and thought of man? So 
we were told; so it already was, or was presently to be; 


barbarous man stirring within them in all its ancient force, and 
bend the whole power of their cultivated thought and their 
strenuous will, to achieve the largest possible measure of 
mutual destruction. And thus, already commerce has withe 
away, and intelligence, except so far as it is military oF 
political, is silent, and some of the best treasures of art ané 
literature? are either perishing or are menaced with im- 
pending destruction, and besides the thousands who have been 


threatened with the extremities of want. Ay, and an ey l 
which is even worse than these is beginning to show itself ; 
men are growing to as indiffer eos we human suffering, becausey 


oe master it in detail, “and ‘beau national fecliniaill is 
degraded down to the point at which human life weighs for 
very little against schemes of military conquest. The true 
import of this may be disguised beneath high-sounding 
formulas, but it means the abasement of the leading nations 
of the world ; it means the political and social depression of 

1 The reference is to the Franco-German war of 1870-71. , 

2 The Library at Strasburg had been already destroyed, and the Cathed al 
seriously damaged. Paris was besieged. 
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And think you that we Englishmen shall be or are unscathed, 
that we are really uninfluenced, while we gaze from our safe 
island home on those sieges, those battlefields, those desperate 
efforts of vengeance, those fierce reprisals? No; it is im- 


by the successive incidents of this terrible war. Events of 
such magnitude and character cannot but have affected our 
ways of thinking and feeling about the actions of our fellow- 
¢reatures and the Divine government of the world ; so that if 
ever there was a moment whien the souls of men needed to be 
brought back to their true bearings, to be disciplined, restrained, 
upheld, chastened, made strong yet humble, resolute yet tender, 
by the true sight of the one Perfect Man, of the one Hope and 
Model of Humanity, of the Everlasting Christ, that moment 
is now. Much may depend—far more than we think—within 
the next quarter of a century, on our seriously accepting the 
invitation to “come and see” Him, as perhaps we have never 
seen Him yet. History is made up of the action of nations, 
and nations in their action do but express the collective will 
individuals. As learners in the school of Christ, we may 
do more than we thiuk for others: we cannot fail to improve 
ourselves. Those of us who know Him least or not at all 
may forthwith know much of Him, it we will. Those who 
know something of Him will feel and confess that a nearer 
upproach, a more penetrating sight of Hin, is always possible. 
And thus as the years pass, the soul may, by living experience, 
take possession more and more completely of that truth which 
hitherto it has held out of deference to authority; it may 
earn to say with the Samaritans of old, “ Now we believe, 
i0t because of thy saying ; for we have heard Him ourselves, 
and know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 


world.””? 
, ' St. John iv 42. 
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HUMILITY AND TRUTH. 


1 Cor. iv. 7. 


Who maketh thee to differ from another? And what hast thou that thou 
hast not received? Now if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, a 
af thou hadst not received it ? 


HIS earnest inquiry was occasioned by the serious divisions 
which seem to have shown themselves in the Church of 
Corinth soon after its foundation. Within this local Chureli 
there were at least four distinct sections, if not camps. Eael 
had its practical aspirations, its characteristic currents | 
feeling, its rallying cries, its party names, The great name 
of St Peter would have been claimed by the adherents oj 
Jewish observances. St. Paul would have been appealed 
by the advocates of an entire—it may be a somewhai 
_ antinomian—freedom from the ancient law. Apollos, it 
all probability, was the favourite teacher of a smaller section 
interested in his personal acquirements, and in the attractiy 
graces of Alexandrian culture. Even the holiest of name 
was not spared. “I am of Christ” was a party cry, apparen 
put forward by some, who, priding themselves on their supe 
riority to all party distinctions, and on their indifference to th 
claim of any human names, were yet unconsciously narroy 
exclusive, uncharitable, even beyond the measure of thei 
brethren. 
It is a mistake to suppose that St. Paul is here apostro 
phising a false teacher: he is appealing to each individua 
member of this divided and distracted Church. He is 
dealing with the arguments, the characteristics, the particular 
spirit of any one of its sections, but with the fundamental eyil 
which was common, more or less, to all of them. In his eye 
the cause of the differences was less corporate than individus 
less intellectual than moral. The names of Paul, Apollo: 
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Cephas, were used—we know in one case, we may be very 
| sure in the others—without the permission of their bearers, 
and by people who differed, as we should say, upon questions 
_of Church policy. The deeper divisions of later times, touch- 
_ ing the Person of the Redeemer and the means of grace, were 
unknown in that first age. Despite the vivid pictures which 
an imaginative criticism has drawn of essentially different 
Gospels radiating from the minds of the most prominent 
Apostles, it is certain that the faith of the earliest Church was 
essentially one. The questions which divided it were, at least 
chiefly, of such a character as not to touch the daily inward 
life of the servants of Christ.) St. Paul’s language about the 
Judaizers in the Epistle to the Galatians, and the trenchant 
references to antinomian exaggerations of St. Paul’s doctrine 
in the messages to the Asiatic Churches of the Apocalypse, 
alike bear upon individuals and societies which were already 
severed or were severing themselves from the great body of 
the faithful. The discussions which were possible without 
violating Church communion were personal and disciplinary, 
rather than doctrinal, although no doubt they had an increasing 
tendency, of varying strength in different Churches, to raise 
sooner or later purely doctrinal issues. The Corinthian party 
coutroversies were exactly of this transitional character ; and 
accordingly St. Paul deals with them as involving moral rather 
than theological error, If the Corinthians were so divided 
that Christian society was resonant with their war-cries, this 
was because they were individually false to the Christian 
character rather than to the Christian Creed. If the Corin- 
thian Christians could only learn to be individually humble, 
the Church of Corinth would soon again be one. 

It is often as unprofitable to address corporate bodies as to 
address metaphysical abstractions; and St. Paul therefore, 
with his practical genius, deals with the Corinthian Chureh in 
the person of each Corinthian. ‘The Corinthians, he says, are 
puffed up ;* the new world of thought and feeling to which 
they had heen introduced by the faith of Christ had only 
furnished them with materials for enhancing their individual 
self-importance. They approved of this Apostle; they dis- 


'In 1 Cor. xv. the Apostle is not “treating with a denial of the 
Resurrection as a permissible form of Christian opinion.” He is pointing 
out its real character, as fatal to all Christian faith (ef. ver. 17). There 
is no trace of any large number of persons being definitely committed to it, 
and yet remaining under A postolic sanction in communion with the Chureh. 

? Cor. iv. 6, eis ixép rod Evds praoiodabe kata Tod érépon. 
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liked that Apostle ; they forgot that an Apostle was onl 
minister by whom the faith was propagated ; they made 
him «a sectional leader, in whose favour they gave their 
suffrages. It followed that they were the important people, 
not he ; it was they who discriminated, who approved, who con- 
ferred moral authority ; upon them the success or popularity 
of their chosen representative was inevitably reflected. Thus 
each member of the Church became, in his own thought, its 
centre; while its real pioneers, and workmen, and rulers 
and, what was unspeakably more serious, One infinitely higher 
and holier than them all—were virtually banished to the cir- 
cumference. Christianity was already ministering to a temper 
which it was its business and its triumph to destroy ; religious: 
language was the vehicle and the sanction of a profoundly 
irr eligious deterioration. 

The Apostle does not deal tenderly nr so serious an evil : ‘ 
he does not wish to give it any chance of resistance ; he will 
tiead it out at once. He heaps question upon question, with- 
out waiting for an answer; he would be guilty perhaps of 
what the logicians eall the ‘fallacy of many questions, if any 
of his questions could really have been answered.’ He strips 
off, with no gentle hand, the disguise which hid the Corin 
thians from themselves, and which made their self-assertion 
tolerable. They assumed that they were what they were in 
virtue of some original and inherent right to be so; they 
supposed that they possessed what they had, as owners of 
some indefeasible title to possession. ‘The iene was that 
they were simply pensioners; pensioners upon a Bounty 
Which had given them their all. And it was necessary that 
they should be reminded of their dependence. i 

“Who maketh thee to differ from another, whether he be i 
heathen or a brother in the faith? And what hast thou of 
social or moral, or mental or spiritual wealth, that thou dids 
not receive ? ‘Now, if thou didst receive it, why dost thou 
glory as if thou hadst not received it ?” As we think ove 
St. Paul’s question, we perceive that its range of applicatio 
is wider than that which the Apostle’s first readers would 
have assigned to it. It does not merely deal with an incidenta 
and local Shan of moral mischief ; it probes, and to the quick 
a constant and world-wide tendency in human beings. It is | 
addressed not merely to Corinthian, but to human nature ; and 
as we stand before the Apostolic examiner, the Church © 


11, Cori, 13: 
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orinth, with its chiefs, its parties, its heart-burnings, recedes 
rom view and disappears ; we hear this master of mora) truth 
speaking to us of to-day—speaking to us all—speaking to 


is 


There are probably two leading objections in a great many 
minds to cultivating humility ; objections which lie generally 


Sihics, In plain words, humility seems to eee a risk of 
tampering with sincerity, and a risk of losing moral force, 
Now, the first of these objections takes it for granted that 
humility is something dramatic and unreal; that it consists in 
word or manner which is put on for an occasion, without being 
dictated by sincere feeling or conviction. “This is, however, 


eburech, while the mind is wandering everywhere except in the 
direction of God’s throne, is devotion. Humility is essentially 
the recognition of truth ; it is the taking in act and word and 


mate. If we do not seriously think that such an estimate is 
he true one, it is only because we have never seen ourselves 
as we really are. We have yet to learn our real relationship 
to the Being to Whom we owe our existence, and the weak- 
ness which impairs our moral force, and the evil that clings to 
us within. In the meantime, no doubt, it is better not to pre- 
tend that we have done so ; while it is certain that such pre- 
| tence, if we should be guilty of it, would not be rightly termed 
jhumility. The same notion of humility, as something neces- 
‘sarily dramatic and fictitious, is at the bottom of the appre- 
| hension that it involves a loss of moral strength. Of course 
jmoral force is lost by every form of untruthfulness, even the 
jleast ; but genuine humility is in its essence the planting our 
| foot upon the hard rock of truth and fact, and often when it 
Jcosts us a great deal to do so. To confess ignorance, to con- 
fess wrong, to admit incapacity, when it w ould be useful to be 
thought capable, to decline a reputation to which we have no 
hit,—these things, and others of the same kind, are humility 
action. They are often notoriously hard and painful; they 
always of the greatest possible value in bracing the 
eter ; they are so fur from forfeiting moral force. that 
‘hey enrich us with it just as all approximations to falsehood 
UNIV. SERMS.] cc 
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forfeit it. If we are weak, sinful, corrupt, it is better to lear 
and to feel the true state of the case, than to live in a fool’s 
paradise. The great and unfortunate country which now lies — 
wounded and bleeding on the soil of Europe, must surely feel | 
that she would not at this moment be worse off if she had 
discovered and confessed to herself the real truth as to her 
resources seven months ago:’ Every man is the stronger for 
knowing the worst he can know about himself, and for acting 
on this knowledge. And if religious men such as David and 
St. Paul use language* about themselves which seems to any 
of us exaggerated in the excess of its self-depreciation, this is 
because they saw much more of the Holiness of God, and of 
the real nature of moral evil, than we do: to them sueli 
language is only the sober representation of the plain faet. 
These great servants of God were not dazzled by any of the 
inherited or acquired decorations which hide from so many of 
ug our real selves, and which the Apostle in the text is so 
determined to strip off from us. 


Li. 


The founder of this Sermon*® must have been of opinion that 
there were particular reasons for addressing it year by year 
an academical audience. If we may draw an inference from 
drift of the somewhat restricted number of passages from Holy 
Seripture which he has prescribed for the preacher’s use 
this occasion, he would seem to have thought that there were 


less difficult of attainment. Although a change has take 
place within the os quarter of a onlay those who study 


And the culture of ae intellect, which is the proper work of 
the students at a University, has dangers which are too 
obvious to be disputed. Nay, more, the interest in religion us 
questions, which is a natural result of intellectual activity 
may easily combine loyalty to truths which men have sincerel} 
at heart, with an estimate of self and an estimate of others 
which these truths condemn. 


1 The allusion is to the later stage of the Franco-German war, 1870-7 
2 Ps, li. 1-3. 1 Cor. xv. 9. ; 
* The Humility Sermon. preached on Quinquagesima Sunday. 
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a, “ Who maketh thee to differ from another? And what 
hast thouthat thou hast not received?” How does this 
question apply to the case of a young man who comes to 
Oxford with good social connections, perhaps with a title, 
with a large allowance, and a prospect of a fortune in course 
of time ? If we could dissect his thought about his position 
and means, what is the idea which underlies all the rest, and 
upon which he habitually dwells ? It is the idea of right. 
Ile has a right to his position ; to have what he has; to be 
what he is. And, legally and politically speaking, he is not 
mistaken. There is no flaw in the title-deeds of this estate ; 
and the law will guarantee him and his heirs in its possession 
until the law itself shall have been fundamentally modified, or 
altogether repealed by some social revolution. Nay, he is 
morally justified i in resting on this conviction of his right, at 
least in a certain measure. The idea of property, provided 
- that there be an adequate sense of responsibility in the pos- 
 sessor, is a moral idea. Unless property have a moral basis, the 
_ eighth and the tenth commandments are unmeaning. Property 
_ is a product of moral laws, and of cireumstances which operate 
inevitably in human society. Thus it belongs to the Divine 
government of the world ; and an indistinct apprehension of 
this truth sanctions more powerfully than any legal technicality 
or document that idea of right which lies at the bottom of the 
young man’s mind about his fortune and place among bis 
fellows. So far there is no fault to be found with him : but 
| then, what are his thoughts about the origin of this right 
_ which he has to his position and property ? Upon the answer 
_ which he gives to that question in his daily thoughts will 
depend his bearing before God and men. If he pays no heed 
"to this matter ; if he says to himself, “ Fact is faet, and right 

is right ; I find myself in these circumstances ; I am a fortu- 
hate man, and mean to make the best of my good luck ;” then 
it is probable that he will presume upon what he has, ‘and is, 
- in his dealings with his fellow-creatures, and in his thoughts 
towards his "God. He tacitly assumes that there is some 
_ indefeasible title, some necessity rooted in the nature of things, 
for his having and being what he has and is. He cannot, it 
‘seems, so far exercise his imagination as to picture the world 
and society to himself, with himself in a different position— 
Vy quite at the other end of society. Hence he naturally 
eals with his position and income as giving him a right to all 
€ superiorities which he can assert over others, and especially 


| 
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as giving him a right to feel independent ; independent of his 
fellow-men ; independent of all but extraordinary cireum- 
stances ; yes,—he would not say it, but such are his secret 
thoughts—independent of his God. ‘The poor, he thinks, may 
well be anxious, and anxiety is the mother of prayer: but he, 
why should he be anxious, when all the luxuries of life are 
secured to him ? and if he is not anxious, why,—except as a_ 
matter of pathetic sentiment or of early habit,—why should he 
pray ? Prayer is the language of a consciously dependent 
being, and he cannot pretend to say that he feels himself 
dependent upon anybody. Prayer is the language of humility, 
and it would be affectation in him to act as if he were humble, 
or thought it desirable to be so. 

Yet what is the truth ? The truth is that his idea of right, 
upon which all else reposes, is a caricature of the real right 
which he has to his position. His real right is that not of an 
original landlord, but of a tenant at will. Speaking strictly, 
there is only One Landlord in this world : it is He Who made 
it. All else are but His tenantry ; and although He ejects 
His tenants when it pleases Him, sometimes very summarily 
indeed, they have against Him, neither in right nor in fact, any 
plea or remedy. They have indeed the rights of tenants at 
will, but that is all. ‘They are in every sense His pensioners, 
and to take any other view of their position is to ineur the risk 
or rather the certainty, of being one day rudely undeceived. 

There are in the literature of the Church few treatises more 
abounding in noble and invigorating thoughts than that “On 
Consideration,’ > which was addressed by St. Bernard to Pope 
Eugenius III. Eugenius had been a Cistercian monk ; and in 
raising him to the Papal throne after the violent death of 
Lucius IL, the Roman court may haye been anxious to ayail 
itself of the vast political influence which was wielded beyond 
the Alps by the Abbot of Clairvaux. The consciousness of 
this will in part explain the freedom of St. Bernard’s words. 
But Eugenius was not a man to be any one’s tool, and at that 
date the Roman chair was surrounded with a halo of prestige 
and power to which the modern world affords no parallel. 
Yet St. Bernard does not merely write as an old friend, frank 
discussing the details of a new position; he does not mere 
point out the vices, the extortions of the Roman court, the 
corrupt traditions of the Papal administration at home and | 
abroad. He addresses himself to Eugenius personally, and in | 
terms which few men in such a station often listen to. Let) 


a 
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Eugenius strip from his eyes all the veils and bandages which 
may disguise from him the true state of his case. He is still 
merely a man and a sinner, only charged with heavier responsi- 
bilities than his fellows. Grant that he is the heir of the 
_ Apostles, the first of the Christian Bishops; grant that Abel and 
Noah, and Abraham and Melchisedek, and Aaron and Moses, 
and Samuel and Peter, and One infinitely Higher than them 
all, are represented in him; what does this mean? Not pre- 
eminence in dignity, so much as pre-eminence in labour. 
d Dignity of itself, exclaims St. Bernard, is not a certificate of 
virtue. Let Eugenius look to it, that he be in spirit the successor 
_ of Peter, not the successor of Constantine.’ If he is chiefly 
| thinking of his honours, he has his part, not with the Apostle, 
_ but with Nebuchadnezzar, with Alexander of Macedon, with 
_ Antiochus Epiphanes, with Herod. Let him forget the robes he 
_ wears, the gems which sparkle in his tiara, the plumes which 
wave around him, the precious metals which adorn his palace, 
his vast influence over the Western world. These, exclaims St. 
_ Bernard, are but as the mists of the morning. They are already 
passing ; presently they will have passed for ever. “ Dele fueum 
fugacis honoris hujus, et malé colorate nitorem gloriv, ut nude 
_ nudum consideres quia nudus egressus es de utero matris tuz.’’? 
All that has been superadded will as certainly be removed, and 
beneath all there remains, on the throne of the Pope as in the 
humblest of peasant dwellings, “man that is born of woman, 
having a short time to live, and being full of misery ; man 
that cometh up, and is cut down as a flower, and fleeth as it 
were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay.” 

It may be thought that the social foes of humility are less 
powerful now than in bygone years, that good taste on this 
side, and the strong and strengthening current of political 
democracy on that, have in this matter already done, or bid 
fair to do, the proper work of the Gospel. But this is to 
forget that the essence of all true moral excellence lies not in 
external conformity to a conventional standard, but in an 
inward disposition under the control of recognised principle. 
The formulas of good taste are merely an elegant translation 
of the common opinion of contemporary society. The humility 
of good taste is strictly an affair of appropriate phrases, 
gestures, reserves, withdrawals ; it is the result of a socially 


" De Consid. p. 76. 
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enforced conformity to an outward law. The humility of 
democratic feeling is often a very vigorous form of pride, 
which is scarcely ‘at pains to disguise its real character. The 
demand for an impossible social equality, which has done so 
much to discredit some of the noblest aspirations for liberty 
that the modern world has known, is due to the temper which 
creates a tyranny, only working under circumstances which, 
for the moment, forbid it. The impatience of an equal in the 
one case is the impatience of a superior in the other.. The 
humility of a democracy is largely concerned with enforcing 
an outward conformity to this virtue on the part of other 
people ; and both it and the humility of good taste may remind 
us of those cannibals who have walked in our parks clothed in 
the dress and affecting the manners of European civilization, 
and yet have found it difficult to restrain themselves from 
indulging old habits when there has been much to tempt them. 
Humility, to be genuine, must be based on principle; and 
that principle is suggested by the Apostle’s question, which 
warns every human being that, be his wealth, his titles, his 
position, his name among men, what they may, they afford no 
real ground for self-exaltation, because they are external to 
his real self, and are in fact bestowed on him from above. 


B. “ Who maketh thee to differ from another ?. And what 
hast thou that thou hast not received?” This is a question 
too for those who have good abilities, and who have made the 
best of them. The day has probably gone by when clevei 
idleness was of more account in this place than hardworking 
mediocrity. We have ceased to think that there is anything 
intrinsically respectable in the possession of abilities whieh 
men do not use. But then this higher and more moral estimate 


genius, which cost men nothing, is not unlikely to obscure the 
truth before us. To those who believe in a Creator at all 


no question as to the true source of natural ability. But worl 
is the activity of a human agent, and the results of work am 
the products of that activity, and these results are not, like | 
inherited income or titles, external to the real man; they 

become the furniture of one very important part of his being 
his memory and his understanding are permanently enrich 
by them, Is it possible to say in the case of the hard-work 
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student, who has disciplined and stored his mind, that he too 
as nothing which he has not received ? Has he not won a 
great deal that he possesses ? is not his knowledge, as well 
s his capacity, a result of his persevering energy ? And is he 


efforts ; which asserts his superiority, in this very respect, to 
men who are only what God and circumstances have made 


Undoubtedly we here meet with a feature which is wanting 
in the case already considered ; here is the active co-operation 
of a self-determining will. But if we except the will, all 
besides is independent of the worker. For instance, to 
intellectual success in this place, three conditions, speaking 
generally, are essential; preparatory training, abilities of a 
certain order, and fairly good health. Certainly, in some cases 
one or more of these conditions have been dispensed with. 
Some men have succeeded by dint- of sheer perseverance, 
although their education may almost be said to have begun 
here. Others have done well whose abilities have appeared 
the time and afterwards—to their great credit—altogether 
below the level of their honours. Others again have dis- 
guished themselves whose work has cost them hours of 
sary pain, and who have triumphed at last only to sink into 
nearly grave. Such cases will occur to the memories of those 
yf us who have resided in Oxford even for a few years, But 

ese Cases are exceptions to the general rule ; and in each one 
yf these cases there is generally some phy sical or mental] 
endowment which enables the student to conquer his dis- 
yantages, and which is itself God’s gracious gift. But the 
: is that His gift too? Surely it is; only here His 
generosity is of that delicate kind which conceals His hand, 
ind allows His pensioner to imagine for a moment that he has 
something which he can really look upon as originally his own. 
‘he kindly stranger who would not wound the sensitiveness 
yf an impoverished gentleman, hid the purse of gold at a spot 
1 the garden where it could not but presently be found, and 
then retired to a thicket from which, without risk of being 
served, he might enjoy the sight of the discovery. And 
s God allows man for the moment to imagine that the will 
sa power for which he is indebted to no other being, since it 
|} the movement and energy of the man’s own self, of his 
most being. So it is: but then, is man his own creator ? 
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Does he indeed owe his central, his deepest life to no other ? 
Is his personal self-determining spirit self-originating? J; 
there, in short, anything in man which makes him differ so 
vitally from other creatures that he has in it that which he 
has not received ? : 

It is often said, and more frequently thought, that such 
rank weeds as pride of intellect grow more readily and more 
thickly in the soil of University life than elsewhere. Nor de 
I deny that there are reasons for such an apprehension, especi 
ally when life is passed in cultivation of the intellect for its 
own sake, without any corresponding discipline of the heart 
and character, and without any sufficient recognition of the 
fact that no man has any right to cultivate his intellect withow 
reference to his duties to his fellow-men. But is this necessarily 
or generally the case? Surely not. University life offers 
some advantages for learning humility which are scarcely 
attainable elsewhere. It is a misfortune for a man to be 
placed early in life in a position where he has few or n 
equals, while a number of inferior minds constantly depend on 
and defer to him. In such a position, even good men have 
imperceptibly acquired an estimate of themselves, of their 
judgment, their abilities, their services to God and to their 
fellows, which is inconsistent with fact, and fatal to humility. 
To those who spend life here this danger can hardly present 
itself. Probably no body of men is less controlled by con- 
ventional and fictitious standards of importance than are the 
resident members of the University. Here a man’s intrinsi¢ 
worth, or what is believed to be such, is the measure of the 
consideration extended to him. Every resident must feel tha 
he lives in the presence of men who are in some ways hi 
superiors. Even the most accomplished must recognise thos 
who excel himself, if not in investigating this department 0 
truth, yet in mastering that; if not in the cultivation of this 
faculty, yet in disciplining another ; if not in mental, at least 
in moral attainments ; if not in this form of moral beauty, the 
in that. How great this blessing is, any man can say, who 
while living here, has been taking pains with his character, 
and using the opportunities for training it which God has thus 
put in his way. And indeed, if this aid to humility wer 
wanting in Oxford, there is another, which must occasionally 
obtrude itself with painful importunity upon the thoughts o 
all of us. Living, as we do here, with more or less power 0 
controlling our time, with learning in so many ways made eas 
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o us, with libraries, teachers, traditions around that invite us 
so gracefully, so persuasively, to make some little portion of 
truth our own; can we forget—we cannot forget—the thou- 
sands, the tens of thousands, of working men who toil in our 
great centres of industry; men with hearts not less warm, 

th an interest in life and a sense of its capabilities not less 
keen, with intellects, be sure, at the very least, not less strong 
less acute than our own, yet denied by their circumstances 


this exclusion implies, and wondering that we who live in 
what seems to them a very paradise, do-not make more of it. 
What would they not achieve, if they too, instead of working 
with their hands for bread throughout each long day, could 
take our places? What might not we do, if we would but 
steadily reflect on the simple fact that there is absolutely no 

eason whatever, save the free and unmerited bounty of God’s 
providence towards us, against our taking theirs? Well; 
what we or they would do under other than our actual cireum- 
Stances is an intricate question, which it may be useless to 
liseuss ; but one result should surely follow from the most 
passing and superficial consideration of such a subject ; if it 
did nothing else, it should make us humble. 


y- “Who maketh thee to differ from another? And what 
hast thou that thou hast not received?” The question espe- 
cially concerns those who possess, or believe that they possess, 
religious truth and religious advantages. It was to such 
srsons that the Apostle ‘himself addressed it. The Corinthian 
of whom the Apostle is thinking believed himself to differ 
from his fellow-Christians, not in social standing or intel- 
Teetual culture, but specifically in the possession of a truer 
veligious faith. If the Apostle had shared some modern 
Opinions as to the importance of Christian doctrine, he would 
ve epigrammatically dismissed the several points that were 
ussed at Corinth as having no real claim to serious con- 
eration. But although St. Paul knew how to insist upon 


keenly alive to the conditions under which alone intel- 
lectual loyalty to a Revelation claiming to be from God is 
possible, to affect or encourage indifference about matters that 
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might even remotely touch its substanee.t The personali 
that were exchanged at Corinth did conceal tendencies tow: 
really divergent convictions ; and all these tendencies ¢o 
not be equally directed towards truth, since some of then 
were mutually exclusive of each other. St. Paul, then, doe 
not tell the Corinthian that the idea of his differing fron 


another is of itself a presumptuous absurdity ; he assumes th 


the point and strength of his question upon the source of th 
difference. ‘‘ Who maketh thee to differ ?”? The Corinthiar 
of whom he is thinking had taken it for granted that h 
religious orthodoxy, supposing it to be such, was, like a cor 
quest of the natural intellect, simply a result of his ow 
industry or sharpsightedness. Even if this had been 
case, the natural faculty and the strength which employes 
it would still have been God’s gifts. Yet, when religion 
truth is learnt to any purpose, it is learnt not merely a 
a problem which is grasped by the understanding, but ¢ 
a rule of thought and life which is freely accepted by th 
will, and especially as a tender devotion towards an wnsee 
Person that can possess and govern and absorb the hear 
These things are separable in treatises on religious psychology 
they are inseparable in the practical experience of the livin 
Christian to whom his creed is a serious reality. They ea 
us, if we are to account for them in their entirety, far be 
yond the range of any human energy or forethought. MW 
are here on the traces of the work of the inward Teache 
Whose task was already heralded by prophecy ; Who 
to write the Will of God upon the hearts of men; Who w 
to supplement, and at times to supersede, natural metho 
of inquiry by an inward illumination. We are here elo 
to a phenomenon, higher, more complex, more beaw 
in every way more worthy of attention, than any which y 
find within the frontiers of the natural universe. We a 
already thinking of Divine grace. Apart from grace 
religious life of Christendom is a thick tangle of unintellig 
mysticism : in view of it, antecedents and effects are seare¢ 
less clearly traceable than in the heavens above us, or in t 
beautiful clothing of the earth beneath our feet, or in | 
machinery and functions of our bodies. Or, to be more ex: 
grace may remind us of the action of such mysterious for¢ 
in nature as is electricity, which, although ever under ¢ 
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ernance of law, ix at one while so independent of us as 
threaten us from the clouds with ruin and death, and at 
nother so wholly within our power that, like a public 
ssenger or a household servant, it does our bidding with 
le precision. ; 

But if there be one thing more than another characteristic 
f grace, it is that we have nothing to do with winning it. 
e may co-operate with it; we may forfeit it if we neglect 
; We may or may not have predispositions for receiving it. 
it in itself it is, as its name implies, a free gift; it is given 
¢Him Who might withhold it. We cannot either claim it 
a right; or possess ourselves of it surreptitiously ; or 
alvanize our natural faculties into doing its work, so as to 
iminish our sense of obligation towards the Giver. In its 
ider and its narrower sense, grace is His gift. The whole 
sonomy of Redemption, the Incarnation of the Divine Son, 
lis perfect Teaching, His sinless Example, His Expiatory 
leath, His Rising from the Grave, His Ascension on High, 
lis perpetual pleading in that world beyond the stars ; whence 
this but from the free, undeserved bounty of the Infinite 
y thus lavished upon us, the children of the Fall? And 
ep, in the specific sense of the action of the Holy Spirit, 
y Whom the whole Church is governed and sanctified ; by 
Thom the individual heart is filled with light and leve; and 
Those work especially it is, sometimes “freely, sometimes 
rough channels accurately defined and known, such as are 
p Sacraments, to knit our frail and perishing nature to the 
ine Humanity of the Saviour; what is grace, in this 
ower and more accustomed sense but a free gift from first 
ast? Assuredly, if there be aught good in us, grace has 
ade us what we are ; and without it our life is as nothing, 
worse than nothing before the Sanctity and the Justice of 


What hast thou that thou hast not received 7” So far as 
e spiritual life is concerned, there is but one answer to that 
estion. And when that answer is sincerely meant, it makes 
assumption of personal superiority, on the ground of 
ssessing a higher truth or fuller religious privileges than 
ers, utterly impossible. For there is indeed one possession 
h we have not received, and which is wanting to none of 
We can reasonably call it our own, since He Who gave 
all else would most assuredly never have given us this, It 


doing which we individually have contributed to inerease the 
stock of moral evil which God for wise purposes permits, bu 
which nevertheless is an affront and a dishonour to Him. Sit 
is the one thing which we have, and which we have no 
received. Think well‘on this, and you will learn the spirit o 
the fifty-first Psalm, which is the essential spirit of humility 
Make this truth your own, and you will understand the line 
which Copernicus traced for his tombstone— 


“Non parem Pauli gratiam requiro, 
Veniam Petri neque posco, sed quam 
In Crucis ligno dederas latroni 

Sedulus oro.” 


Forget this ; and sooner or later you will be a Pharisee. 

The fundamental thing in Pharisaism was not the sustaine 
acting of a part with a view to keeping up appearances befor 
the eyes of men; it was rather the fond claim and _ boas 
cherished in secret thought, and proclaimed in the ears of mer 
that the religious position and privileges of Israel were ¢ 
themselves a ground of merit and honour.’ Such a boast 
would have been silenced if the Pharisee had had any trt 
sight of an All-Holy God, or any accurate estimate of thi 
strength and variety of the forms of moral evil within himsel 
And when the spirit of Pharisaism, which lives on in th 


that Cross which rebukes all human self-sufficiency, it h 
been sustained by this same insensibility to the Sanetit 
above, and to the evil within us. Christian Pharisaism | 
possible only when men have forgotten that they have receive 
all that God can accept hereafter, and that all that wi 
embarrass and confound them before Him is indisputably the 
own. ; 

“What hast thou that thou hast not received?” It is 
searching question ; but the true answer to it ought to leave 
us other men than perchance we are; more considerate and 
generous towards our fellows, more tender and sympathetie, 
more capable of making allowance for difficulties which ¥ 
have ourselves experienced, or for difficulties which we can a 
least imagine, more slow to condemn what looks like ey 
more eager to acknowledge merit and to proclaim superiorit 
more constderate and respectful when dealing with inferiors 
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aul bitterness that wells up too readily from an unhumble 
art. All this is not easy. But it is humility in practice ; 
persevering endeavours after a true self-knowledge, 
wether with constant recourse to a Higher Power, will, in 
*s good time, help us on ow way. For as the years pass, 
first one friend and then another is withdrawn, and the 
pme circle is so gradually narrowed up as to leave a man 
most alone in his generation, and the ideals which sustained 
ergy in earlier life have one by one been broken, and the 
erests which were absorbing have lost their charm or have 
«led quite away, and disease has already laid its heavy hand 
a this frame which the spirit still tenants ; there is one virtue 
mong many—pre-emineutly one—that he needs and will need 
easingly, —resignation. Resignation,—not to a whirlwind 
inexorable forces, not to a brutal fate or destiny, not to 
vers who cannot see or hear or feel, but to One Who lives 
yw ever and Who loves us well, and Who has given us all 
aut we have, ay, life itself, that we may at His bidding freely 
e it back to Him. “Into Thy Hands I commend my 
brit!” They are the last words of Christian resignation, 
ost majestic in its self-control, most lowly in its recognition 
the fact that we are recipients from first to last ; they are 
e last words of a resignation which He practised most 
erfectly Who is the Model and Prince of the humble ; Who, 
eing the Infinite and the Eternal, “made Himself of no 
putation, and took upon Him the form of a servant.’’? 


1 Phil. ii. 7. 


SERMON III. 


IMPORT OF FAITH IN A CREATOR. 
(SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY.) 
GEN. i. 1. 


In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth, 


T is natural to inquire why we should begin to read fl 
first chapter of Genesis on Septuagesima Sunday, whe 

the Christian year is already some nine or ten weeks old. At 
the answer to that question is not to be found in any person 
tastes or predilections on the part of the compilers of #1 
Prayer Book. In this, as in much else, they simply hand 
on what they had received. The first chapter of Genesis hi 
been for centuries read on this Sunday at Matins in fi 
Breviary of the Western Church, before it occupied 
corresponding place in the English Prayer Book. It is n 
altogether easy to say how the truths of the Christian Cres 
came to be laid out liturgically in the order which has cor 
down to us, and which extends over rather more than half | 
the solar year. Work which in later ages has been formal 
undertaken by a Commission of Divines or by a Congregatia 
of Rites was in earlier days produced by some promine 
Church or by some leading Bishop, whose reputation f 
sanctity or for wisdom ensured the assent of his contemporarie 
In a yet more primitive time liturgical arrangements, whe 
they were not suggested by the Older Dispensation, wou 
seem to have been arrived at instinctively by the Chureh’s 
common spiritual sense of what was due to the truth she 
guarded. Here we see what it is that imparts so high : 
interest to the study of early liturgical documents. The 
spring from the fresh soul of early Christendom ; they reve 
the deep currents and impulses which swayed its collectivé 
life ; they proclaim not merely the truths which were held 
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Christian Church, but also the moods and character of the 
ssion with which she pressed them to her heart. 
The sudden change, then, from Isaiah to Genesis, is 
obably to be explained by the consideration that on Septna- 
ima Sunday we pass a great dividing line in the Church's 
x; and, as the name of “the day implies, everything hence- 
h is relative to and preparatory for the great Easter 
estival. Before again considering those stupendous facts 
hich constitute the very heart and centre of the Christian 
reed—the Passion and Resurrection of the Incarnate Son of 
l—we are led to take the measure of our own place in this 
niverse, and of our relation to the Being Who made it. We 
ll back on these elemental truths that we may do justicegto 
@ important aspect of the Christian Creed, as filling up an 
! ine, and affording relief from difficulties, which natural 
ligion or elementary primitive traditions cannot fail to 
zest. A serious Theism, like a reverent study whether of 
ought or of nature, is a true preparation for the Gospel. To 
ow what God is, and what we are, is to know truths which 


hoolmaster who, unless we are unhappily ingenious in mis- 
his directions, will, like the Jewish law of old, sooner 

later bring us unto Christ. 

Fhen man looks out for himself upon the w onderful home 
vhich he is placed, upon the various orders of living things 
nd him, upon the solid earth which he treads, upon the 
ivens into which he gazes, with such ever-varying impres- 
ns, by day and by night; when he surveys the mechanism 
his own bodily frame, fashioned in this precise shape and 
lowed with these faculties, with these limbs, and no other ; 
ien he turns his thought, as he can turn it, in upon itself, 
I takes to pieces by subtle analysis the beautiful instrument 
ich places him in conscious relation to the universe around 
n,—his first and last anxiety is to account for the existence 
that thus interests him; he must answer the question, 
and why did it come to be? Nor is this anxiety 
inished, much less is it destroyed, when man has become 
nilia with the wonders around him ; when he has multiplied 
opportunities for observing them, and has catalogued 
observations ; when he has apparently reached general 
hs, and has tested them by experience, and feels himself 
e making some acquaintance with his dwelling-house under 
eadership of science. 
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Certainly Theology, if she understands her own inter 


knowledge. She will indeed decline to revise the Creed or 
the Bible in deference to some tentative hypothesis which th 
imagination rather than the positive knowledge of this or th 
eminent writer may suggest. But the mental habits which in 
its higher moods physical science encourages are all her own. 
Love of positive truth; perseverance under difficulties ; intrepid 
accuracy—are virtues which Theology also cultivates. And 
she knows that there is a momentous problem near to her 
heart, and on which she has much to say, but which natural 
science also cannot but keep constantly before the mind of 
its gotaries. It is the problem of the origin of the universe 
For whatever be the conquests of physical science in detail ; 
whatever amount of light it may pour upon the working and 
structure of the material world,—all this does not dispose o 
the serious question, “ How and why did this vast system o 
being come to be?” Science may unveil in nature regula 
modes of working, and name them laws; she may show 
effects supposed to be due to some immediate interference from 
above are traceable to ascertained agencies below ; she may 
substitute, even to a degree beyond present anticipations, some 
doctrine of gradually developed forms of life for the older 
belief in permanent distinctions between living species. But 
the great question still awaits her. Who furnished the original 
material for the presumed development ? Who gave it the 
first impact ? Who has conducted it through the successive 
stages of its history ? Why, in short, do we witness it at alli 

Now, this. question is answered by the first verse of the 
Bible, “In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” And that answer is accepted by every believer ip 
the Christian Creed: “I believe in One God, the Fathel 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible.” 


IE 


What is meant by creation? Nothing less than the giving 
being to that which before was not. The Hebrew? wor 


‘ $73, which in the Piel means to cut, hew, in Kal means always 0 
cteate. When used, e.g., of the creation of man (Gen. i. 27), or of the ney 
heart of the penitent (Ps. li. 10), the word doubtless desctibes a process ¢ 
making out of something, but this idea of pre-existent material lies not i 
the word but in the context. r 
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is used to describe the Divine act of giving existence to 
heavens and the earth does not of itself exclude the idea of 
pre-existing material ready to the hand of the Creator. 
t the text does not allow us to think of any such material ; 
carries us back to that primal act whereby something that 

not God first began to be. The expression “ the heavens 
nd the earth” is the most exhaustive phrase that the Hebrews 
sould employ to name the universe ; the universe is regarded 
s a twofold whole, consisting of very unequal parts. Writing 

r men, Moses writes as a man ; an angel might have described 
work of God very differently. But the moral importance 
the earth, considered as the scene of man’s probation, is 
cient reason for the form which the phrase assumes. The 
ord “heavens” includes not merely the material bodies 
hich astronomy has in view, but those immaterial essences 
whose existence and activity were revealed gradually to Israel, 
who are, as we know, much more ancient than man. 
Phe work of the fourth “day,” or period, presupposes a 
sreation of the “‘ heavens,” since the Hebrew word? translated 
‘lights” might be rendered “ lightbearers,” and might thus 
gest that the work of that period consisted in placing the 
eady existing heavenly bodies in such a complete relation 
6 the planet which was to be the abode of man as to influence 
ts development. 


sufficiently notorious. ‘* Those,’ says Maimonides, “ who 
elieve in the laws of our master Moses, hold that the whole 
world, which comprehends everything except the Creator, 
ter being in a state of non-existence, received its existence 
‘ God, being called into existence out of nothing... . 
t is a fundamental principle of our law that God created the 
world from nothing.”” The mother of the Maccabean martyrs, 
n endeavouring to strengthen her youngest son for his last 
ny, bids him look upon the heaven and the earth, and all 
t is therein, and consider that God made them out of things 
were not. If the Alexandrian author of the Book of 
Wisdom speaks of God’s making the Cosmos out of shapeless 


: 


+ >jxp is a luminous or light bearing body. In Numb. iv. 9 it is used 

of acandelabrum. The sun and moon already existed; the work of the 
urth “day” may have consisted in removing some intercepting atmo- 

or other cause which hitherto had prevented them from giving 

to the earth. 

2 obk bvtwy, 2 Mace. vii. 28. 
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matter,! it does not follow that, like Philo afterwards, he h 
_ yielded to Platonic ideas as to suppose that matter was ete 
he is speaking of God’s later creative action, which gave for 
to matter that had been made before. Justin Martyr uses 
phrase in the same sense; and St. Clement of Alexandri 
speaks of matter having no relation to time,” not meaning tha 
matter is eternal, but that it had been created at a period whet 
there were no ‘times or seasons or days or years.” ‘Tertulliat 
holds that the Carthaginian artist Hermogenes, who probab 
had never unlearnt his heathen creed, really teaches the exi 
ence of a second God when he asserts the eternity of matte 
‘Duos Deos infert,” says Tertullian, ‘“‘materiam parem D 
infert.”* And the common sense of Christian antiquity is ex 
pressed in the devout reasoning of St. Augustine : “ Thou, € 
Lord, hast made heaven and earth; yet not out of Thine ow 
Substance, for then heaven and earth would be equal to Thin 
Only Begotten, and, besides Thyself, there was nought els 
out of which Thou couldst make it. Therefore hast Tho 
made heaven and earth out of nothing.” * 

In the Mosaic account of the creation the sentence whiel 
rises high above all else, and compared with which all else i 
subordinate detail, is this: “In the beginning God create 
the heaven and the earth.” Here is a truth which governs th 
theology of the Old and New Testament. It is vividly oppose 
to current doctrines in heathendom, which regarded the worl 
as emanating from a divine substance, or which ascribed a 
life and living beings to some unaccountable modification ¢ 
primeval self-existing matter, or which took refuge frot 
sterner thought in some graceful or grotesque legend, ai 
traced both gods and men to a world egg, or a chaos. It mi 
have influenced the formation of some heathen cosmogonies, 
not improbably that of the Etruscan, which is ascribed | 
Suidas to a foreign source, and still more that of the Zen 
avesta, inspiring or shaping them through channels of inter 
course of which there would have been no lack when m 
could travel or think at all. At the present day the truth 6 
the creation is confronted sometimes indeed with ayow 
Atheism, sometimes with systematized Pantheism, but mu 
more generally and frequently, at least in England, with 4 


' Wisd. xi. 17, e& dudppov bAns. 

* Photius attributes to him the expression #Ayn axpovos. 
3 Tert. adv. Hermog. c. 4. 

* Conf. xit. 7. 
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it of mind which declines the question altogether, as lying 
md the range of experience, and belonging entirely to 
et speculation. Who has not fallen in with books which 
an earnest Theist or Christian again and again suggest this 
ave subject, as the necessary issue of many a fruitful vein of 
ought, but in which, again and again, the Creator is signifi- 
tly passed by, until at last He can be avoided no longer ? 
then we find ourselves suddenly enveloped in phrases of 
adied, nay, of profound reverence; phrases in which the 
iter bends before a something which is never named, we 
not—perhaps he knows not—what. It may be that his 
rpose is to make all secure in case Theistie truth should 
nm out to be true after all; it may be that he desires, on 
unds of early association, to stand well with the millions 
still believe in a Creator ; it may be that he is endeavour- 
to veil an embarrassment which inwardly shrinks from the 
ole subject, but which reflects that it can lose nothing by 
g graceful. 
s for us Christians, “through faith, we understand that 
universe was framed by the Word of God, so that it was 
out of things that are apparent to the senses that the 
ible world came into existence.” * Creation is a mystery, 
linently satisfactory to reason, but strictly beyond it. No- 
ing within the range of our experience enables us to under- 
the process of calling beings into existence out of nothing. 
men can do much in the way of modifying and controlling 
ting matter. But we cannot create the minutest particle 
it. That God summoned it into being is a truth which we 
lieve on God’s authority, but which we never can verify. It 
probable that the Mosaic cosmogony is much older than 
oses, and, as being a primeval revelation, was embodied in the 
horah. Yet to whomever it was given, it must have been 
fietly a revelation. No created being can have witnessed 
eact by which the Creator ended the solitariness of His 
lernity, and surrounded Himself with forms of dependent life. 


In Heb. xi. 3 ee wh pawouevwy is understood by St. Chrysostom and 
eodoret to mean “ out of nothing.” If by “nothing” is meant “ nothing 
terial,” the sense thus yielded is indisputable, though not that which 
2 word suggests. The uh pawdueva are the Divine ideas from which the 

universe sprang into being, and which were drawn from their 
lusion in the Divine Mind by the act of creation. A fundamental 
etrine of the Epistle to the Hebrews is that there is an archetypal 
avenly world, containing the types and ideas of this (Heb. viii. 5). 
mpare Delitzsch, Hebrierbr. in loc, 
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And that which it is now important to insist on, is the pre 


Il. 


ay account of its origin which is wee with belief i in 
personal and moral God. 

Mankind may conceive, has conceived, of the relatic 
between the universe or world and a higher Power in fou 
different ways. Either God is a creation of the world, that i 
to say, of the thinking part of it; or God and the world at 
really identical ; or God and the world, although distinet, a 
co-existent ; or God has created the world out of nothing. 


imagination of a certain section of the inhabitants of 
planet, He is on a par with any other pure hypothesis. 
may pay compliments to a creation of the human mind, or yt 
may dislike and denounce it as mischievous and superstitious 
but in either case you do not mistake it for something wh 
it is not. Whatever may be the popular power of what ye 
know to be only a form of current opinion, you do not reck 
with it as if it were a substantial or living thing when y 
think or act. Your loyalty to truth naturally leads yo 
dismiss somewhat impatiently a phantom which might w 
have daunted the childhood of our race, but which has 
business to flit about the brain of its manhood. If instead 
believing in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven a 
earth, you believe in the human mind as the maker of G 
the conclusion is obvious. If God is not a real objecti 
Being, apprehended by man’s thought, but Himself utterly 
dependent of such apprehension, » then it follows that t 
universe is self-existent, and that it alone exists. A pui 
subjective deity is in truth no deity at all. | 
If, again, God and the world are two names for the sai 
thing; if the universe is only the self-development of — 
Infinite, and man only that point in its self-evolution at whit 
the Infinite attains self-consciousness; then surely we | 
playing with words in giving to this “Infinite” the sole 
name of God. This Infinite is not God in the sense of 


‘ T owe this method of stating the problem to Dr. Pusey. 
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sible; it is not God in the sense of the human heart. The 
me is retained ; the reality has vanished just as truly as in 
he blankest Atheism. For such a deity is neither personal nor 
oral. He is not personal, since he lacks the first elements 
f personality : he is not an individual free-will or a self-con- 
siousness ; he is only a force which, for some unexplained 
son, ultimately becomes self-conscious in a number of 
hinking subjects. The philosophy which cradles him is 
olerant of the very idea of personality. And, apart from 
he difficulties of supposing morality in an impersonal subject, 

s deity is not moral, because he is, by the hypothesis, 
lentified with all that is Nidue by all the agents in the universe. 
ur Christian belief in the Divine Omnipresence, which sees 
everywhere, and therefore recognises His upholding 
ad in the evil beings which war against Himself, is yet 
er careful to distinguish between the perverted will, in 


bly Creator. This last distinction is annihilated by the 
losophy which identifies its god with the universe ; and the 
essary consequence is the annihilation of morality. Murder 
md adultery become manifestations of the life of the Infinite 
Ine as truly and in the same sense as benevolence or veracity. 
But if, to avoid this revolting blasphemy, we suppose God 
the world to be distinct, yet eternally co-existent, do we 
eby secure in human thought a place for a moral and 
srsonal God ? Surely not. For this last hypothesis involves 
sacrifice of that which lies at the base of any real idea of 
‘ol in our minds at all, namely, His solitary Self-existence. 
f the wniverse had, from eternity, co-existed along with Him, 
ough it were only as force and matter, so that the gradua! 
laboration of form and life was still reserved to Him, as being 
ithin these limits the all-controlling Agent, He would have 
en a different being from God. A second self-existence is 
Supposition which annihilates God. God has ceased to be if 
ve are right in imagining that there never was a time when 
nething else did not also exist independently of Him. In 
he theogony of Hesiod it was possible to conceive of the gods 
coming into being at the same time as the world’s but then 


ived of, and the Greek my thologists” do pe attempt to 
count seriously for the origin of the universe. The supposi- 

m before us belongs in fact to a transitional stage of thought, 
en meh are provisionally attempting intellectual comp1o- 
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mises which cannot be permanently maintained. It necess 
throws us back upon a universe without a God, Who trans 


itself God; it leads inevitably to Atheism or Pantheism ; 
renders any serious belief in God impossible. i 

It is necessary, then, to believe in the creation of 
universe out of nothing if we are also to believe in God’s sel 
existent, personal, moral Life. But this faith in God’s origin 
act of creation does not exclude belief in some subsequel 
modification of His works through a progressive developme 
guided by more or less ascertainable law. The assertion 
a recent writer, that the Jews failed to understand 
full significance of creation because in Judaism the world 
regar ded as creatur d, not as natura, as Kriows not as dvats, 
only be understood of later Jewish tradition, It is inapp 
cable to the language of the Bible. Certainly the Biblie 
account of the creation of light and of the animals stands 
sharp contrast to the Greek conceptions of life and freede 
fighting out their way by their own inherent powers fre 
among the blind forces of nature ; but the narrative of Mos 
includes a cosmogony as well as a creation: it describes mot 
fications of existing matter as well as the creative act whi 
summoned it into being. The recognition of God’s continue 
working in nature, in the form and according to the metho 
of law, is not a concession which has been wrung from theolo 
by the advance of science. In a remarkable passage, whe 
he is describing the opinions which may be held respecting t 
creative activity of God, Peter Lombard! employs terms whi 
almost read like a tentative anticipation of Dr. Da 
doctrine of the origin of species; although of course 
Master of the Sentences, with his eye on the text of Genesik 
would have often hesitated or demurred where the mode 
physicist is confident or aggressive. 

But, even if we could reasonably and religiously carn 
evolutionist theories so far as to trace back all living being 
to some germ or monad, the real question—the question 
questions—would still confront us. How did the monat 


1 Sentent. lib. ii. distinct. xv.: “ Queedam vero non formaliter 
materialiter tune facta fuisse, que post per temporis accessum forms 
distincta sunt; ut herbs, arbores, et forte animalia. Omnia ergo, in 1 
temporis initio facta esse dicunt; sed quedam formaliter et secundar 
species quas habere _cernimus, ut majores mundi partes; quedam ve 
materialiter tantum.” 
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whose development we can, as we may think, trace through 
successive stages of self-expansion, ever originally come to 
be? And upon the answer to this question depends nothing 
less than a man’s belief in the Being Who, if He exists at all, 
must have infinitely more important claims on our attention 
than any one of the creatures which He has made, or than all 
of them together. 

Again, belief in the creation of the universe by God out of 
nothing naturally leads on to belief in God’s continuous pro- 
yidence, and providence in turn, considering the depth of 
nan’s moral misery, suggests Redemption. No such antici- 
ation would be reasonable, if we could suppose that the 
world emanated from a passive God, or that, per impossi- 
bile, it had existed side by side with Him from everlasting. 
But if He created it in His freedom, the question will inevi- 
ably be asked, why did He create 1t ? Could it add anything 

His Infinite Blessedness and Glory ? could it make Him 
more powerful, more happy, more wise? Revelation answers 
e question, by ascribing creation to that attribute of God 
hich leads Him to communicate His Life ; that generous attri- 
ite which is goodness in its relation to the irrational and in- 
animate universe, and love in its relation to personal beings. 
“T have loved thee with an everlasting love, therefore with 
ving-kindness have I drawn thee.” But if love or goodness 
as the true motive for creation, it implies God’s continuous 
terest in created life. If love urged God to reveal Himself 

His work under finite conditions—and both David and 

t. Paul insist upon the high significance of creation as an 
unveiling of the hidden life of God—surely love might urge 
Him to reveal Himself yet more distinctly under finite con- 
ditions, as “manifest in the flesh.””* The formula that “ time 
has no meaning for God,” is sometimes used even by writers 
of consideration, in senses which are incompatible with the 
idea of creation. If it is not beneath God’s dignity to create 
a finite world at all, it is not beneath His dignity to accept the 
consequences of His work; to take part in the development 
of His creatures; to subject Himself, in some sense, to the 
conditions imposed by His original act. If in His knowledge 
He necessarily anticipates the development of His work, so 
that to Him a “thousand years are as one day ;””® by His love, 
on the other hand, which led Him to move out of Himself in 
creation at the first, He travails with the slow onward move- 


‘ 1 Jer. xxxi. 3. 2 1 Tim. iii. 16. 3 2 St. Pet. iii. 8. 
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ment of the world and of humanity ; and His Incarnati 
time, when demanded by the supreme needs of the creatur 
His hand, is in a line with that first of mysteries, His deigning 
to create at all. For thus, God having created the rational 
and human world, so loved it, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. 
Of this property of the Life of God there is on earth one 
inost beautiful and instructive shadow—the love of a parent 
for his child. That love is the most disinterested, the purest, 
if not the strongest of human passions. The parent hopes for 
nothing from his child; yet he will work for it, suffer for i 
die for it. If you ask the reason, it is because he has beer 
the means of bringing it into existence. Certainly, if it lives 
it may support and comfort him in his old age ; but that is not 
the motive of his anxious care. He feels the glory and the 
responsibility of fatherhood; and this leads him to do what he 
can for the helpless infant which depends on him. Our Lord 
appeals to this parental instinct when He teaches us th 
efficacy of prayer. If men, evil as they are, give good gift 
unto their children, how much more shall not a moral God— 
your heavenly Father—give the best of gifts, His Holy Spirit 
to them that ask Him.’ But in truth the principle is of wide 
application ; and it explains how it was that “the philanthrop: 
and love of God our Saviour toward man appeared, when, no 
by works of righteousness which we had done, but according 
to His mercy, He saved us.”® 
Belief in creation indeed must govern the whole religiouw 
thought of a consistent believer. It answers many @ prior 
difficulties as to the existence of miracle, since the one supreme 
inexplicable miracle, compared with which all others“: 
insignificant, is already admitted. It precludes difficulties ¢ 
the score of the condescension of God in the Incarnation, ii 
the Crucifixion, in the Sacraments; for the greatest con 
descension of all was the act which at the first summone 
creatures into being. If the doctrine of final causes be dis 
credited for a while in this or that region of human though 
it will reassert its claims ina higher atmosphere. The creation 
of the world by a free, personal, living God, cannot be coi 
templated apart from such a doctrine; and reason is alread 
prepared for the statements of Scripture, that God’s own Glor; 
’ St. John iii. 16. 2 St. Matt. vii. 11. St. Luke xi. 13. 

8 Tit. iii. 4, 5. 
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dis own Being or Self, was, as it could not but be in the case 
the Supreme, His own end in creating.’ And thus creation 
epares us to see a purpose, whether fully or partially 
discernible, running through the whole course of human 
history, and we find it easy to understand that every single 
human soul—as its life lies out in all the complexity of move- 
ment and will and passion, before the All-Seeing One—is to 
Him a matter of the tenderest concern, so that each one of the 
sons of men might exclaim with the fe agen “He loved me, 
nd gave Himself for me.”? 
Once more, belief in creation is of high moral value. 
Such a belief keeps a man in his right place ; it is not less 
powerful in controlling his secret thought than his outward 
action. The disinclination to be under an obligation is always 
more or less natural to us, and it is particularly natural to those 
who are in rude health and high spirits, who have never yet 
known anything of real sorrow or of acute disease. It grows 
with that jealous sentiment of personal independence which 
belongs to an advanced civilization ; and if it is distantly allied 
fo one or two of the better elemeuts of human character, it is 
more closely connected with others that are base and unworthy. 
he Eastern emperor executed the courtier who, by saving his 
life, had done him a service which could never be forgotten, 
perhaps never repaid ; but this is only an extreme illustration 
what may be found in the feelings of everyday life. A 


‘men who have wished a father in his grave, not on account of 
any misunderstanding, not from a coarse desire of succeeding 
to the family property, but because in the father the son 

Saw a person to whom he owed not education merely, but 
his birth into the world, and felt that so vast a debt made him 
_ morally insolvent so long as his creditor lived. 

_ If men are capable of such feeling towards each other, we 
can. understand much that characterizes their thought about 
and action towards God. By His very Existence He seems to 
“inflict upon them a perpetual humiliation. To feel day by day, 
hour by hour, that there is at any rate One Being before Whom 
they are as nothing; to Whom they owe originally, and 
ment by moment, “all that they are and have ; Who so holds 
em in His hand that no human parallel can convey a sense 
the completeness of their dependence upon His good 
sure ; and against Whose decisions they have neither plea 


' Proy. xvi. 4. ? Gal. ii. 20. 
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nor remedy :—this they cannot bear. Yet if God exists, tl 
and nothing less than this, is strictly true. The truth is 


obligation. Evolution implies an original impulse ; physical 
law implies a Lawgiver ; God is recalled to human thought by 
the expedients which man invents that he may hide out of 
sight the mighty, all-including, all-conferring activity of the 
Creator. After all, brethren, “itis He that hath made us, and 
not we ourselves.”* Not we ourselves. Of course we neve 
should say in so many words that we were our own creators ; 
but we may morally assume it. We may ignore the One 
Being Who made us and all besides, and Who will judge us: 
we may forget Him so entirely as to live as if He did not exist 
at all. Thousands do so forget Him: it is written on their 
lives that they have no real sense of having a Maker to think 
about and to live for. Yet, even if such forgetfulness had no 
lasting consequences, it were surely better to be true ; true 
the real law of this universe, true to a truth which alone can 
keep us in our proper place, of humble, submissive, resigned, 
obedient, yet withal hopeful and thankful and diligent service. 
The service of the Great Creator may well be hopeful and 
thankful, for a moral God will not despise the work of His own 
hands, and creation leads up to Redemption. 

A traveller in Cornwall, when gazing at the masses of 
granite rock which defy, and look as if they might defy for 
ever, the continuous onset of the Atlantic, has expressed 2 
thought which comes to most men at some time in their lives 
The magnificence and the awe of nature fills him with an op 
pressive sense of the relative insignificance of man. <A few 
years hence and he will be beneath the sod; but those cliffs 
will stand, as now, facing the ocean, incessantly lashed by i 
waves, yet unshaken, immoveable ; and other eyes will gaze on 
them for their brief day of life, and then they too will close. 
Yes, at first sight man is insignificant when thus confronted 
with external nature. The purely material world seems 
have more in common than we with the unchanging and ever- 
lasting years of the Great Creator. Yet we know that it is 
not so. In reality the rocks are less enduring than man 
Each man’s personal self will still survive for weal or woe, 
when another catastrophe shall have utterly changed the sur- 
face of this planet, and the elements shall have melted with 
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heat, and the earth also and all things that are therein 
hall have been burnt up.’ Let us think of that day, warranted. 
y ie Word, Who has made all that we see. It may be 
erred for ages, but it will surely come at last; it will not 
arry ry? Practically speaking, there are for each one of us two 
ipreme realities—God and the soul. The heavens and the 
arth will pass away. But the soul will still remain, face to 
face with God; and the Word of the Creator, His Word of 


Mercy, as well as His Word of Justice, will not pass away.’ 


1 2 St. Pet. iii. 12, 13. ? Hab. ii. 3. 7 1 St. Pet. i. 24, 25. 
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WORTH OF FAITH IN A LIFE TO COME. 


s 


REY. vii. 9, 10. 


I beheld, and lo, a great multitude, which no man could number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the thr e, 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
hands; and cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God Which 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb. 


S aman passes into middle life, or beyond it, autumn, if 
has been said, whispers more to his soul than any other 
season of the natural year. It is not difficult to see why this 
should be, if it be, the case. The few hours of sunlight, the 
generally beclouded sky, as 


“ Chill and dun, 
Falls on the moor the brief November day,” ! 


the cold damp atmosphere, the sense of advancing collapse 
dissolution which the withered and decaying leaf everywh 
suggests, and the knowledge that, as the days succeed eacl 
other, the season will pass into a yet deeper gloom—these 
features of November dispose us to think of the close of hun 
life, and of the world which follows it. And the Church, y 
her fine practical instinct, seems to have made the most of suel 
characteristics of the month as these, by placing at its com- 
mencement the festival which guides our thoughts upwards t 
the home of all the saints in glory, and by closing it wit 
Advent Sunday,—that yearly anticipation of the great day 
doom, when all that belongs to the present order of things her 
below will finally pass away. 
Let us then endeavour to bring our thoughts into some sor 
of harmony with the time of year by considering a commonplace 


' Christian Year, Twenty-third Sunday after ‘Trinity. 
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but always important subject, namely, the value of a serious 
belief in a life to come. Time was, and that not long past, 
when it might have been deemed needless, and even inexpedient, 
» insist upon such a topic as this. But none who know what 
is being said and written in our midst will be of this opinion 
now. The reality of a life after death is nowadays discussed, 
and indeed disputed, in popular reviews and in general society ; 
and one consequence of such indiscriminate discussion, upon a 
not inconsiderable number of minds, is too patent and too‘ 
serious to be overlooked. Men are endeavouring to persuade 
themselves that, whether true or false, the doctrine of a life to 
come may be treated as a purely speculative question, which 
has no necessary or indispensable relation to our present life 
and its duties. Whether we exist after death or not, this life 
at any rate, they argue, may be viewed as a thing complete in 
itself: we may live it, and make the most of it, without 
committing ourselves too definitely to any hypothesis as to 
what will or will not follow it. This life, they think, needs 
no motives drawn from the imagery of a distant world or of a 
‘supersensuous future ; it can dispense with all stimulants to 
‘action or to self-control which it does not of itself suggest. A 
‘physical basis has been provided for morals which renders 
them independent of any theological sanction ; or, at least, a 
ground has been cleared for so much morality as is really 
ranted upon a common-sense estimate of human existence. 
And for the rest, human society is no longer young; it has 
now had time for a great deal of varied experience ; and it 
may be trusted to take care of itself, and to guard the lives 
‘and property of its members by the resources which are at the 
‘command of law. This being so, it is contended, the question 
of a future life may be postponed ; it cannot be considered 

gent ; although, no doubt, it will always be interesting to 
speculative minds of a certain type, and will at least take rank 


what kind of creatures. 

_ Here then we have to consider the question what it is that 
faith in a life to come does, or in reason ought to do, for the 
man who seriously entertains it. And in order to limit the 
subject, I will not enter upon the connected topics of a judg- 
ment which awaits us, or of the sterner side of that doctrine 
f the future life which natural reason suggests and which the 
Christian Faith so distinctly proclaims. Let us think to-day 
of the prospect of sharing in a sublime and blessed existence 
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such as is portrayed in the text of the Apocalypse before us, 
and let us ask ourselves whether it should or a not make 
any difference inour present state of being. 


Jt 


First, then, reflect upon the importance to every thinking 
agent of forming an accurate estimate of his powers, of taking 
a true measure of himself. It is fatal enough, we all of us 
know, and it is not uncommon, to think that we are of more 
importance, cleverer, wiser, better, than we are. This is a 
mistake as to the nature of which the Gospel and the social 
common sense of man are entirely agreed. But it is only less 
fatal not to recognise the powers and opportunities which God 
has really given us, and to bury in a napkin some talent which 
is part of the endowment of our being. In this, as in all other 
matters, simple truthfulness is of the first importance. And 
life is worthily lived when a man has ascertained what his 
stock of capacities really are, and has resolved, God helping 
him, to make the best of them. 

Thus, then, it is plain that the question whether we exist or 
not after death challenges attention on utilitarian grounds. It — 
enters directly into any serious estimate of what is meant by 
human life, and to form such an estimate cannot be other than 
a matter of the first practical importance to all of us. For 
man as a moral being is a workman, working at himself; and — 
a workman must know what he has to handle if he is to do his 
work well. What is this creature for the improvement of — 
which we are each of us responsible ? You and I find ourselves 
at this moment endowed with the blessed but awful prerogative 
of life. There was no necessity for our existing, and yet here 
we are. We may indeed pass days, weeks, months, years, 
without reflecting on what it is to live. But there are times, 
I believe, in almost every life, when thought is turned back 
upon itself, by some shock or sorrow, and when a man stands 
consciously face to face with the dread mystery of his own 
existence. What is it that we mean by that which each of us 
terms so lightly “I;” that inner being which thinks and 
feels and acts ; which knows that it thinks and feels and acts ; 
which determines its thought and its feeling and its action ? 
What is this essence, the seat of reflection and memory and 
will, which, although far removed from the touch of sense, is” 
yet everywhere present behind the senses ; which looks out 
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itself upon the beings and things around it, and knows 
itself to be utterly distinct from each and all of them? This 
inner essence is a fact ; it is at least as recognisable a fact as 
some lump of matter which lies passive and helpless as you 
handle it. It is not less a fact, because it is endowed with the 
prerogative of being conscious that it is what it is ; and we 
ask, what is it worth, both in itself and as compared with 
things and beings around it? how long will it last ? why is 
t here ? whither is it going ? what is its origin ? what its 
destiny ? 
We are told that the difference between belief and disbelief 
in a life after death is only a difference between two theories 
about the relation of human nature to a remote future, and to 
abstract conecption of existence. Two theories! My 
brethren, there are theories and theories. There are theories, 
no doubt, high up in the air of speculation which do not touch, 
ever 80 lightly, the practical interests of human beings. But 
there are also theories which are not thus remote and orna- 
mental ; theories the subjects of which penetrate the very bone 
nd marrow, the inmost recesses of our life, so that, if we 
would, we cannot detach and thrust them from us, and affect 
towards them the polite indifference which may be awarded to 
purely abstract speculations. In fact, we do not think or speak 
of them as theories; we call them by the graver name of 
doctrines. As doctrines they are for us either true or false ; if 
alse, then in varying degrees mischievous falsehoods ; if true, 
then very solemn and momentous truths. And surely - 


00 sot home to ever y human being to be poke as our 
neighbours would say, academically ; as if forsooth it were 


ave ceased to exist altogether in the course of some twenty 
or thirty years,” then he ‘Will probably do the best that can be 
done with life from a purely animal point of view. The out- 
look is closely bounded by a lofty fence, on which is traced 
the word “ Annihilation ;” and there is much in nature which 
Whispers the old advice— 


“Dona preesentis rape letus hore, 
Linque severa ”— 
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or which bids him, in more modern phrase, enjoy to the 
the successive sensations, one by one, of his fleeting period 
animation. 
But suppose, on the other hand, that a man’s thoughts run 
thus : “ I am here, clothed in a frame of flesh and blood which 
must soon be subjected to decay and dissolution. But this 
stage of my existence is only a brief preface to another which 
il) follow it, and of which there will be no end.” To think 
thus, most assuredly, is to form another estimate of the best 
use to make of the remaining years of life. That vast illimi< 
table existence beyond the grave already casts across a man’s” 
path some shadows, at the least, of its own magnificence ; and 
it is felt that there is solemn work to be done, within and 
without him, while the day of preparation lasts. To say that 
the question at issue is theoretical or abstract is to disguise 
very serious issues beneath the pedantries of phrase. It is not 
a matter of merely abstract interest whether Newton cease 
altogether to exist on March 20, 1727, or whether he is living 
somewhere at this moment, and, it may be, in the splendour 
of a higher intellectual and moral life. The real question in 
dispute is whether man is a creature of one kind, or a creature 
of another and an utterly different kind; whether he is to 
think of his life and its duties as may befit a perishing and on 
the whole a very unfortunate animal,—unfortunate, because too 
highly endowed for purely animal wellbeing,—or whether he 
is to measure his opportunities as a spirit should measure them 
which knows itself to be confronted by high hopes and by 
terrific possibilities ; which knows that it already belongs, 
the tie of an imperishable existence, to an eternal world. 


II. 


Secondly, human beings, as such, require a prospect of somes 
thing beyond the immediate present, and are powerfully aeted 
upon by possessing it. No one who has ever observed human 
nature, either in himself or in others, can doubt the importance 
to every man of his having something before him of which he 
is not yet in actual enjoyment. The present, at its very best, 
does not satisfy : it only appears to satisfy when it is reinforced 
by the assurance that it is to be succeeded. It is haunted by 
the sense of imperfection, by the thirst for that which it imper 
fectly suggests ; its outlook is bounded somewhat abruptly by 
the material and the perishing; and there is that in the depths 
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of the human soul which is capable of and was made for some- 
thing greater. “I sought in mine heart to give myself unto wine, 
et acquainting mine heart with wisdom ; and to lay hold on 
folly, till I might see what was that good for the sons of men, 
which they should do under the heaven all the days of their 
life. I made me great works : I builded me houses : I planted 
me vineyards ;: I made me gardens and orchards, and I planted 
trees in them of all kinds of fruits ; I made me pools of water, 
to water therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees : I got 
me servants and maidens, and had servants born in my house : 
also I had great possessions of great and small cattle above all 
that were in Jerusalem before me: I gathered me also silver 
nd gold, and the peculiar treasure of kings and of the pro- 
vinces: I gat me men singers and women singers, and the 
delights of the sons of men, as musical instruments, and that 
of all sorts. So I was great, and increased more than all that 
were before me in Jerusalem : also my wisdom remained with 
me. And whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not from them, 
withheld not my heart from any joy ; for my heart rejoiced 
in all my labour ; and this was my portion of all my labour: iy 
~ And what was the conclusion of this writer,—the wisest 
probably of the sons of men ? 
“Then I looked on all the works that my hands had 
wrought, and on the labour that I had laboured to do: and, 
behold, all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was no 
profit under the sun.’’} 
Such is the law of our existence: we do not find real 
satisfaction in the temporary and the evanescent, and, as a 
eonsequence, we look forward. We look forward, as is natural, 
first of all, to reaching the nearest horizon that bounds our 
view. As little children, we look forward to the strength and 
tapacity of boyhood ; as boys, we anticipate the freedom and 
¢ompleteness—for such in the distance it seems—of being men. 
men, we are still expectant ; when we have gained the 
range of hills which from the distance seemed erewhile so blue 
and picturesque, we are at least partly disappointed ; and, 
Moreover, we have caught sight of another range beyond it. 
Thus we pass through life ; anticipating first this and then 
that stage of our career, until at last the warning—if it be 
deferred so long—comes to us, that there is not much more, at 
Teast here, to be anticipated. We may perhaps attempt to 
continue the life of expectation by embarking it in the fortunes 
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ot those who will sueceed us on earth; but this precautioy 
does not satisfy a being who cannot but be conscious of him 
self possessing an existence which is utterly and necessarily 
distinct from all around it. Lucretius does not disguise his 
vexation at the reluctance of human nature to acquiesce in the 
fiat of extinction at death which is pronounced by the mate 

rialist philosophy :— 
“Quid tibi tantopere est, mortalis, quod nimis #gris 
Luctibus ape a ? oS mortem congemis, ac fles? 


Gu non, if pieren vite conviva, eooedael 
ZJAquo animoque capis securam, stulte, quictem ?” 


No! this refusal to be satisfied with the banquet of o 
earthly life is an honourable discontent ; it is the instinet of a 
being who cannot suppress the promptings of a higher destiny ; 
who even on the threshold of death must look forward still and 
demand a future. 

How this requirement of our nature is provided for in the 
Christian Revelation is familiar to all of you. The well-knowr 
sarcasm of Gibbon, when he is discussing the second of his 
five causes of the growth of Christianity,* is, in fact, the state- 
ment of a simple truth. That which philosophy could not do 
notwithstanding some noble efforts, towards giving mal 
assurance of his true destiny, was achieved by the Gospel. 
words which haunt the memories even of those who hay 


and cherished prospect of the life after death. It is alread} 
hovering before the vision of Hebrew psalmists : “ As for me 
I will behold Thy face in righteousness : I shall be satisfie¢ 
when I awake, with Thy likeness.”? “With Thee is th 
fountain of life: and in Thy light shall we see light.”* 
“Thou wilt show me the path of life: in Thy Presence is th 
fulness of joy, and at Thy right hand there are pleasures f 

evermore.” * It underlies the language of prophets, even whe 
they are thinking of some nearer blessings : “The redeemed | 
the Lord shall return, and come with singing unto Zion; an 
everlasting joy shall be upon their head : they shall obtain 
gladness and joy, and sorrow and mourning shall flee away.” 

“ Thy sun shall no more go down, neither shall thy moe 
withdraw itself: for the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, 


? Decl. and Fall, ¢. xv. vol. ii. p. 170, ed. 1862. 2 Ps, xvii. 15. 
= ibid: XXxvi-.948 ie ibid. xvi. 11... “oisanliaae 
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and the days of thy mourning shall be ended.”* It is rendered 
certain by the words of our Lord Jesus Christ: “In My 
father’s house are many mansions : if it were not so, I would 
have told you: I go to prepare a place for you.”* He it is 
ho foretells a time when “the righteous shall shine forth 
the sun in the kingdom of their ‘Father.”* It is He Who 
draws the picture of a . future in which His first disciples are to 
“sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.”* He 
Whose Presence is itself heaven, yet exclaims in prayer, 
Father, I will that they whom Thou hast given Me be with 
fe where I am, that they may behold My glory. ”8 His is the 
precept, “Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
either moth nor rust doth corrupt.”* His the assurance, 
«The righteous shall go away into life eternal. ™t His the 
forecast ‘of a state of existence where “ they neither marry 
aor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God in 
aven.”* His the — “He that loseth ‘his life for My 
ike shall find it.” ° 

_ And thus His first servants live in view of the prospect 
which He has opened to them. “It doth not yet appear,” 
they say, “what we shall be; but we know that, when He 
shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is.”” “We are joint-heirs,” they reflect, “‘ with Christ ; 
if so be that we suffer with Him, that we may be also glorified 
together.”" “The sufferings of this present time are,” they 
rgue, “not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall 
ge revealed in” Christians.“ “The exceeding and eternal 
reight of glory” is triumphantly contrasted by them with the 
‘light affliction which is but for a moment.”” “ An inherit- 
nce incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away,” 
reserved in heaven, so they proclaim, for those who through 
ee persevere unto the end.“ Nay, heaven is open to them 
in eestasy, and they tell us what they see and what they hear. 
“There shall be no night there; and they need no candle, 
ither light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth them light: 
ind they shall reign for ever and ever.” The martyred and 
jlessed dead are “before the throne of God, and serve Him 
and night in His temple : and He that sitteth on the throne 
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shall dwell among them. They shall hunger no more, neithe 
thirst any more: neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat.”? “God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain.’”’? And, in the vision of the text, 
“a great multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the throne 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in 
their hands ; and cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to 
our God Which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.” — 
Yes, this is the great anticipation of the human soul ; this is 
the great announcement of the Gospel. It gathers up into 
itself all that is best in the enthusiasm and poetry of our race ; 
it consecrates each glimpse of true beauty that ever has visited: 
the spirit of man. All that has seemed in past years to flit 
before us, as though a gleam of light from a brighter world 
all that has lifted us for the moment, we knew not how, above 
our natural selves, into a region of thought and feeling whi 
was strange and exquisite; all the presentiments, the ideals, 
the outlines of higher existence, which did but tarry for an 
instant with us and forthwith vanish away, are to be recalled, 
realized, perpetuated, surpassed. That subtle and various 
pleasure which underlies the buoyant spirits of youth, and the 
strength of manhood, and the ripe wisdom and well-earn 
reverence of age, will be extracted, condensed, eternali: 
What if those who know ‘not God’s revelation of Himself im 
Christ have anticipated a heaven which should correspond with 
their debased conception of “the best on earth”? Surely this 
does not prevent Christians from acknowledging that, tho 
heaven is no creation of man’s imaginative faculty, though its 
existence is just as objective as our own, yet God’s heaven is 
all that is really best on earth, and more besides. The highest 
aspects of each condition of life are to heaven what the types 
of the Old Covenant were to the Messiah; they foreshadow, 
now one, now another side of a perfectly comprehensive 
excellence, till they lose themselves in that which they s¢ 
variously portray. 
Now, to maintain that serious belief in such a future as this 
is not calculated to make a great difference in the life and 
character of the man who holds it is to contradict all that we 
know about our common nature. In different senses of the 
saying, men in all ages are saved through hope: in othel 
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words, the anticipation of a better future is the leverage of 


their being. Even when it is only a dim future resting not 


even upon human assurances, but on some precarious calcula- 


tion of possibilities, it is, at times, sufficient to mould a life. 
What was it that roused the young Hannibal to become the 


intrepid leader whom we meet in history, but the prospect set 


before him when a boy that one day he might avenge the 
wrongs of his country ? What was it that has led discoverers 
like Columbus to attempt a perilous voyage into unknown seas, 
but the reports of a land beyond which might possibly reward 
persevering enterprise ? How have those other, and scarcely 
less noble, discoverers who have enriched our world with the 
gifts of science been nerved to their work, but by the sustained 
expectation that there were secrets waiting to be wrung from 
nature if only men would seek them? How could even a 
John Howard have spent his days in what at first might well 
have seemed a thankless task, the rescue of thousands of 
prisoners from an aggravated "wretchedness, and of society 
from the thoughtless ‘barbarism which sanctioned it, had it not 
seemed to him to be within reach of his untiring philanthropy ? 
What else indeed has supported all the men who have done 
most and best for their kind, under the pressure of difficulties 
and against appearances, but this faith in a possibly improved 
condition of things, for which they must needs labour and for 
which they might well be content to wait? And, if this be 
a true account of the matter, who shall call in question the 
moral importance of faith in a future life, or the immense 
moral loss which must result if it be renounced ? That faith 
rests, as Christians believe, on stronger bases than any of the 
probabilities which in this life move good and enterprising 
men to vigorous action; and Christianity does the highest 
service to human nature here and now, when it tells man with- 
out faltering and incessantly, that he has to live for another 
world. 

It may indeed be asked whether the true satisfactions of 
religion are not present satisfactions ? whether virtue is not 
its own reward ? whether God is not the present possession 
of the Christian soul ? whether the things that eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, but which God has prepared for them that 
love Him, are not things to be enjoyed on earth by the spirit 


of man ?* whether, in fine, expectation of something yet to 


come is not the note of preparatory and imperfect dispensations, 
1 1 Cor, ii. 9. 
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and unworthy of the Gift which was made to man by the 
Divine Incarnation ? 

To this it must be replied that Christianity, as a matter of 
fact, does not profess in this life to satisfy all the aspirations 
of man. It does a great deal for him, yet it leaves something 
still to be done ; it holds something in reserve ; and that ford 
man’s own sake, and with a view to his best interests. Thus, 
the Christian is an adopted son of God ;* yet, since the redemp- 
tion of the body from the empire of death is still future, he is 
also “ waiting for the adoption.” * The Christian is justified ;* 
yet it is St. Paul who tells him that we Christians, “through — 
the Spirit,” still “wait for the hope of righteousness by faith.” 4 — 
Christians are said now to “have been made to sit together — 
in heavenly places in Christ Jesus,” *® and yet, “when Christ, 
Who is our life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear with 
Him in glory.”® A Christian Aas eternal life ;’ and yet, 
although to live is Christ, to die is still, in some sense, 
“oain.”’& The conversation of a Christian is in heaven ;* he 
has come to mount Zion, to the city of the living God, and to 
an innumerable company of angels, and to the general assembly 
of the church of the firstborn, and to the spirits of the just 
made perfect; and to Jesus the Mediator of the New 
Covenant ; the supernatural world is about him, and he 
belongs to it. And yet “we that are in this tabernacle do 
groan, being burdened ;” “earnestly desiring to be clothed 
upon with our house which is from heaven.” 7 : 

Thus the satisfaction which Christianity affords to the 
human soul is at once present and future ; present in part, but 
futre in its completeness : we have eternal life, yet we expect 
it ;) we possess God, yet we look forward to seeing Him as He 
is ; we are in heaven in one sense, while in another we haye 
yet to win it. The Treasure of the Gospel is ours, but only 
in part; enough is left to look forward to, to feed the high 
grace of hope, to exert upon the nature which God the Creator 
has given us that strong attraction, that indispensable stimulus, 
which belongs to anticipation of the future. 
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Il. 


Once more, the doctrine of a life to come affords entire and 
ermanent satisfaction to the social instinets of man. 

By the terms of his nature man is a social being ; his social 
stinets are originally due not to what he has made himself, 
ut to his manhood. In its three forms,—the family, the 
‘country, the race,—society takes possession of us. We are 
born into a family ; long before we can determine and shape 


lecisive power, and our affections are drawn out towards and 
engaged by them beyond recall. Then, as our horizon extends, 
ve associate ourselves with society in the larger form of our 


dangers, its aspirations become, in a sense, our own; a whole 
world of passion and interest which had slept unsuspected in 
the depths of our being is roused into activity, and we find 
ourselves capable of much whereof we little dreamt. But the 
human soul knows no limits to its higher aspirations, and the 
social instinct, in all noble-minded men, endeavours to be as 
vide in its range of exercise as the human race. To be a man, 
s heathens have felt, is to have sympathy with everything 
at is truly human. 
When, then, our Lord Jesus Christ came to do the best 
hat Divine Wisdom could do for us, He made provision for 
the social instinct in man. He knew what was in us, and He 
ordered accordingly. The new life which He brought us is 
not only a personal bond between each of us and our Maker, 
is also a social bond between each of us and our brethren 
who share it. Thus Christianity becomes concrete and actual, 
hot merely in the believing Christian, but in the organized 
and universal Church. A Christian is not only a man who is 
of a particular moral type and temper, or who knows and can 
say how man can come to be as he should be before God : he is 
Iso a man who knows and remembers that he is a member of 
divinely-constituted society of men. For, if any one thing 
is written plainly in the New Testament it is that our Lord 
me to found a society ; that He called this society by 
less a name than that of the Kingdom of Heaven, in 
er to remind men of its true object and character; and 
t in well-ordered membership of this society, no less than 
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in sincere personal faith and love towards the Author 
Restorer of our being, does the true Christian life essentia 
consist. 
But do these provisions in nature and in grace afford 
satisfaction to the social instinct ? Must we not confess tha 
they are even very far from doing so? How constantly is the 
family the scene of disagreements which are bitter in proportion 
to the sacredness of the ties which are violated! How often 
is patriotism only a name for party ; how often is it, as in 
France under the First Napoleon, associated with enterprises 
which a strong sense of right cannot possibly approve! How 
often do cosmopolitan theories shade off into an unhealthy 
sentimentalism, if indeed they do not take the form of some 
subtle variety of selfish aggrandizement ! 
Nor can it be maintained that the social instinet is adequately, 
or rather finally, provided for in the Christian Church militant, 
The Catholic Church is indeed, by the will of its Divine 
Founder, “one body and one spirit, even as its members are 
called in one hope of their calling.”* But in practice, even 
while Apostles are living and ruling, “every one” of its 
members “saith, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of 
Cephas, and I of Christ.”? Its divisions are chronic; they 
are reinforced by the strongest passions that can move man 
kind ; they crystallize into separations that last for centuries 
they create barriers which are fatal to the ebb and flow of the 
charities of Christ. We may well wish it had been otherwise ; 
we must indeed pray that it may be otherwise. We may say 
in our less reverent moods, that if the world was to be won to 
the Gospel, it ought to have been otherwise. We do not really 
escape from the difficulty by taking refuge in the largest but 
not the most unchanging fragment of a divided Christendom, 
and by burying our heads ostrichwise in the sands of @ priori 
theories, if haply we may persuade ourselves that this fragmen 
is the whole. “In these matters we have to submit to the 
empire of facts; and facts do not adjust themselves to out 
impetuous assumptions. Although the Church of Christ 
militant is bound up with all the best hopes for truth and 
charity which our race can entertain, it does not correspond to 
the ideal aspirations of the social instinct. It is the home o 
Divine grace; but it is also the home of human nature. And 
even in the Church human nature asserts its fallen propensities 
towards separation ; even on this sacred ground the practical 
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result disappoints the higher longings of man for a perfect 
society on earth. 

And therefore for the social instinct, as for the need of a 
future, provision is made finally and adequately in the world 
to come. In that world there will be a reunion around the 
throne of Christ of all who have been separated here by 
the misunderstandings which are more or less inevitable in the 
twilight. The saintly characters, the high and pure intelli- 
yences, whose names are perhaps familiar to us, the outlines 


as did St. Chrysostom when he read St. Paul—to have seen 
and heard in the flesh ; these will be in that company. And 
others whom we ourselyes have known in life, and who have 
assed away, and have never since on one single day been 


an impression which is as fresh now as when they parted from 

s, and which will be what it is until we too lie down to die— 
hese too will be present in that vast assemblage as our fellow- 
citizens for’ ever, as members of the same great family of 
immortal beings. Is it conceivable that such a prospect of in- 
troduction to all who have been really great and noble among 
the sons of men should not influence those who enjoy it ? is 
possible that they are living and acting only in the same 


eary blank ? 

No, it is impossible. For closely allied to our desire for a 
future life, and for a purer association with other beings than 
we can here enjoy, is our desire for personal perfection. In 


een trodden out or suffered to die away, it once was there ; 
f it is too vague to have any clear account to give of itself, it 
is not the less an original feature of our nature. It gives 


art, it reconstructs society, it endeavours to renew individual 
eharacter. It is at once a pleasure and a torment, an enjoy- 


never. Certainly, we are bidden even here to be perfect ;? 
e are told, in a variety of ways, that in this life, God, the 
Perfect Being, may be possessed by the human soul. “If a 
man love Me he will keep My words, and My Father will love 


‘ 


him, and We will come unto him, and make Our abode with 
) ' St. Matt. v. 48. 
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him.”! But, in fact, the present possession of God by a soul 
in grace is, although a most real and priceless blessing, yet 
accompanied by drawbacks arising from our clinging imper- 
fections, which will no longer exist in a better state. “ Now 
we see through a glass darkly, but then face to face.”* There 
will then be nothing between us and Himself. Certainly, He 
is now what He will be then; the same, yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.2 But we shall have been changed.4 “ Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God, and it doth not “yet appear wha 
we shall be; but we know that when He shall appear, we 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.”® 


1, 


Until, then, human nature ceases to be what it is, the 
question whether there is, or is not, a life after death cannot 
but have great practical importance for mankind. Doubtless 
there have been, and are, men who have been, according to 
their light, conscientious and upright without believing it; 
just as there have been, and are, men who have professed to 
believe it without being upright and conscientious. But the 
question is as to the mass of men, not as to the exceptions. 
No one can doubt that in the case of the great majority of 
human beings, the presence or absence of such a belief as this 
must make all the difference in the world. Not that it would 
be a sufficient reason for asserting the doctrine to say that it 
is a doctrine of the highest ethical value ; my position is, that 
being true, it is also of the greatest value, and that, if it 


great. 

And yet, we must all know, there are generous hearts in 
which the sad whisper is uttered, “ Would that it were certain, 
but is it after all more than a beautiful dream ? ” 

My brethren, it is probably useless, nowadays, for the 
purpose of producing or recovering this great conviction, to 
insist upon such abstract considerations as those which are put 
forward in the Phedo of Plato, and from which so much ha 
been so well developed in modern spiritualist philosophies, as 
to the intrinsic nature, the immateriality, the indivisibility, the 
imlestructibility of the soul. Many hard things have been said, 


© St. John xiv. 23. 2 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 2 Heb. xiii. 8. 
4 x Cor. xv, 51. 5 1 St. John iii, 2. 
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id are being said, about the worth of these arguments ; and 
f these modern criticisms themselves it may be said also that 
2en who come after us are not likely to take them all for 
anted. But the intellectual temper of our day is unquestion- 
ly ill-disposed towards @ priori argument dealing with 
ubjects where there is great room for the mistakes which 
2 due to necessary ignorance. Let me, however, suggest two 
onsiderations by means of which a man who has lost it may 
jope to recover faith in an existence after death. 
Of these the first is the steady contemplation of the idea of 
istice, an idea of which no man can utterly divest himself, if 
deed he would. It is a part of his humanity: if it is not 
orn with his mind, yet it is inevitably admitted, like a mathe- 
tical axiom, when once placed before him. A man can 
ither reject it in theory nor dispute its right to practical 
cendency ; and yet, when he reviews our everyday human 
fe by the light of this imperious idea, what is his conclusion ? 
the success of crime, the misfortunes of virtue, are the 
mmonplaces of experience. They are too numerous and 
© serious to be explained away. If anything is clear, it is 
at there is no sufficient room for the idea of justice in our 
esent sphere of being. Justice demands some more extended 
jhere ; justice demands an immortality ; and if there be a 
ul Being of Whose intrinsic nature justice is a ray, then the 
mortality of man is a necessary truth. 
Think well, brethren, on this idea of justice; and then, 
sondly, go into the presence of death, the death of one, it 
y be, in whose life we have felt—it is not difficult to feel 
is just now in Oxford ’—what a beautiful and majestic thing 
‘human life may be. Up to the last there is everything to 
token the unimpaired activity of a living spirit, whose moral 
eryour and high intelligence have conspired to prove how 
ttle the pains of the dissolution which is taking possession of 
é body can disturb the lofty calm of its immaterial tenant. 
at last a moment comes when the voice has failed, and 
eye is dim, and the features are rigid in death. Is it 
aceivable that all which a few moments since carried us 
yond ourselves into a higher world is buried beneath the 
s of inanimate matter which lie before us? No, it is 
meeivable. Is it whispered that this is an intrusion of 
man feeling upon ground where science only has a right to 
nh? I answer, that feeling is only thus confident and 


’ The reference is to the late Mrs, Acland, Noy. 1878. 
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reason; and that reason protests against an assumption for 
which no really scientific warrant can be shown, and which is 
contradicted by all that is best worthy of trust in the instinetive 
judgment of the human soul. 

And then, when we have cross-questioned the idea 
justice, and gazed upon the face of the saintly dead, let us go 
in thought to the empty Sepulchre outside J erusalem, and ask 
ourselves the meaning of the event which actually took place 
there eighteen centuries ago,—an event warranted by testimony 
which in all ordinary matters of human concern would he 
deemed conclusive. That event it was which opened the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers. Over the door of that 
Sepulchre we Christians, not without reason, will ever read 
the words of the first Apostle: “Blessed be the God ané 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Which according to His 
abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively hope by 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inherits 
ance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.’ 


Suffer me to add in conclusion a few words which may bi 
remembered in days to come. 

The expectation of a life after death enables us to see thing 
in their true proportions. The future life furnishes us with 
point of view from which to survey the questions, the oceupa 
tions, the events of this. Until we keep it well before us, w 
are like those persons who have never travelled, and have 1 
standard by which to estimate what they see at "home. Next 
to positive error, a mistake as to the relative proportions ¢ 
truths is the greatest misfortune. Yet who does not feel, ever 
day of his existence, how easily this mistake is made? Som 
occurrence which touches us personally appears to be of world 
wide importance. Some book which we have fallen in witl 
and have read with sympathy, or perhaps have helped to write, 
seems to mark an epoch in literature or in speculation. Some 
controversy, with its petty but absorbing ferocities, lying far 
off the main current of tempestuous thought which is sweepil 
across our distracted generation, appears, through its pres 
relation to ourselves, to touch all interests in earth and heay 
Self magnifies and distorts everything ; the true corrective - 
to be found in the magnificent and tranquillizing though 
another life. As men draw near to the threshold of eternity 


1 1 St. Pet. i. 3, 4 
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ey see things more nearly as they are; they catch perspec- 
tives which are not perceived in the days of business and of 
ealth. When Bossuet lay a-dying, in great suffering and 
exhaustion, one who was present thanked him for all his kind- 
iess, and using the Court language of the day, begged him 
when in another world to think of the friends whom he was 
Jeaving, and who were so devoted to his person and his reputa- 
tion. At this last word, Bossuet, who had almost lost the 
power of speech, raised himself from the bed, and gathered 
strength to say, not without an accent of indignation, “ Don’t 
talk like that. Ask God to forgive a sinner his sins.” 
And surely those occupations should claim our first attention 
which prepare us for that which after all is the really impor- 
tant stage of our existence. All kinds of earthly duty may 
indeed be consecrated to this work by a worthy motive ; but 
direct preparation for the future is made in worship. In the 
most solemn moments which we can spend on earth, we hear the 
words, “ The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given 
for thee, preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life.” 
Nay, all Christian worship is in proportion to its sincerity an 
anticipation of the life of the world to come. Worship is the 
earthly act by which we most distinctly recognise our personal 
immortality : men who think that they will be extinct a few 
years hence do not pray. In worship we spread out our 
insignificant life, which yet is the work of the Creator’s hands, 
and the purchase of the Redeemer’s Blood, before the Eternal 
and All-Merciful, that we may learn the manners of a higher 
sphere, and fit ourselves for companionship with saints and 
angels, and for the everlasting sight of the face of God. 
_ Worship is the common sense of faith in a life to come; and 
the hours we devote to it will assuredly be among those upon 
which we shall reflect with most thankful joy when all things 
here shall have fallen into a very distant background, and 
when through the Atoning Mercy our true home has been 
reached at last. 


SERMON V. 


INFLUENCES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


(WHITSUN-DAY.) 


St. JOHN iii. 8. 


The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, bi 
canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth. 


HO has not felt the contrast, the almost tragie contrast 
between the high station of the Jewish doctor, membe 
of the Sanhedrin, master in Israel, and the ignorance of ele 


he displayed in this interview with our Blessed Lord?’ A 
first sight it seems difficult to understand how our Lord cou! 


literature of God’s ancient nas) ; a, indeed, a negatiy 
criticism has availed itself of this and of some other feature 
in the narrative, in the interest of the theory that Nicodemu 
was only a fictitious type of the higher classes in Jew 
society, as they were pictured to itself by the imagination ¢ 
the fourth Evangelist. Such a supposition, opposed to ex 
ternal facts and to all internal probabilities, would hardly 
have been entertained, if the critical ingenuity of its autho 
had been seconded by any spiritual experience. Nicodemu 
is very far from being a caricature ; and our Lord’s metho 
here, as elsewhere, is to lead on from familiar phrases and thé 
well-remembered letter to the spirit and realities of religion 
The Jewish schools were not unacquainted with the expressior 
a “new creature ;”’ but it had long since become a mere shred 
of official rhetoric. As applied to a Jewish proselyte, i 
scarcely meant more than a change in the outward relations 0 
religious life. Our Lord told Nicodemus that every man whe 
would see the kingdom of God which He was founding mus 
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undergo .a second birth; and Nicodemus, who had been ae- 
¢ customed to the phrase all his life, could not understand it if 
it was to be supposed to mean anything real. “ How,” he 
asks, “can a man be born ‘when he is old ? can he enter a 
Isecond time into his mother’s womb, and be born?” Our 
Lord does not extricate him from this blundering literalism ; 
He repeats His own original assertion, but in terms which 
more fully express His meaning: “ Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God. That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born 
again.” Our Lord’s reference to water would not have been 
anintelligible to Nicodemus ; every one in Judea knew that 
‘the Baptist had insisted on immersion in water as a symbol of 
the purification of the soul of man. Certainly, in connecting 
“water” with the Spirit and the new birth, our Lord’s lan- 
lage, glancing at that of the prophet,’ went very far beyond 
this. He could only be fully understood at a later time, when 
the Sacrament of Baptism had been instituted, just as the true 
‘sense of His early allusions to His Death could not have been 
apprehended until after the Crucifixion. But Nicodemus, it is 
ain, had not yet advanced beyond liis original difficulty ; he 


altogether violating the course of nature. And our Lord pene- 
trates his thoughts and answers them. He answers them by 
pointing to that Invisible Agent Who could achieve, in the 


deemed so impossible a feat as asecond birth. Nature, indeed, 
contained no force that could compass such a result; but 
nature in this, as in other matters, was a shadow of something 
beyond itself. 

It was late at night when our Lord had this interview with 
the Jewish teacher. At the pauses in conversation, we may 
conjecture, they heard the wind without as it moaned along 
the narrow streets of Jerusalem; and our Lord, as was His 
wont, took His creature into His serv (v6-the service of 
tual truth. The wind was a figure of the Spirit. Our 
would have used the same word for both. The wind 
might teach Nicodemus something of the action of Him Who 
is the real Author of the New Birth of man. And it would 
lo this in two ways more especially. 

' Ezek. xxxvi. 24, 25. 
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On a first survey of nature, the wind arrests man’s attention, 
as an unseen agent which seems to be moving with en 
freedom. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth.” It is fetter 
by none of those conditions which confine the swiftest bodies 
that traverse the surface of the earth; it sweeps on as if in- 
dependent of law, rushing hither and thither, as though obey- 
ing its own wayward and momentary impulse. Thus it is an 
apt figure of a self-determining invisible force ; and of a foree 
which is at times of over-mastering power. Sometimes, indeed 
its breath is so gentle, that ouly a single leaf or blade of grass 
will at distant intervals seem to give ‘the faintest token of its 
action ; yet, even thus, it “ bloweth where it listeth.” Some 
times it bursts upon the -earth with destructive violence ; 
nothing can resist its onslaught ; the most solid buildings give 
Way ; ‘the stoutest trees bend before it ; ; whatever is frail and 
delicate can only escape by the completeness of its submission, 
Thus, too, it “bloweth where it listeth.’ Beyond anything 
else that strikes upon the senses of man, it is suggestive of 
free supersensuous power; it is an appropriate symbol of an 
irruption of the Invisible into the world of seuse, of the action, 
so tender or so imperious, of the Divine and Eternal Spirit 
upon the human soul. 

But the wind is also an agent about whose proceedings we 
really know almost nothing. ‘Thou hearest the sound there: 
of ;” such is our Lord’s concession to man’s claim to knows 
ledge. “Thou canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither i 
goeth ;” such is the reserve which He makes in respect 0} 
human ignorance. Cer tainly we do more than hear the sound 
of the wind ; ; ts presence is obvious to three of the senses 
We feel the chill or the fury of the blast ; and, as it sweeps 
across the ocean, or the forest, or the field o corn, we see hoy 
the blades rise and fall in graceful curves, and the trees bend 
and the waters sink and swell into waves which are the 
measure of its strength. But our Lord says, “ Thou hearest 
the sound thereof.” He would have us test it by the most 
spiritual of the senses. It whispers, or it moans, or it roars as 
it passes us ; it has a pathos all its own. Yet what do we 
really know about it? “Thou canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth.” Does the wind then obey mK 
rule ; is it a mere symbol of unfettered caprice? Surely not 
If, as the Psalmist sings, “ God bringeth the winds out of His | 
treasuries,” + He acts, we may be sure, here as always, whether 


1 Ps, CXXXV. 7. 
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m nature or in grace, by some law, which His own perfections 
impose upon His action. He may have given to us of these 
ater days to see a very little deeper beneath the surface of the 
vatural world than was the case with our fathers. Perchance 
we explain the immediate antecedents of the phenomenon; but 
an we explain our own explanation? The frontier of our 
ignorance is removed one stage farther back ; but “the way of 
the wind” is as fitting an expression for the mysterious now 
us it was in the days of Solomon.’ We know that there is no 
eave of AZolus. We know that the wind is the creature of 
that Great Master Who works everywhere and incessantly by 
But, as the wind still sweeps by us who eall ourselves 
e children of an age of knowledge, and we endeavour to give 
ur fullest answer to the question, “ whence it cometh, and 
yhither it goeth?”’ we discover that, as the symbol of a 
spiritual force, of whose presence we are conscious, while we 
e unable to determine, with moderate confidence, either the 
secret principle or the range of its action, the wind is as full 
f meaning still as in the days of Nicodemus. 
When our Lord has thus pointed to the freedom. and the 
mysteriousness of the wind, He adds, “ So is every one that is 
jorn of the Spirit.” The simile itself would have led us to 
xpect—“ So is the Spirit of God.” The man born of the 
pirit would answer not to the wind itself, but to the sensible 
fect of the wind. ‘There is a break of correspondence be- 
tween the simile and its application. The simile directs atten- 
on to the Divine Author of the new birth in man. The 
words which follow direct attention to the human subject upon 
whom the Divine Agent works. Something similar is obser- 
ble when our Lord compares the kingdom of heaven to a 
archantman seeking goodly pearls ; ‘the kingdom really 
corresponds not to the merehantman, but to the pearl of great 
rice which the merchantman buys.? In such cases, we may 
e sure, the natural correspondence between a simile and its 
lication is not disturbed without a motive. And the 
reason for this disturbance is presumably that the simile is not 
uate to the full purpose of the speaker, who is anxious to 
h some larger truth than its obvious application would 
suggest. In the case before us, we may be allowed to suppose, 
that by His reference to the wind our Lord desired to convey 
ething more than the real but mysterious agency of the 
we Eccles. xi. 5, where however the Authorized Version renders “ spirit.” 
2 St. Matt. xiii. 45, 46. 
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Holy Spirit in the new birth of man. His language se 
designed, not merely to correct the materialistic narrownes 
the Jewish doctor, not merely to answer by anticipation the 
doubts of later days as to the spiritual efficacy of His own: 
Sacrament of Regeneration, but to picture, in words which 
should be read to the end of time, the general work of that 
Divine Person Whose mission of merey to our race was at 
once the consequence and the completion of His own. 

It may be useful to trace the import of our Lord’s simile 
in three fields of the action of the Holy and Eternal Spirit ; 
His creation of a sacred literature, His guidance of a Divine 
society, and His work upon individual souls. 


As, then, we turn over the pages of the Bible, must we not 
say, ‘ The wind of heaven bloweth where it listeth” ? If we 
might reverently imagine ourselves scheming beforehand what 
kind of book the Book of God ought to be, how different 
would it be from the actual Bible! There would be as many 
Bibles as there are souls, and they would differ as widely. t 
in one thing, amid all their differences, they would probably 
agree: they would lack the variety, both in form and sub- 
stance, of the Holy Book which the Church of God places in 
the hands of her children. The self-assertion, the scepticism: 
and the fastidiousness of our day would meet like the men of 
the second Roman triumvirate on that island in the Reno, and 
would draw up their lists of proscription. One would cons 
demn the poetry of Scripture as too inexact ; another its 
history as too largely secular ; another its metaphysics as tod 


the ethics of the Psalter, or the supernaturalism of the histories 
of Elijah or of Daniel, or the so-called pessimism of Ecclesi- 
astes, or the alleged secularism of Esther, or the literal import 
of the Song of Solomon, would be in turn condemned. Nor} 
could the Apostles hope to escape: St. John would be 

mystical in this estimate; St. James too legal in that; St. 
Paul too dialéctical, or too metaphysical, or too easily capable 
of an antinomian interpretation ; St. Peter too undecided, as 
balancing between St. Paul and St. James. Our new Bible 
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would probably be uniform, narrow, symmetrical ; it would be 
entirely made up of poetry, or of history, or of formal proposi- 
tions, or of philosophical speculation, or of lists of moral maxims ; 
it would be modelled after the type of some current writer on 
English history, or some popular poet or metaphysician, or 
some sentimentalist who abjures history and philosophy alike 
on principle, or some composer of well-intentioned religious 
tracts for general circulation. The inspirations of heaven 
would be taken in hand, and instead of a wind blowing where 
it listeth, we should have a wind, no doubt, of some kind, 
rustling earnestly enough along some very narrow crevices or 
channels, in obedience to the directions of some one form of 
human prejudice, or passion, or fear, or hope. 
_ My brethren, the Bible is like nature in its immense, its ex- 
haustless variety ; like nature, it reflects all the higher moods 
of the human soul, because it does much more ; because it 
rings us face to face with the infinity of the Divine Life. In 
the Bible the wind of heaven pays scant heed to our anticipa- 
tions or our prejudices ; it “bloweth where it listeth.” It 
reathes not only in the Divine charities of the Gospels, not 
nly in the lyrical sallies of the Epistles, not only in the great 
announcements scattered here and there in Holy Scripture of 
Be magnificence, or the compassion, or the benevolence of 
od; but also in the stern language of the prophets, in the 
rnings and lessons of the historical books, in the revelations 
Divine Justice and of human responsibility which abound 
either Testament. ‘‘ Where it listeth.” Not only where 
our sense of literary beauty is stimulated, as in St. Paul’s 
picture of charity,’ by lines which have taken captive the 
imagination of the world, not only where feeling and conscience 
echo the verdict of authority and the promptings of reverence, 
but also where this is not the case ; where neither precept nor 
example stimulates us, and we are left face to face with 
historical or ethical material, which appears to us to inspire no 
iritual enthusiasm, or which is highly suggestive of critical 
lificulty. Let us be patient ; we shall understand, if we will 
only wait, how these features of the Bible too are integral 
ts of a ‘living whole ; here, as elsewhere, the Spirit breathes ; 
in the genealogies of the Chronicles as in the Last Discourse 
in St. John, though with an admitted difference of manner and 
degree. He ‘“bloweth where He listeth.” The Apostle’s 
words respecting the Old Testament are true of the New: 
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for doctrine, os ct for correction, for instruction i 
righteousness.”* And, “ Whatsoever things were written 
aforetime were written for our learning, that we through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have hope.” ? 

Yet “thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth.” The majesty of 
Scripture is recognised by man, wherever there is, I will not 
say a spiritual faculty, but a natural sense of beauty. The 
“sound”’ of the wind is perceived by the trained ear, by the 
literary taste, by the refinement, by the humanity of every 
generation of educated men. But what beyond? What of its 
spiritual source, its spiritual drift and purpose, its half-concealed 
but profound unities, its subtle but imperious relations to con 
science ? Of these things, so precious to Christians, a purely 
litevary appreciation of Scripture is generally ignorant ; the 
sacred Book, like the prophet of the Chebar, is only “as a 
very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can play 
well on an instrument.”* Or again, the “sound thereof” is 
heard in the admitted empire of the Bible over millions of hearts 
and consciences; an empire the evidences of which strike 
upon the ear in countless ways, and which is far too wide and 
too secure to be affected by the criticisms that might occasion. 
ally seem to threaten it. What is the secret of this influence 
of Scripture? Not simply that it is the Book of Revelation 
since it contains a great deal of matter which lay fairly within 
the reach of man’s natural faculties. The Word or Eternal 
Reason of God is the Revealer ; but Scripture, whether it is a 
record of Divine revelations or of naturally observed facts, is, 
in the belief of the Christian Church, throughout “inspired” 
by the Spirit. Inspiration is the word which describes the 
presence and action of the Holy Spirit everywhere in Scripture. 
But what does the Christian Church exactly mean by inspira 
tion? Many have been the attempts to answer that questioz 
precisely. It has been said of the late Dr. Arnold that during 
the later years of his life he spent more thought in the effort 
to construct a perfectly satisfactory theory of inspiration than 
on any other subject. In the Church of Rome there are at 
least three permitted opinions as to the nature of Biblical 
inspiration. The more rigid, advocated by some Dominieai 


instruments of the Inspiring Spirit, so that every word a 1d 
Wemhim' al. 16. * Rom. xy. 4. * Ezek. xxxiii, 32. 
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z a and point was dictated from heaven.’ Others under- 
and by inspiration a general positive assistance, prescribing 
hat to write, what to omit, and guiding the general choice 
of language and of periods without dictating each separate 
expression.” The Jesuit divines of Louvain, Hamel and 
Lessius, confined inspiration to the purely negative function of 
Protecting the inspired writer from error.’ In the English 
Church the differences on the subject are, at least, as consider- 
able as in the Church of Rome. The demand for an exact 
theory is natural enough, especially on the part of sincerely 
religious men, who have lost sight of the providential guidance 
of the Church, and who desire to enhance as far as possible 
the definite force of the authority of Scripture. Yet surely it 
is a matter for thankfulness that no part of the Catholic Church 
has formally committed itself to an authoritative doctrine of 
Biblical inspiration, whatever may have been attempted by 
ivate writers of more or less consideration. Not merely 
because any possible definition would almost certainly add to 
difficulties which are suggested by negative criticism; but 
much more because, from the nature of the case, we are not 
really able to deal ab intra with such a subject. That Divine 
nspiration must postulate certain momentous results, positive 
s well as negative, may indeed be taken for granted ; some 
bositive informing guidance, as well as immunity from any 
noral or doctrinal error. But when we go beyond this, and 
mdeavour to hold the balance between mechanical and dynami- 
theories, in other words, to determine how the Divine Spirit 
has acted upon the human, we are in a region where nothing 
s really possible beyond precarious conjecture. We know not 
how our own spirits, hour by hour, are acted on by the Eternal 
Spirit, though we do not question the fact: we content our- 
selves with recognising what we cannot explain. If we believe 
hat Scripture is inspired, we know that it is instinct with the 

sence of Him Whose voice we might hear in its every 
ance, but of Whom we cannot tell whence He cometh or 
whither He goeth. 


_1 Rabaudy, Ord. Pred. Exerc. de Script. Sac. ii. 3, sub fin., quoted by 
verrone, Pral. Theol. ii. 1082, ed. Migne. 

-* So Valentia, Estius in 2 Tim. iii. 16, quoted by Perrone, Pral. Theol. 
. 1082, ed. Migne. 

? Of. Perrone, ubi sup. 1083, note (3). 
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The history of the Church of Christ from the days of the 
Apostles has been a history of spiritual movements. Doub 
less it has been a history of much else; the Church has been 
the scene of human passions, human speculations, human errors 
But traversing these, He by Whom the whole body of the 
Church is governed and sanctified, has made His Presence felt, 
not only in the perpetual proclamation and elucidation of truth 
not only in the silent, never-ceasing sanctification of souls, but 
also in great upheavals of spiritual life, by which the con 
science of Christians has been quickened, or their hold upon 
the truths of Redemption and grace made more intelligent 
and serious, or their lives and practice restored to something 
like the ideal of the Gospels. Even in the apostolic age it 
was necessary to warn Christians that it was high time to 
awake out of sleep; that the night of life was far spent, and 
the day of eternity was at hand. And eyer since, from genera: 
tion to generation, there has been a succession of efforts within 
the Church to realize more worthily the truth of the Christian 
creed, or the ideal of the Christian life. These revivals have 
been inspired or led by devoted men who have represented the 
highest conscience of Christendom in their day. They may be 
traced along the line of Christian history ; the Spirit living in 
the Chureh has by them attested His Presence and His Will; 
and has recalled lukewarm generations, paralyzed by indiffer- 
ence or degraded by indulgence, to the true spirit and level of 
Christian faith and life. 

In such movements there is often what seems, at first sigh 
an element of caprice. They appear to contemporaries to be 
onesided, exaggerated, narrow, fanatical. They are often 
denounced with a passionate fervour which is so out of pro- 
portion to the reality as to border on the grotesque. They are 
asserted to exact too much, or to concede too much. They 
are too contemplative in their tendency to be sufficiently 
practical, or too energetically practical to do justice to religious 
thought. They are too exclusively literary and academical, as 
being the work of men of books; or they are too popular 
and insensible to philosophical considerations, as being the 
work of men of the people. Or, again, they are so occupied 
with controversy as to forget the claims of devotion, or sé 


1 Rom. xiii. 11, 12. 
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‘engaged in leading souls to a devout life as to forget the 
unwelcome but real necessities of controversy. They are intent 
on particular moral improvements so exclusively as to forget 
what is due to reverence and order ; or they are so bent upon 
rescuing the Church from chronic slovenliness and indecency 
in public worship as to do less than justice to the paramount 
interests of moral truth. Sometimes these movements are all 
feeling ; sometimes they are all thought ; sometimes they are, 
as it seems, all outward energy. In one age they produce a 
literature like that of the fourth and fifth centuries ; in another 
they found orders of men devoted to preaching or to works of 
mercy, as in the twelfth ; in another they enter the lists, as in 
the thirteenth century, with a hostile philosophy ; in another 
they attempt a much-needed Reformation of the Church ; in 
another they pour upon the heathen world a flood of light and 
warmth from the heart of Christendom. It is easy, as we 
survey them, to say that something else was needed ; or that 
what was done could have been done better or more com- 
pletely ; or that, had we been there, we should not have been 
guilty of this onesidedness, or of that exaggeration. We 
forget, perhaps, Who really was there, and Whose work it is, 
though often overlaid and thwarted by human weakness and 
human passion, that we are really criticising. If it was 
seemingly onesided, excessive or defective, impulsive or 
sluggish, speculative or practical, zsthetic or experimental, 
may not this have been so because in His judgment, Who 
breatheth where He listeth, this particular characteristic was 
needed for the Church of that day? All that contemporaries 
_ know of such movements is “the sound thereof ;” the names 
with which they are associated, the controversies which they 
precipitate, the hostilities which they rouse or allay, as the 
ease may be. Such knowledge is superficial] enough ; of the 
profound spiritual causes which really engender them, of the 
direction in which they are really moving, of the influence 
which they are destined permanently to exert upon souls, men 
know little or nothing. The accidental symptom is mistaken 
for the essential characteristic ; the momentary expression 
of feeling for the inalienable conviction of certain truth. The 
day may come, perhaps, when more will be known; when 
_ practice and motive, accident and substance, the lasting and 
_ the transient, will be seen in their true relative proportions ; 
but for the time this can hardly be. He is passing by “‘ Whose 
Way is in the sea, and His paths in the deep waters, and His 
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footsteps unknown.”? The Eternal Spirit is passing ; and me 
can only say, “* He bloweth where He listeth.” 

Those who take God at His word will not doubt where 
Holy Spirit is given. In sacraments which He has ordained ; 
in a message which He has authorized ; in prayer, public and 
priv ate, to which He has pledged His Presence,’ this great gift 
is certainly to be found. The Spirit is the soul of the Church, 
and whatever be the weaknesses or diseases of parts of the 
body which He deigns to inhabit, the soul asserts itself as life 
in its furthest extremities. 

But is His mission wholly confined to the Body of Christ | ; 
has He no relations to separated groups of Christians, t 
seekers after truth in heathen lands, to lower forms of truth 
as well as higher, to philosophy, to science, to art, to all 
departments of human energy? Surely in recognising this 


is not to deny that “the Spirit of the Lord filleth the world.”® 
Doubtless in His activity there are many methods, many 
degrees of intensity, many ends in view. His influence is 
vouchsafed to those who hold only portions of truth, that they 
may be led on to that which as yet they do not hold; He 
prevents men with His most gracious favour before 
furthers their efforts by His continual help. This may t 
understood most easily by those who most firmly believe in 
the revealed constitution and claims of the Church of Christ; 
and it suggests happier prospects than are otherwise possible 
amid the existing confusions of the world and of Christendom. 
Last year two ‘American preachers * visited this country, te 
whom God had given, together with earnest belief in some 
portions of the Gospel, a corresponding spirit of fearless enter- 
prise. Certainly they had no such credentials of an apostolie 
ministry as a well-instructed and believing Churehman would 
require. They knew little or nothing of God’s revealed Will 
respecting those sacramental channels whereby the life of 
grace is planted and maintained in the soul; and their test of 
ministerial success appeared sometimes to mistake physical 
excitement or inclination for a purely spiritual or moral 
change. And yet, must not we, who through no merit of 
our own, have enjoyed greater spiritual advantages than thei 


feel and express for these men a sincere respect, when, acting 


1 Ps, Ixxvii. 19. 2 St. Matt. xviii. 20, 3 Wisd. i. 7. 
4 The allusion is to the visit of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, in 1875. 
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cording to the light which God had given them, they threw 
emselves on our great cities with the ardour of Apostles ; 

spoke of a higher world to thousands who pass the greater 
part of life in dreaming only of this; and made many of us 
feel that we owe them at least the debt of an example, which 
He Who breatheth where He listeth must surely have inspired 
them to give us ? 


Il. 


~ Our Lord’s Words apply especially to Christian character. 
There are some effects of the living power of the Holy Spirit 
which are invariable. When He dwells with a Christian soul, 
He continually speaks in the voice of conscience ; He speaks 
in the voice of prayer. He produces with the ease of a natural 
p ocess, without effort, without the taint of self-consciousness, 
“love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.”* Some of these graces must be found 
here He makes His home. There is no mistaking the atmos- 
phere of His Presence : in its main features it is the same now 
as in the days of the Apostles. Just as in natural morality 
the main elements of “goodness” do not change; so in 
eligious life, spirituality is, amid great varieties of detail, yet 
its leading constituent features, the same thing from one 
yeneration to another. But in the life of the individual 
Christian, or in that of the Church, there is legitimate room 
irregular and exceptional forms of activity or excellence. 
Natural society is not strengthened by the stern rope ession of 
all that is peculiar in individual thought or practice ;? and this 
is not less true of spiritual or religious society. From the first, 
igh forms of Christian excellence have often been associated 
vith unconscious eccentricity. The eccentricity must be un- 
conscious, because consciousness of eccentricity at once reduces 
it to a form of vanity which is entirely inconsistent with 
Jhristian excellence. How many excellent Christians have 
een eccentric, deviating more or less from the conventional 
@ of goodness which “has been recognised by contemporary 
ious opinion! They pass away, aiid when they are gone 
men do justice to their characters ; but while they are still 
with us how hard do many of us find it to remember that there 
may be a higher reason for their peculiarities than we think. 
We know not the full purpose of each saintly life in the designs 
providence ; we know not much of the depths and heights 
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whence it draws its inspirations; we cannot tell when 
cometh or whither it goeth. Only we know that He Whose 
workmanship it is bloweth where He listeth ; and this naturalh 
leads us to remark the practical interpretation which the Holy 
Spirit often puts upon our Lord’s Words by selecting as His 
chosen workmen those who seem to be least fitted by nature 
for such high service. The Apostle has told us how in the 
first age He set Himself to defeat human anticipations. ‘“ Not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble, are called ;’’* learned academies, powerful connections, 
gentle blood did little enough for the Gospel in the days when 
it won its first and greatest victories. The Holy Spirit, as 
Nicodemus knew, passed by the varied learning and high 
station of the Sanhedrin, and breathed where He listed on the 
peasants of Galilee; He breathed on them a power which 
would shake the world. And thus has it been again and again 
in the generations which have followed. When the great 
Aquinas was a student of philosophy under Albertus Magnus 
at Cologne, he was known among his contemporaries as “ the 
dumb Ox ;”’ so little did they divine what was to be his place 
in the theology of Western Christendom. And to those of us 
who can look back upon the memories of this University for a 
quarter of a century or more, few things appear more remark- 
able than the surprises which the later life of men constantly 
afford ; sometimes it is a failure of early natural promise, but 
more often a rich development of intellectual and practica 
capacity where there had seemed to be no promise at all. Y 
can remember, perhaps, some dull quiet man who seemed to be 
without a ray of genius, or, stranger still, without anything 
interesting or marked in character, but who now exerts, a 


name is repeated by thousands with grateful respect. Or we 
ean call to mind another whose whole mind was given to what 


everything that elevates and improves his fellows. The secre’ 
of these transfigurations is ever the same. In those days these 
men did not yet see: their way ; they were like travelle 
through the woods at night, when the sky is hidden and all 
things seem to be other than they are— 

* Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 


Est iter in silvis, ubi coelum condidit umbr& 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem ” 


1 1 Cor. i. 26. 
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Since then the sun has risen and all has changed. The 
ereed of the Church of Christ, in its beauty and its power, has 
een flashed by the Divine Spirit upon their hearts and under- 
standings ; and they are other men. They have seen that 
there is something worth living for in earnest ; that God, the 
soul, the future, are immense realities, compared with which 
all else is tame and insignificant. They have learned some- 
thing of that personal love of our Crucified Lord, which is itself 
a moral and religious force of the highest order, and which 
has carried them forwards without their knowing it. And 
what has been will assuredly repeat itself. Some of you who 
listen, if you are living thirty years hence, will verify their 
experiences by your own. 


In conclusion, our Lord’s Words suggest many lessons, but 
one of especial and incontrovertible importance ; reverence for 
the Presence and work of that Holy Visitor Whose festival this 
is. Reverence for Him, in the Bible which He inspires ; in the 
Chureh which He governs and sanctifies ; in the souls, whether 
‘thy own or another’s, which He deigns to tenant. It is easy 
‘to become familiar with the outward tokens of His Presence ; to 
use language which has no meaning apart from Him ; to forget 
that He is the Lord and Giver of Life, without Whom Holy 
Scripture, the Church, the New Birth, the New Life, would 
pempty phrases. If nature is full of interest and wonder ; 
the bodily frame which we inhabit, like the sea or the sky, 
are ever presenting to us new material for thought ; much 
more is this the case with the mysterious depths of the human 
soul. And few things, perhaps, weigh more heavily on those 


‘greater number of the years for which we shall answer here- 
after must have already passed, than the recollection which at 
times steals over us, of that almost unnoticed multitude of 
houghts, feelings, aspirations, pointing upwards and onwards, 
rhich have presented themselves in the presence-chamber of 
é soul, and then have vanished away, and left no trace behind. 
hence came they ? Those glimpses of nobler truth, those 
Sudden cravings after a higher existence, those fretful uneasy 
yearnings, full of wholesome dissatisfaction with self, those 
wWhisperings, those voices, which would not for a while allow 
us to rest, but which, as the years have passed—is it not often 
us ?—have died away into silence. Whence came they ; and 
hither should they have led us on? Ah! we have said to 
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ourselves, or the world has said to us, that the foolish enth 
asm of youth has passed, and that with middle age we have 
succeeded to common sense and to ripe discretion. It may be 
so; but there is, at least in some cases, another way of reading 
the result. It is too possible that something more than fervid 
indiscretion has been lost with youth; that the bloom of the 
soul, the freshness and tenderness of the conscience, has been 
succeeded by a condition of thought and feeling, the true 
character of which we conceal from ourselves and from others 
when we label it “discretion” and “common sense.” Depend 
upon it, my younger brethren, the bright, self-sacrificing 
enthusiasms of early manhood are among the most precious 
things in the whole course of human life. They may have 
their illusions, but they have their safeguards also; and when 
they emancipate us from all that would force us down, when 
they clear the spirit’s eye and nerve the bodily arm, when they 
enable us to tread under our feet some clinging mischief which 
has made us wretched for years, and open out horizons of dis 
interested effort from which we already draw the inspiration 
of a higher life, surely we do well to cherish them. Amidst 
much which is depressing in the religious circumstances and 
prospects of this place, Christians have signal reason humbly 
to thank God the Holy Ghost for the impulse which He has 
given of late to missionary enterprise ; for the noble men, 
known to not a few of us as teachers or as friends, whom He 
has sent out from our midst within the last two years to guide 
His flock in heathen lands ;* and for the young, warm, and 
generous hearts whom human affection, deepened and sancti- 
fied by the supernatural love of God, has gathered around them 
as a band of devoted sons and workers. This assuredly is the 
“sound” of the wind from heaven, of that Eternal Spirit Whe 
marks in every generation predestined souls for His highe 
service ; of Whom none can exactly say whence He comes to 
them or whither He is leading them; Who breatheth where 
He listeth, not in caprice or by accident, but because He knows 
exactly whereof each of His creatures is made, and apportions 
His distinctions with the unerring decision of perfect Love and 
perfect Justice. 


“Tf you make it a rule to say sincerely the first verse of the 
Ordination Hymn every morning without failing, it will in time 
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d's Prayer.” They were the words. of one who had a 
it to speak from experience, and who has now gone to his 


“ Veni, Creator Spiritus, 
Mentes Tuorum visita, 
Imple superna gratia, 
Que Tu creasti pectora.” 


t 


hs 


rtainly this prayer does not take long to say ; and perhaps, 


y years hence, in another state of existence, some of us will 
glad to have acted on the advice. 


SERMON VL 


GROWTH IN THE APPREHENSION OF TRUTH. 


Hes. vi. I. 


Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on unto 
perfection. 


ERE we may see the germ of what afterwards became at 
Alexandria and elsewhere the catechetical system of 
Primitive Church. When adult converts to Christianity were 
the rule, it was necessary to protect the Sacrament of Baptism 
against unworthy reception by a graduated system of prepara- 
tion and teaching, each stage in which represented an advance 
in moral and intellectual truth. Hence the several classes of 
catechumens ; the hearers, who were allowed to listen to the 
Scriptures and to sermons in church ; the kneelers, who might 
stay and join in certain parts of the Divine service ; and the 
elect, or enlightened, who were taught the Lord’s Prayer,— 
the language of the regenerate, and the Creed,—the sacred 
trust committed to the regenerate—since they were now on the 
point of being admitted by Baptism into the Body of Christ. 
Then at last, when baptized, as the réAeor, or perfect, they 
entered on the full privileges of believers ; they learnt all that 
was taught respecting the great doctrines of the Trinity, the 
Inear nation, the Atonement, and the Eucharist, and were thus 
placed in possession of the truths and motives which shang 
most powerfully Christian thought and life. 
This was the system elaborated by great minds who sue- 
cessively taught or ruled at Alexandria, and whose influence 
spread so widely throughout the East. But its principle had 
been already sanctioned in the Apostolic age, and in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we see it in its earliest form. In this Epistle 
we have before us two stages of teaching and two classes of 
learners. 
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There is, first of all, the initial or rudimentary stage of 
Christian teaching, which the sacred writer describes sometimes 
as “the elements of the beginning of the oracles of God,”? 
sometimes as the “ first discourse about Christ,” * sometimes by 
metaphors, familiar to St. Paul, intended to point out its facility 
of comprehension or its early place in a system of Christian 
teaching, such as “milk” * or “the foundation.”* The later 
and complete stage of Christian teaching is designated as 
the “discourse of righteousness,’”® as “the solid meat,”® in 
contrast with “milk,” or, as in the words before us, as 
“ perfection.”’ The Christians who are receiving elementary 
instruction are termed babes, vyrioe ;*° they cannot understand, 
much less utter, the “discourse of righteousness.” The Chris- 
tians who haye received the higher instruction are the “ per- 
fect ;”° they can digest the solid food of Christian doctrine ; 
their spiritual senses have been trained by habit to appreciate 
the distinction between the good and the evil, which in this 
connection are only other names for the false and the true.” 

The readers, to whom all this is addressedj are themselves 
in an equivocal position. It is a long time since they were 
- first converted, so long indeed, that they ought ere now to be 
busily teaching other converts." But, in fact, they still need 
to be taught themselves. They do not know what the 

rudiments of “the discourse about Christ” really are. They 

ought to be among “the perfect ;” they are only “babes.” 

They have gone backward instead of going forward,” and 

indeed because they have not gone forward; and, if the 
_ Apostolic writer is to continue the high argument of his 
Epistle with any hope of their accompanying him intelligently, 
they must at this point make a serious effort, or rather they 
must surrender themselves to impulses and a guidance which 
will carry them onward, if they will. Therefore, he exclaims, 
leaving the principles or the first discussion about Christ—let 
us go on, or be “ borne on,” unto perfection.” 


1 Heb. v. 12, 74 croixeia Tis dpxiis TGv Aoylwy Tov Ocod. 
? Heb. vi. 1, Tov tis apxijs ToD Xpiorod Adyov. 


5 Heb. v. 13, ydAaktos. * Heb. vi. 1, OeueAcov. 

® Heb. vy. 13, Adyou dixasoodyns. ® Heb. vy. 14, 7 oreped Tpop7y. 
* Heb. vi. 1, rhy TeAcdryTa. ® Heb. v. 13. 

® Heb. v. 14, reAclwv, 10 Heb. v. 14. 

" Heb. v. 12. 2 Heb. v. 11, vwOpol yeyovare, 


The whole passage, Heb. v. 11—vi. 20, is a digression, by which the 
argument respecting Christ’s Melchisedekian priesthood is interrupted, 
It is resumed at vii. 1. 
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Perfection ! what does he mean by it? Certainly not here 
moral perfection, the attainment of conformity to the Will of 
God in general character and conduct. For this would be no 
such contrast to the first principles of the doctrine of Christ as 
the sentence of itself implies ; the perfection must itself be a 
doctrinal perfection, in other words, the attainment of the 
complete or perfect truth about Christ, as distinet from its 
first principles. Of these first or foundation principles six are 
enumerated ;' and they are selected for the practical reason 
that they were especially needed by candidates for Baptism. 
First come the two sides of the great inward change implied 
in conversion to Christ; repentance from all such works as 
are “dead,” because destitute of a religious motive, and faith 
resting upon God as revealed in His Son. Then follow the 
two ordinances whereby the converted soul enters upon the 
privileges of full communion with Christ ; the doctrine about 
Baptism, which distinguishes the Christian sacrament from 
the mere symbols of purification insisted on for proselytes by 
the Baptist and by the Law, and the laying on of hands in 
what we now call Confirmation. Finally, there are the twa 
momentous truths which from the first must be motive powers 
in the life of a sincere believer; the coming resurrection of the 
dead, and the judgment whose issues are eternal. These three 
pairs of truths are precisely what the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews meant by the first principles of the doctrine of 
Christ. And therefore by “ perfection” he meant something 
beyond these truths. He meant no doubt a great deal else, 
but he was referring specifically and at the ‘moment to the 
doctrine of Christ’s Melchisedekian priesthood, in its majestic 
contrast to the temporary and relatively inefficient priesthood: 
of Aaron, and with its vast issues in a Mediatorial work, 
whether of atonement or of sanctification, as carried out, the 
latter to the very end of time, by the Great High Priest of 
Christendom. : 


E 


Now the point on which the text insists is the duty of going 
forward from the first principles to the truths beyond—eis tiv 
TeAcoTnTa epwueba. What are the intrinsic reasons which 
point to this? Undoubtedly the first is that a Christian, as 
such, believes himself to be in possession, partly or altogether, 


1 Heb. vi. 1, 2. 
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of a Revelation which God has made to man. Revelation is 
one of those momentous words which has lost its edge in these 
later times through being used by accommodation in new con- 
nections. No Christian can be concerned to deny what St. 
Paul teaches, that God has of old instructed all men through 
nature and conscience,’ and that, as a consequence, elements 
of Divine truth are embedded, in different degrees of purity, 
in the various beliefs of the heathen world. But, the moral 
nature of man being what it is, there is a veil in all heathen 
religions over the face of God and the true meaning of human 
life. And the true Revelation is distinguished from these 
surrounding conglomerates of little truth and much error by a 
twofold note. As it comes to us from God it is without any 
accompanying error; and its arrival is certificated by miracle, 
which proclaims the identity of the Author of nature with the 
Ruler of the moral world speaking in the Revelation. Ask 
ourselves, brethren, what we of to-day can do, what others 
a done, and are doing, if Revelation be discarded. What, 
indeed, but enter on a weary round of guesses and retractations ? 
Whence do we come? Whither are we going? Why are we 
here at all? These are irrepressible questions, to which 
reason does her best, from age to age, to furnish replies : but 
at her best she hesitates, she falters, she contradicts herself, 
she is perpetually discouraged by the sense of her powerless- 
ness, she hastily affirms, and then forthwith she is frightened 
at her affirmation, she sinks back in perplexity and silence. 
So it was among the cultivated heathen before Christ came ; 
so it is still where modern thought has rejected Christianity. 
Agnosticism is not a term of reproach to those whose opinions 
it describes ; yet what is it but a confession of their impotence, 
face to face with the most vital problems that can engage the 
mind of man? And therefore—to quote language which is 
not strictly theological, but which may be taken to represent 
the broad aspects of the fact before us—‘ Divine providence, 
in compassion to the frailty, the imperfection, and the blindness 
of human reason, hath been pleased, at sundry times and in 
divers manners, to discover and enforce its laws by an im- 
mediate and direct Revelation. The doctrines thus delivered 
we call the revealed or Divine law, and they are to be found 
only in the Holy Scriptures.” * 
With those who dispute the fact that God has spoken thus 
? Rom. i. 19, 20. 
* Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, Introduction, § 2. 
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to man, not merely through nature or conscience, or both, bu 
through His Son Jesus Christ, and through other teachers o 
whom Christ set the seal of His Divine authority, I am ne 
for the moment disputing. Enough to say that the supreme 
certificate of the reality of the Christian Revelation is the faet 
that Christ rose from the dead. Deny this facet, and—forgive 
a stern word for the sake of its truth—the moral consistene 
of Christ, no less than His redemptive power, must forthwi 
disappear from earnest thought. Admit this fact, and the 
religion which it attests must mean not only much more thar 
but something altogether distinct in kind from, the highest 
lessons God has ever taught to the best heathen througl 
nature and conscience ;—you are in presence of a supernatural 
Revelation. ; 
And if such a Revelation, as we Christians maintain, has 
indeed been given, then man’s wisdom and business is to make 
the most of it. If such a body of truth is really within ow 
reach, it is of importance, not merely to theologians, but t 
human beings as such; it cannot be neglected with impunity 
As knowledge it is worth more than any other knowledge. 
enables us to know a Being Who is infinitely greater, wiser, mor 
powerful, and more nearly related to us than any other being 
It touches us more closely in our deepest and most lasting 
interests than any other department or kind of knowledge 
Surely if God speaks, reverence bids us listen until we hay 
heard all that He issaying. Surely if God speaks, the commot 
sense which He has given us bids us listen until we knoy 
what is the bearing of His utterance on ourselves. The me 
in the parable who sells all that he has that he may buy t 
field in which the treasure is hid, will surely do his best f 
appreciate the treasure when he has found it? If it wa 
prudent to make the original effort, it is prudent to follo 
it up: if it is our wisdom to be Christians at all, it is m 
less our wisdom to make the most we can of the Creed of 
Christendom. f 
This then is a first reason for going on to what the te 
calls “ perfection :”” everything in a Revelation which comes 
from God must, from the nature of the case, be worth the bes 
attention that we can give it. But another reason will be 
found in the nature of Revealed Truth itself. Revealed Truth 
is not a series of propositions, having no relation to each other, 
and out of which the human intellect may take its choice. 
1 St. Matt. xiii. 44. 
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s not like a scrap-book, made up of extracts from all the 
religions of the world, which have been brought together by 
some master of eclectic industry. Nor is it like a museum of 
atues, in which each composition is complete and has no 
necessary relation to the figures around it. It is an organic 
whole, every portion of which is as perfectly connected with 
the rest as are the limbs of a living creature with its trunk 
‘and heart. Thus there is a nexus between all truths which 
fairly belong to the substance of Revelation ; a relationship at 
‘once so intimate and so persuasive that the believing soul 
cannot but be drawn onward from truth to truth, The vital 
principle of a Divine authority which belongs to each truth is 
common to all; the intrinsic dependence of each truth upon 
the others is profound and reciprocal: and thus a believer 
‘passes from one truth to another, not by a fresh intellectual 
jerk or effort, but in obedience to a sense of sequence which he 
cannot resist. 
_ Yes! It is on this account that the believing soul, clinging 
to the first principles of Christian doctrine, must needs advance 
to perfection. The Apostolic writer does not say, “ Let us Bo 
on unto perfection :* he does say, “ Let us be borne on,’ 
pepwpeOa. He does not say, “ Be ‘courageously logical : piel 
forward your premises to their last conclusions.” He does 
say, “Let us all, teachers and taught, trust ourselves to the 
idance of such truth as we already hold,”’—qepdpeba. It 
Il carry us on as we try to make it our own: it will lead us 
to the connected and derived truths which expand, explain, 
‘Support it. We cannot select some one shred of ms organic 
whole, baptize it by such names as “primary” or “ funda- 
mental, ” and then say, “This, and this only, shall aa my creed,” 

the metaphor be permitted, the trunk ‘whose limbs are eut 
off thus arbitrarily will bleed to death. Where spiritual life 
depends on spiritual activity, non progredi est regredi; and 
they who shrink from Apostolic perfection will forfeit their 
-, sooner or later, on Apostolic first principles. 

Let us trace this somewhat more in detail. 
a 


: I. 


_ We have seen what were the six first principles insisted on 

ong the first readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews. They 
Pelonsed to the disciplinary system of the Church, and were 
selected on practical rather than theological grounds. But 
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what would probably be the first principles of an inquiret 
feeling his way upwards towards the light under the cireum 
stances of our own day? What would be the truths that 
would greet him on the threshold of faith, as the catechumen 
of our time, whom conscience and thought are training for the 
full inheritance of believers ? 
They would be, in all probability, first—belief in a mora 
God. The inquirer discovers within himself an indestructible 
sense of the value and beauty of holiness, of justice, of truth 
of love. He admires these excellences in others even whe 
he is conscious of being himself without them; and he rises 
out of himself to conceive a Being in Whom they exist as in 
their source, and in an undimmed perfection. It is something 
to believe in a Cause Who is the cause of all that is besides 
Himseif. It is more to believe in an Intelligence, the parent 
of all other intelligences. But religion properly begins whe 
a man bows before One Who, being boundless Power ant 
Wisdom, is also Justice, Sanctity, and Love. 
At the same time the modern catechumen would probably 
be attracted by the character of Jesus Christ as it lies on thi 
surface of the Gospels. He need not yet be a believer it 
order to discover that in the Gospels the human soul meet 
with that which it meets nowhere else—an ideal of mora 
beauty at once so winning and so awful as to command ifs 
homage. Renan will tell him that Jesus will never be sur 
passed ;* and Goethe, that Jesus is the type and model for al 
men ;”? and Rousseau, that if the life and death of Soerates 
those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus are those of a God! 
A working carpenter, Who dies when He is thirty-three year 
old; Who has neither education, nor patrons, nor wealth 
make Him important ; Who lives, let us note it once aga 
poor, as it seems, inexperienced, unknown, unbefriended, 
speaks to the conscience of all time, and offers an exampl 
before which even those who reject His claims are silent,— 
awed into involuntary reverence, almost into love. 
These, we will suppose, are the inquirer’s two first principles, 
the goodness of God, and the perfection of Christ’s charac 
They are now beyond controversy, at least for him. They 
seem to be all that he needs; and he says to himself thata 
simple faith like this, which perhaps he will be told is Christ 
Theism, is a working faith. He can at least live it, or try t 
1 Vie de Jésus, p. 325. « ? Dial. with Eckermann, vol. iii. 

3 Pmile, 1. vi. 
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ive it, and leave the spheres of abstract and metaphysical 
rontroversy to those who like to explore them. 
But if he thinks, a time will come when he finds that he 
nust go forward if he is not to fall back. For he observes, 
irst of all, that this world, the scene of so much wickedness 
so much suffering, is hard to reconcile with the idea of God, 
All-good and All-powerful, if indeed He has left or is leaving it 
to itself. If God is All-good, He surely will unveil Himself 
further to His reasonable creatures ; nay, He will do some- 
thing more, His revelation will be, in some sense, a cure. 
Exactly proportioned to belief in the morality of God is the 
felt strength of this presumption in favour of a Divine inter- 
vention of some kind : and the modern catechumen asks himself 
if the Epicurean deities themselves would not do almost as well 
sa moral God, Who yet, in the plenitude of His power, 


struggle without the light or the aid they so greatly need. 
This is a first observation, and a second is that, if the 
tharacter of Jesus Christ be attentively studied, it implies that 
s life cannot be supposed to fall entirely within the limits or 
mder the laws of what we call “nature.” For if anything is 
ertain about Him, this is certain, that He invited men to love 
Him, trust Him, obey Him even to death, and in terms which 
ould be intolerable if after all He was merely human. Human 
ture has had time to take the measure of itself, and it knows 
What is compatible with the just limits of its pretensions. Either 
Christ, as judged by His claims on others, is much more than 
@ mere man, or it is impossible to maintain that He was a good 
man. And therefore our modern catechumen feels that it is 
not enough to admire, even warmly, the character of Christ ; a 
necessity, moral as well as logical, is laid upon his appre- 
hension of it ; he must let himself be borne on to a perfection 
that yet awaits him ; he must ascend to a higher truth beyond. 
Nor is this advance inevitable, only on account of the claims 
which Christ makes upon mankind. It is made necessary by 
dis sayings about Himself. Thus, He expressly foretold that 
He shoul! be crucified and should rise from the dead Asa 
natter of fact, the Christian Church exists at this hour because 
it has been believed for eighteen centuries and a half that His 
rds were verified by the event. Had He been crucified, 
ily then to rot, whether in an undistinguished or in a celebrated 
_ 1 St. Matt. xii. 39, 40; xx. 19; xxvii. 40, 63. St. Mark xiv. 58. 
St. John ii. 19. 
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grave, the human conscience would have known what to say of 
Him. It would have traced over His sepulchre the epitaph 
“ Failure ;” and it would have forthwith struck a significant 
balance between the attractive elements of His character and 
the utterly unwarranted exaggeration of His pretensions. 

But our modern catechumen’s reflections could not end here. 
For the character of God, and of Jesus Christ in the Gospels 
is in one respect like the old Mosaic law ; it provokes a sense 
of guilt by its revelation of what righteousness really is. The 
more we really know about God,—about our Lord, the less can 
we be satisfied with ourselves. It is not possible for a man 
whose moral sense is not dead only to admire Jesus Christ as” 
if He were an exquisite creation of art,—a painting in a gallery 
or a statue in a museum of antiquities,—and without the 
thought, What do His perfections say to me? For Jesus 
Christ shows us what human nature has been when at its best ; 
and in showing us this, He reveals us individually to ourselves 
Of His character we may say what St. Paul says of the law 
that it is a schoolmaster to bring us to Himself. It makes us 
dissatisfied with our own attainments, if anything ean do so 
it forces us to recognise the worthlessness and poverty of our 
natural resources ; it throws a true, though it be an unweleome 
light upon the history of our past existence; and thus it 
disposes us to listen anxiously and attentively for any further 
disclosures of the Divine Mind that may be either in store for 
us or already within our reach. 

In this way the “first principles”? which we haye been 
attributing to an inquirer of our day may prepare him for truths 
beyond themselves. That Divine Goodness, those perfections 
of the character of Christ, bear the soul onwards towards 
Christ’s true Divinity, and, as a consequence, to the atoning 
virtue of His death upon the Cross. These momentous 
realities rest on grounds of their own: but they bring satis- 
faction, repose, relief to souls who have attentively considered 
what is involved in such truths as those which lie on the 
threshold of the life of faith. They proclaim that God has 
not left men to themselves : that He does not despise the work 
of His own hands. They unveil His heart of tenderness for 
man. They justify the language which Jesus Christ used 
about Himself, and His claims on the faith and the obedience 
of mankind. And they enable us to bear the quickened con 
sciousness of personal sin which follows upon true insight into 
His human character, because we now know that, in the garden 
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of the Agony and on the Cross, He was made “ to be sin for 
us Who knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in Him.”? 
- But does the advance towards perfection cease at this point ? 
Surely not. Where so much has been done, there is a pre- 
sumption in favour of something more, if more be needed. The 
Divine Christ has died on the Cross a Victim for the sins of 
the world: what is He doing now? Did His redemptive love 
exhaust itself in the days of His flesh? The past has been 
orgiven ; but has any provision been made for the future ? 
Have we been reconciled to God by the death of His Son, but 
is there no salvation through His risen life? May not recon- 
tiliation itself be almost a dubious boon if it be followed by ar 
almost inevitable relapse ? 
Here, therefore, the soul makes a further stage in its advance 
to perfection. Its eye opens upon the work of the Holy Spirit, 
Who conveys to man the gift of that new human nature which 
s for ever united in Jesus Christ to the Person of the Eternal 
Son. It is mainly through the Christian Sacraments that the 
‘Spirit unites us to the perfect Manhood of the Redeemer. And 
‘it is by a consequence as natural as that which leads from 
Christ’s character to His Divinity and Atonement, that we 
pass on from His Atonement to the sacramental aspects of His 
mediatorial work. He bestows the New Nature in Holy 
Baptism ; “ As many as have been baptized into Christ have 
put on Christ.”* He strengthens the New Nature in the 
lessed Eucharist ; ‘‘ He that eateth Me, even he shall live 
oY Me.”* This crowning gift does but complete what was 
begun when He became first our Example, and then the 
Opitiation for our sins. And the reality of this gift is 
"guaranteed by a divinely-instituted organization ; so that the 
threefold Apostolic ministry, to which “the dispensation of the 
Word and Sacraments is committed, is an integral part of that 
perfection of truth to which intelligent faith conducts the soul. 
In other words, the Epistles to the Ephesians, to ‘Timothy, and 
to Titus, contain teaching as essential to the completeness of 
the Gospel system as are the arguments in the Epistles to the 
Romans and the Galatians ; and the Christian Creed has not 
‘Said its last word to the soul of man until, besides assuring his 
reconciliation and peace, it has satisfied his desire for assured 
union with the Source of Life. 


& 2 Cor. v. 21. 2 Rom. vy. 10. SrGals i. 27. 
; * St. John vi. 57. 


* 
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Ifl. 


But at this point we are asked a question which it is im 
possible to ignore. ‘ Where are you going to stop? Is not 
your principle likely to carry you further than you mean 
Has not the Church of Rome, too, her interpretation of what 
is meant by theological perfection, and is not the tendency of 
your argument to lead us to accept it ?” 

Here it is natural to recall the boldest work of that remark 
able man, to whom many of us can never be slow to confess 
our obligations, whose name will always be associated with 
Oxford, and whose recent elevation to a place of honour in 
the Roman Church has commanded the attention and interest 
of the world. His Essay on the Development of Christian’ 
Doctrine presents this among other aspects ; it is a theological 
confession. It is a confession that the ereed of the modern 
Church of Rome cannot be said to be strictly identical with 
the creed of the Apostles; that at the best they are linked 
with each other by a law of substantial growth, as is the oak 
with the acorn ; and even that Roman Catholicism in its full 
development contains elements which have no germinal 
counterpart in the age of the Apostles, since they have come 
to it by accretion from without. Bellarmine and Bossuet had 
supposed that the Roman faith in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries respectively was exactly the faith of the Apostolie 
and Primitive Church. But, writing in the nineteenth, Mohler 
and Newman knew too much to entertain such a supposition. 
There were patent differences which had to be accounted for 
in some way ; and there were tendencies in modern thought 
not unlikely to suggest or to recommend the method that 
actually presented itself. The theory of development, in its 
English form, was the most striking apology that could be 
made for a step to which its author was led by independent 
considerations ; but it is an apology which would serve othe 
causes, ancient and modern, at least as well as that of the 
Church of Rome. The ingenious Gnosties against whom St. 
Irenzeus wrote, as well as some modern philosophical theorists 
of a different stamp, were also developmentalists ; ; we know 
how much it is proposed to explain in morals not less than in 
physics or psychology by the kindred and more familiar formula 
of evolution. And St. Irenzeus’ position still holds good. The 
Church cannot know more than was known by the Apostles ; 
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ad anything which men might claim to know which was un- 
pown to the Apostles is not Apostolic doctrine, but something 


“« ‘Go on unto perfection.”” Yes: but the Hebrew Christians 
are not bidden to create, but to explore. They are to explore 
faith which was once for all delivered to the saints, and the 
everal parts of which are organically connected with each 
her. They are not to assist in the production of substantial 
udditions to this original deposit, as if they were themselves 
e organs of a continuous revelation. 

Take one illustration out of several. Let us suppose that 
pare travelling during the month of August, and that we find 
selves within the walls of some foreign cathedral on the 
eat festival of the Assumption. Everything betokens an 
asion of the highest order of religious importance ; the 
endance of the people and the character of the services are 
sxactly what they would be on Easter Day. And if we 

examine the service-books we observe that there is no 
ppreciable difference in the amount of new matter proper 
» the festival ; it is, in liturgical language, a “ double of the 
irst class.” And perhaps the choir sings in our ears, “* Exaltata 
sancta Dei genitrix super choros angelorum ad ccelestia 
a;”’ and the preacher enlarges on the glories and pre- 
atives of Mary as the Queen of Heaven. In short, nothing 
;wanting that can arouse or direct devotional enthusiasm ; 
and the natural inference is that the event commemorated must 
eamong the truths that Jie closest to the heart of the believing 
ad adoring Church. 

But on what does it all rest? The question will surely 
ssent itself when we return to our homes. Certainly on 
nothing in Holy Scripture. There is indeed a passage in the 
Apocalypse which has been referred to Mary after her death, 
but by a method of interpretation scarcely less fanciful and 
bitrary than are those by which controversial imagination 
s read the institutions and history of the Roman “Church 
erself into the darker imagery of this mysterious book. 


_* Rev. xii. 1-6. In Adv. Her. Ixxviii. ce. 11, St. Epiphanius only says 
this passage may perchance have been fulfilled in Mary: he adds, ob 
ws 8& dpi(éua: touro. He hesitates to say whether Mary did or did 
die. Holy Scripture is intentionally silent on the subject of her 
leath: ev petedpy clace, ia Td oxevos Td Tiusov Kal éfoxétatov. In 
rigen’s day it was sometimes inferred from St. Luke ii. 35 that the 
ed Virgin had died a martyr’s death. Cf. Hom. in Jace. xvii. 
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The fact is that Scripture says nothing on the subject, 
Antiquity, properly so called, is no less silent. It is 


and to Melito of Sardis,+ but belonging, it would seem, to the 
beginning of the fifth century: it is a pious supposition of a 
later age, without any proof of a real historic basis. And 
when well-informed divines are pressed they admit, that 
though it is treated in the public service as if it were as 
certain as the Resurrection of Christ, it is not a matter 
faith at all; that the Church of Rome has never said 
authoritatively that the body of Mary left its grave, what- 
ever may have been taught by poets and painters and 
preachers ; and that what we have witnessed and listened 
to on this great festival is merely the expression of a pious 
opinion. And since, moreover, no intrinsic necessity can be 
shown for supplementing the confessed and altogether unique 
glory of the Mother of the Incarnate Son by the hypothesis 
ot her bodily reception into heaven, it follows that when in- 
structed faith, accustomed to the aspects and to the frontiers 
of Apostolic teaching, encounters this hypothesis, it recoils 
as from a block of foreign and intrusive matter ; it whispers 
to itself, “ By God’s help I will live and die in the complete 
circle of truths unveiled by the Apostles, but I cannot be 
wiser than they.” 

To many minds the question now presents itself, whethe 
acceptance of such materials of religious thought and life as 
we have been considering can properly be described as being 


we accept the true Divinity of our Lord, or the efficacy of 
atoning Sacrifice, or the grace of the Sacraments, or 
Apostolic structure of the Church. For these truths have 
each and all of them, their place in the Apostolic mind and 
writings: and later definitions, such, for example, as 4 
those contained in the Creeds, do not really add to the sum 
or extent of things to be believed; they only re-state 
language which new intellectual circumstances have rendered 
necessary what was believed by the first Christian teachers 


1 That oe to St. John is styled cis thy kolunow tis trepe 
deorsuvns ; that to St. Melito, “De transitu Marie.” Cf. Herzog, 
vol. ix. p. 92. 
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stablished facts ? In such a subject-matter as that of faith, 
» altogether transcending the limits of human thought, you 
annot infer the truth of the unrevealed, though you may 
fiscern the necessary connection between one revealed truth 
nd another. A very serious line of demarcation is passed 
hen, from considering religious truths resting on Apostolic 
- Divine authority, we pass to the contemplation of pious 
urmises, or, as is not impossible, of unsubstantial legends. 
ust not the crisp and jealous sense of truth be impaired 
vhen the soul accepts with equal facility that which is certain 
ind such portions of the imaginary as it may conceive to be 
robable ; and when the truths for which Apostles gave their 
ves are practically correlated with stories which, in an age 


many souls, into danger ? F 
The Reformation cost much. It broke up, at least in the 
estern Church, visible unity, so dear to all Christians who 
élieve that our Lord uttered the intercessory prayer in St. 
John, and that the Epistle to the Ephesians is the Word of 
2 Whatever may have been the case in England, it 
peame elsewhere religious revolution ; and it produced not a 
ew reckless experimentalists, who were the enemies of faith 
di charity and order. But, notwithstanding, it saved the cause 
f religion in Western Europe, by dissociating Christianity 
om the entail of legend which had gathered around it. The 
oman Church herself, as any student of the earlier sessions 
f the Council of Trent may discover, has profited by the 
eformation within such limits as were possible; and no 
jever in Christ can cease to hope, though it be against 
arances, that a day may come when she, the largest 
vision of the Christian Church, may yet more widely profit 
it; that she may virtually abandon untenable positions, 
hout forfeiture of her historic continuity, and that she may 
hus undertake to reunite the scattered worshippers of the 
uleemer in one visible fold. 


IV. 


‘But meanwhile there can be no doubt that the dread of 

an €Xaggeration prevents many Christians in our day 
md country from embracing the unmutilated faith of the 
tposties. And there are two other causes at work which 


? St. John xvii. 21. Eph. iv. 3-6. 
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lead to the same result. Of these the first is the spirit 
negative criticism. Criticism has its great duties and 
ascertained rights. It is not necessarily the foe of religion : 


the home whieh she tenants. But criticism is not religion, 
nor is she always the servant of religion ; and when, as 
sometimes the case, criticism virtually usurps the place of 
faith, the soul is starved even to death upon the dry husks 
which are all that are offered for spiritual nutriment. Who of 
us lions here in Oxford does not know the tr uth of this § ? 


truth in turn seems to be permitted to enjoy at the best am 
hypothetical existence ; and souls are bidden rise to God out of 
an atmosphere of universal suspicion. What wonder if they 
sink down to earth and if heaven disappears from their sight # 

The other cause to which I am referring is the vague bu 
creditable desire for fellowship in religious sentiment which 
belongs to our time. Remark that it is religious sentiment 
rather than religious truth, which is to be the bond of peace i 
most of the religious tae: of this age. The desire foi 
spiritual fellowship is undoubtedly Christian in its origin anc 
spirit ; and it is aided by the great facilities for intereommuni 
cation which characterize our modern life. But when this 
desire becomes practical what is it that too frequently happens! 
The smallest of several co-operating creeds becomes of necessit} 
the basis of their co-operation ; its mutilated and impoverished 
contents are assumed, with whatever amount of hardihood, 
contain the whole essential substance of Revelation ; and men 
talk of “our common Christianity,’ when they mean only a 
fragment of the Christian Faith ; a fragment, the variations 0 


the process of minimizing necessarily goes forward, and in the 
end it seems to be supposed that a service is somehow done 
once to Christ and to Christians if the Christian religion can 
be shown to cover very little ground indeed. 

It would seem that some among us have practically sub- 
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erfection,” the exhortation, “ Therefore leaving the creeds of 
he Apostolic Church, let us do what we may to reduce the 
stian faith to a working minimum.” One after another 
he truths of Revelation are discarded, on the ground that they 
eeasion differences; men retain that only in which for the 
noment they agree. And so it is that we are sometimes told 
t the Fatherhood of God and the character of Christ are 
the only permanent elements in Christianity ; and we find our- 
selves exactly where we were when we started, in the company 
of the modern catechumen—the first step in synthesis being in 
nalysis the last. 

But surely such a Christianity as this, if it could be allowed 
>. deserve the name, is in reality open to at least as many 
ritical objections as are the larger creeds which it is meant to 
supersede. Who does not see that our Lord’s human character 
exn only be described as perfect if His right to draw attention 
to Himself, in terms which befit only a superhuman person, be 
frankly conceded ? Who does not know that the existence of 
i moral God, the Maker and Ruler of this universe, is at this 
noment more fiercely contested by a large class of materialist 
Writers than any subordinate or derived truths whatever, and 
that, whatever may have been the case in the last century, a 
ed and shadowy Theism is in our own day even more 
nestly rejected than are the specific doctrines of Apostolic 
Christianity ? 

Surely, then, it is our wisdom, as Christian believers, while 
life lasts, to make the most, and not the least, of the truth we 
iold. What must not He to Whom it refers think—and surely 
He is thinking on the subject now—of those many magnificent 
ntellects which He has endowed so richly, and to which He 
has granted such opportunities of exercise and development, 
and who yet, living here in Oxford, know scarcely more about 
Jim than do the children in our national schools, and make no 
effort to know more ? All else is studied with eager enthusiasm, 
all forms of created life, all the resources of nature, all the 
intricacies and laws of human thought; but He, the Author 
of all,—He, the Infinite and the Everlasting,—is, it seems, for- 
otten. It was not always so in Oxford; it will not, it cannot, 
always be so. 

“Dies venit, dies Tua, 

In qua reflorent omnia, 


Letemur et nos in viam 
Tua reducti dextera ” 
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And meanwhile, those who have this hope in th 
what they may to forward it. It is not much to ask 
serious Christian that he should endeayour each day» 
possession of some little portion of that highest know: 
which, in the light of the eternal world, will assuredly 
incomparably more precious than any other. Half an hoi 
day costs something in the life of a hard-worked man ; 
will not be held to have involved a very great sacrifice, w. 
we are at length face to face with the unchanging realities, - 
know in very deed what is meant by Perfection. 


SERMON VII. 


LIFE OF FAITH AND THE ATHANASIAN 
CREED. 


Sr. Jown iii. 36. 


Ye that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; and he that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him. 


RE we listening to St. John the Baptist, or to St. John 
the Evangelist? To answer positively is, to say the 
sast, difficult. But it is probable that the Evangelist is here 
ollowing out, in the full light of the Apostolic age and inspira- 
ion, the train of thought to which the Baptist’s earlier pro- 
lamation of the greatness of Jesus Christ naturally led him. 
Where, then, does the report of the Baptist’s words end, and 

ere does the inspired commentary on them begin ?? Here, 
yain, we must confess to the presence of difficulty. For there 
‘no abrupt break in the order of thought; there are no marks 
quotation which distinctly transfer the attention from the 
ast words of the text to the first words of the commentary. 
fe pass almost insensibly from what is plainly the Baptist’s 
sbuke of a querulous jealousy excited in his disciples by the 
creasing popularity of the new Teacher, to words which 
mind Jike an Apostolic warning respecting the privilege of 
ssessing by faith the life-giving and manifested Son, and the 
nger of rejecting Him by unbelief. There is a somewhat 
imilar difficulty about determining to whom the verses are ad- 

essed which immediately follow St. Paul’s account of the 
ispute at Antioch in the Epistle to the Galatians. Is St. 
aul still remonstrating with St. Peter in the whole paragraph 

ich extends from the narrative itself to the end of the 


, ia Olshausen, Tholuck, Klee, Kuinoel. On the other side, cf. Meyer, 


e des Johannes, p. 140. 
ory Liicke, Ev. Johannes, i. p. 566. 
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second chapter ?+ Or is he now reasoning with the Galati 
Judaizers, and only taking his brief reply to Peter as the 
of his remonstrance ? Certainly the latter would appear for 


if it be accepted, where does the reply really end, and 
inferential commentary upon it begin? The difficulty of 
answering this question is not inconsiderable. It might seem 
as if, in some passages, Holy Scripture, or rather its Divi ne 
Author, purposely disappointed our attempts to apply ow 
wonted critical procedures of method and analysis. Perhaps 
He would teach us that where all is of enduring and Divine 
authority, the question of human authorship or immediate 
purpose is relatively unimportant ; that we are to believe St 
Paul, whether he is addressing himself to a Church of disciples 
or to a brother-apostle ; that we are to believe the Holy Ghost 
whether He speaks through St. John the Baptist or through 
St. John the Evangelist. 


I. 


“He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life.” It is 
not too much to say that the purpose of St. John’s Gospel i 
condensed into this sentence. ‘The Evangelist tells his readers 
that his book was written “‘ that they might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing they migh 
have life through His Name.”? And St. John does but ech 
the fuller declarations of his Lord ; ** God so loved the world 
that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.”* So our 
Lord warns the Jews: “Ye will not come unto Me that y 

might have life.’* He assures ‘the disciples that “ this is th 
will of Him that sent Me, that whosoever seeth the Son, an 
believeth on Him, hath everlasting life; and I will raise him 
up ah the last day.”° And He promises that “he that eateth 


will raise him up at the last fay. ”6 Of Himself He says, “ I 
am the Bread of life.”’? 
What is life ? Who, indeed, shall attempt to answer ? 


? Gal. ii. 15-21. 

? St. John xx. 31. The immediate reference is to the selection of miracle 
(onueia, verse 30) made by the Evangelist, but in effect the words refer to 
the drift of his whole Gospel. 

3 St. John iii. 16. 4 Thid. v. go. 5 Ibid. vi. go. 

® Thid. vi. 54. 7 Ibid. vi. 35, 48. 
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recognise it by its symptoms: what it is in itself we know 
ot. We can only apprehend its presence, as we apprehend 
simple ideas ; as we apprehend facts which we cannot take to 
pieces and explain. There it is ;—a matter of experience. Its 
inner nature we cannot analyze; its existence we cannot 
dispute. 

- What is life ? Looking at it, as we must look at it in other 
beings, from without, and speaking roughly and popularly, we 
may say that its presence is intimated by two symptoms, by 
movement and by growth. Whether life be vegetable or 
animal, whether intelligence or spirit, it exhibits in varying 
ees one or both of these characteristics—growth and 
moyement. The mineral does not live; it exists. _ only 
xists because it neither grows nor moves. The tree grows ; 
ts growth is its movement ; it grows until it dies ; growth is 
a condition of its existence ; it ceases to live when it no longer 
zrows. We speak of a vital fluid which circulates through 
he plant; but what do we mean by calling a fluid vital ? 
fithin each plant there is some mysterious property or power, 
he nature of which is as entirely beyond our capacities for 
investigation as is the life of an archangel, but the reality of 
hich is at the same time strictly a matter of observation. 

In the animal the presence of life is more manifest. The 
inimal also grows. It grows until it has attained the normal 
oportions of its kind; it grows to repair the waste of nature. 
But in the animal movement is not generally identified with 
zrowth ; if we except zoophytes on the very confines of the 
getable world, the animal moves with unchecked freedom 
from place to place. The life of the animal has, moreover, an 
mmaterial sphere ; its senses, instincts, feelings, are constantly 
developing » constantly playing upon external nature with free, 
ied, subtle, unceasing movement; and thus, ina far higher 
ense of the word than can be said of the tree, it lives. 

3 Nor j is it otherwise with the natural intellect of man. It, 
too, grows, even in the most uneducated ; it grows as a con- 
ion of its existence. If it be not growing, it will be 
ivelling and withering away; with it, too, not to make 
gress is to fall back. And it grows by movement; by 
iterated exercise ; by examining again and again the sources 
its knowledge ; by testing the processes whereby it reaches 
conclusions} by cross-questioning the teachers who have 
it on to its existing attainments ; by analyzing the ideas 
hich illuminate or control its efforts ; by actively welcoming 
UNIV, SERMS] HH 
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ail real additions to its existing possessions. In a word, 
movement is its life ; the mind which stagnates is on the y 
to ruin. In order to hold its own against the numb 
itfluences of animal habit, of social routine, of material pres- 
sure from without, of softness and indolence from within, the 
mind must be constantly rousing itself to exertion, like a 
traveller who is overtaken by night upon the ice, and who 
knows that although the temptation to sleep is almost over 
powering, his safety altogether depends upon his being able to 
resist it. And this is intellectual life. It is at once growth 
and movement, whatever be the level of its attainment, what- 
ever the subject-matter upon which it is exercised. Such a 
life it is ever a main business of an University—with all its 
apparatus of libraries and teachers, with all its inspiring tradi- 
tions and associations, with its many separate departments of 
‘earnest study, with its many broad and deep currents of con- 
flicting speculation and opinion—to excite and, if it may he, 
sustain in every single student who finds a home within i 
walls. 


higher kind of life. It is that through which man enters inte 
communion with a spiritual world ; it is the life which belong: 
to man as a personal spirit, recognising his own awful immor 
tality, and recognising the existence of his God. It is tru 
that natural thought ‘and feeling may and must be exercise 
upon these tremendous subjects. But spiritual life is a distine 
thing from active intelligence. And it is a higher thing 
Spiritual thought can see farther and more clearly than ea 
natural thought: spiritual feeling is purified from the selfisl 
alloy which mingles with natural feeling.t And the fruits a 
the Spirit are such as do not come to us as natural men, the 
are “love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness 
faith, meekness, temperance.” ? 

In this, the highest sphere of life, it is not less true 
elsewhere that life is known to exist by growth and by mo 
ment. What in itself it is we know not. “The wind blowet 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but cans 
not tell whence it cometh, or whither it goeth : so is every on 
that is born of the Spirit.”* Most assuredly “‘ the peace ¢ 
God which passeth all understanding,” and which is its choices 
gift, is not spiritual stagnation. It is indeed a repose of 
science which ensues, when all the faculties of the soul are 


Vt Cor. ii. 14, 15. ? Gal. v. 22. 3 St. John iii. 8- 
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| centre upon their true and legitimate Object; but this 
epose is like that of the awful beings around the throne who 
“rest not day and night, saying, Holy, Holy, Holy.”* Created 
life at its highest summits does not really issue in what would 
be practically death. And the true life of souls here below 


spiritual truth ; it is perpetual movement onwards and upwards 
towards the Perfect Being Who is so altogether beyond us. 
We are to “ grow up into Him in all things, Who is the Head, 
even Christ,” * and “ when Christ, Who is our life, shall appear, 
then shall we also appear with Him in glory.” * 

_ Certainly this life is ever moving and growing in those who 
possess it; but when, it may be asked, does a man who lives 
it feel that he lives it? In a certain sense, it must be 
answered, always. At the bottom of his thought and feeling 
bout himself, there is the habitual, unsuspended consciousness 
hat he is a personal spirit, whose real home is not within this 
world of “i since he lives face to face with the Eternal 
Fod rerycood action, undertaken for the sake of God and 
out any lower selfish aim, is immediately rewarded by a 
y pulse of spiritual vigour ; and it is felt in the quickened 
pnsciousness of spiritual immortality. But it is in prayer that 
his consciousness is roused into its greatest activity. Prayer 
is the act by which man, detaching himself from the embarrass- 
nents of sense and nature, ascends to the true level of his 
estiny. In prayer man puts aside the lower forms of life 
which belong to his complex existence, his vegetative, his 
animal, even his intellectual life; as a spirit, he seeks the 
Father of Spirits ; and he reflects back upon his bodily form, 
pon his social relations, wpon his place and work in the world 
f sense, something of the lustre of a purely supersensuous 
a who already knows by insight that the “ things which 
e seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
p] nal. 74 

Eikiow i is this life secured ¢ Not, it must be answered, by any 
force latent in human nature. There is enough in us to show 
that we were destined for such a life; enough to prompt the 
pirations which, in the noblest members of our race, have 
aggled again and again to compass it. It has been sought, 
it has not been reached »—by the quick intelligence of Greece, 
ich failed to understand its moral and purifying power, and 
vy Dake seductive mysticisms of India, too dreamy to seize its 


"Rev. iv.8. * Eph.iv.15, * Col.iii.4. |‘ 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
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consists in a continuous growth in the mastery of moral and | 
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practical force. If we seek for it, where it is really to t 
found, in the Sacred Books and history of Christendom; if we 
simdy its code of action in the Sermon on the Mount, or its 
deepest and highest consciousness, as in our Lord’s Last Dis- 
course ; or its practical results upon vigorous natural characters, 
in such a career as was St. Paul’s ; or its many-sided relations 
to thought and to society in the Apostolic Epistles ; we must 
admit that it is in itself something beyond nature—beyond the 
scope of natural genius to have sketched in outline, or of 
natural effort to attain in practice. 

And there is a reason for this. If man looks eae himself 
he must perceive two things ; a law of right, and that which 
it condemns. wee law of see conscierice, illuminated, it 


word, live. We read within ourselves a sentence of death ; w 
have light enough to know, if we will, what manner of beings 
we are ;—that is all. For moral evil is weakness, numbness, 
death : it is in varying degrees, darkness in the understanding 
it ts coldness in the affections ; above all, it is enfeeblement 
and warping of the will; it paralyzes the ‘faculty upon whicl 
the destiny of the soul mainly depends. If man is to be helpe¢ 
out of such evil ; cleansed from its traces in the past, invigorated 
so as to resist it for the future ; if he is to rise to a life which 
cannot but be its antagonist and its cure; he must seek the 
feet of One Who, of His free love and bounty, is ever willing 
to “take up the simple out of the dust, and lift the poor onto 
the mire, that He may set him with the princes, even with the 
princes of His people.”’? ' 

Yes,—“ he that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life.’ 
One has in very deed appeared in human history, Who could 
promise and bestow this life of eternity which begins in ti 


as He seemed, He left an impression, He gave an impulse, 
from which—it is a simple matter of historical fact—the human 
soul dates a new era in its history. From the first, He was | 
felt to be a new and unique force in humanity ; to say this is | 
to say the least that a bystander could say about His work 
But when He died in pain and shame, His death was declares 
and known to have a purifying and sacrificial power, and f 

1 Ps, exiii, 6, 7. 
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_ re-establish a lost relationship between earth and heaven. The 


days have passed when a sterile criticism could attempt to 
represent St. Paul as the real author of Christianity ; the 
Apostle’s indignant question to the Corinthian sectarians, “ Was 
Paul crucified for you?” was a sufficient answer. St. Paul 
himself knew, as each who shares his faith knows, that “ the 
life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son 


of God, Who loved me and gave Himself for me.”? For this 


life, this truly soul-transforming impulse, this immense moral 

encouragement and relief, this sense of reanimated freedom, 
and hope, and power, did not die away with a single generation. 
“It lived on still when Apostles had left the earth. It lived on 
in its first freshness, because it was in reality the widening 
personal influence of an ever-present Master ; because He Who 
was its Source and Author had not really gone. It lived to 
attract and enlist in His service minds of great originality and 
power; it lived to robe the young, the weak, the timid, the 
very poor, with the high moral dignity of confessorship and 
martyrdom ; it breathed a new spirit into art and literature, and 
social intercourse, and, though after long delay, into the very 
structure of society ; it changed the character and habits of 
entire classes, populations, races ; and finally, if it did not 
destroy the great pagan empire, which would fain have 
“Strangled it in its birth, it at least followed hard on the steps 
of the real destroyers, to create a new and healthier civilization 
which might fill the void. 

Nor is this force spent in our own day. Whatever may be 
the discouragements of the modern Church ; however Israel 
may seem at times to be finally falling back before the hosts of 
Syria; grievous as are the divisions, the corruptions, the 
many inevitable sorrows of a perplexed and enfeebled Chris- 
tenlom ; still “he that believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life.” It is a matter of experience. Again and again, thank 
God, we see men, like the noble Prelate who has recently 


been taken from us in South Africa,’ in whom everything /_. 


natural is sensibly elevated by some unearthly force ; men, of 
whom, if we knew nothing more, we should know that they 
had felt the present power of something higher than a beauti- 
ful literature, or a great memory ; that some invisible Friend 
must have looked upon them with favour, and changed them 
from their old selves and made them what they are. 

Peni Cor.i'r 3. ? Gal. ii. 20. 

* ‘The Most Rey. Robert Gray, Lord Bishop of Cape Town. 
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II. 


Some may ask, if not in words, yet in their secret hearts, 
Why cannot the text stop here? Why is it not enough to pro- 
claim the blessedness of those who possess life in possessing 
Christ ? Why should anything be added as to the loss 
those who do not possess Him? Why is it also said, “ He 
that hath not the Son shall not see life,” and still more, that 
“the wrath of God abideth on him ” ? 

This question would be more difficult to answer, if Chris- 
tianity were only a philosophy, and of human growth. The 
business of a philosophy is to say what it can in order te 
recommend itself ; to fight its way, if possible, by reason and 
argument, to intellectual empire ; to show that the systems of 
thought which oppose it are without foundation, or at least 
that they rest upon considerations of inferior weight to those 
which it can produce on its own behalf. A philosophy is, 
however, always more or less a guess at truth ; it is a happy 
speculation, on great topics if you will, but still a speculation ; 
and as such it is, and knows itself to be, in some degree pro- 
visional and tentative. If it were to announce that serious 
consequences would follow upon its being rejected, it would be 
guilty of an immodesty, which the reason and conscience of its 
most attached disciples would forthwith condemn. 

Doubtless Christianity may throw itself into a philosophiea 
form for missionary purposes ; it may descend into the lists. 
and borrow the language of its adversaries, as it did so well at 
Alexandria in the second and third centuries; as it has done 
since, in more places and at more times thanone. But although 
Christianity may be presented as the highest philosophy, it is 
also much more : it is nothing, if it is not much more ; if it is 
not in very truth a Revelation. In the last resort it claims to 
have come, not from man, but from God ; and when addressing 
itself to man it has a corresponding character of imperative 
urgency. Further, its object is not merely or chiefly to 
enlighten man’s understanding by the offer of a new and 
attractive and well-attested theory of destiny, but to change, 
purify, elevate, his entire being by the infusion of a new 
principle of life. And if man rejects it, he rejects not merely 
so much information upon the highest topies, but conditions of 
moral and spiritual renovation, which are not, as it maintains, 
to be found elsewhere. In the language of the first Christians 
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er Naine under heaven given among men whereby we must 
p saved.” * 

Indeed all knowledge that is based on fact, all assertion of 
ruth that is positive, and not merely hypothetical or specula- 
re, must insist upon the mischief of neglecting or rejecting 
fself with an earnestness corresponding to the “dignity of its 
ubject-matter. This law does not merely hold good of 
itual truth. Do teachers of physics admit that the ascer- 
tained laws of nature—of health for cxample—can be neglected 
impunity ? Do economists allow that the ascertained 
s of production, of population, of supply and demand, can 
e ignored without social and political mischief ? Not to 
nsist upon a truism; is it not, I ask, of the very nature of 
ruth that its acceptance is compulsory in a degree propor- 
fioned to its importance ; so that acceptance of the highest 
h is therefore in the highest degree compulsory ? There 
may be truths so insignificant in their bearings upon thought 
nd life, that it is hard to say what does depend upon our 
ecepting them beyond the moral strength which inevitably 
accompanies all recognition of fact in all directions. But no 
piritual truth, if it be truth, is of this order; even although 
we may be ourselves unable to trace the importance of a 
garticular truth, or to receive it for the time being, except 
pon authority. ; 


reatest of all truths. If, of course, a man regards God as 
nly an hypothesis by which to account for the existence of 

e visible universe, no harm will, in his opinion, happen 
on denying God’s existence, beyond the intellectual em- 
assment of suggesting any reasonable counter-hypothesis 
to take His place. But if it be known to be a fact that there 
does exist One Being, the Parent of all besides, the Ruler of 
all besides, before Whom all besides are as less than nothing, 
yet to Whom all and each are objects of the deepest, tenderest 
ve ; it cannot be possible to reject this fact as you would re- 
t an hypothesis, or indeed, without loss—certain, awful, im- 
surable. Loss to the intellect, but still more to the affections 
‘the will; loss here, presaging only too clearly, i in the case of 
immortal being, loss hereafter. To insist upon this would 
be beside my present purpose, and unnecessary, it might be 
oped, under any circumstances, within these walls; but 


’ Acts iv. 12. 
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especially when an essay of great power and beauty on “ 
Moral Significance of Atheism” has been recently in the h 
of many of us, and will have suggested to those who have 
read it all that a preacher could wish to say.’ ; 

And as with Theistic, so with Christian truth. If Christ 
be indeed the Son of God, through and in Whom the Perfect 
Moral Being has spoken to His creatures—to reject Him is ta 
reject Gop. “He that hateth Me hateth My Father also.” * 
If to believe is life, to have known and yet to reject Him is 
death. There is no middle term or state between the two 
And this rejection of the Son incurs the wrath of the Father, 
Whose Image and Counterpart He is ; so that God’s righteous 
displeasure with a rebel against His authority rests upon the 
rejecter ; “the wrath of God abideth on him.” ‘The man 
enters of his free will into a state of moral being which is 
uncheered by the smile of God, and which, after death, is fixed 
and irretrievable. The Absolute Religion can claim no less 
than this ; it cannot dare to represent its acceptance as othe 
than a strict moral necessity for those to whom it is offered. 
In fact, this stern, yet truthful and merciful claim, makes all 
the difference between a faith and a theory. 


Ill. 


A statement of this truth in other terms is at present 
oceasioning a painful controversy, which it would be better in 
this place to pass over in silence, if too much was not at stake 
to warrant a course from which I shall only depart with 
sincere reluctance. 

Need I say that I allude to the vexed question of the 
Athanasian Creed ? Certain clauses of that document are so 
unwelcome in some quarters, and all of it in others, that men 
have gravely proposed either to omit large portions of it, or to 
banish it altogether from the service of the Church. The 
good taste of “scholars, and a fitting sense of the immodesty 
and grotesqueness of any pretension on the part of a merely 
National Church to alter the terms of a document of world 
wide authority, will probably save the Athanasian Creed from 
the various current schemes for mutilating it. But the pro- 


posal to expel the Creed from its place in our publie worship 


1 Cf. Essays, Theological and Literary, by R. H. Hutton, M.A., vol. i 
essay I. 2 St. Joli xy. 23. 
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may even yet, unhappily, receive much consideration and sup- 
ort ; nay, its eventual success is far too possible to be safely 
sregarded.’ 
_ Here Jet me endeavour to anticipate an objection which will 
eceur to many who may have accompanied me thus far without 
culty, but who feel that at this point they must take up 
‘an attitude of criticism, if not of opposition. 
_ “We admit,” you say, “that to reject Christ wilfully is to 
forfeit everlasting life... We do not shrink from the awful 
words of Apostles and Evangelists about the obligations of 
th. But then it appears to us that the faith which is 
required in Scripture is faith in a Person, and not faith in a 
sries of dogmatic assertions. We can understand that to 
efuse to put faith in our Lord’s Person may incur even eternal 
oss; but it is a very different matter to attribute this con- 
sequence to the rejection of certain abstract propositions such 
s are those of the Athanasian Creed.” 
Here, then, let me join issue by asking, What is meant 
y faith ina person? You reply that faith in a person is an 
‘instinct rather than a judgment ; that it is an act of the heart 
rather than of the intellect, or at most a combined act of heart 
and understanding moving together. Very well: you do not 
nmean to say that faith in a person is altogether irrational ; 
you mean that it depends upon reasons which can be produced, 
‘if need be, but which the heart would rather keep in the back- 
‘ground, if only from the natural disinclination to discuss that 
which we love. This, indeed, is the case with our trust in the 
relatives and friends of early life. Few men have drawn out 
into a formal theory their deepest grounds of confidence in a 
‘ather or in an elder brother, or in a very wise and revered 
adviser; to do this would be like exposing to the rays 
of the sun the roots of a very tender plant. Still the time 
May come when you will have to do this at all costs. If, for 
instance, you are told that the object of your trust is not what 
he appears to be ; that he is insincere, or selfish, or otherwise 
unworthy of the confidence which you place in him, from that 
moment forth you are obliged to consider why it is that you 
7 him, and whether it is reasonable to continue to do so. 
You have no choice about it. From that moment forth, if 
‘your trust survives the early shock of hostile controversy, it 
“necessarily assumes the form of deliberate assent to a proposi- 
, . Since this sermon was preached, the author’s fears have been, alas! too 
“accurately justified in Ireland. 
q 
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tion or to a series of propositions ; it becomes, whether 
will or not, something like a formal creed. It takes the sh: 
of assent to the propositions that your friend ¢s sincere ; 
he is unselfish ; that he is all which it was suggested he 
not; that he is, in short, worthy of the confidence you hay 
placed in him; and this personal or domestic ereed of you 
heart has its warning, yes, if it must be so, its damuator 
clauses behind ; it affirms that to deny your friend’s sincerity 
or unselfishness is to forfeit all the happiness that this preciou 
trust in his character implies. ‘Some who are here may pos 
sibly have known the agony of moments when faith in a 
old friend has been assailed by some insinuation or contre 
versy ; and when the instincts of love and loyalty have hai 
to throw themselves into a harsh logical form, if the hea 
was not to be left in the outer darkness of a lifelong dis 
appointment. 

Thus, if we may compare small things with great, it he 
fared with the faith of Christendom in Him Who is the adore 
Master of every truly Christian soul. At first faith in Hin 
was an instinctive trust; it was the trust of the weak, th 
sickly, the poor, the wandering, the bewildered, in One t 
wards Whom they were drawn as if fascinated by some powe 
which they did not analyze, yet could not but obey. So | 
was doubtless with the men and women who sought Li 
blessed Feet and hung upon His Words in the villages an 
lanes of Galilee. He was surrounded from the first by #l 
deep fervid homage of human hearts. But even within th 
Apostolic age the grounds of this homage were challenged. 
He indeed what He claimed to be; was He the Teachet 
King, and Judge of men? Was He what His followers sai 
of Him? Was He “ot in reality much less than this, if ne 


These questions could not be declinel; and an Apostl 
insists upon the necessity of “ giving a reason” for the ho 
with which Christians had been endowed by Christ.* : 
Christian heart might still pour out its ceaseless tide 

adoration and trust; but the Christian intellect must th 
while be able formally to proclaim why the Object of th 
homage was rightfully entitled to it. Faith in Jesus Chris 
had already passed from the region of pure moral instinet 
into the atmosphere of dialectics. The transition, howevé 


Fr 


unwelcome, was, from the nature of the case, inevitable ; bt 
1 1 St. Pet. iii. 15. 
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e logical form which was thus given to the tenderest 
iritual judgments of the earliest Christendom did not really 
rfeit their inner character. 

For it was asked whether Jesus Christ was really justified 
sing the language which He did use about Himself. Was 
e really able to fulfil the promises which He made so pro- 
isely, and which His Apostles made in His Name and with 
is authority ? Who was He then, in His deepest personality, 
at He should speak sometimes as if He were Monarch of 
yo worlds; sometimes as if His aims and interests were 
rietly identical with those of God; sometimes as if His 
man Countenance and Form was but a veil of a Being Who 
d not really belong to the sphere of sense and mortality and 
e? If men were to cling to His pierced Hands, protesting 
they could trust Him not merely in life, but in death 
not merely for time, but in eternity ; what was the justifi- 
» basis and explanation of this unique and altogether ex- 
ordinary trust? It was a vital question; which, having 
en once raised, could not be evaded, at least if Christianity 
is to live. 

ot to dwell here upon the answer to this question which 
€ find in the Apostolic writings, let us observe that, in the 
ree Creeds which the Church" proposes for our acceptance, 
e see three sections of that answer thrown into the forms 
tich it has assumed for all time. 

he “Three Creeds”? are not a fortuitous collection of 
matic formularies. They represent—not indeed the suc- 
ssive inventions or speculations of an accretive doctrinal 
velopment, but—three answers to the three stages of the 
eat question which is proposed to every Christian thinker. 
they meet this question which could not but be asked 


hing of the Apostles. 

Vhen it is inquired, “ Why Jesus can save us to the utter- 
from our most formidable enemies, in life and in death ; 
He can give us, now and hereafter, everlasting life ?” 
e Apostles’ “Creed replies that He is the “Only ‘Son” of 
sod the Father Almighty.” To the natural rejoinder, 


| Art. viii. To refer to the * Quicun *as a Psalm may be only a 
antic crotchet. But if it is intended tc to Ponty! that as a Psalm the 
icunque is not properly a Creed, this is to contradict the formal 
guage of the Church of England both in the Articles and the Prayer 
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““What do you exactly mean by the ‘Only Son of God th 
Father Almighty ;’ is He some unique and extraordinary 
or is He altogether above the level of humanity ?”— 
Nicene Creed answers that He is “God of God, Light of 
Light, Very God of Very God, of one substance with th 
Father, Begotten not made.” To the further and not les 
inevitable question, How do you propose to reconcile this very 
serious assertion either with the truth of the Divine Unity o 
with the Gospel record of a truly Human Life ? the Athanasiar 
Creed, and it alone, furnishes a full and elaborate reply. “ Th 
Catholic Faith is this : that we worship One God in Trinity 
and the Trinity in Unity.” For associated with the Son an 
the Father in the unity of an undivided substance, is tha 
Divine and Glorious Person, Who in the mystery of th 
Divine Existence is their eternal bond,—the Ever-Blessei 
Spirit. And “such as the Father is, such is the Son; an¢ 
such is the Holy Ghost :” Each uncreated, Each illimitable 
Each eternal, Each almighty, Each Lord and God: while th 
Son is not only “ Perfect God, but also and as truly Perfec 
Man, of a reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting ; equa 
to the Father as touching His Godhead ; but inferior to # 
Father as touching His Manhood ; Who, although He be Go 
and Man, yet is not two, but one Christ.” And, we may n¢ 
shrink from the conelusion, that to deny the doctrine thu 
stated, is to give up the very warrant and basis of our trug 
in Him. The several propositions of the Creed, looked a 
separately, may wear the appearance of “hard, abstract, uw 
fruitful dogma ;” in combination with the rest, each statemen 
is.seen to be an ones) pa c a living and integre 


fectness of our Lord’s ee chases Teenie in the lig h 
of His self-assertion, and the Unity of the Godhead, are broug 
into fundamental harmony. It is the trustworthiness of Jes U 
which is the master-truth asserted by the Athanasian Cree: 
In the last analysis it will be found impossible to justify 


promises which He held = 2 the human Tacs, and th 


such grounds as those ray are taken by the Creed. 
may wish that it were otherwise ; but we can no more reverse 
the underlying laws or the providential conditions of religion 
truth, than we can change the past course of history. T 
discard the Creed, and imagine that we can go back intelle 
tually to days when the questions which are here answered 
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had not yet been asked, may suggest the proceedings of a 
statesman who should wish to reorganize English society 
‘upon the legislative basis of the Heptarchy. For these ques- 
tions thus authoritatively decided in this Creed, will be asked 
by the restless mind of man even to the end of time ; and the 
answer which is before us is that of the Church of Christ, 
_yeasserting, in new terms, the original meaning of the faith 
which she guards, and in the spirit of a true charity for souls, 
bidding us receive these her explanations as surely involved in 
that act of perfect trust in the Son of Gop, which is the 
earnest of true spiritual life. 

The disuse of the Athanasian Creed has been recommended 
by reference to the case of the State Services,’ which were 
‘abandoned a few years ago. Such a parallel would almost 
seem to imply a dulness or a levity unworthy of the subject. 
Doubtless, as involving an acknowledgment of God’s 
governing hand in our national life and history, these ser- 
vices had a religious value ; and in the century which created 
‘them they may well have been justified, if not in all their 
“expressions, yet at least in their general drift, by crimes and 
dangers which are happily remote from ourselves. But there 
was much to be said against perpetuating in our sanctuaries 

the echo of political passions which belonged to another, and 
in civil matters, a less favoured age. And the services in 
question, originally deficient in ecclesiastical sanction, dis- 
appeared from among us, without any action on the part of the 
Church, without any general protest against their disappearance, 
and with some confessed sense of relief. It does not follow 
that because such a liturgical representation of a particular 
view of portions of our national history could be disused with- 
out grave offence, it would be easy to discard or to mutilate 
one of these solemn documents in which, using not merely the 
language of our own Communion, but language adopted by 
the Church of Christ at large, we tell out before God and man 
the revealed facts of God’s inner Being, and the Incarnation 
and Work of our Divine Redeemer. To presume this was 
surely to mistake the relative importance of the matters in 
question, and the mistake is as inconsistent with statesmanlike 
insight into existing convictions as it is unintelligible in the 
judgment of serious faith. 

For on the very face of the matter, to disuse or to mutilate 
the Athanasian Creed involves the first great step in a theo- 


' For Noy. 5, Jan. 30, and May 29. 
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logical revolution. It involves the public abandonment of 
position with relation to the claims of Christian truth whieh 
Church of England deliberately accepted at the Reformatio 
and which, by the mouth of her best and wisest, she has ey: 
since maintained. The use of this Creed in our services canne 
be described as a foreign element which survives the wreck | 
a discarded system through having in some way escaped th 
jealous eye of liturgical reformers. The Quicunque was indee 
transferred from the Latin Breviary, as were the Apostle 
Creed, the Te Deum, or the Benedicite. But one of the mos 
deliberate acts of the leaders of the Reformation, when editing 
the Prayer Book of 1552,’ was to double the number of day 
on which this Creed was to be used; and this measure i 
probably attributable to Cranmer’s apprehensions of the Aria 
opinions which had made themiselves felt in England, not lor 
after the publication of the earlier Book in 1549. Within th 
sixteenth century, the use of the Creed is defended by Hook 
against Cartwright, on the practical ground of existing e3 
perience. Hooker, having in his mind the then recent histori 
of foreign Reformed bodies, Zwinglian, Calvinistic, Moravia 
Bohemian, Polish, and the acts and words of Socinus, of Gentili 
of Francis David, of Blandrata,—writes that “ the blasphemi 
of Arians, Samosatenians, Tritheites, Eutychians, and Mae 
donians (he is quoting in part the very admissions of Bez 
himself), are renewed by them who, to hatch their heresy 
have chosen those Churches as fittest nests where Athanasiu 
Creed is not heard.”* The murmurs of the early objecto 
died away ; and the Creed has maintained its position throug 
successive periods of change. It survived the Hampton Cou 
conference, the Savoy revision, and the abortive Commission 0 
1689. It outlived the hostility of popular latitudinarianism a 
represented by Tillotson, and the acute philosophical Arianisi 
of Dr. Samuel Clarke, of Westminster, and the frank ar 
coarse scorn of Priestley. Is it left for this generation ¢ 
surrender what our forefathers have preserved to us at 
cost of so much effort, often of so much obloquy ? Are th 
labours and judgment of Hooker and of Waterland to be se 

1 In the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. (1549) the Creed is ord 
to be said on the Feasts of Christmas, the Epiphany, Easter, the Asce 
Pentecost, and Trinity Sunday. In the Second Prayer Book (1552) 
following days were added: St. Matthias, St. John Baptist, St. Ja 
St. Bartholomew, St. Matthew, St. Simon and St. Jude, St. And 


These thirteen days were retained in 1559, 1604, and 1662, 
2 E. P. v. xiii. p. 188, 
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ide at last, and in the interest of theories which until the 
resent day have never found a home within the Church of 

st? Is it now at length certain that our future happi- 
ess does not depend upon our rightly believing the central 
uths of the Christian faith? or has the Church failed to 
e those truths accurately in the language of the Quicunque 


reed is any mere question of literary, or professional, or 
atiquarian feeling. What would be the practical effect of 
uch disuse upon the people? Theologians might remark 
iat the Creed was still preserved among the Thirty-nine 
rtieles ; but the question would be asked again and again, 
Vhy was it deposed from its old position? If the answer 
iould be that the Creed was liable to being misunderstood, it 
ould be rejoined that the rogth Psalm, in the popular use of 
hich the risks of grave misunderstanding are at least greater, 
as still used by the Church twelve times a year. If it were 
rgued that the Athanasian Creed required too much explana- 
it would be asked in turn whether the Collects, the 
aces in the Communion Service, nay, the other Creeds, 
gested no serious questions which needed explanation. If 
ere pleaded that the origin of this Creed is obscure, or of a 
pmparatively late age, or that it was not really written by 
e great Father whose name it bears, it might be urged with 
eater reason that the origin and composition of the Apostles’ 
reed is not less obscure, while its growth is even more 
dual, and its title to the name which we give it more 
ifficult of strict justification. If the argument should be 
dvanced that no C&cumenical Council had sanctioned this 
reed, or that its place in the services of the Eastern Church 
doubtful or insignificant,’ it could be replied that the Apostles’ 
eed, too, could point to no formal cecumenical decision in its 
avour ; and that it also is unrecognised in the public prayers 
f the Oriental Church, 
The broad common sense of the people would argue that 
1 Creed was discarded because it was imagined to be wholly 
r partly untrue; untrue enough, it might be observed, to 
diseredited as a formulary for general use, although not 
ifficiently untrue to be unfitted for solemn clerical sub- 


The Athanasian Creed is found in Eastern Service-Books. Cf. ‘Qpord- 
Wester 495, ed. Venice, 1868. After 7d Mvedua 7d Gyiov axd Tod Marpas, 
te Western clause referring to the Son is omitted. 
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scription. ‘The fact would remain patent to all men 
after using aS Creed for the last three centuries on al 


of sch a ase It Stet be inferred that the Church 6 
England no longer held belief in the doctrines of the Holy 
Trinity and of our Lord’s Incarnation, as taught by th 
Church Universal, to be necessary to salvation ; and that sh 
admitted herself to have erred in affirming this necessity sine 
the Reformation, not less than before it. 
But the Creed would be really rejected because it is 
faithful an echo of that Gospel which men do not ventur 
openly to reject. “This is life eternal, that they may know 
Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, Whom Thou has 
sent.”? Eternal life consists in a practical knowledge of Go 
the Holy Trinity, and of Jesus, God and Man. And thus “hi 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life, but he the 
believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of Go 
abideth on him.” Nothing can be urged against the prineipl 
of the warning clauses which is not equally applicable to th 
principle of such a passage as this. The Bible and the Cree 
alike imply the moral character of faith, the connection whiel 
exists between right belief and moral wellbeing, the con 
sequences which must follow upon the rejection of knowi 
truth from perversity of will. But does Holy Seripture, or d 
the warning clauses of the Creed condemn those who hay 
never heard of the faith’ Certainly not: the Chureh, lik 
the Apostle, cannot “judge them that are without.”* I 
these clauses or does that text condemn those who have he 
to contend with difficulties which God knows to have bee 
insurmountable, but who have sincerely sought the trut 
which the Creed in its integrity asserts? Again, I say 
surely not. ‘Nemo tenetur ad impossibile” is a first maxi 
of natural morals. The violent interpretation which woul 
press these general statements so literally as to admit of ne 
limitations would be no less fatal to the general assertions 0} 
Holy Scripture, or indeed of any treatise on morals and eo 
duct. No human judgment can safely rule the fearful questio 
to what individuals these clauses do apply? He only know 
1 The congratulations which were addressed by the Socinians of Belfast 
to the revisers of the Irish Prayer Book had a painful significance. 
2 St. John xyii. 3. Soy Cor Ves 
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lo sees us as we are. But we are not justified in silencing 
proclamation of a great law of the kingdom of souls, for 
ason that, except in our own case, we cannot accurately 
termine the range of its application. 
“Surely,” it may once more be said, “ the Life of which the 
xt speaks as being possessed by the believer in the Eternal 
m, is much more than a correct logical apprehension of His 
ce in the scale of being.” God forbid that I should for one 
mment deny it. Undoubtedly, truth is apprehended vitally, 
at all, by the spiritual eye ; it is embraced, if to any real 
urpose, with the energy of the moral nature. With the heart, 
was of old, man believeth unto righteousness ;* now as of 
d, a living faith means much more than an intellectual assent, 
wever perfect, to a Creed, however true. But the intellect 
0 has its office towards religious truth; it contributes an 
aportant element in the complex act of faith. And the right 
seharge of this office is itself moral; it is a most serious 
spartment of Christian duty; it is a work incumbent on us in 
proportion to the gifts of knowledge and thought which 
» have severally received. 
4 he controversies of our day may do us lasting harm, if 
y lead us to adhere to our own opinions only because they 
our own; if they estrange from each other hearts which 
ald, in the holiest of causes, be one, and weaken by dividing 
Be rorees, which when united are none too strong to cope 
ecessfully with the energies of evil around us. But if we 
u d have been endowed in any degree with the high and 
p grace of intrepid loyalty to known truth allied to an 
elfish spirit, we, too, may “take up serpents, and if we 
any deadly thing it shall not hurt” us.? Nay, more : 
be forced back upon the central realities of the truth which 
= profess ; to learn to know and feel better than ever before 
mat are the convictions which we dare not surrender at any 
st ; to renew the freshness of an early faith, which affirms 
hin us clearly and irresistibly that the one thing worth 
inking of, worth living for, if need were, worth dying for, is 
e unmutilated faith of Jesus Christ our Lord ;—these may 
s the results of inevitable differences, and if they are, they 
= blessings indeed. In these, as in other ways, God “maketh 


1 Rom. X. 10, kapdia. The word means here, as generally in the New 
ment, not merely tlie seat of affection, but the centre point of the 
ole inward life. Cf. Delitzsch, Bibl. Psych. iv. § 5. 

‘St. Mark xvi. 18. 
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the wilderness a standing water, and wate 

dry ground, ” Truth has her sterner respons 

later in store for those who have known an y 

but they are also the responsibilities of a pure and 
love to God and man, and when honestly met, hey et are 
proportionately. 


SERMON VIII. 


“CHRIST’S SERVICE AND PUBLIC OPINION. 


GAL. i. 10. 
Tf I yet pleased men, I should not be a servant of Christ. 


Vi. PAUL is noticing a taunt which had been levelled at him 
LD by some opponents of his authority in the Galatian 
hurehes. They were bent upon making certain Jewish 
bservances obligatory upon Christians. But while engaged 
1 this enterprise they were met by the objection that the 
Apostle to whom the faithful in Galatia owed so much was 
ltogether opposed to them. St. Paul’s opposition could not 
ye ignored ; but then St. Paul was at a distance, and it was 
hought that the great weight of his judgment might be 
lessened by a twofold process. His opponents suggested first 
all that he was no such true apostle'as were the Sacred 
fwelve : he had not been taught and sent as they had been, by 
ur Lord Jesus Christ Himself. How completely he disposed 
) this Lobjection it is no part of our present business to con- 
ider;* but the Galatian teachers had another weapon in 
eserve. Whatever St. Paul’s authority might be, he se they 


fendency in the Galatian churches, he sae be confidently 
expected to withdraw any serious opposition. His large 


hers had at heart; his popular instincts, they may have 
ted, were likely to prove stronger than his attachment to 
any given religious theory or to any single religious truth. 

Some language of this kind must have found its way across 
ae sea to the ears of the great missionary during his three 


1 Gal. i. 1, 11, 12. 2 [bid. i, 12-ii. 19. 
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mouths’ visit to Corinth. Had it only touched his personal 
credit, he would have left it, we may be sure, unnoticed. He 
does notice it, because it couleurs remain unchallenged with- 
out injur y to his Master’s work. After the apostolical greet 
ing* which opens his letter to the Galatian churches, he has 
none of the usual congratulations, no warm expressions of 
sympathy and interest for readers who have so largely sur- 
rendered themselves to an imposing falsehood. He wonders ai 


since there is only one.” He glances in anger at the teachers 
—he will not name them—who were troubling the principles 


would so alter the Gospel of Christ as to give it a totally new 
direction. But the matter before him is no merely personal 
Tees c it is a question a principle. Though he himself 1 


that which he had ween let the preacher be anathema, lei 
him be sentenced by God to eternal ruin. His readers migh 
suppose that he was using words which were the result of ¢ 
momentary irritation and in excess of his real meaning ; but ai 
he has uttered these words deliberately on some former ocea 
sion, he will deliberately repeat them. “As we have saic 
before, so say I also now again, If any man preach any othe 
gospel unto you than that ye received at first, let him be 
anathema.” ° Now, at any rate, there could be no room foi 
mistake as to the course he would adopt towards the ney 
teaching in Galatia ; and every reader of his epistle must hay 


fies his severity. He would not have uttered these stern and 
unsparing sentences if his first object had been popularity 
among men instead of the approval of God. ‘“ Do I now,” hi 
asks, “ win over to myself men or God? Or am I seeking te 
be an object of man’s goodwill? No: and there is a decisiy 
reason against any such efforts. If I were still pleasing men 
if I had not resigned the hope of human favour and of h 
approval, I. should not be the slave of Christ.” ® 


1 Gal. i. 1-5. 2 Ibid. 6, 7. > Thida7- + Thid. 8. 
> Tbid. 9. 5 Thid. ro. 


I. 


The title which the Apostle thus gives himself, of servant 
x slave of Christ, is adopted by him, and in a more formal 
nanner, on other occasions.’ It expresses, we may be sure, no 
mere acquiescence in a current fashion of Eastern speech ; but 
mm aspect of his life and conduct which he desires to keep 
yefore himself and others. St. Paul belonged to two worlds, 
6 Jewish and the Greek ; and in this title, as in much else 
that he says and does, he has both worlds in view. In the 
language of the Hebrew Scriptures every Israelite is, as such, 
. servant of the Lord ;* and to the collective people, viewed in 
is separate and consecrated life, it is said, “ Thou, Israel, art 
My servant. . . . Thou whom I have taken from the ends of 
he earth, and called thee from the chief men thereof, and 
aid unto thee, Thou art My servant; I have chosen thee.”* 
sides this general and ethical meaning, the title had a tech- 
nical, almost an official foree. Any man who was marked out 
from among his fellows as having a special work to do for the 
Lord and for Israel was regarded as taken into the service of 
he Invisible King ; in the eyes of his countrymen he was robed 


pture servants of the Lord ;° nay, the title is given to pious 
men dwelling on the very frontiers of heathendom, whose 


experience teaches the ee of Rev sae some much- sib 


providence with some stern mission to Tereeh as was 
buchadnezzar.6 In this sense, too, every member of the 
order of prophets came in time to be termed a servant of the 
Lord ;° and the title reached its highest significance when, in 


>) Rom. i. 1. Phil. i. 1. Tit. i. 1. Cf St. James ict. St. Jude 1. 
2St. Pet.i.1. Rev.i. 1. 

Bers, IXixX. 37; CXiii. 1; cxxxiv. 1; CXXxV. I; Cxxxvi. 22, etc. Isa. 

v. 8, 9, 13, 14. 

--* Isa. xli. 8, 9. ‘ Ibid. xxii. 20. 5 Hag. ii. 23. 

_ © Deut. xxxiv. 5. Josh. i. 1, 13, 15; xxiv. 29. Ps, xviii. title; xxxvi. 
title; Ixxviii. 70; IXxxix. 3, 20. Jer. XXxiii. 21. 

7 Jobi. we ii. 35 Xi. 8. 

_ * Jer. xxv. 9; xxvii. 6; xliii, to. 

’ rf * Amos iii. 7. Jer. vii. 25; xxv. 4, and often. Dan. ix. 6. Isa. 


of the martyr-people in Babylon. 
When, then, St. Peter and St. Jude, writing to churche 
mainly or entirely of Jewish origin, style themselves servants 


the title chiefly, if not exclusively, in the traditional an 
narrower Hebrew sense. But when St. Paul, writing to th 


tilled the fields, which manned the fleets, which constructe: 
the palaces and bridges of the world ; which supplied to thos 
who had property and power their cooks, carpenters, painters, 
astronomers, doctors, copyists, poets, valets, gladiators, buffoons 
which ministered to the refinement, to the intelligence, to 
luxury, to the passions of the wealthy ; which by its ceaseles 
and almost unnoticed waste of unregretted life, satisfied 
requirements or helped to fill the coffers of the State ;—th 
great class of slaves was often the most conspicuous, as it wa 
always the saddest element in the old pagan society. In the 
‘view of antiquity the slave was but an “animated instrument ;’ 
a mere body which chanced to be endowed with certain mental 
capacities. There was at Athens, says Hesychius, an en- 
closure where they sold oxevy kat copara—utensils and bodies 
In the eye of the law the slave was not a person; he we 
classed by the jurists with goods or with animals. He wa 
sold ; he was bequeathed by will; he was lent to a friend ; he 
was’ shut up; and until later ages he was killed at the disere 
tion of his owner. He had no rights whatever before the law; 
“servile caput nullum jus habet ;” so said the lawyers. Cate 
advised an economical householder to sell off his old cattle and 
his sick slaves. Pliny speaks of the slaves as a class of mel 
who were habitually desperate. Seneca, writing on the tran 
quillity of the soul, mournfully reflects that he must avai 


1 Tsa. xlii. 1-7; six. 1-q; 1. 4-10; lii. 13; liii. 11. 


cannot endure him; “flentium detestantiumque ministeriis 
endum est.”? And the best word of counsel which the 
9ic philosophy could give to inquiring despair was suicide. 
“ Wherever,” says Seneca, writing to a person about court in 
a servile and degraded position—“ wherever you turn your 
pyes, you see the possible end of your sufferings. Here is a 
precipice ; you may descend it to liberty. There is the sea, a 
river, a well; freedom is at the bottom. Yonder is a tree; 
liberty hangs from its branches. Here is your throat or your 
heart ; pierce them and you are free. Are such deaths as 
these too painful; do they demand too much of your strength 
and resolution ? Would you travel towards liberty by an 
easier path? Then every vein in your body may open the 
way to it.” ? 

The slave of Jesus Christ! Yes; it was in the Greek as 


dom of heaven, which he might relinquish at pleasure : he 
was aslave. And in this abandonment of all human liberty 
t the Feet of Jesus Christ; in this utter surrender of the 
tight to dispose of his intelligence, of his affections, of his 
employment of time and property, of his movements from place 
‘0 place, except as his Master might command, St. Paul found 
the true dignity and the true happiness of his being. His 
sense of justice was satisfied by this as by no other relationship 
to Jesus Christ. For him our Divine Saviour was not merely 
asinless and incomparable Person, Whom it was a pleasure 
and an honour to approach and to obey ; the relations between 
them were more urgent and exacting. St. Paul was already 
a moral slave when Jesus Christ found him, subject to the 
power of sin and death ; and out of this slavery he too had 
heen bought by the ransom paid for all the world upon the 
Sross of Calvary. Of the three aspects under which the 
tonement is presented to us in his epistles, as a propitiation 
sin, a reconciliation with God,‘ and a redemption from 
captivity to evil and to death,’ it is the last which sinks most 
deeply into the heart of the Apostle, and which shapes most 
decisively the features of his life. He belonged to Jesus 
_ Christ, not by any original or voluntary act of his own, but 


* De Tranquillitate Animi, c. 9. 2 Sence. Cons. ad Marciam, 20. 
* Rom, ili. 25. * 2 Cor. ¥. 19. Rom. y¥. Io. 5 Gal. iii. 13, 
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because, as he could not but acknowledge, Jesus Chri 
paid for him. Jesus had bought him at an inealeulable | 
out of a slavery which was misery and degradation, into a ser 
which, whatever its outward aspects, he knew to be free 
indeed. As he said to his own children in the faith, “ Ye ar 
bought with a price ; become not the slaves of men ;”? “ Y¥ 
are bought with a price, therefore glorify God in your ‘body un 
in your spirit, which are God’s ;”* so, for himself, he exult 
ingly counted the scars which he had received at the hands o 
pagan persecutors as so many ‘‘marks” of the Lord Jesu 
which he was privileged to bear in his body ; just as the slave 
in the Roman workhouses were branded with a hot iron 
there might be no legal questions about their ownership. Ne 
for all the world would he have had it otherwise: not for a 
the liberties that man could conceivably enjoy apart from Christ 
would he surrender the privilege of complete enslavement it 
thought and conduct to This Most Gracious and Best ¢ 
masters.4 “The love of Christ constraineth us,” he said 
“because we thus judge, that if He died for all, then were al 
dead: and that He died for all, that they which live should n 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him Which died fe 
them, and rose again,” ° 


i 


The dignity of service, like the dignity of labour, is a mora 
fact which the world is slow to understand. To us of thi 
generation it is obscured or rather banished from sight by al 
obtrusive counter-ideal ; need I name the supposed dignity ¢ 
independence or of self-dependence ? Here, as elsewhere, ou 
theories of religious relations have been shaped, and not for 
the better, by the disturbing influence of political ideas. 
have never traced, or we have for gotten, the real origin of ou 
habits of thought ; and we ascribe them to Revelation, muel 
as country- -people search their Bibles for oft-quoted texts which 
have, in reality, quite another and a very homely origin. Doubt- 
less, if we look only to the creatures around and below us, w 
may for a moment suppose that we are meant not to serye but 
to command. Compared with them, we cannot but recognis 
in ourselves the possession of powers which ensure superiority 


1 y Cor. vii. 23. 2 Ibid. vi. 20. 
= Gal. vi. oh Td oT’ymata TOO Kuplouv Inood év To ceHmaTi mov Bacay. 
4 Phil. iii. . § 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. 
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y may, indeed, excel us in swiftness, in strength, in keen- 
s of ear or of eye, in far-reaching and varied subtlety of 
tinct ; but there is that in man before which they fall back 
ce as before a higher power. Man is a spirit, conscious 

$ existence, capable. of reflecting on it, of measuring it, and 
‘orming an estimate of all around it. And thus God has 
le man to have dominion over the work of His hands, and 
As put all things in subjection under his feet ; all sheep and 
n, yea, and the beasts of the field ; the fowls of the air, and 
¢ fishes of the sea, and whatsoever walketh in the paths of 
e sea.””"* Among the lower creatures man is made for com- i 
and ; and he has had some thousands of years in which to 
ngthen and extend his empire. But does it therefore follow 
t there is none above man to whom he stands in a relation 
mewhat analogous to that in which the lower animals stand 
ds himself? Is he to suppose that the hierarchy of 
gings which rises by such gradual steps from the lowest 
yophyte to the race of Newton and Shakespeare does in very 
uth rise no higher; that it stops abruptly at the link which 
himself forms, between an animal organism and a personal 
irit? Is it not more reasonable to suppose that the upward 
ries continues, and that above man there are beings stretch- 
pg, in rank beyond rank of ascending excellence, upwards 
wards the throne of the Uncreated and the Eternal? And 
DOS sing such beings to exist, as Revelation says they do 
fist, is it not at least conceivable that they do in sundry 
‘ays limit our independence, just as we, on our part, interfere 
ith that of creatures below us? Say, if you will, that this is 
aly a speculation ; but what is to be said of man’s relations 
that Being of beings Who is separated from the highest 
shangel by a measureless interval ? Is it possible that, face : 
© face with God, man can claim to be independent or self- 
ependent ? We owe, each of us, to God the original gift of 
Xistence. We owe to God the continuance of this gift, mo- 
ent by moment, as we exist. When He thinks well, and at 
moment which He has already determined, our present exist- 
@ willend , and it will end in some manner which He has 
rilled, and of ‘which we know nothing. Independence in the 
e contemplated is an impossible theory of life for any man 
ho believes seriously in the existence of a Supreme Being. 
And therefore service is the true law, the true dignity of 
ms existence. Service is written everywhere, for those 
: 1 Ps. viii. 6-8. 
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who have eyes to see, on the face of creation. The service ¢ 
unconscious law ; the service of sentient life ; the service o 
rational and free beings; the service of the splendid and 
illuminated intelligences around the throne,—these are the 
steps in the ascent. But between the purely material bodies 
to which God has given a law that it should not be broken, 
and those majestic and spiritual ministers of His who do EH 
pleasure in the highest realms of created life, there is the bon 
of this universal and constraining law, which holds all created 
things in subjection to the Will of the Great Creator. The 
same witness is borne by the faculties of the soul of man. 
Man is free; but he can only preserve his true freedom by a 
voluntary service. His reason, his affections, his will cannot 
dispose of themselves capriciously with entire impu 
Truth, beauty, goodness, these are the objects of their right- 
ful service ; and what are these but aspects of the Eternal 
God? Believe that all truth is unattainable ; and the ruin of 
the understanding is only a question of time. Treat moral 
beauty as a mere fancy ; and the degradation of the affections 
must quickly follow. Decide that right and wrong are only 
phases of human feeling; and the unnerved will must ere 
long forfeit all that gives it directness and strength. It 
only in the service of high ideals that the soul of man can 
attain its excellence; and when these are renounced, man 
does not escape from service, he only changes masters, and 
that for the worse. He falls back under the empire of sense 
or of nature, and he finds in the depths of his degradation the 
justification of the law against which he has rebelled. 

Nay more, all the apparent superiorities among men are 
really forms of service. What is government but service, not 
indeed of the follies and passions, but of the true interests of 
the people? The highest in rank knows that he consults his 
real dignity most effectively when he professes himself thi 
obedient humble servant of a rival or an inferior. The head of 
creat hierarchy, in whom its power is absolutely centred, appears 


as Servant of the servants of God. Whatever inconsistencies 
may be involved in the use of such conventional language, it is 
an act of homage to a truth which no man with an eye for 
moral beauty will dispute; it proclaims that service, so far 
from involving degradation, is an ornament of human nature, 
a true patent of nobility. For Christians, indeed, this gr 


ness of service is beyond discussion. He Whom we wors 


Pap ie 
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1 love, as the Prime and Flower of our race, has, by His 
Words and His example, set the seal of His high approval on 
his distinctive excellence of man. He, the Object of our 
ce, is also its Model. He has taught us, by a parable 
or all time, how to serve Himself in the service of others. 
The form, indeed, which at His Incarnation He took on Him 

s the form of a servant. The life which He lived on earth 
was a life of service. Again and again He verified His own 
Words; He was among men as One that serveth, but never 


h His disciples before He died. Note how the Evangelist 
who describes the scene contrasts the high and ever-present 


of the Servant of men. “Jesus, knowing that the Father had 

ren all things into His Hands, and that He was come from 

rod, and went to God; He riseth from supper, and laid aside 

His garments ; and took a towel, and girded Himself. After 

that He poureth water into a bason, and began to wash the 

disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith He 
aus girded.” , 


I. 


There are many hindrances to this service. The Apostle 
notes one. “If I yet pleased men, I should not be the servant 
f Christ.” 

 §$t. Paul is distinguishing between giving men satisfaction 
and doing them essential good ; between action which is 
popular and action which is wise and conscientious. He is 
probably thinking of such words of our Lord as that “no man 
ean serve two masters ;” * and that the man of whom all speak 
well on earth is very far indeed from being entitled to the 
ongratulations of heaven.’ St. Paul had known what it was 
“please men,” and to succeed by doing so. He had enjoyed 
great consideration among all classes in Jerusalem; and he 
may have reconciled himself with some difficulty to the 
ities of his new life. A man of his strong affections and 
simple purpose might have hoped to live down opposition, to 
reconcile to himself even the fiercest prejudices, to combine 
some measure of toleration and approval on the part of his old 
ends, with loyalty to the creed of his conversion. To a 
aracter so sympathetic, so sensitive as his, it would have 


2 St: John siii. 3-5. ? St. Matt. vi. 24. ? St. Luke vi. 26. 
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conviction, that if he was to do his duty, he must incur t 
permanent enmity of large bodies of his fellow-men. 
already, when he wrote his first Epistle to the Thessalon 
he had learned this truth ; he had preached the Gospel to 
with much contention,’ and “not as pleasing men, but Ge 
Which trieth our hearts.” ? And in both his Corinthian letter 
we see how entirely he takes it for granted that.the servant 6 
Christ in the Apostolate will not be an object of general good 
will, but of much bitter calumny and suspicion; he mus 
approve himself a minister of God in much patience ; he is f 
make his way by evil report and good report ; he is to pass 8 
a deceiver, and yet be true ;° he is “in stripes above measure, 
“‘in prisons more frequent” than others.* It seems to hin 
he says, that ‘‘ God has set forth the Apostles last, as it wet 
appointed unto death ; for they are made a spectacle to fl 
world, and to angels, and to men ; they are fools for Christ 
sake, . . . they are weak, . . . they are despised, . . . the 
are made as the filth of the world, and are the offscouring of a 
things unto this day.” ? 

It was his own doing after all; had he so chosen, it 
have been otherwise. He might have kept on good 


society then, as ever, so wealthy, so widespread, so sl 
and practical, so familiar with all that commands poli 
influence and personal self-advancement, so able to bes 
prosperity on talent that is loyal to it, and that can help 
turn. He might have succeeded Comalial as President of tl 
Sanhedrin, to enjoy Hillel’s reputation for mild wisdom, or ¢ 
be the subject of “mysterious traditions such as those whiel 
surround Jochanan ben Zaccai, or to become a fierce politicia 
like Rabbi Akiba, with happier results it may be to his country 
and himself; he might even have attained an earthly immol 
tality, such as could have been conferred by some honourabl 
association with the wisdom and the follies of the Talmud 
Even after that memorable occurrence on the road to Damasen 
all was not forfeited ; a return to the Synagogue was mor 
than possible. Could he only have consented to treat his ¢ 
version as an impression unaccountably created by a thund 
storm, as a psychological illusion, or as a trick of the evil one 
' 1 Thess. ii. 2. 2 Thid. 4. 3 2 Cor. vi. 4, 8. — 

4 Ibid. xi. 23. 5 1 Cor. iv. 9-13. 
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uld he only have once more cursed the Crucified Nazarene, 
d undertaken the work of officially persecuting His wor- 
lippers, everything might have been his, in the way of wealth, 
sspect, influence. He would have escaped the hatred of an 
ntire people ; a hatred, deadly, implacable ; a hatred which 
ould dog his steps from city to city, which uever would rest 
Il it had punished his apostasy as such an apostate deserved. 
might have escaped the stripes, the plots, the stonings, the 
sons which awaited him at Cvsarea, and at Rome; but 
1en, “had he pleased men, he would not have been the servant 
Christ.” 
He had broken with the Synagogue ; but he had a second 
ance in life; he was already, by his education at Tarsus, 
alf a Greek. The life and culture of the Greek world, its 
tical ideas, its public amusements, its popular literature, its 
odes of thought, were far from unfamiliar to him. Settled 
t Alexandria, or wherever contact with Greek civilization was 
jost natural and easy, he might have platonized what remained 
his early modes of thinking, and have passed with distinction 
to the intellectual and social life of the Graeco-Roman society. 
then Greek opinion was fastidious, and to keep on good 
rms with it required caution and flexibility. Had Paul sought 
please the Greeks, he would not have provoked their culti- 
ited levities by any such doctrine as that of the Cross ; he 
fould not have opposed to the vague spiritualism of their 
tter philosophy his own unalterable faith in Christ’s literal 
esurrection from the dead; he would not have roused their 

lousies of race by an ostentatious zeal for the very country- 
en who were even then seeking to take his life. If he had 
y “pleased men” generally at Athens or at Corinth, he 
rould have ceased to be a servant of Christ: 
ainly it was strange that the Galatian leaders did not 
now the man with whom they had to deal. They probably 
into the common mistake of confusing courtesy with 
akness, and indifference to what is accidental with a com- 
mise of principle. They thought that the Apostle, who to 
e Jews could become as a Jew that he might save the Jews,’ 
ould become a Judaizer with the Judaizers that he might be 
opular with the Judaizers. They knew that he could be 
ade all things to all men,’ but they forgot that it was upon 
le condition of serving Christ by saving some of those for 
om He died. 


» * 4 Cor. ix. 20 ? Ibid. 22. 
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Ve 
Under what form does this temptation to please men at 


cost of a higher sense of duty especially present itself ¢ 
ourselves ? 


the measure of the world in which providence has placed 
nothing is more calculated to arrest our attention than the 
most energetic of all abstractions, public opinion. Publi 
opinion is that common stock of thought and sentiment whiel 
is created by human society, or by a particular section of i 
and which in turn keeps its authors under strict control. It i 
a natural product ; it is a deposit which cannot but result from 
human intercourse; no sooner do men associate with oné 
another than a public opinion of some kind comes to be. And 
as civilization advances, and man multiplies. the channe 
whereby he ascertains and governs the thoughts of his fellow 
man, public opinion grows in its strength and in its area; ant 
men voluntarily, or rather instinctively, abandon an increasin 
district of their understandings and of their conduct to i 
undisputed control. It varies, in definiteness and in exigency 
with the number of human beings which it happens to represent 
there is a public opinion proper to each village or town, 
each society or profession, to a country, to a civilization, t 
the world; but between the most general and the narrowes 
forms of this common body of thought and sentiment there are 
bands and joints which weld the whole into substantial unity. 

And in modern times public opinion Las taken a concrete 
body and form, such as two centuries ago was undreamt of 
it lives and works in the daily press. In the press we sé 
visibly embodied, this empire of opinion, with its countle 


substantial unity. We all live face to face with the press; 
and every man who hopes, I will not say to do much good 
his fellow-men, but to keep his own conscience in moderately 
good order, knows that in this servant of public opinion hi 
encounters a force with which, sooner or later, on a large scale 
or a small, before the world or in the recesses of his ow 
conscience, he may have to reckon ; whether, like St. Paul, li 
bears a commission from heaven, or whether he only endeayours 
to be loyal to such truth as he knows of, chiefly or altogeth 
concerning the things of earth. 
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What is the duty of a Christian towards this ubiquitous and 
yenetrating agency? Is he to ignore or despise it, in the 
t of some Stoic of the earlier school? Assuredly not. 
St. Paul was respectful even towards heathen opinion ; he 
bids Christians do nothing recklessly to forfeit its favourable 
judgment ;* he shapes his phrases, not seldom, as would a man 
who is guided by this instinctive deference. For, always and 
everywhere, public opinion must needs contain certain, perhaps 
considerable, elements of truth. Those great moral ideas of 
hteousness and retribution, which are to human conduct 


their attestation or their echo in the depths of every human 
soul, do, more or less, enter as ingredients into all forms of 
public opinion; they secure to it a claim on respectful atten- 
jon; they preserve it from the rapid disintegration which, 
without them, could not but overtake it. They may be grossly 
misapplied, or associated with wild profanity and folly ; but 
they forbid us to treat any public opinion as wholly worthless 
yr erroneous ; they secure to it an element which is certainly 
rom above, and which may partly shape the baser material in 
Which it is imbedded. 

_ Are we then to place ourselves trustfully in its hands, to 
lefer to, and to obey it, at least in a Christian country, and in 
wn age of enlightenment and progress ? Is it to furnish us, in 
the last resort, with a rule of conduct or with our standards of 
‘moral and religious truth ! 

Again, assuredly not. For consider how this public opinion 
is formed : it is practically the result of a general subscription ; 
t is the workmanship of all the human beings who go to make 
up society or a section of society. Certainly the wise, the 
perienced, the conscientious, the disinterested, contribute 
wards it, each in proportion to his weight and influence. 
t as certainly, also, the reckless, the unprincipled, the 
olish, the selfish, have their share in producing it; a larger 
share, the world being what it is, than their nobler rivals. In 
public opinion power often counts for more than character ; 
ero could shape opinion at Rome more effectively than Seneca. 
nius which holds itself bound by moral considerations is 
often less influential, at least for a time, than genius which 
Mocks jauntily at the simple distinctions between right and 
wrong. Public opinion is, in point of fact, a conglomerate ; 
it is a compromise between the many elements which go to 
SCalviw 5.1 Thess: iv.\122 1 Tim? iil. 7. 
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make up human society, « compromise in which all are r 
sented, but in which, upon the whole, the lower and 
elements of thought and feeling are apt to preponderate. ; 
therefore, while it is always a matter of high interest t 
ascertain what is the verdict of public opinion on a give 
question, both because it represents so much, and because j 
can do so much, this verdict will never be received by Christ 
as an absolute enide to truth, though it may well be a subjee 
for respectful attention. ¢ 

The same conclusion is suggested by a consideration of 
vicissitudes to which public opinion is liable. It is hiable® 7 


into wild inconsistencies with itself. The panie produced 
an unforeseen catastrophe, the fascination exerted by a brilliat 
writer or speaker, the apparent coincidence between som 
suspicion entertained by a long-cherished, perhaps unexamine 
prejudice and some trivial discovery or occurrence ;—thes 
things will sometimes rouse into desperate energy some om 
element of passion latent in the vast body of general opiniot 
so that it breaks with all that has hitherto restrained an 
balanced it, and precipitates au society upon some course 6 
conduct altogether at variance with its better antecedents 
And this liability of powerful sections of opinion to suffer fror 
the disturbing effects of panic, must needs unfit them for th 
duties of guides in matters of religious and moral truth. 1] 
truth, common opinion is too wanting in patience, in penetratio 
in delicacy of moral touch and apprehension, to deal success 
fully, or otherwise than blunderingly and coarsely, with ques 
tions like these. It cannot be right to ery 


“ Hosanna!” now, to-morrow “ Crucify!” ? 


to applaud in Galilee that which is condemned in Jerusalem 
to sanction in this generation much which was denounced i 
that ; to “adore what you have burned, and to burn what yo 
have adored,” with conspicuous versatility ; merely because 
large body of human beings—the majority of whom, it may be 
are quite without particular information on the subject—loy 
to have it so. To attempt to please men in this sense is mos 
assuredly incompatible with the service of Christ. 

Whatever evils were bound up with the old order of thing 
in France, every generation reads with fresh interest the tragi 


' The Christian Year, Advent Sunday. 
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t of the fate of the monarchy ; and the unfortunate king, 
onfined with his family in the prison of the Temple, and 
exposed to the coarse insults of his fanatical enemies, extorts a 
ribute of sympathy and of admiration which is independent of 
ny political convictions. But with that group of high-born 
ufferers there is another figure upon whom, as it seems to me, 
Christian moralist must bestow something more than a pass- 
thought. The devoted servant who ‘had waited on his 
pvereign in the old days of feudal splendour, found his way, 
ut the risk of his life, to the tower in which the royal family 
was confined, and remained to the end, only narrowly escaping 
is master’s ‘fate. He has left us a diary of three weeks of 
suffering ; a simple unaffected narrative, without pretensions 
to literary finish, and in the pages of which it is impossible to 
e any thought of winning glory for himself. Yet, as we 
ollow it, we find our interest divided between the royal 
isoners and their faithful attendant, whose conduct, had he 
eared or courted the opinion of revolutionary Paris, would 
aever have illustrated so persuasively, because so undesignedly, 
he moral glory of a generous service. For some of us it may 
ye impossible to read his pages without a sense of self-reproach, 
yhich the thought of a Master Who has none of the weakness 
f Louis XVLI., “and Who has often to encounter among those 
vhom He would save a more enduring and implacable hostility, 
may, alas! too well suggest. 
Doubtless it may be more difficult to avoid renunciation of 
Christ’s service when importuned by intimate and trusted 
friends than when pressed by a strong public opinion. Those 
whom we have always known, and with whom we wish to 
tand well, have an undoubted title to influence our thoughts 
nd conduct ; and yet it is possible that they too may one day 
ask us to sacrifice our sense of moral right or of religious truth 
to the claims of party or to the claims of friendship. They 
‘May be moving into regions of conviction where we cannot 
ollow them; or they may refuse to accompany us when our 
nse of what is right and true obliges us to go forward. And 
en there is an inward struggle, or perhaps a “ parting of 
ends,” which leaves heartaches for life, but which is inevit- 
le if ‘there is not to be a violence to conscience. To men of 
ectionate tempers these are among the very sternest trials in 
* Jowrnal de ce qui s'est passé a la tour du Temple pendant la captivité 
de Lowis XVI., Roi de France. Par M. Cléry, valet de chambre du roi. 
A Londres, 1798. 
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our whole probation : to prefer the friendship of truth to’ 
of Plato makes a greater demand on a generous nature the 
any choice between loyalty to duty and physical pain. But 
Christian is governed by a revelation of truth which sets him 
above the claims of friendship and the exigencies of opinion 
there are times when in this sense too “he that is spiritua 
judgeth all things, yet he himself is judged of no man.”* H 
will not, indeed, break with either one or the other lightly o 
wantonly ; he will look once and again to be sure that he i 
not himself deceived, if not in his principle, yet in its applica: 
tion. But when this point is once clear, he will resolutely gi 
forward. There is no improving on the old adage, “ Quodeunqu 
agis, respice finem.”’ Look to the end; look onward to thos¢ 
last hours of sunlight and of responsibility, when life will 
sensibly ebbing away, and another world almost breaking 
upon the view. In hours such as those men live, they say 
quickly ; a life is compressed into minutes, into sentences 
The mists which had hung about questions of duty then roll 
away, and, like other things, public opinion is stripped of any 
fictitious value which may once have clung to it, and is resolve 
into its real ingredients. ‘‘'The loftiness of man shall be bowe 
down, and the haughtiness of men shall be made low, and th 
Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.”* To plant our fee 
upon the Rock ; to give to Him Who is the Eternal and th 
True the best homage of heart and mind and purpose wi 
surely be the effort—it may be a feeble or a failing effort 
a time like that. ‘ Quodcunque agis, respice finem.” Look 
to the end ; and resolve to make the service of Christ the first 
object in what remains of life, without indifference to the 
opinion of your fellow-men, but also without fear of it. 


» 1 Cor. ii. 15. 2 Isa. ii. 17. 


SERMON IX. 


CHRIST IN THE STORM. 
Sr. Mark iy. 38. 


ind He was in the hinder part of the ship, asleep on a pillow: and they 
awake Him, and say unto Hin, Master, carest Thou not that we perish ? 


HE event here referred to must have occurred in the late 
i. evening of the day on which our Lord pronounced the 
eries of parables of the kingdom of heaven.’ The multitudes 
ingered round Him ; and He determined to cross to the Perwan 
side of the Sea of Tiberias... The passage was only in part 


6 which inland seas in mountainous districts are ee swept 
ueross the waters. The ship which carried our Lord and His 
isciples was in the utmost peril. “The waves,” says St. 
ark, “‘ beat into the ship, so that it was now full.”? It was 
ot the excited imagination of landsmen, but the common sense 
hardy and experienced fishermen, which told the disciples of 
their danger. They already knew enough of their Master’s 
ower to seek His help; but, while they were expecting 
istant death, He “was in the hinder part of the ship, asleep 
napillow.”* We feel a solemn irony in this contrast between 
he majesty of His unruffled repose, and the wild confusion, 
alarm, agony, which prevailed around Him. ‘The disciples 

nnot have felt it less than we do. But if they gazed at Him 
for a moment in hesitating wonder, their anguish was, too 
trong for a silent reverence. ‘They broke in upon His rest 
fith cries of terror; “ Master, Master, we perish ;”* “ Lord, 
save us : we perish ;”° even with the half-reproachful ** Master, 
est Thou not that we perish ?”°® Then He arose and 


1 St. Matt. xiii. 3-50. St. Mark iv. 2-34. 2 Ibid. 37. 


> Ibid. 38. * St. Luke viii. 24. 5 St. Matt. viii. 25. 
® St. Mark iv. 38. 
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“rebuked” the winds and the sea; as if to imply that dis 
order in the material world may sometimes be due to 
malignant will of a personal agent. Yet to Him the raging 
waters were of far less concern than the state of the souls 


want of faith in Himself, of which His disciples had just given 
proof. “Why are ye so fearful? how is it that ye have ne 
faith ? 4 

Undoubtedly their cry of agony had a double meaning. If 
was, on the one hand, an act of faith in our Lord’s power 
they would not have roused Him, at least in such terms, had 
they deemed Him as resourceless as themselves. But, on 


some serious hesitations. To have trusted Him perfect] 
would have been to have been silent. Silence would have 
meant a conviction that all would yet be well, let the wind 
roar and the waves toss as they might, while He, the Lord o 
the waves and the winds, slept on upon a pillow in the hinde 
part of the ship. 


E 


It is natural to compare this miracle with others which defin 
our Lord’s relation to the physical universe, and to exa 
the estimate of His Person which such a relation necessaril; 
suggests. But there is another line of thought which we maj 
follow to-day. Is this narrative only an appropriate inciden 
in a Life which so wonderfully blends the miraculous and th 
moral? Has it no permanent significance ? no wider bearing 
upon the history of Christendom ? upon the vicissitudes of th 
Church ? upon the trials of the soul ? 

Now, to answer this question as it would have been answeret 
by all the exegetical schools of ancient Christendom ; by lite: 
ralists as well as by allegorizers and mystics; by Antioch ai 
well as by Alexandria ; by St. Chrysostom and Theodoret, 
less than by Basil, Ambrose, and the Gregories, is to incur, 0} 
the very threshold, the charge of fancifulness. In this applica 
tion of an event of our Lord’s Life to the subsequent history 
His Kingdom a particular class of minds can see nothing but the 
levity of an untrained imagination. ‘ Why,” they ask, “ shoul 


1 St. Mark iy. 4o. 
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@ be any discoverable relation whatever, such as is here 
ssumed, between an event in the Life of Christ, and events 
hich can only bear to it a distant, if any, analogy, in the 
ristian history of after ages? No one has perceived an 
sult reference to the later history of the Cesars, in the con- 
uest of Vercingetorix, or in the invasion of Britain, or in the 
ge of the Rubicon, or in the first triumvirate. No writers, 
even the Platonic and Stoie allegorizers of the Greek 
aythology, have supposed the vicissitudes of a philosophical 
ehool to be anticipated, however indistinctly, in this or that 
acident of its founder's life : and it is difficult to see why the 
wuthor of Christianity should be held to stand in so unique a 
lation to Christendom, which thus invests the incidents of 
is earthly career with a quasi-prophetical character.” 

enere is a valuable warning implied in this objection. As 
ih Origen, so in some modern methods of interpretation, the 
ality of the literal narrative may be denied or forgotten in an 
gorizing treatment. And, to take instances where this is 
from being the case, no one, probably, would now indulge 
n the exuberant mysticism of the school of the St. Victors, or 
n, pace tantorum nominum, of some greater and older 
iters, such as the author of the Magna Moralia onJob. But 
ith principles of interpretation, as in other matters, it is true 
it usum non tollit abusus. In the present case we have to 
or sider, first, that the very scene was, to a mind trained in the 
chool of the Old Testament, full of moral meaning. In the 
ebrew Scriptures, as in the apprehension of the early Chris- 
Church, nature is treated as a sacrament of the moral 
id; it is the outward sign of truths which altogether 
fanscend itself. Its various moods of calm and storm 
Swer to the varying movements of the soul or to the inci- 
nts of history. Secondly, to an Eastern apprehension our 
i's action would have been, naturally and as a matter of 
ourse, pregnant with significance. To the Eastern mind action 
$ ever eloquent ; in the East action is language in a degree 
nknown to us of the West. The solemn prophetical actions 
comp Hosea, and others recognise and illustrate the 
riental way of looking at such subjects ; and our Lord 
ddressed Himself to it in more than one of His miracles, by 
estures which were, we may venture reverently to say, 
i y to the execution of His purpose, but full of mean- 
for the lookers-on. In ancient Palestine the acts of the 
shet of Nazareth would have had, and would have been 


ce 
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aesigned to carry, a meaning beyond themselves ; and when 
rose in the boat to rebuke the elements on the Sea of Galilee 
He was proclaiming His power over elements of another order 
in distant scenes, and in centuries yet to come. 

But, undoubtedly, the question whether our Lord’s act has 
this kind of significance will be chiefly determined by our belief 
about His Person. If, while admiring some moral elements 
in His teaching, and the literature which embodies it, we yet 
think of Him only as a member of our race who appeared 
2ighteen centuries ago, and who has passed away, it may be, 
into a world of conscious shades, or into torpor, or into anni 
hilation ; then, indeed, it would be absurd to endeavour to 
extract from this narrative any typical relation to history. We 
do not suppose that John Howard continues from his place in 
the eternal world to further, by some energetic pressure or 
interference,:that noble work of benevolence for which many a 
generation will honour and bless his name ; for we do not 
ascribe to him any such relation, whether towards that world 
or this, as would enable him to mould events here below. But 
if, looking to the evidence of Christ’s Resurrection from the 
dead, to the general effect of His miracles, to the unique ou 
line of His character, to the attitude which He instinctively 
assumed in dealing with others, above all to His constant 
anguage about Himself, we cannot but form a very different 
idea about His present relation to the world from that which 
we assign to any other of the sons of men ; if we believe that 
His announcement of a day on which He would judge the 
world was warrantable, that His promise of His Presence with 
His followers to the end of time was not a misleading and 
empty consolation, and that this Presence was to be, not, as 
Mahomet’s might have been, a presence in memory, but ar 
actual nearness and encompassing of His personal Being, 
whether it were felt by His Church or not: if, in short, we 
believe Him to be what His first followers believed, the 


providences. If we truly hold that He is now what He was 
then ; that He is consistent with Himself from age to age ; that 


something of that which He is actually now; then we may 
reverently connect the incidents of a day in His earthly Life 
with the turning-points of Christian history, and the fortunes 
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0 f a ship’s company with that of a divinely-organized society, 
and deliverance from physical dangers with deliverance from 
evils which may assault and hurt the soul. 


Il. 


It is, thus, no freak of fancy to see in this narrative an acted 
parable, if you will, an acted prophecy. Again and again 
he Church of Christ has been all but engulfed, as men might 
have deemed, in the billows; again and again the storm has 
been calmed by the Master, Who had seemed for awhile to 
sleep. Often has Christianity passed through the troubled 
aters of political opposition. During the first three centuries, 
and finally under Julian, the heathen state made repeated and 
‘desperate attempts to suppress it by force. Statesmen and 
philosophers undertook the task of eradicating it, not passion- 
‘ately, but in the same temper of calm resolution with which 
they would have approached any other well-considered social 
problem. More than once they drove it from the army, from 
the professions, from the public thoroughfares, into secrecy ; 
they pursued it into the vaults beneath the palaces of Rome, 
‘into the catacombs, into the deserts. It seemed as if the faith 
would be trodden out with the life of so many of the faithful : 
but he who would persecute with effect must leave none alive. 
The Church passed through these fearful storms into the calm of 
an ascertained supremacy ; but she had scarcely done so, when 
the vast political and social system which had so long 
oppressed her, and which by her persistent suffering she had 
at length made in some sense her own, itself began to break up 
beneath and around her. The barbarian invasions followed 
‘one upon another with merciless rapidity ; and St. Augustine’s 
lamentations upon the sack of Rome express the feelings with 
which the higher minds in the Church must have beheld the 
completed humiliation of the empire. Christianity had now to 
face, not merely a change of civil rulers, but a fundamental 
reconstruction of society. It might have been predicted with 
great appearance of probability that a religious system which 
had suited the enervated provincials of the decaying empire 
_ would never make its way among the free and strong races 
_ that, amid scenes of fire and blood, were laying the foundations 
of feudalism. In the event it was otherwise. The hordes 
which shattered the work of the Cxsars learnt to repeat the 
Catholic Creed, and a new order of things had formed itself, 
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when the tempest of Mahommedanism broke upon Christend om 
Politically speaking, this was perhaps the most threaten 
storm through which the Christian Chureh has passed. There 
was a time when the soldiers of that stunted and immora 
caricature of the Revelation of the One True God, which was 
set forth by the false prophet, had already expelled the very 
Name of Christ from the country of Cyprian and Augustine : 
they were masters of the Mediterranean ; they had desolated 
Spain, were encamped in the heart of France, were ravaging 
the sea-board of Italy. It was as if the knell of Christendom 
had sounded. But Christ, if “asleep on a pillow in the hinder 
part of the ship,” was not insensible to the-terrors of His 
servants. He rose to rebuke those winds and waves, as by 
Charles Martel in one age, and by Sobieski in another ; it is 
now more than two centuries since Islam inspired its ancient 
dread. The last like trial of the Church was the first French 
Revolution. In that vast convulsion Christianity had to 
encounter forces which for awhile seemed to threaten its total 
suppression. Yet the men of the Terror have passed, as the 
Cvesars had passed before them; and like the Czesars, they 
have only proved to the world that the Church carries within 
her One Who rules the fierce tempests in which human 
institutions are wont to perish. ‘ 


Christ .outwardly ; but she rests. upon the intelligent assent 
of her children, and she has passed again and again through 
the storms of intellectual opposition or revolt. Scarcely had 
she steered forth from the comparatively still waters 
Galilean — Hellenistic devotion than she had to encom 


the Platonic Logos, Tome it so as to express the sublime i 
and most central truth of the Christian Creed ; while, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, Alexandrian methods of interpretation 
had been adopted in vindication of the Gospel. But to many 
a timid believer it may well haye seemed that Alexandrianism 
would prove the grave of Christianity, when, combining the 
Platonic dialectics with an Eclectic Philosophy, it endeavoured 
in the form of Arianism to break up the Unity of the Godhead 
by making Christ a separate and inferior Deity. There was 
a day when Arianism seemed to be triumphant; but even 
Arianism was a less formidable foe than the subtle strain of 
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fidel speculation which penetrated the Christian intellect in 
very heart of the Middle Ages, that is to say, at a time 
ien the sense of the supernatural had diffused itself through- 
it the whole atmosphere of human thought. This unbelief was 
e product sometimes of a rude sensuality rebelling against 
e precepts of the Gospel ; sometimes of the culture divorced 
om faith which made its appearance in the twelfth century ; 
metimes, specifically, of the influence of the Arabian 
lilosophy from Spain; sometimes of the vast and penetrating 
vity of the Jewish teachers. It revealed itself constantly 
the most unexpected circumstances. We need not 
ypose that the great Order of the Templars was guilty of 
he infidelity that, along with crimes of the gravest character, 
as laid to their charge ; a study of their processes is their 
acquittal, while it is the condemnation of their persecutors. 
unbelief must have been widespread in days when a 
rominent soldier, John of Soissons, could declare that “all 
hat was preached concerning Christ’s Passion and Resurree- 
jon was a mere farce ;”* whena pious Bishop of Paris left 
on record that he “‘died believing in the Resurrection, with 
he hope that some of his educated but sceptical friends would 
‘consider their doubts;”* when that keen observer, as 
feander terms him, Hugh of St. Victor, remarks the existence 
a large class of men whose faith consisted in nothing else 
jan merely taking care not to contradict the faith—* quibus 
dere est solum fidei non contradicere, qui consuetudine 
ivendi magis, quam virtute credendi fideles nominantur.”’ * 
@ prevalence of such unbelief is attested at once by the 
ndamental nature of many of the questions discussed at the 
reatest length by the Schoolmen, and by the unconcealed 
xieties of the great spiritual leaders of the time. After the 
liddle Ages came the Renaissance. This is not the time or 
ace to deny the services which the Renaissance has rendered 
) the cause of human education, and indirectly, it may be, to 
at of Christianity. But the Renaissance was at first, as it 

ared in Italy, a pure enthusiasm for Paganism, for Pagan 


"De Sacr. Fidei, lib. i. e. 4, quoted by Neander, p. 454. 
* The Abbot Peter of Cluny composed a tract to prove that Christ bore 
itness to His own divinity, in order to meet the doubts of some of his 
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thought, as well as for Pagan art and Pagan literature. 
the Reformation, viewed on its positive and devotional 
was, at least in the South of Europe, a reaction against th 
spirit of the Renaissance: it was the Paganism, even mor 
than the indulgences of Leo X., which alienated the Germans 
The reaction against this Paganism was not less vigorou 
within the Church of Rome than without it; Ranke has to! 
us the story of its disappearance.’ Lastly, there was the ris 
of Deism in England, and of the Encyclopedist School it 
France, followed by the pure Atheism which preceded thi 
Revolution. It might well have seemed to fearful men of tha 
day that Christ was indeed asleep to wake no more, that 
surging waters of an infidel philosophy had well-nigh filled 
ship, and that the Church had only to sink with dignity. 

Worse than the storms of political violence or of intellectual 
rebellion, have been the tempests of insurgent immoralit) 
through which the Church has passed. In the ages of persecu- 
tion there was less risk of this, although even then there wer 
scandals. The Epistles to the Corinthians reveal beneath th 
very eyes of the Apostle a state of moral corruption, which 
in one respect at least, he himself tells us, had fallen below 
the pagan standard.?, But when entire populations presse 
within the fold, and social or political motives for conformit 
took the place of serious and strong conviction in the minds ¢ 
multitudes, these dangers became formidable. What mu 
have been the agony of devout Christians in the tenth century 
when appointments to the Roman chair itself were in 
hands of three unprincipled and licentious women ;° and wh 
the life of the first Christian Bishop was accounted such tha 
a pilgrimage to Rome involved a loss of character. Well 
might the austere Bruno exclaim of that age that “ Sime 
Magus lorded it over a Church in which bishops and _ priests 
were given to luxury and fornication :” well might Cardin 
Baronius suspend the generally laudatory or apologetic tone 
of his Annals, to observe that Christ must have in this 
been asleep in the ship of the Church to permit such enormiti 

It was a dark time in the moral life of Christendom ; 
there have been dark times since. Such was that when § 
Bernard could allow himself to describe the Roman euria a 


1 Hist. of Popes, vol. i. 21 Cor. y.1. 2 Cor. vii. 8-11. 
3 Mohler, Kirchengeschichte, ii. p. 183. 
4 Mohler has endeavoured, but not very convincingly, to minimize the 
stern judgment of Baronius.—Ibid. pp. 186-191. 
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apes in addressing Pope Eugenius III.; such again was 
e epoch which provoked the work of Nicholas de Cleargis, 

the Ruin of the Church. The passions, the ambitions, 
worldly and political interests which surged around the 
tapal throne, had at length issued in the schism of Avignon ; 
ad the writer passionately exclaims that the Church had 


an unsparing precision.” During the century which 
ece the Reformation, the state of clerical discipline in 
ondon was such as to explain the vehemence of popular 
action ; and if in the last century there was an absence of 
ssness, such as had prevailed in previous ages, there was 
, greater absence of spirituality. Says Bishop Butler, charging 
he clergy of the Diocese of Durham in 1751—* As different 
es have been distinguished by different sorts of particular 
s and vices, the deplorable distinction of ours is an 
wowed scorn of religion in some, and a growing disregard 
© it in the generality.”? That disregard, being in its essence 
moral, would hardly have been arrested by the cultivated 
easoners, who were obliged to content themselves with deistic 
remises in their defences of Christianity: it did yield to the 
ervid appeals of Whitefield and of W esley. With an imperfect 
a of the real contents and genius of the Christian Creed, 
ind with almost no idea at all of its majestic relations to 
story and to thought, these men struck a chord for which 
@ may well be grateful. They awoke Christ, sleeping in the 
jonscience of England; they were the real harbingers of a day 
wighter than their own. 
For if the question be asked, how the Church of Christ has 
irmounted these successive dangers, the answer is, by the 
eal of prayer. She has cried to her Master, W ho is ever 


_1 To this may be added tlie remarkable report on abuses in the Roman 
hurel: which was drawn up and published hy order of Pope Paul III. ; 
lium delectorum Cardinalium et aliorum Prezlatorum de emendanda 
eclesid, S.D.N.D. Paulo ITI. ipso jubente conscriptum et exhilitum, 1537. 
mong the nine signataries are Cardinals Pole, Contariui, and Caraffu. 
hey trace the evils of the Church to the fact “quod nonunulli Pontifices 
iui predecessores prurientes auribus, ut inquit Apostolus Paulus, coacer- 
erunt sibi magistros ad desideria sua, non ut ab eis discerent quod facere 
berent, sed ut corum studio et calliditate inveniretur ratio qua liceret id 
dd liberet.” Presently they add, “ Ex hoe fonte, Sancte Pater, tanquam 
x equo Trojano, irrupere in ‘Ecclesiam Dei tot abusus et tam gravissimi 
norbi, quibus nunc conspicimus eim ad desperationem fere salutis labordsse, 
manfsse harum rerum famam ad infideles usque.’ 

- re ii. p. 312. 
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in the ship, though, as it may seem, asleep upon a pilloy 
The appeal has often been made impatiently, even violently 
as on the waves of Gennesaret, but it has not been made ii 
vain. It has not been by policy, or good sense, or considerations 
of worldly prudence, but by a renewal in very various ways 0 
the first fresh Christian enthusiasm which flows from the felt 
Presence of Christ, that political enemies have been baffled 
and intellectual difficulties reduced to their true dimensions 
and moral sores extirpated or healed. Christianity does thus 
contain within itself the secret of its perpetual youth, the 
e>rtifieate of its indestructible vitality ; because it centres 
it is inseparable from, devotion to a living Person. No ideal 
lacking a counterpart in fact could have guided the Chur 
across the centuries. Imagination may do much in quiet and 
prosperous times; but amid the storms of hostile prejudice 
and passion, in presence of political vicissitudes or of in- 


Saviour must be found out. A Christ upon paper, though if 
were the sacred pages of the Gospel, would have been as 
powerless to save Christendom as a Christ in fresco ; not less 
feeble than the Countenance which, in the last stages ol 
its decay, may be traced on the wall of the refectory a 
Milan. A living Christ is the key to the phenomenon o} 
Christian history. To Him again and again His Church has 


sleepest Thou ? awake, and be not absent from us for ever.” 
And again and again, in the great thoroughfares of Christiai 
history, He, her Lord, to borrow the startling image of the 
Hebrew poet, has “awaked as one out of sleep, and like 
giant refreshed with wine,”’ to display Himself in providentis 
turns, whether in the world of events or in the world 
thought, on which no human foresight could haye calculated 
And what has been will yet be again. There are men whi 
can say to Him only, “ Thou, O Christ, art the most exquisite 
work of chastened-imagination, of purified moral sense, tha 
our race has known: in that Thou art our highest ideal ¢ 
human goodness, Thou art truly Divine ; we cannot rival, w 
cannot even approach, we cannot, if we would, forget Thee.” 
But if this were the highest language towards Him that 1 
honestly possible, whatever else He might be, He would ne 
be “our hope and strength, a very present help in trouble.” 
He would only be precious as a poem or a piece of seulptur 


1 Ps. xliv. 23. * Thid. Ixxviii. 66. 3 bid. xlvi. 1. 
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ous ; just as beautiful perhaps, but just as helpless an 
bject, rendered into the finer forms of the world of thought. 
at we Christians have cried to Him in one form of words or 
nother for many a century—‘ Thou sittest at the right hand 
God, in the Glory of the Father. We believe that Thou 
halt come to be our Judge. We therefore pray Thee, help 
Phy servants, whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy precious 
slood.”” And in His being what this language implies lies 
the recuperative power of the Church ; it lies in faith’s grasp 
f the fact that Christ really lives and rules in earth and 
eaven, and that He may still be appealed to with success, 
en though men dare to exclaim, “ Master, carest Thou not 
hat we perish ?” 


Il. 


This power of resistance and recovery inherent in Chris- 
anity may be looked at from another side; that of the 
rofound impression it has made on the soul of man. The 
thristian Creed has brought all the activities of which 
he human soul is capable into active exercise. It has been 
harged against our Divine Redeemer that He has so ex- 
austed the religious instincts and energies of man as to make 
t impossible to establish at all permanently and tag in 


ny tentative religion of ae future, such, for indtance, as a 
Raophical Deism. We may admit the charge ; indeed we 
zht not to be surprised at it. For in truth Christ has so 
taught His people to explore the heights and depths of the 
piritual world, the resources and capacities of the soul, its 
sures of feeling and passion, its powers of resolution, as 
as its subtlety and strength of thought, that after Him 
l else must needs pall and “be uninteresting. Men do not 
c Bremtarily recede from the sunshine to the twilight ; from 
ivilization to semi-barbarism ; from the advanced prosecution 
f a science to the study of its elementary truths. And it is 
use Christianity cannot be superseded by any strong 
ositive religion on its own ground, except indeed through 
he extermination of Christians, that the Christian faith is 
onstantly renewing itself. The religious sense, roused from a 
temporary torpor, moves again along the lines of the Christian 
Creed : and religious thought makes the grand tour of com- 
ve theology, to discover that the extremest limits of 
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experience and speculation have been already anticipated | 
the Creed which was learnt in childhood. : 

Surely, brethren, some of ourselves must know something ¢ 
this power of recovery of Christian faith and life, of thi 
practical inaccessibility to danger which is guaranteed by th 
Presence of Christ. Have not we, too, had our days of dark 
ness ; our days of outward trial; our days of conscious weak 
ness, of inward misgiving and fear? Have not we, too, know: 
what it is to have doubts hushed, and dangers averted, a 
temptations overcome, at the rising, as if from sleep, of tha 
most sacred Presence, which is enshrined in every Christiat 
soul, to rebuke, or to encourage, or to protect? Our inwar 


heaven, it may be, was so overcast that we could not see Him- 


_ “When looks were strange on every side, 
When, gazing round, I only saw 
Far-reaching ways on every side, 

I could but nearer draw. 
T could but nearer draw, and hold 
Thy garment’s border as I might.” 


But that was enough. When the time came He spoke an 
the trial passed. And there is a correspondence between 
larger organism and its component particles, between 

Church and the soul; what passes within the soul is an inter 
pretation to those who have felt it of much that belongs t 
the history of the Church. “ Through Thy commandments,’ 
each may say, “I get understanding,” not merely of th 
preciousness of moral truth, but of the philosophy of saeret 
history. 


The subject suggests, among others, two reflections it 
particular. ; 


» Panies are the last infirmity of believing souls. It is of course 
easy to denounce them from the standpoint of a philosophical un 
concern as to all religious interests; calmness is a cheap virtue 


really at stake. It is not, in this sense, that panics are to be 


deprecated ; the most irrational panic of an unlettered peasant ut 
who believes that his creed is imperilled, is, beyond all com 


imply a keen interest in the fortunes of religion, but because 
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hey betray a certain distrust of the power and living Presence 
of our Lord. Granted that materialism rears its crest more 
bo dly than of yore; that a section of modern democracy 
eatens to break up all public institutions that assert the 
upernatural; that one branch of the Chureh of Christ has 
wlded to existing difficulties by burdening its official Creed, 
for the while, with an unhistorical absurdity ; that our English 
Church is embarrassed and enfeebled by misbelief and divisions. 
Yet it does not follow that the life of particular Churches is 
imperilled, much less that Christianity is doomed. Science 
may for the moment be hostile ; in the long run it cannot but 
befriend us. We may have to surrender misapprehensions or 
to make explanations along the frontier where the Faith touches 
on the province of physics: science will help us, if she forces 
us to surrender the untenable. Criticism may have done us an 
ill turn in unkindly or unskilful hands ; but it has more weapons 
to place at the disposal of the Faith than opportunities of 
wounding it. Popular agitators may mean mischief ; but we 
ould do ill to fear the people whose best interests are our 
n. The Church of this country has everything to gain by 
owing herself on the classes to which the Gospel was 
ched at first ; for the Church is the real mistress of that 
al science which either makes want and suffering more than 
-endurable, or which relieves and assuages it. An ecclesiastical 


sy 


ities of human error pass and are forgotten, while Christianity 
ains. It remains in that breadth of compass, in that com- 
non substance of absolute truth, in that unconquerable strength 


sh the ship, they well-nigh fill it; yet it does not sink. It 

es not sink, because He is with it, Who has spoken as none 
her has spoken to the human soul ; Who has opened to man 
the eternal world, and revealed to man his own boundless 
capacities for bliss or for woe. It was accounted something 
in days of old to carry Cesar. And He Who is with us in the 
_ storm is most assuredly beyond the reach of harm: to be panic- 
Tieicken is to dishonour Him. Brethren, let us beware of 
: ie. Panics are the work of timid men, and they make men 
d. And if a man has power, timidity will make him cruel ; 
if he is impotent, it will make him foolish. 
A second reflection is this: a time of trouble and danger is 
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the natural season for generous devotion. They say that you 
men who in quiet days, when there was little work and 1 
controversy, and no peril to position and endowments, woul 
have taken Holy Orders, are not ordained now. It may be s 
If it be, the Church is not the weaker for the loss of those 
would seek her ministry, not for her Lord’s sake, but for 
own. To generous minds a time of trouble has its own attra 
tions. It enables a man to hope, with less risk of presumption 
that his motives are sincere ; it fortifies courage ; it suggest 
self-distrust ; it enriches character ; it invigorates faith. 
storm may rage without, the flood may rise within, but whil 
the Lord of the soul and of the Church is here, though it 
‘“‘asleep in the hinder part of the ship,” all must in the end 
well. Things would not have been better than they are ft 
martyrs and confessors, if, in their day, the sea had been eal 
and the waves unruffled. For them, long since, the winds ar 
waves of life have been stilled, and Christ has brought ther 
to the haven where they would be. “Sit anima nostra ew 
sanctis :”’ with them, if He wills, in the fellowship of the 
sorrows ; with them, through His mercy, as sharers of the 
everlasting rest ! 


SERMON X. 


SACERDOTALISM. 
2 Cor. v. 18. 


all things are of God, Who hath reconciled us unto Himself, through 
Jesus Christ, and hath given unto us the ministry of The Reconciliation : 

to wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, not 
_imputing their trespazses unto them ; and hath given unto us the word of 
The Reconciliation. 


HE First Lesson for this morning’s service’ describes an 
_ event which is presupposed by these words of the Apostle. 
= doctrine or fact of the Fall of Man is the key to the 
ristian estimate of human nature. Instead of looking upon 
mas a creature who, in the course of a long series of ages, 
struggled upwards out of some lower form of animal exist- 
, by a continually ascending progress, until he has reached 

esent attainments in conduct, thought, and civilization, 
pspel teaches that man once was in possession of capa- 
ies and glories which have left their traces upon his life, but 
th, while he remains in his natural state, are no longer his. 
the present day these two conceptions of man’s early history 
ide the world of thought between them ; and the Apostle’s 
pression in the text—to cite no other passages from his 
itings—shows which side he would take in the controversy, 
le were to appear among us. 


lL 


Reconciliation, the exchange* of enmity for friendship, 
ts by implication to a friendship which had once existed, 
been subsequently lost. Man, St. Paul maintains, at 
liest period of his history was on good terms with his 


® Sexagesima Sunday, Gen. iii. ? xatadAayh; Rom, vy. 11. 
. SERMS.] LL 
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Creator. No disturbing influence was there to mar the harmon 
of created and uncreated life, in their mutual relatio 
sovereignty and dependence. But the Apostle insists 
there ag been a break of moral continuity, which we read W 
man’s present inward ruin and disorder, and the work of whiecl 
is only repaired by Christ. ‘ By one man sin entered into th 
world.’ + i 

If the question be asked, what are the evidences of the Fall 
the reply is not far to seek. We trace it in those many pre- 
cautions which are taken by human society for its self-defence 
and which imply that man’s nature has something of the wih 
beast in it, so that it must be watched and held down, if it i 
not to do man himself a mischief. Then there is the cyniea 
estimate of human motives and character which is almost 
matter of course in literature, whether of ancient or moder 
times, although such cynicism in many instances is guilty 
extreme injustice. But, not to dwell on these less direct in 
dications, the Fall has left its mark partly on man’s undel 
standing, and partly on his will. 

Deep in man’s natural intelligence is the idea of God; < 
idea which is the product of man’s survey of nature, accon 
panied by his introspection of conscience. The Author 
nature identifies Himself with the Legislator of conscience i 
the inmost recesses of the soul of man; and yet man, while } 
is yet unrestored by Christ, is positively impatient of this truti 
from which he can never perfectly escape. Thus man is 
stantly endeavouring to account for nature without attrib 
it to an Author, and to account for conscience as a mere ¢ 
glomerate of antique prejudices. These efforts, although i 
cessant, have no permanently widespread result. Apart 
the teaching and influence of Revelation, the thought of Ge 
is too intimately bound up with the highest and deepest li 
even of fallen human beings, to be really set aside by 2 
destructive eccentricities, whether of physical science or ¢ 
mental philosophy. It resists the solvents which are so eo 
stantly applied to it; it tenants the human soul, if serious] 


and the representative of One Who, as we know, sits hig 
above the water-flood of human passion and human though 
in the unassailable majesty of His self-existent Life. And 
yet, when man cannot escape from God, he shrinks from Hin 
He can attach himself easily to any created form ; to a flowe 


a 1 Rom. vy. 12. 
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a prospect, to an animal, to any concrete representation of 
z or of foree. But God, the source of all beauty, the 
oncentration of all force, is, it seems, a Being from Whom 
an would fain conceal himself. There is something in man’s 
wn nature which whispers to him that between himself and 
xod there is a lack of harmony : being such as he is, he would 
ther keep out of God’s way, if it be possible to do so; he 
ears the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden in the 
901 of the day of life, and he forthwith seeks to hide himself 
us of old from the Presence of the Lord God among the trees 
the garden.’ 
Nor is it otherwise with man’s moral nature. Man is born 
to the world with the idea of right and wrong. There it 
§; so deep in his soul, that when wellnigh all else has been 
lestroyed, this remains. ‘There may be disputes, in different 
es and countries, as to what is right and what is wrong. 
ut the belief that there is a right, and that there is a wrong, 
‘as wide and as old as the race of man, and the broad lines 
rhich mark off right from wrong in detail are almost uni- 
ersally recognised. And yet, in presence of this great 
onviction, what is the average bearing, the historical con- 
t, of the human will? On the one side, it displays a 
ked incapacity for virtue. The difficulty of virtue, that 
_ of living according to the rule of right, the true rule of 
muman life, is a well-worn topic with heathen moralists. 
‘irtue is an effort of strength; the very word implies as 
auch. It is not the easy spontaneous product of our nature. 
is the force which we exert when we are at our best. On 
p other hand, vice, condemned by the human conscience, 
eeds no effort whatever in order to produce it. It springs up 
i the soil of human nature as do the weeds in a deserted 
dor garden. It flourishes side by side with man’s noblest 
thievements in the world of thought and in the realm of 
ature; it is cradled with literature and with science, as 
ng a copartnership in the empire of man; and conscience 
s hard by, distressed but powerless, while her clearest and 
ost imperative commands are disregarded. ‘“ Video meliora 
foboque, deteriora sequor.”—“ The good that I would I do 
bt : but the evil which I would not, that I do.”? Thus speaks 
ilien human nature at its best; and conscience lingers on, 
@ the dishonoured and pathetic representative of some de- 
1 family splendour, to witness that it was not always thus 


* Gen. iii. 8. ? Rom. vii. 19. 
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with man ; to whisper to him, as occasion may present itself, 
after all he is not really an improved brute, that he once wo1 
his Maker’s likeness, and that he still retains some traces of it 
glory, though dimmed by accompanying weakness and shame. 

Such is man, as his first father has left him. Adam could 
not transmit what he had lost; and his children reme 
alienated from the Source of Life, shrinking from God, dis 
obeying Him, yet haunted in their inmost being by His frowr 


is physically beyond the power of the most accomplished 
athlete to lift himself from the earth by the waistband. J 
man is to be restored, a power greater than himself, independen 
of himself, must needs restore him. Accordingly, “after tha 
the kindness and love of God our Saviour towards 


but according to His mercy He saved us.”1 What we coul 


His acts, because, first of all, a Mediator in virtue of 
twofold nature. On the one hand, He is very God; on 


what He is, He bridges over the chasm which the Fall hz 
opened between earth and heaven. He acts for God upe 
mankind ; and He acts for men towards God. As the Pertee 


He is also the channel through which the Divine Life flow 
down into all those members of the human family who are it 
real contact with Himself. As the sinless representative @ 
the race before the awful Sanctity of God, He atones for a 
who are one with Him; God sees us sinners in Him, 
sinless Brother; the Father beholds, in His supreme act 
self-sacrifice upon the Cross, that absolute moral elevation ¢ 
which we in our weakness and isolation could never have bee 
capable ; and thus we are “accepted in the Beloved,” * Wh 
becomes “a propitiation for our sins,” ‘ 0 
slavery to sin and to its penal consequences.’ And, as repre 
senting God to us, He bestows upon us the gifts of which we 
fallen men stand so greatly in need—grace and truth. Truth, 
1 Tit. tii, 4, 5. 2 Tim. ii. 5. 3 Eph. i. 6 
* Rom. iii. 25. 1 St. Johnii.2;iv.1o. * 1 Cor.vi.20. 2 St. Pet. 11 
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to restore to the intelligence that clear, undimmed perception 
Him Who is the Source and End of Life, and in the know- 
ledge of Whom standeth the true life of the human intellect 
itself ; and grace, or, in modern language, force, that practical 
favour of God which is something more than kindly feeling, 
and which invigorates and braces the will, and makes it really 
capable of virtue. Thus the light of the knowledge of the 
rlory of God is given in the face of Jesus Christ... Thus we 
ean do all things through Christ that strengtheneth us.2_ Thus 
our complete reconciliation with God is achieved, not without 
our co-operation, but certainly not in virtue of it, through the 
bounty and compassion of God in Christ. 

St. Paul adds, “ He hath committed unto ws the word of 
the Reconciliation.” Is the Apostle speaking here in the 
name of the whole Christian body? This can hardly be 


refers to this very commission as a warrant for addressing 
readers ; as furnishing him, in fact, with his credentials 
as an ambassador from God. He hath committed unto us— 
he sentence is twice repeated—the ministry or word of the 
reconeiliation. ‘ Now, then,” he adds, “ we are ambassadors 
for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us; we pray 
you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” * Nor is there 
anything to imply that St. Paul is restricting his language to 
himself personally, or to the other Apostles, or to the cireum- 
stances of the first Christian age. ‘The embassy from heaven 
hich he describes was surely not less necessary to mankind 
the second or third Christian centuries than it had been in 
the first. And when we find the Apostle in the Pastoral 
a pistles engaged in providing for the perpetuation of a 


ministerial institute in the Church of Christ,‘ and giving rules 


mong the Corinthians would be repeated by remote and un- 
distinguished successors, who in distant ages and countries 
ould still carry on, in their several scenes of duty, his own 


Now, so far as we can see, without some such provision, the 
work of reconciliation would have been incomplete. For this 
econciliation between God and man, achieved by Christ, is 
irst of alla truth to be recognised by the understanding, and 


1 2 Cor. iv. 6. 2 Phil. iv. 13. 3 2 Cor. v. 20. 
aoa Lim. ii,'2. Tit. i. 5. 5 Tim, iii, 2-12. Tit. i. 7-9. 
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then a fact with which each soul must be placed in a 
gontact. When the Mediator had withdrawn from sight, hoy 
was the truth of the mediation to be kept alive and propagatec 
in the souls of men, unless some organized machinery for 
securing this were authoritatively provided? Hence 
institution of the Christian ministry. The ministers of Chris 
are not a body of lecturers, whose business it might be te 
investigate a subject which is imperfectly understood, and te 
make periodical reports of their successive investigations. The 
first duty of the Christian ministry is to witness persistently 
to the fact, that in Christ Jesus, God and Man, mankind ane 
God are really reconciled. But this is not its highest duty 
Since the reconciliation is of no avail except to those who 
actually reconciled, it is not enough for a man to learn that i 
has been made ; he must know how he personally may reaj 
its benefits. Thus the Christian ministry is a ministry of 
grace as well as of truth ; it bids every man, on the one han 
hold out the hand of faith that he may receive God’s gifts 
while, on the other, it is itself a means whereby the grace o} 
invigorating force of Christ, conveyed by His Spirit, a 

reaching man by the certificated channels of His approach 
makes us “one with Christ, and Christ with us.”* The 
“word of reconciliation,” taken in its broad sense, include 
all the powers? of the Gospel age, which enable Christ's 
ministers to do their Master’s work. And thus, at this hour 
the commission still runs—“ Be thou a faithful Minister of th 
Word of God, and of His Holy Sacraments, in the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” * 


Ibe 


Here we encounter the watchword of an objection, perhap 
_ Tought rather to say, of a state of feeling, which, under pre 
circumstances, if it is to be noticed at all, requires on all hand 
a serious effort of forbearance. A label is not an argument 
properly speaking ; it may represent the effort of a busy age 
to dispense with argument, and to record its judgment in @ 
compendious form ; it is sometimes the instinetive language @ 
far-sighted justice ; but not less frequently is it the verdit 
of faeemicdnere or of passion. In religious matters men hay 
always been prone to affix labels to forms of belief or thougll 


1 Communion Service, Exhortation. . ¥ 
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which they feel more or less suspicious ; and this not always 
-naturedly, or with the view of disabling an opponent by im- 
mting on him a stigma, but in order to make their own way 
ar to themselves under perplexing circumstances. For the 
ss of men are secretly but profoundly conscious of their real 
listinetness of vision, even when their language is boister- 
positive. As they feel their way doubtfully along the 
which separates the seen from the unseen world, they 
e often more ready to welcome, or even to set up euide-posts, 
an to inquire whether such erections are recommended by 
lequate authority, and whether the guidance which they offer 
altogether accurate. And thus it has happened, that fearing 
me very possible and some quite impossible dangers, certain 
ersons have lately raised a prominent notice-board close to the 
strict of thought which we are now considering ; and, on 
oking up, we find traced across it, in characters that compel 
attention of the world, a formidable word, harmless in 
elf, but surrounded with very invidious associations ; the 
ord “ sacerdotalism.” 

Now, a popular judgment, such as this word represents, is 
t by any means to be at once set aside, as if it were only the 
roduct of ignorance or injustice. A certain element of justice, 
}is at least probable, underlies all such public judgments ; and 
e whom they may seem to concern do well, while recog- 
sing this, to analyze them, and to separate the element which 
| dictated by a true insight or feeling from the element which 
$ supplied by vulgar prejudice. This word sacerdotalism is 
ntended to disparage what we know to be a great and solemn 
; but it is also employed to describe traditional habits of 
ght or a professional temper, which are really due to 
nan weakness, and which are not untainted by human sin. 
et us begin with the truth which those who employ it would 
more or set aside. 

Here the maintenance of positive truth has been made more 
alt than it might be, by later accretions gathered round 
¢ deposit which comes down to us from the early Church. 
When, for instance, the New Testament speaks of an authori- 
ative “ word of reconciliation,” * or of “the keys of the king- 
om of heaven,”* or of a “stewardship of the mysteries of 
vod,” * men think of claims which have been made to dispense 
‘ith the Divine Law, or to depose monarchs from their thrones ; 
2 Cor. v. 18, 19. ? St. Matt. xvi. 19. Cf. Isa. xxii. 22. Rev. iii. 7. 
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and they reflect that such claims do undoubtedly threaten t 
wellbeing or even the independence of civil society. And y: 
if we are to give up all truths that have been exaggerated in 
errors, all institutions that have swerved from their origin 


which God has given us. Not that, in the case before us, if} 
is necessary to enter at length upon a minute discussion of th 
exact powers involved in the Apostolic ministry, in contrast 
to exaggerations on this side, or to negations on that. For th 
popular brand of sacerdotalism knows nothing of these di 
tinctions ; it does not generally attach itself to one particula 
conception of the Christian ministry and spare the rest; i 
would have been just as freely used of St. Paul “ magnifyin 
his office”! as the Gentile Apostle, as it is used of those wh 
advance pretensions which he never thought of, and even 
others who ostentatiously disclaim powers which he fearless] 
asserted. Nay, a living writer has not serupled to deseril 
our Lord Himself as a sacerdotalist. By sacerdotalism, ther 
something is meant of a broad and general kind which undet 
lies specific forms of the idea, and with this conception | 
what sacerdotalism is, it is, on every account, important tf 
reckon if we can. 

It would appear that the etymology of the word is no re 
guide to us. The Jewish priest was pre-eminently a sacrifice! 
he had a commission from above to put animals to death i 
expression of a religious faith. In other priesthoods oth 
powers have been more prominently claimed than sacrifice 
but it is not any one pretension or endowment which rous 
the feeling which the word “ sacerdotalism” now represents. 

That which is really objected to would seem to be the elain 
to speak and act in the things of God under a Divine con 
mission; to have been put in trust with the Gospel, not 0 
man, but by Jesus Christ; to be part of the Divine plan of 
reconciliation, as actually given to the world, however humb 
and subordinate a part; to be an integral element of the Diyit 
constitution of the Church, in such sense that the Churel 
would be something else than the Church of the Apostles i 
were omitted. In this broad sense “sacerdotalism” is charg 
against a serious Presbyterianism as well as against Ep 
pacy ;” against the Westminster Assembly not less 


1 Rom. xi. 13. 4 
2? For an old illustration of this, see “Rome ruined by Whitehall; o 
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wainst the Savoy Conference. From this point of view new 

resbyter is but old Priest writ large; and not merely the 
English Clergy, but the Wesleyan Conference, are said to be 

inclined to sacerdotalism.” All thoughtful Christian min- 
isters know that they need a Divine warrant for their momen- 
ous work ; rightly or wrongly, they all, in some sense, claim 
it ; and it is the claim to have such a warrant which is resisted, 
because it involves on the part of others a certain dependence 
upon the man or order which possesses it. Whether one 
ministerial power only is claimed, or others also, does not here 
matter ; what is objected to is the assertion that a man is in 
any way dependent upon the intermediate agency of his brother 
man for obtaining any of the redemptive blessings which have 
been won by Christ. 


Ul. 


_ What, let us ask, are the main currents of thought which 
underlie the feeling that raises the cry of “ sacerdotalism ” ? 

First of all, there is the doctrine of the original equality 
of man with man. This is a conception with which we are 
familiar in the sphere of politics. The assertion that spiritual 
blessings come to one man through the agency of another man, 
or order of men, appears to traverse the inherent equality of all 
men before their Maker. If there are no traces of this senti- 
ment in the earliest ages of the Church, it is because then the 
clergy, first in labour and first in suffering, were tribunes of 
the people, the working representatives of classes who groaned 
under the iron rule of the Cesars. But with the Middle Ages, 
or rather before them, there came a change. It was a con- 
sequence, perhaps an inevitable consequence, of the conversion 
of the empire. It was due, not to clerical ambition or greed, 


The Papall Crown Demolisht; containing a Confutation of the three 
Degrees of Popery, viz. Papacy, Prelacy, and Presbitery; answerable to 
the Triple Crown of the three-headed Cerberus, the Pope, by John Spittle- 
house, Assistant to the Marshall-General of the Army under the command 
of his Excellency the Lord General Fairfax. London, Paine, 1650.” In 
is preface, addressed “to the Commons assembled in Parliament,” Mr. 
ttlehouse assures them that they “are the men whom God intends to 

honour as His Instruments to pluck up Antichrist, root and branch.” He 
prays them “to delay not time, but with a Christian courage resolve to act 
‘a full Reformation, which,” he continues, “ you will never effect so long as 
you support the Prelaticall or Presbiterian Clergy, either in office or main- 
_ tenance, that of Presbitery being a Romish Hierarchy as the other, as in this 

usuing treatise is proved at large.” Cf. ch. vi. pp. 244-247. 
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dence. The Church became politically powerful; her ch 
ministers were often princes ; they were still spiritual pasto 
but they were also robed in earthly splendours. Now so lo 


not suffer from this association. But when that long series 0 
struggles for a new political freedom set in, which began with 
the efforts of small townships to hold their own against the 
great territorial lords, and which have culminated in the 
revolutionary outbreaks of our own age, men could no longer 


another ina feudalized clergy. Too often the Church’s spiritual 
claims have shared in the hostility which her temporal po 
or wealth provoked. Presbyterianism, it has been said, was 
in its origin not so much an attempt to create a new kind ot 
Church government supposed to be Seriptural, as a politi al 
protest against an aristocratic hierarchy. And thus it has 
come to pass that there is a modern feeling against any 
ministerial order claiming a Divine commission, as being an 
indirect violation of the civil rights of man ; and as threatening 
a relapse into social conditions from which the modern worlé 
is happy to think that it has finally escaped. ; 

And yet, brethren, is it true that any such equality of man 
with man, as this feeling really presumes, is possible ? Doubt- 
less, as simple souls divested of all save that inalienable 
responsibility for all which each of us is and does, we are 
absolutely equal before the eye of God. No difference 
possible before God, between king and subject, between pries 
and layman, between the unlettered and the learned, betwee 
the poor and the rich, save that which each for himself has 
made. But beyond this point inequalities—so far as we 
can see, inevitable, irremovable inequalities—at once begin, 
Modern experiments have done much for liberty ; something 
here and there for fraternity ; but even when, as in France, 
they have effaced nearly all that is beautiful in the civilization 
of a thousand years, they have achieved for real equality 
absolutely nothing. There is no making head against the 
nature of things, against the structural laws of common human 
life. And thus in natural society we still see on all sides, men 
and classes of men, with whom we cannot ourselves dispense ; 
we trace a series of hierarchies, upon which we are dependent 
for moral, mental, physical blessings, whether we will or no. — 

There are the priests of wealth. Wealth is not, and it 
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annot be, distributed among men, as the apostles of an 
ubsolute human equality would desire. Proclaim a general 
confiscation of property to-day ; and wealth will begin to 
oncentrate itself anew in a few hands to-morrow: there are 
economical laws which make this concentration imperative. 
And if this be so, what are the holders of wealth but its priests ; 
he guardians of its great shrines ; the dispensers of material 
blessings which are. unattainable without it ;—priests of wealth, 
having the power of the keys and the power of sacrifice, as a 
priesthood should ? 

Again, there are the priests of knowledge; the priests of 
he most enterprising forms of modern knowledge, of physical 
ence. What a hierarchy is this ; how brilliant, how enthu- 
siastic, how powerful! How does the modern world hang 
breathless on its dogmatic utterances ; how does our freshest 
nd most promising talent throng its temples! It may take 
liberties, this priesthood, such is its power; it may unsay 
to-day what yesterday it affirmed very positively ; and yet 
it does not imperil its influence, or risk our allegiance : we are 
altogether dependent on it; we cannot do without it if we 
would. It is the herald of a revelation, the revelation of 
nature ; and we, children of nature as we are, cannot deny its 
capacity for blessing us, or our powerlessness to do for 
ourselves what it undertakes so well. Every day it brings 
uleviation to individual suffering, or safeguards against publie 
danger to health, or it opens out new and magnificent pro- 
spects for the bettering of the whole condition of our earthly 
existence ; and as we observe, and listen, and reflect, we 
cannot but see in it an organ of God’s providence, an embassy 
from heaven; we welcome in it a priesthood which guards a 
truth that has claims upon us all. 

Once more, there are the priests of political power. This, 
, is claimed for every individual by current doctrines of 
human equality. And it has been, in point of fact, again and 
again distributed throughout vast populations, so that every 
man may, as the phrase goes, govern himself. But, practically 
speaking, what happens? If political power is to work as 
overnment, it must be resigned to some deputy ; it must be 
concentrated in some person or body : if you have not a king, 
you must have a president, a directory, a convention, a parlia- 
ment, perhaps a dictator. What is this after all but a_hier- 
archy ? And the gifts which fit men for this high service of 
the state are, as we have all been thinking lately, rare and often 
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unshared ; they are not secured by careful training ; they ecann 
be conferred by vote; they belong to genius. Do what ¥ 
will, we are their debtors and dependants ; live when or wher 
we may, we cannot dispense with them. This priesthood o 
the state, which in its way blesses, and absolves, and offer 
sacrifice, and instructs, is essential to society ; and it guards, | 
does not confiscate, our individual rights. 

In fact, look where we will in human life, we must recognis 


He does make large masses of men dependent upon the good 
dispositions as well as on the capacity of others ; He makes g 
minority the guardian and trustee of the means of blessing th 
majority ; He dispenses His gifts to us, not immediately, bu 
through the agency of our fellow-creatures. As far as we cal 
see, this law of responsibility on one side, and of dependence 
on the other, does not belong to any particular stage of civili 
zation; it may take different forms, it may be modified in mam 
ways, but it is inherent in the nature of society. Society, made 
up as it is of human beings with different capacities, and o 
human beings who inherit the results of similar inequalities ii 
past generations, will always present to the very end of time 
this aspect, against which abstract doctrines of an absolut 
equality among men must dash themselves in vain. And thus 
in religion, a ministerial order illustrates and consecrates thé 
general law; spiritual blessings depend, within limits, lik 
other blessings, on human agency ; and the agency which con 
fers them has a Divine warrant in history as well as in th 
nature of things. Therefore, to say that such an arrangement 
is hostile to the rights of man as man, is to object to God’ 
general plan of governing the world ; a plan which makes every 
one of us depend upon the ability, the conscientiousness, the wil 
of others, for the greater part of the blessings which we enjoy 

Next, the cry of ‘‘sacerdotalism” is raised on religious 
grounds : all Christians, it is said, are already priests. If any- 
thing is plain from Holy Scripture, it is that the sacrificia 
character of the Jewish priesthood was believed by the Apostle: 
of Christ to be transferred to every member of the Christian 
body. St. Peter insists that Christians are an holy priesthood. 
appointed to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ.’ St. John, in vision, praises the Divine 
Redeemer for making us kings and priests unto God and Hi 
Father.2. Where all are priests, it is asked, why should ther 


1 1 St. Pet. ii. 5-9. ? Rev. i. 6. 
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e a ministerial order, since it can only discharge functions 
h are the functions of us all ? 
ertainly, if Christian laymen would only believe with all 
hearts that they are really priests, we should very soon 
scape from some of the difficulties which vex the Church of 
hrist. For it would then be seen that in the Christian Church 
he difference between clergy and laity is only a difference of 
he degree in which certain spiritual powers are conferred ; that 
is not a difference of kind. Spiritual endowments are given 
o the Christian layman with one purpose, to the Christian 
minister with another ; the object of the first is personal, that 
f the second is corporate. 
Yes, the Apostles of Christ tell us all that we are priests. 
But do we take them at their word? Do we say to ourselves, 
except when we are dealing with one particular controversy, 
hat their language is only metaphor, and forget that every 
getaphor guards a truth? To the first Christians this lay 
riesthood was a reality. A Christian layman in the Apostolic 
we conceived of himself as a true priest. Within his heart 
ere was an altar of the Most Holy, and on it he offered con- 
nually the sacrifice, the costly sacrifice, of his will, united to 
the Perfect Will of Jesus Christ, and, through this union, 
eertain of acceptance in the courts of heaven. The Christian 
layman of early days was thus, in his inmost life, penetrated 
through and through by the sacerdotal idea, spiritualized and 
transfigured as it was by the Gospel. Hence, it was no diffi- 
eulty to him that this idea should have its publie representa- 
tives in the body of the Church, or that certain reserved duties 
hould be discharged by Divine appointment, but on behalf of 
the whole body, by these representatives. The priestly insti- 
ute in the public Christian body was the natural extension of 
e priesthood which the lay Christian exercised within himself ; 
nd the secret life of the conscience was in harmony with the 
outward organization of the Church. But a layman in our day 
is not necessarily a successor of the primitive Christian layman 
nanything but the name. He is not always a believer whose 
faith and humility shrink from the responsibilities of the minis- 
terial office ; he may be only a human being, whose convictions 
ure doubtful, but who certainly is not in Holy Orders, and who 
sees in the ministry of Christ chiefly a badge of social or 
political disabilities. Where there is no recognition of the 
priesthood of every Christian soul, the sense of an unintelligible 
sticism, if not of an unbearable imposture, will be provoked 
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again made a scene of wea « Coed he will no et ea 
lest the ministerial order should confiscate individual liberty 
The one priesthood will be felt to be the natural extension ant 
correlative of the other. ' 

Lastly, when denouncing “ sacerdotalism,” men point to the 
throne of the Great High Priest of Christendom. Since 
died, rose, and ascended into heaven, is not, they ask, al 
Priesthood, all Ministerial Power, concentrated in Him ? anc 
must not any earthly order of priesthood incur some risk o 
obscuring these Solitary and Prerogative offices, which are our 
only assured ground of Christian life and hope ? 

Such language is too genuinely Christian to be disregarded 
and yet, if it be pressed, it is fatal to the truth which was the 
basis of the previous objection. If all Christians are, in some 
sense, priests, Christ does, in some sense, give a share of 
His Priesthood to His brethren. And if He gives a larger 
share to some, and a less to others, for the good of the 
whole, the question between the opponents and advocates 
of a true ministerial commission is, in reality, a question of 
degree. When St. Paul bade Timothy see to it, that, in the 
Church under his care, intercessions? should be made for 
all men, he did not think that he was authorizing an inva 
sion of the rights of the One Great Intercessor. And when 
at the altar Christ’s ministers plead His perfect Sacrifice 
before the Father, or bless His people, or announce His pardon, 
they act, not as His rivals, but as His representatives, em- 
powered to share, at however vast a distance, in carrying for. 
ward His mediatorial work.? It is with His Priesthood as 
with His other offices of King and Prophet. He is the 
Prophet of Whom Moses sang :* He is the King of kings and 
Lord of lords of the apostolic vision.‘ Yet He is not dis- 
honoured, if His teaching office is exercised, however im- 
perfectly, by human instructors; and the objection of the 
Fifth Monarchy men to an earthly sovereign would hardly be 
repeated at the present day. Nor is He less truly alone, as 
Priest upon His heavenly throne,’ in His work of sacrifice and 
intercession, because there is a priesthood of the Gospel® com: 
missioned by Himself here on earth, whose business it is, as 
eer Rime ii. a 2 2 Cor. vi. I. 3 Deut. xviii. 15.° 4 Rev. xix. 16) 
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ministering the Word and Sacraments, to bring His mediation 
home to the souls of men. In short, He is Priest, Prophet, 
ng, in an absolute and unique sense; all who bear these 
titles beneath His throne are only holders of a delegated 
authority ; but His rights are not compromised, His Majesty 
is not obscured, because He intrusts to a certain number of His 
servants this or that power for the good of all His brethren. 


_ And yet, let us be sure, there is a certain justice in the 
popular ery which we have been considering. Let me address 
myself to those of you who hope, with God’s assistance, to 
devote yourselves to His service in Holy Orders. Remember 
that prejudice is less often roused by a theory or doctrine 
about our office than by a temper, a bearing, a line of conduct. 
Men will not tolerate the love of spiritual power, as power, for 
its own sake ; they expect us to bear in mind that spiritual 


the purposes of Divine beneficence. They will not put up 
with what seems trivial or petty, where such great claims are 
aade upon their thought and conscience. And their eyesight 
s been sharpened by our Divine Master’s dealings with the 


weakness—is always prone, and against which it must be con- 
‘stantly on guard, if it would not fail most miserably. To 
appropriate the high gifts of heaven, or the love, and trust, 
and dependence of human souls, which in some measure are 
the portion of every minister of Christ, for the promotion of 
‘some selfish object, is sufficiently easy ; and yet it surely 
‘deserves the harshest judgment of a critical and hostile world. 
the world tells us home truths in rough language, a true 
wisdom will forget the language, and will treasure the truth. 
When the Apostle says that the word of the reconciliation 
has been committed to us, he tells us that we are trustees ; 
and our safety consists, perhaps, in dwelling on the responsi- 
ilities of a great trust, rather than any other aspect of our 
office. A conscientious trustee thinks first of the interests 
_ committed to him, next of the office which he fills as guarding 
them, least of all of himself. A conscientious clergyman will 
hink more of his office than of his person, but he will also 
ake less account of his office than of his work. After all, the 
first is only a means, the last is the end. Ministerial powers 
are given, not to confer importance on a man or on an order, 
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but to promote a work ; the highest work that can be 
on in time, and for eternity, among or by human beings. 
a work no doubt implies and requires great powers, but th 
powers, like the muscular action of the body, or like the fin 
capacities of the mind, are, it may be, better taken for granted 
than constantly discussed. Certainly,‘ if their existence is 
challenged, it may have to be asserted. But even when such 
a vindication is required, there is always some danger of put- 
ting the means before the end, and of forgetting the claims of 
spiritual duty in the advocacy of a spiritual position. How 
slight indeed is the outward structure of the Church militant, 
framed though it were by the Pierced Hands of the Divine 
Redeemer, when we compare it with the vast object which it is 
designed to achieve ; the working together with God for the 
onc ilintian of souls to Him, the Source and End of created 
Life, through union with the One Mediator Jesus Christ! 
Only in a far-off eternity shall we understand the full scope 
of words like these ; we come nearest to understanding them 
here, by never pfonsebting that they describe a work which 


possibly engage our attention. 


SERMON XI. 


THE PROPHECY OF THE MAGNIFICAT., 


Sr. Luke i. 51-53. 


ath showed strength with His arm: He hath scattered the proud in the 
agination of their hearts. He hath put down the mighty from their 
atz, and exalted them of low degree. He hath filled the hungry with 
pod things; and the rich He hath sent empty away. 


Magnificat is tacitly recognised, by the judgment and 
__ by the heart of Christendom, as the noblest of Christian 
mans. The occasion of its utterance was unique in Jewish, 
‘rather in human history ; it was such as to place Mary’s 
mn in a higher category than those other evangelical can- 
eles which, together with it, and with a view to “illustrating 
t. Paul's teaching, are preserved by St. Luke. When Mary 
ang, she had received Gabriel’s message, and she knew that 
pr expected Child, conceived under circumstances altogether 
ernatural, would be greater than any of the sons of men. 
er hymn, in fact, is presented to us in Seripture as the Hymn 
f the Divine Incarnation ; and its contents, alike in their ex- 
licitness and in their reserve, are in keeping with its historical 
rigin. It has indeed been suggested’ that Mary, in visiting 
ar cousin, would scarcely have broken out into a long canticle 
nstead of engaging in the conversation which would be natural 
etween relations after a period of separation. But it may he 
plied, first, that the Evangelist does not profess to report all 
at passed at the Visitation ; and, secondly, that, even within 
he sphere of purely natural experience, there are moments 
hen human feeling altogether refuses to submit to the ordinary 
straints of homely intercourse, and when, under the stress of 
eat joy or sorrow, we must either be silent, or express our- 
elves in a strain which to cool observers at the time, and to 
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ourselves at other times, would appear to be unnatural. If 
then, we reflect what, according to the Evangelist, the recen 
experience of the Virgin-mother had actually been, we must 
feel the impossibility of interpreting this utterance by the rules 
which govern our feelings and conversation in daily life. And, 
indeed, it is not difficult to imagine how our eritie would him- 
self have treated the report of a business-like diseussion 0 
family matters, interspersed with some pious reflections, if St. 
Luke could have bequeathed one. Nor is it possible to agree 
in the forced expression of surprise that a hymn emanating 
immediately from so high a source of inspiration “ should not 
be more striking for its originality.”* Certainly the modern 
- feeling of anxiety to owe nothing to a literary predecessor 
finds no place in the sacred writers; prophets continually 
repeat, with new freshness and authority, the language of oldet 
men of God; and, to omit other examples, the ‘holiest of al 
prayers is largely based on Rabbinical petitions which were it 
use when it was first prescribed. Yet in all such cases, ney 
combinations, new associations, a new and all-inspiring purpose 
do secure a true element of originality ; for originality may be 


and language than by the produetion of new material. Un 
questionably Mary, in her hymn, does speak almost entirely ii 
the sacred language of the past ; two Books of the Law, a lat 
Psalmist, two Prophets, and the work of the Son of Sirach ar 
laid under contribution : above all, the Song of Hannah, 


naturally have turned, supplies a large proportion, both of 
language and its form, to the Hymn of the Visitation. Amn 
yet who would seriously compare the earlier with the late 
poem? Throughout the Magnificat, exclaims a living fore 
Protestant divine, there reigns a truly royal majesty :* Mar 
passes from pouring forth “the thankful joy of her heart te 
point with reverent awe at the Divine fact which was its pro 
voking cause ; and then, as if gazing from a lofty eminence 

the fulness of the prophetic spirit, she discerns the conse 
quences of this fact in human nature and history ; and the las 
strophe of her song dies away, as she owns in it, not simply 4 
personal honour rendered to herself, but the supreme token of 
God’s faithfulness and compassion ‘towards the people of Hi 
choice. 


1 Strauss, Leben Jesu. 2 Godet, Comm. S. Lue, in loc. 
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It is in what, if we were to write it out in its original Ara- 
form, we should call the third strophe of the hymn’ that 
lary’s feeling seems to attain its highest point of elevation ; 
while yet the rising impulse of inspired passion is restrained 
by her observance of the law of poetic parallelism. Mary has 
ly referred in tender, solemn, and reserved language to 
he great things which God has done to her. And now she is, 
it were, looking out across the ¢enturies at the mighty 
gious revolution which would date from the appearance of 
er Divine Son on the scene of human history. God, she 
xclaims, hath showed strength with His arm; He hath 
eattered the proud ; He hath put down the mighty ; He hath 
xalted the humble ; He hath filled the hungry ; He hath sent 
he rich empty away. It is true that these are past tenses, 
ind they might thus be referred to the triumphs and fortunes 
f f Israel i in by gone days ; to that ancient discomfiture of the 
zyptian power, which was scarcely ever absent from the 
memory and heart of Hebrew saints and patriots; to the 
ethronement of the Canaanite, the Amorite, the Amalekite 
mgs who vainly endeavoured to arrest the advancing 
estinies of Israel; to the abasement of the pride of Moab 
nd of the might of Babylon; to the restoration in splendour 
ad in power of the chosen race, when it had been fast bound 
yy merciless conquerors in misery and iron. Mary has been 
inderstood to mean that Israel, as a people, did, on the whole, 
en in its worst moments, more or less hunger and thirst after 
ighteousness, and was rewarded by a long “line of teachers of 
ritual truth, culminating in the Greatest Teacher of all; 

hi e other peoples, rich ‘indeed in natural endowments, but 
ated with the conceits of misdirected speculation, or with the 
mbrous splendours of a mere material civilization, were sent 
mpty away from the spiritual feast. But it seems that Mary 
3 thinking less of the past than of the present, and of the 
mre which lies in the womb of the present. So, after the 
aanner of prophets, she does not anticipate that which is yet 
come ; she reads off what she sees intuitively, as if it were 
ready history. He hath scattered the proud; He hath put 
nthe mighty ; He hath exalted the humble ; He hath filled 
ne hungry ; He Aath dismissed the rich. God’s work is for 
' St. Luke i. 51-53. 
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Mar y as if it were present or past, while, speaking historica 
although on the point of beginning, it was still, in its rie 
and truest sense, altogether future. In her great hymn Mary 
stands, no doubt, between two histories, between two dispensa- 
tions. They present many points of resemblance to each other, 
and she can hardly prophesy without describing, or deseribe 
without prophesying. But upon the whole she is looking 
forward rather than backward ; she is prophetess rather thar 
historian; and her language is to be interpreted less by the 
history of Israel after the flesh than by that of the New 
Kingdom of her Divine Son. 

‘And here let us dwell more closely on Mary’s words, 
learn, if it may be, their interpretation in history. 

Who are these—the “proud ” —claiming distinction beyond 
others on the score whether of influence, or accomplishments, 
or position, or virtue? There are critics who cannot think of 
Mary as more than a patriotic Jewess. Accordingly they se 
in this epithet only a reference to heathen pride, whether 
pride of political power or the pride of culture and philosophy 
This pride still lives in the pages of Tacitus, of Juvenal, ¢ 
Lucian; lavishing its bitterness on the strange unaccom 
modating race, whose spirit it could not quell; despising its 
virtues not less than its vices, its intrepid loyalty to what truth 
it knew not less than its narrowness and superstition. Buti 
the pride of heathendom was in the background of Mary 
vision, there were, in the more immediate foreground, other 
than the heathen on whom her spiritual eye would probably 
rest. Unless we are to suppose that, deferring to a merely 
technical use or abuse of language, mall in defiance of th 
moral facts of the case, she draws a sharp line between Jey 
and Gentile, making the first monopolize the graces of 
humility and meekness, and the latter the vice of pride, we 
must see in ‘the proud” a reference to the great Jewish sects 
who, speaking historically, were the first opponents of th 
Gospel. There was the pride of the Sadducee; generally 
wealthy, sceptical, and conservative, tolerant of what lh 
deemed fanaticism till it gave him trouble, or threatened tli 
existing order of things, but regarding with serene contemp 
any serious proposal for extending the influence of religion, o1 
for improving the condition of the people. And there was th 
Pharisee ; with far higher moral aims than those of his rival 
but ruining everything by his determined self-complacency 


1 Srepnpavous. 
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rgetting the motive in the act, the inward in that which 
pets the eye, the real in the conventional. And behind these 
were the Herodians ; interesting themselves in the religious 
ituation only so far as was necessary to make political capital 
uit of it, but resenting with scorn any assertion of a spiritual 
elaim or force which could not be made politically serviceable. 
These were the first opponents of the New Kingdom; and 
their discomfiture, when the Church of Christ burst the bonds 
of Jewish nationality, and spread out her arms to all the 
nations of the world through the ministry and by the voice of 
St. Paul, is the first stage in the great drama which Mary sees 
unfolding itself before her. 

The second is wider in its range. He hath put down the 
sovereigns ”* from theirthrones. Here it is possible enough 
that Mary glances at the Idumzan ruler, whose presence, in 
the judgment of all Jewish patriots, casts a dark shadow over 
the city of David. But behind the throne of Herod is the 
more remote but more awful throne of his great patron, the 
throne of the Cesar. Here the horizon has already widened 
too largely to permit us to think only of the fortunes of a local 
and dependent potentate. Mary is gazing at the head and 
centre of the ancient world, at the godless power which St. 
John in his Apocalypse describes as Babylon. When Mary 
Sang, the Cresars were at the head of their legions, and the 
vorld was at their feet. But pass a few centuries and the 
imperial name is but a shadow, and Rome has been again and 
gain the prey of her barbaric enemies, and Goths and Huns, 
‘Vandals and Lombards, have shared her spoils. Doubtless 
the Christians were loyal to “the powers that be.” But 
Christianity, as a principle, did, however involuntarily, con- 
tribute to the ruin of the Pagan Empire. Sooner or later the 
new wine of a Divine life must have burst the bottle of an 
effete civilization. An apostle had seen “another angel come 
from heaven, . . . and he cried mightily with a strong voice, 
saying, Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen.’’? 

Yes! Gibbon felt the power of Mary’s words, when, as he 
ells us in his autobiography, on the 15th of October, 1764, he 
sat musing amid the ruins of the Capitol, while they were 
chanting the vesper service in what had once been the 
Temple of Jupiter; and the idea of writing the Decline and 
Fall of the city first presented itself to his mind. That which 

*. * buvderas. ? Rev. xviii. 2. 

_ * Autobiographic Memoirs of Edward Gibbon, p. 79 (ed. Warne). 
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met his eye was a comment on the language of the Magnificat, 
as it fell upon his ear: “He hath put down the mighty from 
their thrones.” The great monument of historical genius 
which he was thus led to rear, is unrivalled to this day in its 
own field and province as a sample of literary method, and in 
many respects of actual information, although it is disfigured 
by features which all Christians must deplore. But do we not 
trace in it not merely a reaction from the thoughtless impulse 
which had hurried its author in early life into communion with 
the Church of Rome, but also, and much more, a sort ©. 
literary resentment, such as was seen more than once in the 
earlier days of the Renaissance against God’s judgments mani 
fested in history ; a resentment which, by its very petulance 
attests the completeness and the meaning of God’s work ? It 
was hard to confess—it was impossible to deny—that wher 
Rome fell, God had put down the mighty from their thrones. 

The empire has passed away, the horizon widens yet more, 
and Mary sees a new stage in the fortunes of the Chureh. 
“We hath filled the hungry with good things, and the rich He 
hath sent empty away.” The old pagan civilization, sated 
with its luxury, sated with its false philosophy, was dismissed ; 
and the young races beyond the Rhine and the Danube, 
hungering for a higher truth than as yet they knew, were filled 
with good things of the kingdom of Christ. Pagan Rome was 
succeeded by Christian Europe ; and since that astonishing 
revolution, the last clause of this strophe of Mary’s song has 
been continually fulfilling itself. The old civilizations of the 
East, but especially the réces which have been petrified by 
the creed of Islam, and so believe themselves to have attained 
all that is needed for true human excellence, receive nothing, 
century after century, from the Master of the feast; while 
simple and comparatively rude peoples, such as the New Zea- 
landers and the Melanesians, are brought into the fold of Christ, 
and filled with the good things of the everlasting Gospel. > 

Thus, then, Mary seems to imply a correspondence between 
the conditions of the Incarnation itself and its remote moral con- 
sequences in Christian history. As the Highest had regarded 
the low estate of His handmaiden, putting upon her, conceived 
though she was in sin, such altogether pre-eminent honour, 
that, from henceforth to the latest time, all the Christian 
Seaciadions should bless her name; so the chiefest blessings 
of that new order of things which was to date from the coming 
of the Lord Incarnate, would not belong to the qualities which 


ae 
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ight hitherto have seemed to enjoy a presumptive claim 
n success. The kingdom of grace would have a history 
llits own. The self-assertion, the power, the wealth of the 
‘orld would be at a discount; the men of low estate would 
e exalted, and the hungry would be filled. 


Il. 


But while we may thus with fair probability connect these 
lauses of the Magnificat with successive stages in the history 
the Church, it is unquestionable that they are or may be in 
ourse of fulfilment, at any one period and simultaneously ; 
hat each and all of them is or may be realized perfectly in 
wery age. The “proud,” the “ mighty,” the “rich” of the 
nation Hymn are always here ; to be scattered by the 
wm of God; to be put down from their thrones ; to be sent 
mpty away. This is true in the private and spiritual as 
ell as in the political and public sphere. And the question 
irises, why is it true? Why is there this intrinsic antagonism 
between the Revelation of God on the one hand, and so much 
hat is characteristic of human nature and energy on the 
her ? 
The answer to this question is, that Christianity presupposes 
mn man the existence of an immense want, which it undertakes 
to satisfy. It further assumes that this want is so serious and 
imperative that all honest natures must crave for its satis- 
tion. Thus when St. Paul, in the greatest of his epistles, is 
about to explain how man attains to peace and reconciliation 
with God through faith in the mediatorial work of Jesus 
Christ, he prefaces this statement with an inquiry into man’s 
actual moral circumstances. Having divided the human race 
for this purpose into Jew and Gentile, he shows how and why 
h section of mankind is guilty before God, as falling 
together short of the moral ideals which the law of nature 
and the law of Sinai respectively presented. And here, of 
course, St. Paul is dealing with a matter of general experience. 


misery of human life. And if Rousseau traces this misery to 
false culture, and would cure it by returning to a state of 
e, and if Goethe, when he is writing about Winkelmann, 


eek heathenism, the first of these opinions may be profitably 
? Rom. i. 20-32; ii. 17-29; iii. 9-20. 
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tested by almost any book of African or Pacific travel, w 
the second has only to be examined by the light of the 
Greek writers. Indeed, wherever a bona fide law of mor 
truth, however imperfect, is recognized at all, St. Paul's 
position must be conceded.’ And what he argues as to man’s 
moral condition is true of his intellectual condition as well. 
When man is left to himself, all the great problems whieli 
surround human existence, man’s origin, his relation to the 
world around him, the meaning and drift of his existence, his 
destiny, nay, the question what he himself is, whether only 
brute or embodied spirit, are either entirely unsolved or ap- 
proached only in uncertainty and twilight. In short, a man 
does, as a matter of fact, need health and light from above ; 
and these requirements have been met by what St. Paul calls 
the “ goodness and philanthropy of our ae God”? in the 
Divine Incarnation. 

There was, indeed, a great school of divines*® in the Middle 
Ages, which, if it has few direct representatives, yet is not 
without some influence on modern theology, and which 
ventured, in the real or supposed interests of a comprehensive 
philosophy, to maintain that the Incarnation was not simply 
un answer to our needs ; that it did not originally depend upon 
the lapse of our first parent, but only received a new shape 
and purpose in consequence ; that “ etiamsi non peccasset homo, 
Deus tamen esset incarnatus.” Few would venture now-a-days 
to affirm or to dispute so bold a thesis as that. All that we 
know is that the earliest intimations of God’s gracious pur 
poses towards us are linked to the first steps in the degradatio 
of our race ; and we dare not speculate upon what He might 
have done with a sinless world, so utterly unlike that world of 
which we have actual experience. We know that “all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God, being justified 
freely by His grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus.”* We know that ‘because the children are partakers 
of flesh and blood, He also Himself likewise took part of the 
same ; that through death He might destroy him that had the 
power of death, that is the devil; and deliver them who 
through fear of death were all their lifetime subject te 
bondage.” ® We know that He was made “sin for us Wha 
knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God 
mein”? * 


' Rom. iii. 9. 2 ities 4 5 The Scotists. 
* Rom. iii. 23, 24. * Heb. ii. 14. ® 2 Cor. y. 21. 
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Christianity, then, appeals to a matter of fact; it insists 
yat the deficiencies of our nature are such as to require some 
ral and intellectual aid from heaven. There are many gifts 
God which enrich human life, but which do not come to it 
s knowledge comes to those who are perishing through 
gnorance, or as medicine comes to those who are the victims 
f neglected disease. These gifts are embellishments of human 
e; they are not essential to its wellbeing. They do not fill 
p a gap; they only add to what was already in its way 
omplete without them. Now that we enjoy them we know 
their value, and perhaps they have created wants which 
vould beset us sorely if they were withdrawn ; but at least 
e did not crave for them; we did not feel, until they 
were vouchsafed to us, that something of the kind was 
absolutely needed for the welfare of our race. Take, for 
example, two such gifts of God as poetry and photography ; 
p one almost as old as the human family, the other a gift to 
this Western world within the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion. No doubt poetry has its moral value, sometimes of a 
very high order; and a world from which it should be utterly 
banished would seem to many of us to be by comparison an 
impoverished and uninviting world. Still it would get on— 
this prosaic world—somehow, even without the poets ; and as 
or photography, we remember that not many years ago the 
most civilized nations in Europe were not conscious of any 
vital deficiency in the absence of this beautiful and interesting 
a And in like manner, although astronomy has enlarged 
knowledge of God, perhaps, more than any other non- 


steam-power has done more than any recent discovery to 
im nprove the conditions of man’s physical life, yet the world 
lid not yearn for a Watt or a Copernicus, however ready it 
w is to admit its indebtedness to them. And it may well be 


nature and made the most of them ;—new gifts of God, 
which we do not look for, because we have no want which 
Suggests even a suspicion of their existence. 

_ With Christianity it is otherwise. It was vaguely anticipated 
by the thoughts and hearts of men for ages before it came. 


God, if haply they might find pete xpected Him to reveal 
Himself, listened for Him to speak. They looked out upon 
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the old world, such as it was—a stage on which all the mora 
laws witnessed to by the natural conscience were perpetually 
violated ; they looked up to the throne of heaven. ‘“‘ Surely,’ 
they said, “if there be a moral God He must interfere ; sooner 
or later He will rend the heavens and come down; the clouds 
and darkness that seem to be round about Him will not always 
hide from our eyes the righteousness and judgment that are 
the habitation of His seat.” 
And now He has spoken, nay, He has come among us. 
And if a man is to accept Christianity, he must recognise in 
his own case, as well as generally, the force of the fact 
which Christianity appeals ; the fact that man needs it. If he 
has no appetite based on this sense of want; if he has never 
known that instinctive feeling after God which St. Paul 
ascribes to the old Gentile world ;! if his conscience is treated 
as a mere bundle of associations, or at least has never been 
sufficiently active, ; 
“Nocte dieque suum gestare in pectore testem,” 


as it ranges over his past life ; if he has been living, and still 
lives, as though the universe were self-existent, and there 
were no such thing as absolute moral truth ; then, for him 
the Gospel is of course unwelcome, if in no other sense, yet as 
being superfluous. It offers a supply where there is ne 
demand, and it is naturally rejected. As our Lord said, with 
the tenderness of Divine irony, “They that are whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick ; I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance.” ? 

But this insensibility to the facts of man’s existence 
not always last. Sooner or later the truth will avenge itself, 
Happy they who in this world experience the sentence 
the Magnificat ; in whom pride and self-reliance is put do 


cover ere it is too late that, in Scripture language, they 
poor and blind and naked, and who take the Divine counsel 
to buy raiment and fine gold and eye-salve from the Son of 
Man.’ 
Observe the bearing of this on a point which sooner ol 
later has a practical meaning for most men, in days like 
ours. 
When men get perplexed about the claims of Christianity, 
they are often led to complain that the evidences of Christianity 
1 Acts xvii. 27. ? St. Matt. ix. 12, 13. 5 Rey. iii. 18. 
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e not more cogent than they are. They ask, “ Why, if 
hristianity is true, and of such great importance to all of us 
e cannot have mathematical demonstration of its claims : 2 
Why are we thrown back upon moral considerations, which 
coufessedly present themselves so very differently to different 
ninds ? Does it not look as if the producible evidence was 
eally unequal to the task required of it, and as if Christian 
pologists, conscious of this fact, were anxious to blunt the 
enness of criticism by insisting that inquirers about Chris- 
ity should take up a moral position which already half 
lisposes them to allow its assertions 7” 
Certainly, my brethren, it must be admitted that the 
istian evidences presuppose a certain moral sympathy in 
1 inquirer. They are in fact moral and not mathematical 
experimental. They are not of so imperative a character 
to impose themselves, as the sensible experience of an 
hquake or of an eclipse imposes itself, upon reluctant wills. 
We do not accept the Apostles’ Creed by a mental act identical 
vith that which accepts the conclusion of a proposition in 
Buclid. For the Creed addresses itself not simply to our 
apacity for speculative thought, but also by implication to 
seuse of duty, because we know that if it is true, a great 
many practice al consequences immediately follow. Therefore 
ne evidence in its favour is so adjusted as to be sufficient for 
hose who wish for attested information as to the nature and 


inner law, would rather be without such information. In this 
sense it must be granted that Christianity expects to be met—if 
not half way, yet to a certain point—by the yearnings of human 
nature ; by desire based upon a clear discernment of its need 
of knowledge and of its need of strength. If the evidences 
for Christianity were of such a character that no honest and 
xducated man could possibly reject them without intellectual 
folly, whatever his moral condition or history might be, then 


us an SeiUectral act ; nate it eo rR our sense of moral 
want with our perception of the bearings of moral evidence. 
Thus a margin of deficiency, mathematically speaking, is even 
uecessury in the Christian evidences as a whole, in order to 
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leave room for the exercise of faith; that vital, emphatic as 
of the whole soul, by which the soul throws itself on tl 
invisible, and thus secures the proper moral objects of Chris 
tianity itself. 


Ill. 


It would be easy to show how intimately our prospects 0 
improvement in all departments of human activity and lif 
must depend upon our faith in the continuous fulfilment of 
words of the Magnificat. The temper which is there fore 
doomed is in reality the great obstacle to the attainment of ou 
best hopes for the future. 

What is the master passion of many of the noblest men whe 
have ever lived ? It is the conquest of speculative truth. 
in our day this passion, always energetic, seeks its object mo 
eagerly than before in the experimental sciences. Ever} 
Christian must admit that a physical fact is just as much ; 
part of God’s truth, although not possibly as necessary for al 
men to know, as is any fact of the Christian creed. Religiou 
men have been slow to own this. The Church of Rome mad 
a signal mistake in the case of Galileo, and no candid perse 
erould affirm that a mistake of that sort was, either two ce 
turies ago or since, likely to be peculiar to the Church of Rome 
All ascertained facts are parts of a perfectly harmonious whok 
and must be welcomed by any sincere workman who is em 
ployed in any corner, spiritual or natural, of the great temp 
of truth. But religion has two complaints to make agains 

some representatives of modern physics. It complains, tha 
the submission of Christian intellect is again and again per 
emptorily demanded not for facts, but for some hypothesis 
which, if we are to judge from the past, may be presently dis 
eredited and abandoned. It complains further, that there is 
on the part of some scientific men, a strange indispositi 
which at least rivals any private theological prejudice in il 
irrational tenacity, to admit facts of a different order from thei 
own. No @ priori doctrine about the absolute invariability of 
natural law will persuade us Christians that Jesus Christ di 
not really rise from the dead. The Resurrection rests upol 
adequate testimony, and a really comprehensive science wil 
recognise and account for it, whether by supposing the inter 
vention of a higher law or otherwise. It is irrational t 
demand that Christians shall forget the great fact which sus 
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ins their faith because science has formulated a doctrine of 
nvariable law ; Christianity may be denounced as unprogres- 
ve or reactionary, but Christians will keep their eyes on the 
evidence which has sustained the highest minds and the 
noblest efforts for eighteen centuries, and will repeat their own 
*E pur se muove.” Surely there are yet mists of intellectual 
assumption to be scattered, forms of thought to be put down 
rom their seat; surely there is a simple hungering after all 
ruth to be encouraged, in more quarters of the world of thought 
than one, if our common object, to know all that we can of the 
Will and ways of God, is to be successfully attained. 

What is the most earnest aspiration of every Christian soul 
in its best moments ? Is it not spiritual improvement? And 
why is it that the main source of this, the study of the Bible, 
is so often unproductive ? Because men only study the sur- 
face of the Bible, or at best the mind of the Bible. They do 
not study its heart. Doubtless the Bible, more than any other 
book, is a centre of interest; philological, historical, philo- 
sophical, moral. The man of letters was right who said, that 
if he must have the companionship of only one book to the end 
of his days, he would choose the Bible. But to see in Holy 
ripture the most interesting history, the strongest and most 
pathetic poetry, the most searching moral teaching known 
among men, is to do less than justice to the true majesty and 
power of the sacred volume. We learn all these things from 


earned from it only when we have the grace to be simply 
arners, anxious that it should speak to our inmost souls. 
And its power of doing this is best realized when the great 
moral barrier of self-complacency has been removed, and the 
soul hungers to be filled with the good things of spiritual truth. 
Here it is that we often see the illuminative office of sorrow : 
sorrow forces us on our knees ; sorrow disperses our prejudices ; 
sorrow casts down our n.ental idols ; sorrow sharpens our 
appetite for the unseen and the eternal. There are psalms, 
there are passages in the Gospels and in St. Paul, which no 
man can understand without the preparatory discipline of 
“mental pain ; and thousands of Christians have learned to say, 
_ with the Psalmist, “It is good for me that I have been in 
trouble, that I may learn Thy statutes.”? 
And what is the prayer which Christians must most fre- 
_ quently use for the distracted Church of Christ? Must it not 


to Ps, Oxix: 7x, 
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be, that “all they that do confess His Holy Name may agre 
in the truth of His Holy Word, and live in unity and godl 
love” ? Must it not be the earthly echo of that intercessic 
begun in the supper-chamber and continued in heaven frot 
century to century, that “they all may be one, as Tho 
Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be on 
in Us: that the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me”? 
Who, indeed, can have any moderate acquaintance with th 
unbelieving thought of our time without knowing that i 
appeals to no fact more frequently or with more force thai 
that of the divisions among Christians, when it would justify 
its rejection of our Master’s claims ? Doubtless there are rea 
differences of principle underlying our divisions. On the one 
side the unwarranted claims of Rome, on the other the Puritai 
denial of what our Lord has revealed as to the structure 6 
His Church, and the grace and power of His sacraments, mak 
separation necessary, until He Who rules the hearts of met 
as well as the course of events, shall bring about, in whateve; 
way, an understanding between those who sincerely confes 
His Name. But meanwhile, how different would the situatie 
be if the still inevitable separation were not so often embitterer 
by social and political antagonisms, by accumulations of pre 
judice and passion which overlay the real points at issue, and 
which make the angel-chant of peace on earth and goodwill 
amongst men sound from the heavens, Christmas after Christ- 
mas, like a hideous sarcasm! There is enough in some recer 
circumstances almost to provoke despair; and yet, as Chris 
tians, we may be sure that the forces which will ultimatel 
reunite the Church of God and secure its triumph are not 
really in abeyance. The Conference which was held at Bont 
two months ago” under the presidency of the first of Chureh 
historians, may have achieved less than its more sanguine 
well-wishers had hoped. But at least it has proved how petty 
and trivial are some of the misunderstandings which have con- 
tributed to produce the widest chasms in Christendom ; it has 
helped to dissipate, at any rate within a certain area, the mora 
obstacles to concord between disconnected Churches ; it has 
even seemed. to foreshadow, not indistinctly, the advent of a 
happier day than ours, when a wide unity may be enjoyed 
without confiscating truth ; when truth will be acknowledged, 
in no half-hearted or indifferentist spirit, at a less costly sacri- 
fice than that of outward and inward unity. 


1 St. John xvii. 21. ? In August, 1874. 
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It is encouraging to reflect that we can all work for great 
1 noble ends like this, by learning the moral lesson which is 
traditional subject of to-day’s sermon in this pulpit. Some 
umptions to dissipate, some mental idols to depose, some 
th and goodness to hunger after, there must be for all of us. 
d, as a great living analyst of human nature has lately re- 
ided us, “ The growing good of the world is partly depen- 
nt on unhistoric acts ; and that things are not so ill with 
u and me as they might have been is half owing to the 
mber who have lived faithfully a hidden life, and rest in 
isited tombs.” 


SERMON XII. 


THE FALL OF JERICHO. 


HEp. xi. 30. 


By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after they were compassed about 
seven days. 


| Fa events in the history of the Old Testament possess a 

more varied interest than the fall of Jericho. It marks 
the first decisive step towards the real conquest of Canaan 
and the conquest of Canaan forms an epoch in the history o 
Israel and of the world. The fall of Jericho sounds the knel 
of an old civilization: it marks the succession, if not th 
birthday, of the new. The true Lord of the land has come t 
take possession, and the tenant, who has so ill discharged his 
trust, must at last give account of it. The historian is con 
cerned to note how at this epoch a body of social and politica 
truth, which the greatest of human lawgivers had delivered t 
his rude countrymen, is passing the frontier of desert life, i 
order to take upa settled place and home among the nations of 
the world. The moralist dwells upon the tragic collapse | f 
races endowed with some fine natural qualities, but the wi 
victims of an incurable corruption, which had sapped the bes 
elements of healthy national life, long ere the invader appeareé 
on the hills of Bashan; he bends before that sterner side 6 


apprehension, but which no serious Theist can presume t 
question. And the theologian, who knows what was the rea 
mission of Israel as the preserver and herald of a message 
above, sees in 8 fall of Jericho a deqiags step towards th 


a prouder and stronger world. In the New Coen how: 
ever, the event is noticed, not for its wide historical, or ethical 


ea 
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atic interest, but simply as a victory of faith. Under 
aspect let us regard it to-day. The ground, the difficul- 
s, above all the power of faith, may well engage some 
tention on a festival, when Christians endeavour steadily to 
ntemplate faith’s highest Object ; when “ by the confession 
a true faith we acknow ledge the glory af the Eternal 


Jnity. 1 Nor is the subject much less appropriate on an 

ecasion consecrated by the custom of the University to con- 

idering the extension of the Church of Christ in the depen- 
sncies of this great empire. There are many other reasons 

wishing well to such a cause besides those which faith 

ygests ; but faith alone can undertake to promote it with any 
e of serious and lasting success. 


I. 


* By faith the walls of Jericho fell down.” Whose faith ¢ 
Phe faith, not of a single leader merely, but of a people; the 
ith, not only of Joshua, but of Israel. And in whom was 
his faith reposed ? In Him Who, as Israel believed, had 
»oken to the ancestors of the race, had contracted with them 
| covenant of grace and service, had taught their descendants 
dis Law, and had made them, alone among the nations, its 
lepositaries and guardians. To Israel, He was a living King, 
wer at hand to teach, to rebuke, to judge, to bless. It was 
srael’s faith which realized His Presence, as a substantial 
act; Israel’s was a faith which, needing no daily proof of 
that which it could not see, was itself the evidence of the 
ruth of its object. It was in short a new sense, a second 
sight. It was not without relations to reason and conscience, 
) preceding mental information and to moral life, but it was 
really an intuitive perception, which habitually pierced the veils 
of sense, and rested on the Invisible. And its main object, as 
has been said, was the Personal God. A singular paradox has 
lately been projected, to the effect that Israel did not believe 
na Person at all, but only in some power or stream of tendency, 
ourselves, making for righteousness.2 The object of this 
theory is to eliminate, if possible, from the earliest records of 


? Collect for Trinity Sunday. 
2 Literature and Dogma, by Matthew Arnold. 
UNIV SERMS.) NN 
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the faith of Israel, from the primitive religion of the Bible 
last trace of a metaphysical element. The author is e 
sighted enough to see that if you say that God is a Pers 


one of the propositions in St. John’s Gospel, or in the Nicene 
or Athanasian Creeds ; and he wishes to relieve the primitive 
religion of Israel from what he conceives to be a damaging 
imputation. So Israel, he maintains, knew nothing of a 
Personal God ; Israel assigned the name God to conduct or 
righteousness, contemplated for the time being with deep 
emotion ; or if to something not in any sense ourselves, then 
to a power, a tendency, conceived of very indefinitely, but 
moral in its general drift. Now, certainly the God of Israel 
is not stated in terms to be a Person, since the Hebrew 
language contains no word to express the idea of Person in 
the sense of a self-conscious and self-determining being. ‘The 
idea of Personality, as it has been elaborated by modern 
philosophy, is not in that elaborated form recognised in Serip- 
ture; orthodoxy is not concerned to invert the history of 
thought. And the particular sense’ in which the word Person 
is applied by the Church to Each of the Divine Three, Who 
yet are One in the Indivisible Substance of the Godhead, is not 
here in question. But if by Person be meant a union of con- 
sciousness, will, and character, then who will say that the God 
of the Patriarchs, the God of the Psalter, the God of Israel in 
the desert, or of Israel in Canaan, was conceived of as impersonal, 
or as lacking any of these ingredients of personality ? Inser 
the definition, “‘an eternal power or stream of tendency, not 
ourselves, making for righteousness,” wherever you read the 
words God or Lord in the Psalter, and see what will be, I do 
not say the religious, but the intellectual outcome. Suppose 
for a moment that He Whom Israel owned as God was not 
believed to be endowed with consciousness or will; how are 
we to explain the love and worship of which He was the 
object ? A power or tendency might provoke fear: it is so 
with the powers of the physical world. If such a power were 
believed to be mind, it might, as in Hindostan, attract long 2 
earnest meditation. But love and worship are offered only t 
Being Who is presumed to be conscious of the offering, to be 
willing to receive it, to be of a certain character, which is 
earnest of His Will. As Strauss has recently observed, th 
can be no doubt of the intention of the Old Testament 


1 'This would perhaps be most accurately expressed by subsistentia. 
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represent God as a Personal Being ;' the history of Israel and 
the devotions of Israel are alike conclusive on the subject. 
‘Yes, it was this Unseen, Almighty Friend,—the Friend of 
their departed ancestors Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,—the 
Tuspirer and Guide of the great Lawgiver who had led them 
forth from the furnace of Egyptian slavery,—the Gracious and 
Awful Being Whom they had alternately loved and feared, 
neglected and served, sought and forgotten, Who was, the men 
of “Tsrael believ ed, still with them. They were entering on a 
new tract of their history ; they were face to face w ith the 
esources of a comparatively ancient and settled civilization, 
with which their long experience of the desert ill enabled 
‘them to cope. The walls and gates of Jericho, the key of a 
country which they believed was to become their own, frowned 
down on their anxieties ; and they could but turn upwards to 
Him Who had. made them what they were. In the words of 
one of the later retrospective Psalms, He had “ divided th 
Red Sea in two parts, because His mercy endureth for ever.’ 
‘He had led His people through the wilderness ; He had smitte1 
great kings ; He would give their land to be an heritage unt« 
Israel His servant.2 He, at once the Creator of the world, an 
the Captain and Patron of Israel, was still with them eve 
before the walls of Jericho: He—His Presence, His powe 
His loving-kindness—was the object of their faith. 

Certainly the word faith is used vaguely enough in these 
days ; and men talk of faith in their destiny, faith in the 
future, faith in a cause or principle, faith in progress, faith in 
humanity. If these phrases are taken to pieces, they will be 
found to mean faith in a will that can bring to pass what men 
variously conceive to be the highest good in the coming years. 
We Christians enjoy a wider horizon than any of those which 
are determined by the limits of sense or the limits of time. 
We are concerned not merely with the fortunes of our race 
on this planet, but with the destiny of its individual members 
in an eternal world. For us the Personal God, Who has 
revealed Himself as Threefold in His Absolute and Un- 
changing Being, Who, as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, has 
disclosed His deepest and most important relations to our- 
selves, is the object of all that deserves the name of faith. 
_ His Word, when once we are sure that it is His, commands our 
-unhesitating submission. If we, in our fashion and measure, 


1 Der Alte und der Neue Glaube, p. 104. 
2 Ps. cxxxvi. 13, 16, 17, 21, 22. 
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spects of man, we still cling to the faith that in the end 
walls of Jericho will fall, it is because He, as we rejoice 
know and believe, is with us. 


10 


“ By faith the walls of Jericho fell down.” What was the 
connection between Israel’s faith in his Lord and the fall of the 
walls of Jericho? Simply this: that that event depended 
upon Israel’s obedience to the command of God. In some 
way or other God speaks to us all. He speaks to one genera- 
tion by specific and external communications, to another by 
the pressure of its recognized principles or of its conscience, 
as questions of conduct successively arise. Most assuredly, 
whether to instruct or rebuke, whether to sustain or to test 
us, He leaves not Himself without witness. At that moment 
of solemn anxiety, Joshua was encouraged and instructed by 
the appearance of a heavenly Guide in the precincts of the 
camp at Gilgal.! The sacred narrative will not bear the gloss 
that this appearance was a purely internal or subjective one ; 
a visible phenomenon of some kind was the accredited language, 
so to call it, in which these primitive generations of men looked 
for, and discovered what they knew of, the Will of God. 
“There stood a man over against him with his sword drawn 
in his hand.”? What the sight of the Burning Bush had been 
to Moses at Horeb, that the vision of the Captain of the hosts 
of the Lord was to Joshua at Gilgal. In each case the specifie 
character of the vision was in sympathy with the circumstances 
of the time. The furnace of the Egyptian bondage and the 
warlike preparations for the approaching campaign, are re- 
flected in the forms of the respective apparitions. This is to 
be explained, not by supposing that men externalize and divinize 
their own hopes or fears, clothing them in the garb which their 
thoughts or circumstances suggest; but by the simpler and 
truer consideration that God speaks to His creatures in all 
ages, through sights and sympathies which they most readily 
understand. Was the mysterious Being, the Malaach Adonai, 
Who appears so constantly in the early history of Israel, and 
Who here is the Prince of the army of the Lord, a created 


1 Josh. v. 13-15. ? Ibid. 13. 
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One Who, before He entered by an Incarnation into time, had 
geen already the instrument of communications between the 
invisible God and the world of men? Not to enter on this 
difficult question, we may remark that upon either supposition 
the communication was from God : and that it made a serious 
demand upon the faith of Israel. For seven days the soldiers 
Israel were to march in procession round the city, with the 
k of the covenant, and with seven priests blowing trumpets 
before the ark. ‘They were to complete the circuit of the city 
once in every day until the seventh.’ On the seventh day they 
were to march round Jericho seven times ; the priests were to 
blow a long blast; the people were to raise a loud shout of 
war; the walls of the city would fall, and its capture follow. 
_ Now these directions would have tested the faith of Israel 
f two particulars more especially. 
’ They suggest, first of all, an entire inadequacy, in human 
judgment, of means to ends. We can trace no relation between 
the means prescribed and the end proposed. What was the 
end proposed? The capture of Jericho; a town strongly 
fortified after the fashion of that age. What were the pre- 
seribed means? A daily procession with trumpets round the 
walls for seven days, repeated seven times on the seventh. 
Attempts have indeed been made to assign a military value to 
this procession with trumpets. Thus Rosenmiiller? suggests 
that it was an invitation or challenge to the terrified citizens 
to make a sally, and so to endeavour to take the besiegers at 
adisadvantage. But this opinion has no warrant in the nar- 
rative, and it would be condemned by ordinary military pru- 
lence. Nor can we suppose that Joshua’s design was to lull 
the men of Jericho into a false security, and then to surprise 
them. The walls of Jericho were not first mined and then 
carried by storm; and the security of the besieged, if it ever 
~ eould have been fostered by such a method, would surely have 
_ been disturbed by the sevenfold repetition of the procession on 
the seventh day of the siege. It is clear that the procession 
Was not a military measure; its meaning was altogether re- 
ligious. The Book of Numbers had already assigned a specific 
religious value to the use of the trumpet by the people of the 
_ theocracy :* it was a symbolical Kyrie Eleison, by which Israel 
_ claimed the mercy and the aid of God. The purpose of the 


1 Josh. vi. 3, 4. 2 eg = ig lees pars undecima, p. 82. 
au » X. 9. 
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to check the habit, so deeply rooted in the race, of trusting i 
the visible and the material, in what the Scriptures call “ an 
arm of flesh ;” to throw ese back upon their Gracious and 
Unseen Protector, and to convince them, by the very form of 
their triumph, that the work was His. 4 

The apparent disproportion or absence of any traceable re 
lation between means and ends in the kingdom of God has in 
all ages proved a serious trial of faith. Think steadily of the 
magnificent object which the Church of God sets before her- 
self; it is not merely the instruction and elevation of the 
human race, but the eternal salvation of souls. Yet how 
feeble and unworthy seems her machinery for effecting it? 
The “foolishness of preaching” does not less accurately ex 
press the opinion of a large section of the modern world than 
it did that of the Corinthian critics who discussed St. Paul.* 
How, men ask, can the perpetual repetition and enforcement 
of a few doctrines, of a few precepts, of a Great Example. 
effect the result of lifting the world off its axis, and giving a 
new direction to the lives of men? How should the Christian 
Sacraments achieve more than any other picturesque and affee- 
tionate memorials of the past? How can a few drops of 
water, or a little bread and wine, be the channels or the veils of 
a Heavenly Gift warranted to cleanse the sinful and to rein- 
vigorate the weak? Or to what hands has the burden of the 
Apostolical charge been again and again committed in all ages 
of the Church; to what hands, it may indeed well be asked, 
when the drift and purpose of the commission is considered ? 
“Side by side,” it has been said, “with the Cyprians, the 
Augustines, the Chrysostoms, the Gregories,—side by side 
with an Andrewes, a Ken, a Wilson,—the Church has wit 
nessed an Episcopate presenting the most various moral com- 
plexions. The Papacy alone has exhibited every gradation of 
moral life, from angelic holiness to outrageous wickedness ; 
and the typical prelates of our Revolution and of the early 
Hanoverian period had their prototypes among courtly and 
selfish ecclesiastics who once cringed on the steps of the throne 
of Constantinople.” 

This trial to faith is probably as old as Christianity ; but 
it is only one department of a larger perplexity suggested by 
the whole action and bearing of the Church of Christ. As 


11 Cor. i. 21. 
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ne moves through the centuries, on her errand of truth and 
ierey, yet maimed through internal divisions, or weighed down 
o the very dust by worldliness and corruptions, men ask if this 
n be the Divine Society which, for eighteen centuries, has 
been attempting to regenerate the world, and which has not 
together failed in her mission. What is the historieal mani- 
estation of Christianity but one long procession around the 
ralls of Jericho, in which the means employed seem to be 
altogether unequal to achieving that which nevertheless they 
do in a measure achieve ? What is it buta prolonged contrast 
etween the ideal and the actual, between the anticipated and 
the real? ‘That traceable order and proportion of cause and 
affect, that array of powerful influences and of commanding 
personages who achieve striking and magnificent results in the 
field of secular history, seems constantly to be wanting in the 
story of the Church, which thus presents us with a continual 
paradox, that we may look for its explanation beyond the 
palm of sense. Yes ; now, as at the first, ‘God hath chosen 
e foolish things of the world to confound the wise : and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty : and base things of the world, and 
things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things 
hich are not, to bring to nought things that are :** and why ? 
* That no flesh should glory in His Presence.” ' 
Besides this, the faith of Israel was tried by the delay which 
‘was to be interposed between the first procession around the 
city and its final capture. If such a plan of operations were 
adopted, why should it not take effect at once? The walls 
would not really be more shaken by the procession on the 
seventh day than by the procession on the first. Meanwhile, 
how difficult it would be to carry out such instructions for six 
lays without any result. It does not seem long for us; but, 
lepend upon it, for men who were face to face with an un- 
‘certain future and a great peril, the days, the hours, the 
minutes did seem long. When the second day had passed, and 
the third, and the fourth, and the fifth, and still the walls of 
Jericho stood as they had stood for years, do you suppose that 
there was no additional temptation to question the wisdom of 
the method which had been prescribed to Joshua ? You cannot 
suppose it. 
This delay of expected and warranted results, when the 
conditions which ought to ensure them have been complied 


! 1 Cor. i. 27-29. 
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with, even though it be a delay which is itself predicted, is t 
many minds one of the sorest trials that faith has to encoun 
Not to go further for illustrations, did those three centr 
think you, which intervened between Pentecost and the E 
of Milan seem a short interval to the generations who li 
and died, one after another, in the belief that when persecuti 
had done its worst, the meek would inherit the earth, and woul 
be refreshed in the multitude of peace ?+ Did the ery “ How 
long, O Lord, how long ?” never under the stress of persecu- 
tion shade off into “Thou hast abhorred and forsaken Thine 
Anointed, and art displeased at him: Thou hast broken the 
covenant of Thy servant, and cast his crown to the ground ” ?? 
Was the old temptation of Israel never repeated, never yielded 
to in the heart of Christendom ; the temptation to think th 
God had forgotten to be eracious, and had shut up His loving- 
kindness in displeasure ;* that the Church had been led out te 
die in a social wilderness, and had better turn back to Egypt? 
How many of Christ’s early worshippers may, like Demas, 
have failed under that temptation, One only knows. It is not 
for us to underrate trials which, through God’s merey, we haye 
never experienced ; but the delay of Christ's triumph must 
have weighed heavily on our forefathers in the faith. Again 
and again the walls of the old heathen society were nod 
ding to their fall ; again and again it seemed as if Jericho must 
presently capitulate,—when lo! the hope proved an illusion. 
After Philip the Arabian came Decius ; after Probus, Diocletian. 
“‘ Tope deferred maketh the heart sick ; ”4 and one of faith’s 
highest and hardest duties is to sustain hope when its fulfilment 
is delayed, even though in accordance with previous intimations. 


II. 


“ By faith the walls of Jericho fell down.” Faith, then, 
a power. She plants her foot upon a sure foundation ; 
grapples with her difficulties, and, in the end, she conque 
It is not to be imagined that the faith of Israel exercised over 
the material walls of Jericho any compulsion of a magnetic 
character which they could not but obey. If the triumphs 
claimed for faith in removing human disease or suffering 
should hereafter be explained by reference to some unsuspee 
natural law, which faith has only brought into active play, 


1 Ps, xxxvii. 11. 2 Rev. vi. ro. Ps. Ixxxix. 37, 38. 
3 Thid. Ixxvii. 9. * Prov. xiil. 12. 
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need not fear to welcome the discovery. But at least the fall 
of the walls of Jericho, and a large proportion of the Gospel 
acles, would be totally unaffected by it. Again, there is no 
sround for supposing that the walls were mined, and that they 
fell at a preconcerted signal. It is possible that their fall was 
due to the shock of an earthquake. But if this be assumed, 


it a predicted point of time, and at the apparent escape of the 
buildings within the city from the effects of the shock. Upon 
any supposition, the agency of faith on this occasion was 
limited to its determined reliance and hold upon the unseen 
agency of God, Who, whether through some natural law or 
independently, effected the downfall of the walls. The power 
of faith is the same; if it does not itself act, it accepts the 
conditions of action which are prescribed by the real Agent ; 
‘it thereby, we may dare to say it, puts His arm in motion ; it 
acts—but through Him. 

There is another reason for the power of faith. It is the 
parent of two of the greatest forces that can move the buman 
soul ; it produces hope and trust. The man who believes can 
trust: his faith sees God, and that sight creates confidence. 
The man who trusts can ignore or resist present and visible 
danger, through his clear perception of an Unseen Protector ; 
and his trust is, of itself, a foree, whether for purposes of action 
or purposes of resistance. It has heen said that the strength 
of an army is.more than doubled when it has general con- 
fidence in its commander. To trust in a great power is to 
_ share its strength. The success of every enterprise depends 
inainly on the belief that it will be achieved: and when 
the present offers nothing but materials for discouragement, 
hope comes to the aid of trust, and transfigures the present 
before our eyes with the enthusiasms of the future. And 
thus out of weakness men and women are made strong ; and 
many a feeble Christian has felt, in the strength of this moral 
_ invigoration, of which faith is the source, as he resolutely takes 
the difficult line of painful or unwelcome duty, that 


“Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruine.” 


‘For to him it has been said, ‘If thou canst believe, all things 
are possible to him that believ eth,’’! even through these magnifi- 
cent endowments of hope and trust : and he, in his conscious- 
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ness of mingled strength and weakness, cannot but answe 
“Twill not trust in my bow ; it is not my sword that 
help me ; but it is Thou that savest us from our enemies 
puttest them to confusion that hate us.”? 

Yes; faith is power. And we of this day who have s 
largely impaired or lost it must feel that we are weaker an¢ 
poorer for the loss. It may be that the scepticism which ha 
played so relentlessly. over the Creed of our fathers, and whose 
brilliant sallies have seldom been held in check by any profoun¢ 
moral seriousness, has left us with keener wits than we migh 
otherwise have possessed. But it has also left us weake 
We are not the men we might have been, or the men we were 
Do you say that it is the jaundiced eye of theology which thu 
reads the moral symptoms of the time ? Listen, then, to ; 
great writer who has lately passed from among us, and whe 


Creed. ‘“ Energetic characters,” says Mr. Mill, “on any la 
scale are becoming merely traditional. There is now scarcely 
any outlet for energy in this country, except business. Thi 
energy expended in this may still be regarded as considerable 


hobby ; which may be a useful, even a philanthropic hobby, 
but is always some one thing, and generally a thing of sma 
dimensions. The greatness of England is now all collective 
individually small, we only appear capable of anything grea 
by our habit of combining ; and with this,” he adds, not quit 
accurately, “our moral and religious philanthropists are per: 
fectly contented. But it was men of another stamp than th 
that made England what it has been; and men of anothe 
stamp will be needed to prevent its decline.”* The writer oi 
course has his own way of accounting for what he thus 
describes: with him it is only the sacrifice of all markeé 
individuality to the ever-encroaching tyranny of society and 
its conventionalisms. But why is there not foree enough it 
individuals to resist the encroachment? Is it not becaust 
the secret and parent of the highest force has been so largely 
forfeited ? The men who made England what it has beet 
were men of faith. The great Plantagenet kings and states 
men had a faith, which, ‘if it was not altogether free fror 
error, was at least clear and strong. The Puritans of the 
seventeenth century had a faith,—narrow, it is true, mutila 
distorted ; but it too was clear and strong. Yet not a few o 
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who would now mould the thought and destinies of 
gland plainly say that they have no faith—only views and 
irations. “We laugh,” says the author of the Enigmas 
Life, “at the scholastic nonsense of Irenzus, and are dis- 
i at the unseemly violence of Tertullian; but these men 
ready to die for their opinions, and we are not.”* Yes, 
spticism of our day, speaking through its most accom- 
shed representatives, betrays a consciousness of its im- 
fverishment : it knows and feels that God, in His merey and 
Hi justice, has stricken it with moral paralysis. And yet 
gare moving on towards a period when the strongest moral 
vies will be at least as necessary as they have ever been 
he past. The European revolutions of the beginning of 
century turned chiefly, although not solely, upon the 
re of government ; the revolutionary movements of its 
we need no prophet to tell us, will be animated by those 
preer passions which are kindled by questions of social right. 
Il the devotion, the unselfishness, the intrepidity, that could 
forthcoming under the most favourable circumstances will 
e needed in order to surmount these perils with safety and 
; the walls of Jericho will not fall down at the bidding 
f sentiment which has lost all moral nerve, and has forfeited 

ll right to the name of faith. And it lies with you, my 
junger brethren, to decide whether the productive cause of 
highest moral force shall be there, and equal to the 


IV. 


é In dealing with the particular subject of to-day’s sermon, 
ionary statistics are less likely to be useful than a restate- 
mnt of principles on which missions must rely for success. 
Fe live in days when the duty of extending the Church of 
rist is vehemently disputed ; when the difficulties of extend- 
z it are greatly exaggerated ; when the final failure of our 
tempts to Christianize the greatest of our dependencies is 
nfidently predicted. 
The duty of extending the Church of Christ cannot be a 
e question between Christian and Christian ; it can only 
2a aeion between Christianity and unbelief. It is part of 
t larger problem, whether Christianity is worth the trouble 
expense which its propagation entails ; whether it is really 
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what, in the writings of St. Paul especially, it claims to 1 
the absolute and therefore the universal religion needed b 


and needed in order to enable man to realize the true idea anc 
end of his existence. We are not to-day discussing that vita 
question: we take the Christian solution of it for granted 
Only let those who dispute our conclusion mark well the pre 
miss on which it rests, and which must be set aside in order t 
dispute it successfully. My brethren, if it be true that 


that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life; if Jesus our Lord is not merely a literary 
study, but a living Being; if His Holy Incarnation, 
Atoning Death, His perpetual Intercession, His Gifts o} 
grace, are real things upon which we have staked our deepest 
hopes and our best activities,—there can be no doubt as to the 
practical interest which we must take in the extension of Hi 
Church. To every Christian, Christ gives a commission to de 
what he can, in his sphere and measure, for the spread of the 
Faith. To Englishmen He has given the responsibilities o 
empire, and among them its highest responsibility—that o} 
doing the best thing that can be done for the largest possibl 
number of human beings. Colonists who have left a Christiar 
home and friends ; and heathens, who have been brought under 
the sway of a power which owns, however inconsistently, the 
Name of Christ, have alike a claim on His Church which she 
cannot disown. ‘The true Captain of the Lord’s host, reve 
ing Himself amid the providences of our national history, 
pears once more to true hearts in Israel near the camp at Gilg 
and points to the duties which await them beneath the walls 
of Jericho. 

To make the Church of Christ co-extensive with the 
dependencies of this empire may appear, at first sight, a 
hopeless enterprise. Doubtless much may be done in th 
colonies to which our civilization has been transplanted fr 
home almost in its integrity ; or where we come into cont 
with pagan religions of such low, embryonic, unformed, 2 
fluctuating types, that no more serious resistance is offered 
the advance of the Church than to other features of Europ 
thought and life. In South Africa, for instance, as beyo 
the Atlantic, and in Australia, the difficulties of the Chureh, 
in the main, are those which she encounters at home; they 
arise from the divisions of Christians, or from the godless- 
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sss and indifference of large sections of a commercial and 
aterialized community. But in India it is far otherwise. 
‘here we meet with religions which were ancient in days 
hen Christianity was not yet born; with religions which, 
ke Brahminism, have lost and regained their empire, or which, 
ke Islam, have wrenched from the Church of Christ her most 
ncient home, the hallowed centre of her most cherished 
emories, the scenes of her earliest triumphs. And too often 
ur missionaries have represented not our strength but our 
eakness, as they have gone forth to grapple with these 
aighty traditions of error, embodied in vast literatures, 
efended and propagated by immense organizations, pressing 
a subtle philosophy, or all that is popular and concrete in 
juman superstition, into their service; and we naturally 
arvel at an enterprise which seems, at first sight, to be 
0 hopelessly out of proportion to the proposed results. Some- 
thing; indeed, may be done—is being done—to diminish the 
interval. Christian missionaries, Ww ho, with the learning and 
rankness of the Alexandrian teachers of old, can recognize 
n ancient religions those stray elements of truth which in 
fact constitute their strength, will find that one great barrier 
was disappeared. And Christian bishops, who should organize 
 @ native ministry, and with it a vernacular liturgy of Indian 
_ growth, would probably demolish another, If the object be 
fo extend the Church of Christ, with all that is really essential 
to the tradition of the Faith and the Sacraments, but not 
necessarily with all the forms and associations which for a 
thousand years have encrusted that tradition in Western 
Christendom, then sooner or later this problem must be con- 
idered. Certainly it is improbable that a liturgy which is 
dear to ourselves, because it is the outgrowth of our 
Spiritual and national history, and which bears on its front 
not a few traces of our Saxon temper, should ever be regarded, 

on the banks of the Indus and the Ganges, at least by the 
people at large, as other than an exotic. Points like these 
ay safely be left in the hands of the prelates who now rule 
e Indian Church, and who have brought to their work a 
union of religious fervour and philosophical insight from which 
e happiest results may be expected.’ Surely the efforts of 


___ ! The allusion is especially to Dr. Milman, Bishop of Calcutta, and 
Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Bombay. 
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the civil service or in the army, pass the best years of the 
life in India, and who prepare for those years not unfrequent 
at Oxford. If I am speaking to any such, I would beg 
to remember that Christianity is judged in India as in Europ 
not so much by the arguments of its professional advocates, a 
by the lives of the creat mass of its professed adherents ; the 
laymen have it in their power to raise barriers to its advane 
among the heathen, which no clerical or missionary zeal ea 
.hope to surmount ; ae that laymen have it also in their powe 
to recommend Christianity, by word and example, with a sue 
cess which too often is denied to clergymen, however earnes 
or instructed. A layman has not to struggle against the roote¢ 
suspicion which is so often fatal to clerical enterprise, am 
which constitutes the only serious ‘‘ clerical disability ;””—th 
suspicion that what he says for Jesus Christ our Lord is onl 
the language of professional propriety, and not that of persor a 
conviction. It would be wrong to pretend that this suspicior 
is invincible, or that it is not counterbalanedil by the immens 
religious opportunities of clerical service. Yet those of yo 
who have not to encounter it should know your strength. 


seem that we are making a procession with trumpets ; 
the means at our disposal are unequal, on every ordi 
principle of calculation, to achieving the end propose 
Jericho will still seem inaccessible to our efforts; and thos 
efforts will be criticised almost in the terms in which som 
recent writers comment on the text of Joshua. The Chure 
of Christ can never expect to escape such criticism: let he 
never fear it. She may be unable to trace the -process b 
which ultimate success will be secured ; but does this matte! 
if He be near to Whom the coming centuries are alr 
present, and Whose Word is sure? She may have to encounte 
many disappointments, much delay, abundant presages 6 
failure. But he that believeth will not make haste :* 
Christian knows his portion, and is not disheartened b 
anything but his own unfaithfulness. God, he knows, i 
patient, as being Eternal: duties are imperative ; ; results ar 
in wise and strong Hands; we can afford to wait. “TI 
vision is yet for an appointed time ; but at the end it sha 

| speak and not lie: though it tarry, wait for it; because it wi 

| surely come, it will not tarry.” * 

\ ' Isa. xxviii. 16. * Hab. ii. 3. 
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SERMON XIII. 
THE COURAGE OF FAITH. 
Rom. i. 16. 


) Ps ashamed of the Gospel of Christ ; for it is the power of God unio 
a salvation to every one that believeth. 


N days that have passed away, such a subject as “ the ex- 

_ tension of the Church throughout the colonies and depen- 
neies of the British Empire ” would probably have suggested 
estions of one kind only. It would have been generally 
greed that such an extension is desirable ; and any possible 
scussion would have turned upon the best means of carrying 
In these latter days, as we know, it is somewhat 
arwise. Propose to propagate the Gospel, and to extend 
concrete embodiment, the Church, and you raise in certain 
ids the previous inquiry, whether the Gospel or the Church 
@ worth the effort. In former days it was a question of the 
or premiss alone, now it is a question of the major. Then 
m asked how they could do least wrong to a great convic- 
on ; whereas now, some of us seem to doubt whether or not, 
he Apostle’s language, to be “ ashamed ” of it. 

. Paul is led to use this expression by an association of 
eas which it is easy to trace. He is writing to a Church, 
unded by other hands than his, founded, it would seem, some 
ars before, but by no Apostle or Apostolic man. As befits 
| Apostle, he yearns to visit this Church that he may impart 
it some spiritual gift." He has desired to visit it long ere 
ww; but again and again he has been hindered? He still 
pes some day to carry out this purpose.’ For he has in his 
eeping a truth, which, as he believes, belongs by right to 
ery human being, although as yet only a few members of the 


* Rom. i. rr. * Ibid. 13. * Ibid. 15. 
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greit human family have claimed it as their own. He, fo 
part, is, in his own words, a debtor until all rights are satis 
and his creditors comprise the world. “I am a debtor,” h 
exclaims, “ both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, both t 
the philosophers and the unintelligent.”* Therefore he mus 
do what he may do, always and “everywhere. Therefore h 
will add, ‘‘ As much as in me is, I am ready to preach th 
Gospel to you that are in Rome also.”? 

In Romealso! It might seem as if a word had escaped hin 
which, even for an Apostle, had some disturbing—I had almosi 
dared to say—some magic power. For here, suddenly, hi 
thought takes a new direction and a wider range. In Rome 
also! The little half-or ganized Church disappears from view 
and before the imagination and mind of Paul there rises—in. 
distinct, no doubt, but oppressively vast—the imperial form of 
the Said BR of the world. And this vision of Rome, thus foi 
the moment present to the Apostle’s mind, produces in it a 
momentary recoil; so that, like a man whose onward course 
has been sharply checked, he falls back to consider the re 
sources at his disposal. He falls back upon himself, upon the 
faith that is in him, upon the Author and Object of that faith, 
There is a moment’s pause, and then he writes, “ I am not 
ashamed.” If he were speaking he might almost seem 
falter in his tone; “I am not ashamed of the Gospel 
Christ.” 

He is not ashamed of the Gospel. We are struck at first by 
the reserved and negative phrase ; it seems to fall below the 
requirements of the occasion, and the character of the man. 
Is this, we ask, the language of passionate feeling, so stron, 
that it shrinks from the attempt to say what it is, and venture 
only to say what it is not? Or is there some subtle irony, 
flavouring the phrase that seems thus to disappoint us? No, 
this cannot be. Putting other considerations aside, this mood 
is inconsistent with what those who know him best would 
anticipate from the simplicity, the sincerity of the Apostle’s 
literary manner. And yet, if we understand him literally, how 
is this mere negative state of feeling equal to the desire whiel 
burns within him, or worthy of his past and present relations 
to the Gospel of his Lord and Master ? 

Certainly, brethren, elsewhere the Apostle uses very dif- 
ferent language from this. He loves to call the Gospel, as the 
Jews called their law, his “boast.” Consider only one sen 


? Rom. i. 14. * Tbid. 15. 
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nee, in his Epistle to the Philippians, in which he states 
sitively what the Faith of Jesus Christ was to him. “I 
ant all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
Christ Jesus my Lord, for Whom I have suffered the loss of 
things, and do count them but dung, that I may win Christ, 
nd be found in Him.’’? 
And yet, ten years later, quite at the close of his great 
eer, when he now knows Rome well, by a first and second 
isonment, when the last scenes are now almost in view— 
he tyrant’s throne, the accusation and the defenee, the solemn 
yesty of justice, and the sharp suffering beyond—he writes 
a disciple, “I am not ashamed : for I know Whom I have 
lieved, and am persuaded that He is able to keep that which 
have committed unto Him against that day.” * ' 
‘The truth is that the Apostle is not using a rhetorical 
igure ; his negative and measured phrase is imposed on him 
9y the thoughts which rise before him. He is confronted by 
he idea of Pagan Rome; he is making head against and 
resisting a feeling which threatens to overawe him; and it is 
n this travail of protest and disavowal that he cries, “I am 
ot ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” 
Why, we may ask, should he be ashamed of it? What was 
here in the prospect of a missionary visit to Rome which 
ould, even for a moment, suggest any feeling of the kind to 
uch a soul as St. Paul’s ? 


1. 


Would not a man have been struck first of all by the ap- 
arent insignificance of the Gospel, when viewed relatively to 
e great world of thought and action represented by and 
mbodied in Rome ? 
That which impressed every subject of the empire when 
jis thoughts turned towards Rome, was its unrivalled grandeur. 
he very name of Rome was the symbol of magnificence and 
power. For Rome was the seat of empire; the city which 
ad conquered and which ruled the world. Rome was the 
entre of society ; she welcomed to her receptions all that was 
noble and wealthy and distinguished. All the year round her 
palaces were thronged by dependent kings and princes. Rome 
_ Was the nurse and patroness of such learning and thought as 
vas tolerated by the political jealousies of the imperial age ; 
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the great days of Athens were already of the past; literatu 
was too much of a courtier to take up its abode contentedly i 
a conquered province. Nay, Rome was, in a sense, a grea 
religious centre too, or at least a great centre of the curre 
religions. At that date, all that was spiritual, all that we 
debased and superstitious and grotesque, found a place am 
a haunt in Rome ; with magnificent impartiality, she smile 
a welcome to all the truths and all the falsehoods that pre 
sented themselves at her gates. She was to ancient civili 
zation what since the Revolution Paris has been to France 
everything else was provincial. From her went forth law 
and the secrets of administration, and the varied enterprise 
of a ruling race, and the canons of taste and fashion, an¢ 
the rewards of honour, and the authoritative opinions which 
swayed the world. Back to her returned all that the sub: 
ject peoples could give; their skill, their arts, their wealth 
their customs, their philosophies, their religions. Learning 
might yet linger around the walls of Athens ; Jerusalem, we 
know, was a sacred spot. But, cherished in the imagination 
of the men who dwelt on the shores of the Gulf of Salamis, o1 
on the shores of the Lake of Tiberias, there dwelt ever ai 
image of the distant empire city, in which this world’s 
splendours reached their utmost height ; the city which ever 
man who aspired to fame or power dreamt at least of seeing 
before he died. Truly Rome was the “colluvies gentium ; 
at once the queen and ruler of the nations, and the sink int 
which they poured their corruptions and their filth; but w 
must remember that men who looked at her from a distan 
as St. Paul had hitherto done, did not share any such kee 
political discontent as that of Tacitus, or any such social irrita 
tion and disgust as that of Juvenal. Now and then, indeed, a 
when Philo the Jew, with his four Alexandrian companions: 
sought to obtain justice at the court of Caligula, the provincial 
might discover what lay beneath the splendid robe of the 
imperial mistress. But when Philo is describing that extra 
ordinary interview with the emperor in the gardens of Mzecenas. 
in which the caprice, and the insolence, and the buffoonery ot 
the master of thirty legions vented themselves on the terrifie¢ 
envoys, he is profoundly impressed with the magnificence ol 
Rome ;' and it is certain that St. Paul, writing to the Romans 
eighteen years after Philo’s visit, would have been no stran, 
to a like impression. 
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And the Gospel—how did it look when placed in juxta- 
ssition with this popular estimate of the greatness of Rome ? 
had yet been heard of in the upper circles of the imperial 
ty, how did men think of it ? what did they say of it? Was 
“not, relatively to everything in the great capital, as far as 
je natural senses and judgment of man could pierce, poor and 
significant ? The best informed, who deigned now and then 

bestow a thought upon the morbid fancies of the Eastern 
ae could have distinguished in it only a rebellious offshoot 


was itself an “ exitiabilis superstitio ; ;” and it had about it 
touch of inconsequence and absurdity from which Judaism 
s free. The estimate which an average French Academician 
aight be supposed to form of Quakerism is probably not un- 
ke the estimate which approved itself to the most cultivated 
inds in Rome as due to the religion of St. Paul and St. John. 
f Christianity meant to propagate itself, where was its or- 
ganization ? how could the government of a few unnoticed 
ongregations enter into any sort of rivalry with the mighty 
stem of the imperial rule? To what could it point in the 
ray of literature, at least so far as the literary public knew ? 
jow could it compete with the genius of poets and historians 
tho had the ear of the world ? What was the capacity of its 
sading men—at least in public estimation—when set side by 
le with the accomplished statesmen who had created, and 
ho still from time to time ruled the empire? Well might it 
ave seemed that Rome, the centre of imperial life, must bring 
@ infant Church to bay; Rome must teach it to measure 
self by other standards than any which could be supplied by 
remote Asiatic province ; Rome must overawe, by the mag- 
ificence of her collective splendours, the pretensions of any 
ystem or teacher coming forth from some obscure corner 
the empire on a mission to illuminate and to change the 
world. 
True enough it is that St. Paul had his eye on higher 
th ; but his was too sympathetic a nature not to be alive 
c what was meant by Rome. Yet, if I have said that his 
e might seem for a moment to falter, he at once recovers : 
he glories of Rome do not overawe him. He is not enslaved 
y the apparent at the cost of the real. He knows that a 
ization which bears a proud front to the world, but is 
rotten within, is destined to perish. Already, five years before, 
e has shown in one line of his Second Epistle to the Thessa- 


lonians that he foresees the end of all this splendour ;* alrea 
he may have caught some of the accents of that Christian p 
phecy which, a few years later, on the lips of anon Apost le 
chanted the "doom of the mistress of the world: “... 
saith in her heart, I sit a queen, and am no i and sh 
see no sorrow. . . . Alas, alas, that great city Babylon, tha 
mighty city! for in one hour is thy judgment come. And 
the merchants of the earth shall weep and mourn over her 
for no man buyeth their merchandise any more: the merchan- 
dise of gold, and silver, and precious stones, and of pearls, and 
fine linen, and purple, and silk, and searlet, and all thyine 
wood, and all manner vessels of ivory, and all manner vessels 
of most precious wood, and of brass, and iron, and marble, an 
cinnamon, and odours, and ointments, and frankincense, an 
wine, and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, and beasts, and sheep 
and horses, and chariots, and slaves, and souls of men... . 
The merchants of these things, which were made rich by her 
shall stand afar off for the fear of her torment, weeping and 
wailing, and saying, Alas, alas, that great city, that was clothed 
in fine linen, and purple, and scarlet, and decked with gold, 
and precious stones, and pearls! For in one hour so great 
riches is come to nought.” * 
In Christian eyes, Alarie was at the gates of Rome long 
before his time. The luxury, the ostentation, the lofty con- 
fidence and scorn, which were concentrated in the empire city 
were doomed. ‘‘ All that is in the world, the lust of the flesh 
and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the 
Father, but is of the world. And the world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof ; but he that doeth the will of God abidetlh 
for ever.”® Like St. John, St. Paul knew that one man, of ne 
great culture or accomplishments, yet with a clear, practical 
faith, is more than a match for a brilliant society, which 4 
heart believes in nothing as right and true. St. Paul was wel 
aware of the insignificance of the Gospel, and of the insign 
ficance of the Church, when measured by ordinary human 
standards : it was his own observation that “not many wis 
men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble,” a 
called to take their places in the Kingdom of the Redemption.* 
But, then, in his estimate of the relative value of the seen and 
the unseen, of the Divine and the human, of nature and of 
grace, this very insignificance is power. ‘God hath chosen 
12 Thess. ii. 7. ? Rev. xviii. 7, 10-13, 15-17. 
3 1 St. John ii. 16, 17. 4 1 Cor. i. 26. 
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he foolish things of the world to confound the wise ; and God 
ath chosen the weak things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty ; and the base things of the world, 
nd things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and 
things which are not, to bring to nought things that are: that 
no flesh should glory in His Presence.” There was nothing 
n the glories of Rome to arrest the exclamation, “I am not 


shamed of the Gospel of Christ.” 


If. 


_ Another reason might have deterred the Apostle from pro- 
¢laiming the Gospel in the face of the society and thought of 


rome from heaven? It is common, and very natural in us 
Christians of the latter days, to idealize the Church of the 
Apostolic age. But, in sober fact, missions working under 


Churches, founded and visited by Apostles, were not always 
united or always pure. If when St. Paul wrote the sentence, 
Tam not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ,” he was thinking 
Rome, it is well to remember that he was writing from 
Corinth. And Corinth, that Church of Corinth, from the 
midst of which he wrote thus bravely, what was it,at any rate 
a short year before, in the judgment of the Apostle himself ? 
If it was to be judged from St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
orinthians, might not this Church have seemed to be a typical 
sample of the failure of the Gospel to realize its ideal? Its 
discipline was forgotten ; its unity was rent by schisms ; some 
fundamental articles of the faith were questioned or denied 
among its members. The Gospel was designed to purify unto 
hrist a peculiar people zealous of good works. But at Corinth 
there were scandals, “ such as were not even named among the 
heathen ;” and the Corinthian Christians had not on this 
account felt the impatience and shame which became a 
Christian Church.*”. The Gospel was based on the truth that 
Christ died for our sins, and that He was buried, and above all 
that He rose from the dead the third day, according to the 
riptures.* It was based on this last fact so entirely, that if 


' 1 Cor. i. 27-29. 2 Ibid. v. 1, 2. 3 Ibid. xv. 3, 4. 
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Christ was not risen, then was the preaching of the Apostl 
vain, and the faith of Christians was also vain.1 But 
Corinth there were men who still maintained some sort of con- 
nection with the Christian Church, and who yet “said that 
there was no regurrection from (the dead.” Once more, the 
Gospel had for its motto those words of Jesus Christ, “ By 
this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have 
love one to another ;”* Christianity was the religion of those 
who were “one Body and one Spirit, even as they were called 
in one hope of their calling.” * But at Corinth were heard the 
discordant cries, ‘I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of 
Cephas, and I of Christ.”° It might have been supposed by 
a looker-on that Christ was divided ; or that Paul had been 
crucified for at least some of the Corinthians ; or that they had 
been baptized in the name of Paul.® Of all this the Apostle 
was sutficiently conscious ; he had many enemies keen-sighted 
and clever enough to make the most of it; and yet with 
Corinth behind him, and with Rome and its gigantic and 
unattempted problems before him, he still exclaims, “ I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” 

The truth is, that in this matter St. Paul distinguished 
between, the Ideal, revealed to man, as it lay in the Mind of 
his Master, and the Real, embarrassed by the conditions im- 
posed on it by fallen human nature ; ; and he did not expect to 
see the Heavenly Jerusalem displayed in its unsullied and 
majestic beauty here upon earth. In his own words, he knew 
that the treasure of the faith was deposited in earthen vessels 
that the excellency of the power might be of God, and not of 
us.’ And therefore, when human nature, even though illumi- 
nated and invigorated by grace, was still more or less feeble or 
corrupt ; when it sanctioned moral wrong, or denied certain 
truth, or split up the kingdom of faith and righteousness into 
fragments—St. Paul was not surprised. The cause of the 
failure lay not in the gift, but in its recipient; not in the 
Gospel of Christ, but in the race which had professed it. Men 
could still believe that there was a truth abroad differing 
utterly from all the recent guesses at truth, and from all the: 
ancient and popular errors ; it was still possible to proclaim 
that a new power had entered into our fallen world, and that 
it was not therefore incapable of raising and saving human 
nature, because it did not rob man of his free will, and crush 


1 Cor. xv. 14. ? Ibid. 12. 3 St. John xiii. 35. 4 Eph. iv. 4. 
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out his instincts of resistance and mischief. The failures of 
he Gospel were such as it could afford in view of its successes. 
They might have been fatal to a mechanical scheme for the 
improvement of mankind, but they were even to be expected 
in a moral system which put no force upon the wills and 
iearts of men, while it invited them to the knowledge and love 
God. “I am not ashamed,” said St. Paul, when writing 
from the midst of such failures—‘ I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ.” 


Ill. 


a 


’ But might not the Apostle entertain misgivings lest the 
yery substance of the message which he bore would be a bar 
to its reception? Assuredly he was well aware that there 
were features of the Christian Creed, and those not outlying 
or accidental, but of its very core and essence, which were in 
the highest degree unwelcome to the non-Christian world. 
Less than this he cannot mean by such an expression as “ the 
offence of the Cross ;”’ or when he speaks of “ Christ crucified ” 
s being “ foolishness” to the Greeks.’ How was this Gospel 


Cm ti ee 


How was this mysterious teaching—familiar enough to a 
generation which has learned from infancy to repeat the Creed 
of Christendom, but strange beyond all measure to the men 
yho heard it from its first preachers in the towns and villages 
of heathendom,—how was it to compass acceptance and 
rietory ? Between the means employed and the contemplated 
esult there must be some kind of correspondence and pro- 

portion : what was the weapon by which the Gospel hoped to 
_ win the obedience of the world ? 

Was it the cogency of the evidence which could be produced 
n order to show that Jesus Christ was what He claimed to be, 
and that His Apostles were sent to bear His message to the 
world? No doubt, much of the earliest preaching of the 
_ Apostles was dey oted to insisting on the reality and worth of 
such evidence as this. The fact to which the Apostles pointed 
4s proving the truth of their message to the world was the 
fact that Jesus Christ had risen from the dead. For them it 
had been a matter of personal experience. And they were 
only a small minority of a larger number of persons—these 
“five hundred brethren at once,” * for instance—who had seen 
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the Risen Christ. In those days a man’s personal witness w 
not liable to be set aside as worthless by an @ priori dogma abo 
the impossibility or the inconceivableness of the supernatura 
or by some pedantic criticism of a simple unguarded narratiy 
which, if generally employed, would be fatal to all ordinas 
human testimony whatever. The Apostles were strong i 
knowing that they had in their different ways seen and hear 
our Risen Lord; and in virtue of this their personal conta 
with Him, they invited in His Name the faith and obediene 
of the world. 

Certainly the Resurrection of Christ was sufficiently we 
attested ; and yet its witnesses were not believed. For evidene 
of the truth of an occurrence, although at first hand, is powerles 
against a strong hostile predisposition of the will. It is 4 
matter of very modern experience that if men of good faifi 
tell the world of some strictly natural occurrence, of fe 
antecedent probability, they will not be believed, if thei 
narrative should interfere rudely with existing prejudices 
The will has various tried devices for protecting itself agains 
the intellectual cogency of unwelcome evidence; and as the 
will is the soul’s centre and stronghold, it is clear that somes 
thing beyond evidence is needful, if the hearts of men are te 
be taken captive by such a religion as the Gospel. 

And here it is that the Apostle would give his reason for 
not being ashamed of the Gospel of Christ ; for not despairing 
of its capacity to win a hostile and scornful world. He say; 
that it is ‘the power of God unto salvation to every one tha 
believeth.”* There is lodged in it a moral impetus ané 
constraining force, which pours forth from it into the humai 
soul, and quells proud thoughts and lustful passions, and land: 
the soul on the eternal shore. For this is what St. Pau 
means by salvation; he means a process begun here, ant 
completed, so as to be placed beyond all risk of reversal 
hereafter. Observe that St. Paul does not say that the Gospe 
was an instrument in the hands of God, which He designed 
to make efficacious. He speaks of it as being itself “ the powel 
of God,” and this because it is the self-unveiling of God ; 
beeause in and through it the Eternal Son of God, Incarnate 
and Crucified for man, speaks and acts ; because the truth and 
grace given to men in the gift of the Gospel are the secrets of 
true moral force. And by the Gospel he means most assuredly 
no mere fragment of the Gospel; such as Christian morality 
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without Christian doctrine, or the Atonement without the 
grace and power of the Sacraments. For all that God has 
yiven us in His Blessed Son is really implied in that free, 
unmerited gift of righteousness which faith receives at the 
hands of Christ, and which robes human nature in the 
“oarments of salvation.” St. Paul knew that this had been 
his own experience. Since that scene on the road to Damascus 
he had been another man; he had lived a new life; “old 
things had passed away, behold all things had become new.” ? 
Now he could do all things through Christ, that strengthened 
him. And as with himself, so with others : : the Gospel had 
made many a man whom he knew utterly unlike his former 
self. Before it was received, men had been “foolish, dis- 
bedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, living in 
malice and envy, hateful and hating one another.”* But now 
the Gospel was the power of God unto salvation: it had 
G hanged the moral scene: it had conferred peace, courage, 
love, joy, patience, hope, the power of controlling self, the 
power of assisting others, resignation and trust both i in life and 
death. These things are not natural to human beings; and 
when we find them in anything like excellence, they show that 
some new force has entered into human life, and made it what 
‘it never could be, if it were left to its own natural resources. 

It may be said that this reason for not being ashamed of the 
Gospel is after all only a subjective reason. It may be satis- 
factory enough to the individual who has had inward expe- 
rience of its ‘Teality, but it says nothing to the intellect of the 
world. Doubtless it is true that a personal conviction of the 
truth of a doctrine, based upon the knowledge of what it has 
done for the man who holds it, is in a great degree incommu- 
nicable. No other man can exactly feel what is felt by the 
_ most conscientious exponent of such an experience ; others can 
_ only take upon trust what is stated as to the self-attestation of 
Christian truth within the soul. But St. Paul does not say 
that the fact that the Gospel is “the power of God unto 
salvation” is an intellectual evidence of the truth of the 
Gospel: he merely says that this fact warrants him in not 
being ashamed of it. With St. Paul, for the moment, it is a 
question not of a logical weapon, but of moral decision. Why 
is he to go forward when there is so much to discourage him ? 
Why is he not to be ashamed of Christ’s Gospel ? Because 
he knows perfectly what it has been to himself; he knows 
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something of what it has been, within the range of his 
observation, to multitudes besides, and he infers that it is tl 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth. 

Before we pass on, let us observe that the religion of Jesus 
Christ is here upon ground peculiarly its own. There are 
many claimants, in our modern world, for the throne which it 
has owned for eighteen hundred years in the souls of Chris- 
tian men. There are metaphysical and physical claimants ; 
names which have won the thinking and the unthinking’ 
homage of educated Europe. But whether the eye rests on 
the masters who have done what they could for mind, or on 
the masters who have spent themselves in manipulating matte 
(they are near enough to us, and I need not name them) ; let 
me ask what has been achieved by these most distinguished 
men that could by any defensible use of language be described 
“as a power of God unto salvation” ? No, the deeper aspects 
of life, and, much more, the grave significance of death, are 
quite beyond them— 


—‘‘nece quidquam tibi prodest 
Aerias tentasse domos, animoque rotundum 
Percurrisse polum, morituro.” 


It is only Jesus Christ Who has thrown light on life and im 
mortality through the Gospel ; and because He has done so, 
and has enabled us by His Atoning Death and Intercession to 
make the most of this discovery, His Gospel is for all who 
will a power of God unto salvation. 

Yet, even in the case of men to whom St. Paul’s language 
describes their own happy experience, there may be, not indeed 
shame, but hesitation, in proclaiming it. ‘Those to whom the 
saving power of Christ’s Cross is most intimately certain, as 
being to them a matter of personal experience, cannot at once, 
and without difficulty, bring themselves,to say much about it. 
We do not, any of us, readily talk about that which most 
nearly touches us. Men have no objection to talk polities in 
public, even when they feel strongly on political questions ; 
and the reason is, because politics address themselves not to 
that which is exclusively personal, but only to those common 
sympathies and judgments which we share with some section 
of our countrymen. But no man will consent, if he can help 
it, to discuss his near relations, or a family interest, in public. 
This is not because the details of private life do not interest 
other people ; every one must know how very far this is from 
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eing true. It is because the feelings which they arouse in 
hose concerned are too tender to bear exposure. 

And this motive operates not unfrequently in the case of 
eligion. Religion, even in its lower and most imperfect 
forms, twines itself round the heart like a family affection ; 
is throned in an inner sanctuary of the soul, the door of 
which is closed to all except a very few, if not indeed to 
everybody. Religion has its outward and visible side ; its 
mublic acts of homage; its recognised obligations. But its 
real strength and empire is within; it is in regions where 
Spiritual activity neither meets the eye nor commits itself to 
language. All to whom our Saviour is a real Being know 
that their souls have had and have relations with Him which 
belong to the most sacred moments of life. If we may employ 
metaphor which Holy Scripture suggests, they hesitate to 
scuss these relations almost as naturally as a bride would 
nk from taking the world into her confidence. The case 
of each soul is altogether peculiar to itself; the relations of 
zach soul to the Lord of souls are, like the character or the 
countenance of every man, quite unique. And therefore the 
best of men are not unfrequently least able to talk freely upon 
the one subject respecting which they feel most deeply. 
specially is this the case with us Englishmen, who are 
naturally at once sincere and reserved ; reserved perhaps, in 
fact, because sincere. Beyond any other race of men we 
shrink from the risk of saying more than we feel, or even from 
the duty of saying as much as we feel, unless it be strictly 
hecessary to do so. 

Some of you who hear me, and who look forward to taking 
your part in that work for which St. Paul lived and died, will 
one day, if you do not now, understand me. You will under- 
stand that often in exact proportion to the reality of a religious 
experience may be the difficulty of making it public property ; 
‘and that one of the most trying features in a clergyman’s 
work may consist in his having to make a perfectly sincere 
proclamation of that which he knows to be true, after actual 
contact with it in the chambers of his own soul. Doubtless 
“a nature so human and sympathetic as St. Paul’s would have 
felt this difficulty in its full force ; yet we know how com- 
pletely, how generously, he overcame it. In his large, self- 
forgetting charity, he has made his inmost life—its darkest 
as well as its brightest passages—the common heritage of the 
world. If he did not yield to the instinct which would have 
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sealed his lips, this was because he knew that the Gospel 
his Lord and Master was not really, like some family se 
a private matter. The Friend of his soul, Who knew 
want and weaknesses, Who had healed its diseases, V 
was privy to its inmost confidence, was surely the true and 
much-needed Friend of every human being ; and therefore no 
false reserve could persuade St. Paul to treat the Gospel as i 
it concerned himself alone, or to shrink from saying with th 
Psalmist, ‘‘ Come near, and hearken, all ye that fear God, and 
I will tell you what He hath done for my soul.” ? 


FV. 


St. Paul’s mind about the Gospel is the mind of Christ’s 
true servants to the end of time. The pagan Rome of history 
has perished ; and yet that which it represented to the Apostle’s 
eye is still, in a modified form, before us. The vast and com 
plex organization of human life—material, social, mental, 
moral—which we call civilization, so far as it lies beyond th 
scope of the Gospel, is substantially what it was of old. The 
outer aspects of the world, as a thinking and acting foree, 
now, as then, reduce the Church to a relative insignifican e. 
And throughout Christendom the Church confronts “the world 
with a faith in the Unseen, perhaps enfeebled by some fa 
philosophy, perhaps discoloured by superstition ; with a un 
which is a memory of the past, or a dream of the future ; w 
a message which is treated even less respectfully than it was 
the hands of Porphyry and Celsus. 

And yet, to any who can take a sober measure of men anc 
things, there are no reasons for being ashamed of Christ's 
Gospel. The world which confronts us is not really more 
splendid or more solid than the empire which has long si 
perished. The religious weakness and disorganization which 
alarms us in the Church is not different in kind from thi 
which was familiar to St. Paul. The assaults upon the fait 
which have been conspicuous features of the mental life of t 
generation, are not more formidable, and do not cut deep 
than those which he resisted. And the Gospel is now, as 
was then, but in a much greater multitude of souls, “the 
power of God unto salvation.” There is no reason whatever 
for being ashamed of it; it will live with or without our 
advocacy ; it has an inward force that is all its own. 
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“Iam not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” This is the 
rofession—need I say it—not merely of Christ’s great Apostle, 
of the humblest and weakest of Christian ministers. No 
n who wears Christ's livery can be ashamed of His Gospel 
ithout incurring the scorn even of the world. The world 
tself has no pity for those who voluntarily undertake the 
mpionship of a religion which can never flatter the way- 
ward errors or the natural propensities of man, and who yet, 
ike the children of Ephraim of old, “ being harnessed and 
ying bows, turn themselves back in the day of battle.”? 
“T am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” Is not this, 
too, the rule of every Christian man, of every young man who 
s entering upon life? You know, my brethren, what is 
actically meant by being ashamed of the Gospel. The 
is best confessed in the life of the believer. The sermon 
which is lived is the most eloquent of all sermons. The act 
of loyalty which is not foregone because of a frown or a sneer, 
‘seen or anticipated ; the act of wrong-doing which is not con- 
sented to under the more imperious pressure of a personal 
friendship, or of a false code of social ethics: these are the 
yictories to which every man among us is invited, in very 
arious degrees, and our equally various ways of meeting the 
invitation are registered above against the great Hereafter. 
“Tam not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” Here, surely, 
s a fitting motto for a Christian nation ; ‘for a country whieh 


it for Biren hundred years ; for a seis which might well 
y to Him, ‘* Thou, Lord, hast taught me from my youth up 
until now ; therefore will T tell of Thy wondrous works.” 

They tell us, indeed, that the Gospel is an admirable guide 
life for individuals, but that it has no business to venture 
within the sphere of polities. Political life is said to be beyond 
its scope; the Gospel must content itself with the useful 
-eareer which is open to it in the privacy of the Christian home. 
_ But language of this kind is impossible for a serious believer. 
If Christianity has really come from heaven, it must renew the 
whole life of man ; it must govern the life of nations no less 
than that of ceiividnels' « ; it must control a Christian when 
acting in his public and political capacity as completely as 
hen he is engaged in the duties which belong to him as a 
member of a family ‘circle. If a religious principle is worth 
ything, it applies to a million of human beings as truly as to 
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one; and the difficulty of insisting on its wider applicati 
does not furnish any proof that it ought not to be so applie 
Yet many a man who is ae in all the private rea 1 


and this ropatnaan of the public claims of Christ is a ni 
means confined to any one of our political parties. How is i 
possible to reconcile any true sense of the value of His Gospe 
with the support of educational schemes which, if they were 
earried out to their full results, would virtually banish Him 
from every infant schoolroom in the country ? How can we 
Englishmen look steadily in the face of the Chinese who asks 
us whether we mean our religion of the Cross, when, as ¢ 
nation, we have forced on him, at the sword’s point, a trade i 
opium, which has involved his countrymen in physical and 
moral misery unknown to them before? How can we really 
confess Jesus Christ, if we are ready, for the sake of some 
material interests, real or hypothetical, to perpetuate the 
sufferings of millions of human beings, whose chief crime in 
the eyes of their persecutors is that they own, amid whatever 
imperfections, Christ’s Adorable Name? No, brethren, let 
be honest ; let us either have the courage not to be ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ in any department of life and thought, 
or let us own that we have adapted the morals of the New 
Testament to suit a state of feeling and conduct which they 
were intended gradually to render impossible. 


However men may think or feel upon these serious questions, 
there ought to be no room for controversy among Christians 
as to the duty of England towards her great dependencies. 
And that duty, as it affects some among us, may take ¢ 
practical form. 

If, in some respects, there is grave reason for anxiety in the 
present circumstances of the Church of Christ, there is also 
ground for thankfulness and hope. And one subject which 
may warrant this, is the spirit in which Holy Orders are now 
approached. Time was when young men drifted into ordina- 
tion, for social and family reasons, almost without any will of 
their own; and it could not be that they added to the real 
strength of a society which is nothing if not an aggregate of 
spiritual convictions. Now, the current of feeling runs the 
other way ; and if a man is ordained at all, it is in virtue of a 
strong personal conviction. ‘The embittered controyersies of 
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time, the uncertainties of the future, the enemies, many 
i fierce, who prow] around the camp of the Church,—these 

ings make some men’s hearts faint, and their resolves feeble. 

lat what is lost in one direction is probably gained in another. 

A stirring time, though it be a time of danger, is welcome to 
ery active and generous spirit. 


“Per damna per czedes ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro.” 


Tt is not in quiet days that the Apostolic hymn is best 
understood ;— 
If we suffer, we shall also reign with Him; 
If we deny Him, He also will deny us; 
If we believe not, yet He abideth faithful : 
He cannot deny Himeelf.' 


And if any man who hears me is in doubt what to do with 
s life, one suggestion may be furnished by the subject of 
-day’s sermon. It will not be hereafter a matter of regret 
if you should resolve to devote yourselves to Apostolic work 
the dependencies of this great empire ; in those cities of 
erica, and Australia, and India, which, before long, must 


tivilized world. We are not far from the time when Sydney, 
and Melbourne, and Calcutta, and Cape Town will rank with 
the old capitals of Europe; already a new world is being 
gated by the colonial enterprise of England. No light 
privilege is it to have a hand in building up the moral life of 
these new communities ; no common honour surely to help to 
d Sy side by side with the foundations of their free political 
institutions the broad and deep foundations of the Church of 
God. Often enough it is little that can be done in an old 
country, where life is ruled by fixed and imperious traditions ; 
; hile much may be done where all is yet fluid, and where, if 
religion is sometimes unprotected and unrecognised, she is not 
embarrassed by influences which deaden or cramp her best 
ergies at home. But wherever we labour, the rule and the 
ession of the Apostle must be ours ; and whatever be our 
personal mistakes and failures, God grant that our consciences 
may never accuse us of being ashamed of the Gospel of 
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SERMON XIV. 


THE CURSE ON MEROZ. 


JUDGES V. 23. 


Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants 
thereof ; because they came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty. 


SRAEL’S struggle against the Canaanitish king Jabin closes 
the first period of the history of the Judges. Of that 
struggle the central figure is the speaker in the text, Deborah, 
prophetess and mother in Israel. This extraordinary won 
might have ranked, so far as natural strength of character 
concerned, with those of her sex who, by ‘splendid examples, 
oo of energy, or gueds or sanctity, have from time 4 0 


have left their mark for ever upon the history of the worl 
= belongs to as same class, in Pee of natural ascendency, 


the ces: as had Huldah the wife of Shallum in a later 
age. Her husband Lapidoth is mentioned ; he is nentiaaa 
only to be forgotten: Deborah’s was a life shaped by the 
pursuit of public rather than of domestic objects. In her son; 
of victory Deborah implies that the rule of her predecessors, 
although marked by deeds of heroism against the oppressors 


ravages of the Canaanites. The public ways were unsafe and 
deserted ; men skulked from place to place by out-of-the-way 
paths ; there was no safety for property or life. Especially 
would the whole level country of the Kishon valley, and 
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Deborah’s native tribe, have been exposed to; the violence of 
the Canaanitish tyrant of Hazor and his general Sisera. This 
may explain her removal to her southern home. Under a 
m-tree in Benjamin she judged Israel: she heard appeals 


her relation in particular to the northern tribes, of the cause 
which immediately determined her to proclaim a rising against 
the Canaanites, we really know nothing. She summoned 
Barak, her fellow-tribesman, to advance from Kedesh, in the 
extreme north of the country, upon Mount Tabor, with ten 
thousand men, in order to attack Sisera. Barak refused, 
unless the prophetess would herself accompany him ; soldier 
as he was, he lacked the needful strength and convictions to 
brace him for the conflict. Deborah warned him that he 
vould thus forfeit the honours of victory. But she joined him 
at Kedesh. Upon their reaching Mount Tabor, Sisera brought 
up the associated Canaanitish forces, and nine hundred chariots 
#€ iron. Barak suddenly rushed from the heights into the 
valley ; and “in Taanach, by the waters of Megiddo,” a des- 
perate encounter resulted in the defeat of Sisera. The original 
word denotes the extraordinary character of the victory as 
effected through some unmentioned natural phenomenon: it 


haraoh in the Red Sea, and of the Canaanites at Gibeon? 
The rout was indeed complete. The host of Sisera was driven 
in a north-west direction to Harosheth, where Jabin kept a 
ind of independent court ; the waters of the Kishon, then at 
their height, swept many of the fugitives into the Mediter- 
ranean ; but ere the last man had been destroyed at Harosheth, 
Sisera had left his chariot, and had fled on foot towards Lake 
erom, where, in the neighbourhood of Kedesh, he met his 
‘death in the tent of Jael. 
It was in the course of this hot pursuit that Meroz incurred 
the curse of the Angel of the Lord, who, as the revealer of the 
Invisible God, fought for Israel, nid smote the Canaanites. 
Meroz, situated, it is probable, on the southern slope of Tabor, 
‘would seem to have closed its gates against the conquerors, or 
at any rate to have refused to take its part in the great struggle 
ainst the enemies of the theocracy. Whether it was 
destroyed at the time, or left to perish through the fear and 
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aversion of all good Israelites for the spot, we xnow not. It is 
not mentioned again in Scripture. Deborah heard and uttered 
its doom on the day of Israel’s triumph ; and forthwith it 
disappears from history. 


I. 


It is in the song of Deborah, rather than in the prose 
narrative of the sacred writer, that we best understand the 
exigency of the time, and the spirit, the passion of the leaders 
of the theocracy. The theocracy was for the moment almost 
impersonated in Deborah. And Deborah lives in her song ; 
in all the power of her prophetic utterance, in all the pene- 
trating intensity of her womanly feeling. In her prelude she 
glances at the great days of Israel, when God was felt to be 
among His people marching from Sinai;‘ she mourns the 
period of weakness and degradation that had followed ;? she 
does not shrink, through any false modesty, from marking her 
own arising as the.epoch of her country’s resurrection.’ She 
proclaims her sympathy with the national leaders ; with the 
volunteers from among the people: nobles and people are to 
reflect on the mighty acts of the Lord—for such indeed they 
were—as the returning warriors related them among the 
women watering their flocks.* And then, after again rousing 
herself to the task of minstrelsy, while Barak is leading the 
captives in procession before her, she repeats the story of the 
victory: the streaming of the heroes of Israel down from 
the heights to fight the enemy in the plain of Jezreel; the 
terrific, never-to-be-forgotten shock of battle at Taanach ; the 
fighting of the very stars in their courses against Sisera, 
through some storm or other natural phenomenon which in- 
creased his difficulties or hastened his discomfiture ; the swollen 
waters of the Kishon, laden with the bodies of the dying and 
the dead ; the wild confused flight of the dreaded chariots of 
iron before the men of Israel.’ She ends with the tragic death 
of the general himself in the tent of Jael, and with the pict 
suggested by her own woman’s heart; the picture of Sisera’s 
mother expecting her son’s return, explaining to herself the 
delay, for which there was, she already instinctively feels, all 
too surely another explanation. And then the song pauses 
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ord might Farts as did Sisera. 
“Yet Deborah is not merely a poet: she is a judge ; and in 
he midst of her passion she apportions with discriminating 
ecuracy their exact measure of desert to the different tribes ; 


» the great victory. The place of honour is reserved for 
Naphtali and Zebulun : these had been unsparing in self-sacri- 
ice ; they had hazarded their lives unto the death upon the 
h places of the field.t Less had been done, but something 
ad been done by Ephraim, by Benjamin, by western Manasseh, 
yy Issachar ; they had sent contingents, probably with Debo- 
ah herself, to the aid of Barak. Then there came the de- 
aulters. Reuben had felt the agony, the enthusiasm of the 
noment : there had been all the agitation, it would seem, in 
his tribe of a prolonged indecision ; but at last it was resolved 
» prefer the comfortable repose of a shepherd’s life to taking 
part in the struggle for God and for Israel.’ In the same spirit 
he other tribes beyond the Jordan had remained at home ; 
while on the western side of Palestine commerce proved as 
mervating as did pastoral interests in the east. Dan and Asher 
rere both too absorbed in the interests of seafaring populations 
Dan especially in the growing prosperity of the young port 
of Joppa and the early Phoenician trade—to have a heart to 
take part in the national struggle. But the language used as 
fo these is widely different from that which is “provoked by, 
w rather reserved for, Meroz. They were at a distance from 
he scene of action; they were removed from the sights and 
sounds which brought the true bearing of the contest in all its 
mguish before the mind of the inhabitants of the upper Kishon 
alley. Meroz saw all, knew all, felt all, yet would take no 
art. To Meroz, even Jael, the Kenite chieftainess, was a 
reproach. Though it were true that her act fell below the 
norality of the Law, yet was she “ blessed” for the spirit of 
ety which it expressed; while nothing could be said on 
behalf of the townsmen who had refused in that moment of 
paralleled agony to bring help to the sacred cause of their 
country, and of their God. 
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Now, are we to say that the curse on Meroz is a “dark 
patch of human passion ;” that Deborah, in the heat of her 
exultation and vengeance, was strictly incapable of a balance 
moral judgment; that not to have taken part in the pursuit of 
Sisera was naturally a crime in the eyes of a passionate woman, 
eager for the emancipation of her race and for the triumph ol 
her cause ; but that it is altogether impossible to read history 
by the light of such excited feelings, and to suppose that 
Meroz drew on itself, not merely the invectives of Deborah, bu 
also the displeasure and condemnation of a Righteous God ? 

This way of looking at the language before us ignores one 
remarkable characteristic of the Jewish theocracy ; it ignores 
what we should term in a secular history its lofty public spirit 
its superiority to all that is merely personal and selfish. David 
and other psalmists especially illustrate this. David reserves 
his enthusiasms for the friends of God ; his aspirations for the 
success of the cause of God: his anxieties for the risks of 
God’s kingdom ; his hatred for the enemies of God’s truth and 
glory : “Whom have I in heaven but Thee? and there if 
none upon earth that I desire in comparison of Thee.”? fe 
not I hate them, O Lord, that hate Thee ? and am not I grievet 
with them that rise up against Thee? Yea,I hate them righ 
sore ; even as though they were mine enemies.”? So Ezra 
“Mine eyes gush out with water, because men keep not Thy 
law.”* So a captive in Babylon: “If I forget thee, € 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. If I do no 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth; 
yea, if I prefer not Jerusalem in my mirth.”? The languag 
of Deborah was not the expression of a personal, or social, o1 
political spite any more than was the language of David ant 
Ezra. It was not her own cause; not even the cause of het 
country, as such ; it was the cause of the Lord God which she 
had at heart, hh had long since won her love, and now fire 
and guided her indignation. 

Are we to say, then, that if this language be in keeping with 
the stern spirit of the Law it is out of place in the religion 
of the Gospel? This, indeed, is often said. But it assumes 
too hastily that the Gospel repealed not merely the ceremonia 
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t the moral teaching of the Law, not merety its forms of 
orship but its representation of the Divine attributes, not 
erely its carnal weapons of warfare but its loyalty to and zeal 
or truth. In point of fact, the Gospel explained or it enlarged 
he teaching of the Law. It removed misconceptions which 
uM gathered around that teaching. It did not destroy what 
yod Himself had given.’ God’s earlier Revelation of Himself 


repudiation or recall. The Divine attribute of mercy, sufficiently 
revealed in and insisted on by the Law, acquired under the 
yospel a practical and concrete shape in the life and death of 
ur Lord Jesus Christ. The duties of charity, loving-kindness, 
yatience, benevolence, unselfishness, already prescribed by the 
“aw, were elaborated and enforced with a new determination 
nd precision in the Gospel. But the Gospel Revelation 
not thereby repeal the earlier Revelation of the justice 
9f God as a necessary principle of His government; nor did 
it define the virtue of charity to mean indifference on the 
ubject of moral evil or of intellectual falsehood. It preseribed 
to men the largest consideration for the difficulties, the weak- 
nesses, the failures of others: it taught the doctrine of the 
slativeness of all responsibility for knowledge of truth and 
ty, as that doctrine had never been taught before ; but it did 
not slur over the lines which define the boundaries of moral 
nd intellectual truth ; it spoke as sternly as did the Law when 
truth required outspokenness. Why else should our Lord have 
foretold woe to Chorazin and Bethsaida ; why should He have 
said that Capernaum once exalted to heaven should be cast 
lown to hell ;* why should He have predicted, with tears of 
sorrow, the coming desolation of Jerusalem ?* What was the 
meaning of the many sayings in which He proclaimed the 
necessity of accepting, and the danger of rejecting Himself ?* 
What is to be said of St. Paul’s anathemas against propagating 
false faith and against want of love for Christ ? “ If any man 
pve not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema maranatha.” 
“Tf any man preach any other gospel than that which we have 
eached unto you, let him be accursed.”* It has been urged 


1 St. Matt. v. 17, 18. ? Rom. xi. 20, aueraueAnra. 
+ St. Matt. xi. 21,23. St. Luke x. 13, 15. 

* St. Matt. xxiii. 37. St. Luke xiii. 34; xix. 41-44. 

 § Eg. St. Luke xix. 27. St. Mark viii. 38. 

' © x Cor. xvi. 22. * Gal. i 8, 9. 
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that this language of our Lord’s and St. Paul’s constitutes 
foreign element in the New Testament; that it belongs 
modes of thinking and speaking which were accepted 
tionally from the earlier religion, without being revised. But 
not to mention the impossibility of reconciling any such doe 
trine as this with our Lord’s claims to be obeyed as an uneyrin I 
Teacher of Divine truth, it proceeds upon a false estimate ¢ 
the real demands of all religious truth and duty upon mai 
however partial may be his knowledge of it. It presumes tha 
the acceptance of truth and the performance of duty is really 
in the last resort, an affair of taste ; and it is this vital miscon- 
ception which makes the sterner language of the Gospel, no 
less than that of the Law, unwelcome and unintelligible. . 


Til. 


What, then, precisely was the sin of Meroz? Meroz was 
found wanting on a great occasion, as it could not have been 
found wanting had it been sound at heart. Certainly it failed 
first of all in the duty of patriotism. If we are tempted te 
think that Deborah’s language was unwarrantable, let us con- 
sider what we ourselves should say under similar cireumstances. 
Let us suppose that this country had been successfully invaded 
by a foreign enemy ; that during his occupation every form oj 
social and personal misery had been inflicted ; that, not ta 
speak of the ruin of our credit, of our trade, of our national 
character, the exercise of our religion, the sanctity of our 
homes, the freedom of our persons, had been imperilled or 
sacrificed ; and that at last, under whatever leadership, an 
organized rising against the invader had been successful, a 
least within limits, and that he had sustained a decisive reverse. 
And let us further suppose that at the very crisis of his dis- 
comfiture, when everything depended upon making his position 
untenable, and upon converting a first disaster into irremediable 
defeat, some single English town, lying in the very valley 
along which the torrent of war was sweeping, should refuse 
assistance or even sympathy to the national forces. Do you 
think that English public men, or English public writers, 
reviewing the campaign when all was over, would be sparing 
of denunciation, after their own fashion, of such treachery to 
the national cause ? Would they not insist upon the precious- 
ness, the sanctity of the national life; upon the folly and 
wickedness of preaching any doctrine which could destroy or 
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grudges, hesitations, in presence of so absorbing, so over- 
whelming a catastrophe as an invasion! And should it be 
gested that in using this language they were only indulging 
some kind of selfish passion, would they be careful to answer 
taunt ? Certainly Deborah is passionate ; but it is a noble 
assion which animates her—if it is a true love of her country, 
as! for us Englishmen, if a sickly cosmopolitanism— 
appealing, not to a pure deep love of humanity at large, but to 
an unmanly shrinking from exacting efforts and_ sacrifices, 
which might be prescribed, I do not say by our historical tradi- 
tions, but by the position and duties assigned to us in His 
world by God—should have made us unable to understand her. 
Meroz failed, secondly, in a far graver duty, a duty towards 
its religion. For the cause of Israel against Jabin was not 
merely the cause of the country; it was the cause of the 
Church. In Israel Church and State were not “ united,” for 
the simple reason that they were one and the same thing. 
When we Christians use the phrase “ Union of Church and 
State,” we imply what is the historical fact, namely, that since 
the Incarnation, Church and State are fundamentally distinct 
things ; distinct in their origin, in their laws, and in their 
corporate life; but that under favourable circumstances they 
may be brought into relations of harmony and interdependence. 
If the Church were, to use a modern phrase, merely the “ ex- 
_ pression of the varying religious consciousness of the country,” 
as was really the case » with the religions of pagan antiquity, it 
would be absurd to speak of the “ union ” of this ‘* expression ” 
with the body politic which alone, moment by moment, pro- 
duces and sustains it. In Israel Church and State were two 
‘aspects of one and the same organization; and hence the 
politics of an Israelite could not “be merely civil; they were 
always made up of religious principles and opinions. Thus it is 
that the political language of the Psalter is the natural religious 
language of the Christian Church. God was in the midst of 
the Holy State :' its prosperity was His glory among men ; its 
failures and humiliations were His dishonour, Meroz was not 
_ merely wanting in duty to the race of Abraham and Jacob ; 
to the memories and traditions of Moses and of Joshua; it 
was undutiful towards the true King of the sacred nation, as yet 
unrepresented below by any earthly viceroy ; the King Who, 
though He could have done otherwise, had made His honour 


' Ps. xlvi. 5; xlviij. 1-8; Ix. 6-12, 
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dependent on the loyalty and affection of His subjects. Mero 
would not come ‘to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 
Why Meroz failed we know not. It may have been pusil 
lanimity ; although this is the less probable explanation at suel 
amoment. It may have been the result of a selfish calcula 
that the tide of war might yet turn again; that a time m 
come when Jabin would know how to reward the friends 6 
his adversity. It may have been a fastidious coldness, ai 
isolation of aims and sympathies from those which governed 
the heart of the sacred nation, a peevish jealousy of the tribes 
which had taken a lead in the great work of deliverance ; it 
could hardly have had its root in intellectual bewilderment as 
to the course of duty. Probably it was a strictly analogous 
ease to that of the conduct of the men of Succoth and Penuel 
towards Gideon in his pursuit of the Midianitish kings.t Te 
refuse aid to the sacred cause until it was certain of success, 
was in a man or a community belonging to the covenanted 
nation an act of virtual apostasy ; and Meroz was not merely 
politically disfranchised, it was religiously excommunicated, 


IV. 


Meroz is never unrepresented in history. And the conduet 
of its representatives has been sometimes explained to imply a 
faith so strong, and withal so humble, that it cannot venture 
to offer assistance to One in Whose power it unreservedly 
trusts. ; 

God, we are told, will do what He sees best, whether we 
help Him or not: He can conquer Sisera, at the proper time, 
without the aid of Meroz. Doubtless He can. But the ques- 


self-delusion. Men will not argue thus, who know by experi 
ence that they are likely to be, at least sometimes, swayed by 


The faith in the self-propagating power of Christianity which 
is so strong that it will not support the cause of Christian 


missions ; the robust faith in the indestructible vitality of the 
Church which, when occasion permits, would illustrate her 


1 Judges viii. 13-17. 
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life by depriving her of the agencies and resources that ordi- 
marily support it; the faith, in short, in God’s power of up- 
holding His own cause in the world, which carefully abstains 
from contributing anything to serve it, so fearful is it of offering 
\ ebght to the Divine Omnipotence ; ; this faith, which would 
seem to be too vigorous to be in any sense practical, would not 
yet have been developed i in the days of Deborah. It is hardly 
probable that Meroz declined its part in the great struggle from 
an excess of trust in the strength of Israel’s cause and Israel’s 
God: men had not then discovered that to obey God’s will 
was to incur some risk of dishonouring His attributes. 

_ “Curse ye Meroz.” Yes, the words still live. May they 
not be heard within the soul when a man has consciously 
declined that which conscience has recognised as plain duty ? 
Such a man needs no audible voice of the Angel of the Lord 
or of the prophetess ; conscience prophesies within him. The 
soul becomes inevitably and at once aware of a great moral and 
spiritual impoverishment. It is a condition of enjoying con- 
inued insight into the laws which govern spiritual truth, that 
we should conform our moral being to that measure of truth 
which we already see. A deliberate 1 rejection of duty prescribed 
by already recognised truth, cannot but destroy, or at least im- 
pair most seriously, the clearness of our mental vision. Since 
the affections can only retain their freshness by free expansion 
towards their highest Object, a refusal to do that which their 
healthful exercise would imply and prompt reacts upon them 
in producing coldness, shyness, reserve. Since the will only 
preserves those qualities of directness and energy in which its 
excellence consists, by undeviating loyalty to the law of con- 
science which should guide it, it follows that failure to obey 
that law on a critical occasion, when the issues are clearly 
_ comprehended, means nothing less serious than such grave 
diseases of the moral constitution as crookedness of purpose 
and feebleness in resolve. A single act may thus involve 
grave inward deterioration ; it may land the soul upon a lower 
level of moral life, where there is less light, less warmth, less 
force ; where passion is more imperious and_ principle is 
_ weaker ; where a man is less his own master and more readily 
enslaved to the circumstances and beings around him. 

It is a charge against the higher education, as it is pursued 
in the universities, especially in Oxford, that it has not unfre- 
quently a tendency to unfit men for the battle of life ; to make 
them merely critical or speculative when they ought to be 
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taking an active part on the field of duty. Some very s 

instances to the contrary will indeed occur to everybody 
the question is as to a generaltendency. Your own exper 
brethren, will best decide on the justice of this charge. 


fastidious to permit a man to engage in eager action ; which i 
so sensitively alive to the dreaded criticisms of an academi 
public, that it has no heart to act or to write under the pressur 
of a sense of duty and in simple forgetfulness of self? 1] 
your studies or your friendships tend to weaken and pulverize 
instead of bracing and developing those central convictions 


game of chance ? Refinement and subtlety of intellect have : 
market value in a literary society which does not belong t 
them in the world at large. Human life is governed, not b 
the masters of the abstract sciences or of good taste, but bj 
powerful and glowing enthusiasms which prompt and whie 
imperatively demand action in order to express themselves, it 
order to live. And therefore, in such proportion as an 
educational system eats out the core of strong convictions by 
logical solvents, or paralyzes action by a continuous appeal te 
some standard of propriety which treats all earnestness as 0 
the nature of vulgarity, it necessarily diminishes capacity for 
strenuous and heroic action, or even for such modest 
praiseworthy efforts as fall far short of being either heroic or 
strenuous. This is a subject which may be considered from 
many points of view besides that of religious faith : the curse 
on Meroz may be the voice of a clearsighted public spirit, 
well as of a religious view of life and duty. 

Certainly we have been summoned into life at a time when 
the lesson of the text may have a serious significance for any 
one of us. The old quiet days when everything was sé 
established as to be almost unchallenged are gone. Sisera is 
at the head of his wild warriors ; and ere we die the life of 
the nation or the wellbeing of the Church may demand at our 
hands exceptional sacrifices. Are we prepared for them? 
There is no single feature of the circumstances of the United 
States of America upon which the most intelligent and devoted 
friends of the great republic look with more unconceal 
alarm than the withdrawal from public life of almost 
whole of the educated class, and the consequent abandonment 
of some of the highest and most responsible places in the 
state to earnest but uncultivated fanatics, or to mere ad- 
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on s. It will be an evil day for England if the natural 
lers of the people forego their duties because the course of 
nodern polities is unwelcome to them ; mistakes of this magni- 
le are made by an instructed and governing class only once. 
here are vestigia nulla retrorsum; the ground once lost is 
recoverable. : 

Among the nobler lives which have been lived during the 
st twenty years in Oxford few can have excelled that of the 
e Edward Denison. As an undergraduate he determined to 
ify himself for combating social mischiefs by close observa- 
fon and experience. He acted upon the opinion, that in order 
represent the poor a man should have had actual companion- 
hip with them. And so, at an age when most men in his 
sition would be thinking only of pleasure or of ease, he 
lived among the poor as one of themselves, in a lodging ina 
k street at the East end of London. Enough has been 
mublished in his letters to disclose something of his real temper 
and aspirations ; but when he was from time to time showing 
mself at his club, and making his first speeches in the House 
yf Commons, men little knew what kind of life he was leading, 
by what principles he was governed. Yet he too had 
assed through a moment of indecision, — it was a 


een set before him. To miss an aati. he said at that 
time, is not simply to leave undone what you might do: it is 
too probably to fail to be what you might have been ; ; it is to 
exchange a higher place in the scale of moral life for a lower 


But it is Christ’s spiritual kingdom against which Satan 
ects his fiercest assaults, and to which Christians owe their 
nost devoted service. Devotion to the Church should be 
nother name for devotedness to Christ. ‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me ;”—this is the motive and the blessing 
of all forms of work in the Church of God. It is said that 
en who would have spent their lives in her service a genera- 
tion since do not do so now. Some, because they have a 
higher sense of what such service means than had their pre- 
decessors : they may do well. Some who shrink from the 
nanifold annoyances, the controversies, the disappointments, 
e great and perhaps increasing difficulties of modern clerical 
life : these must do ill. A great necessity is a great oppor- 
tunity. Much more is to be done for truth amid the agitation 


gl a i a 


tion, when the life of the Church was frostbound and fr 
bitten, when there was little place for and recognition « 
heroism and self-devotion. Nothing is really lost by a life o 
sacrifice: everything is lost by failure to obey God’s cal 
The great struggle of good and evil, of truth and error, whiel 
was raging when Deborah judged Israel, rages still. Th 
great laws of the moral world do not vary, however different 
under different dispensations, may be the authoritative enuncia. 
tion of truth, or the means of propagating and defending i 
Jabin and Sisera never really die: Deborah is always despair- 
ing, triumphing, hoping, judging by turns. And the oppor- 
tunities of generously serving Jesus Christ are few ; perhap; 
not more than one, in a lifetime. They come, they do not 
return. The day before Meroz failed there was no warning of 
its coming trial; the day after there was no reversal of its 
moral doom. What we do upon a great occasion will probably 
depend upon what we already are ; what we are will be the 
result of previous years of self-discipline, under the grace ol 
Christ, or of the absence of it. But to most men some oppor- 
tunity of service is offered, though it be only one. And wha 
that opportunity may be matters much less than whether, when 
it comes, it is made the most of. 


SERMON XV. 
THE GOSPEL AND THE POOR. 


(WHITSUN-DAY.) 


Sr. Luke iv. 18. 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because He hath anointed Me to 
preach the Gospel to the voor. 


T is not perhaps too bold to say of this sentence that it is the 
| motto of our Lord’s ministry. He had already entered on 
His public Life when He came to Nazareth, “where He had 
been brought up.” As had been His wont, certainly since His 
thirteenth year, possibly since His fifth or sixth, He was 
present in the well-known Synagogue on the Sabbath day. 
The lesson from the Law had ‘been read ; the lesson from the 
Prophets was to follow. He rose, as w ishing to read ; and a, 
‘servant of the Synagogue handed Him the roll of Isaiah. 
There was, no doubt, at that period, an appointed lesson for 
the day ; but on this occasion the Reader knew Himself to be 
Lord of the Synagogue as well as Lord of the Sabbath. He 
let the roll unwind itself from the cylinder ; one after another 
the great passages describing His Person and His work passed 
beneath His Eye. The first group of Isaiah’s writings had 
gone; the last was rapidly disappearing, when He placed His 
Finger on the passage before us. “ The Spirit of the Lord is 
over Me ; because He hath anointed Me to preach good tidings 
unto the poor; He hath sent Me to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are fettered; to preach the acceptable 
_ year of the Lord.”’? 

The passage plainly refers to the year of jubilee, which at 
somewhat distant intervals came as a season of benevolence 
and grace to heal the social wounds of Israel. In this happy 


1 Isa, Ixi. 1, 2. 
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year the Israelite who had been sold into slavery might - 
his freedom ; the poe whose ancestral lands or hou 


the prisoner for debt might obtain his discharge ; poverty and 
distress could put forward their claims, and be sure of a hear- 
ing. The blessings of the jubilee were earthly shadows of 
blessings of Redemption ; and the herald of the jubilee foretole 
by Isaiah is clearly not the prophet himself, but that Other 
Figure who is so often before us in Isaiah’s later writings 
He is the Servant of the Lord, at onee distinet from the 
prophet and greatly raised above him. And thus when, 
task being over, Jesus had folded the roll, and had given it 
the minister and had sat down, and the eyes of all that we e 
in the Synagogue were fastened on Him, He began to say 
unto them, “ This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” * 
There could be no mistake as to His meaning. He Himself 
was the Preacher Whom Isaiah had foretold ; and His message 
was the predicted announcement of good tidings to the poor. — 

In Israel the poor did not merely represent that average of 
failure and destitution which, as it would seem, is the inevitable 
product of organized human life ; they had a more recognised, 
almost a religious standing in the national system. They were 
never to cease out of the land ;* and our Lord’s Words, “ The 
poor ye have always with you,” ® meant this and more. The 
-anavim of the Psalter appear both in. the earlier and the later 
psalms : they are not merely poor in circumstances, but poor 
in spirit. As Gesenius remarks, the word is commonly used 
with “the added notion of a lowly, pious, and modest mind, 
which prefers to bear injuries rather than return them.” 
Probably, when our Lord spoke, these religious associations 
with poverty had somewhat disappeared ; His express blessing 
on the “poor in spirit” ° might seem-to imply this. Wher 
He explained Isaiah’s words as referring to Himself, He 
would have been understood to be drawing a distinetion 
between the social condition of the mass of His own hearers 
and that of other learners in other contemporary schools. 
The classes who thronged the lectures of the great Rabbis in 
Jerusalem, and who listened to that compound of occasionally 
lofty moral maxims and far-fetched or grotesque interpreta- 
tions, which afterwards became the Talmud—these were not 
the poor. The students of those writers who undertook to 


1 St. Luke iv. 20, 21, 2 Deut. xv. IT. 3 St. Matt. xxvi. rr. 
* Ges. s. y. 13D. 5 St. Matt. v. 3. 
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ter world of Greek culture and philosophy ; the readers of 
ficholas of Damascus, of Philo of Alexandria, as later of Jose- 
mis ; these were not the poor. But the Galilean peasants, 
itting before Jesus in the Synagogue of Nazareth, did answer 
9 the description: and it was that He might announce the 


‘as upon Him. 

That our Lord’s ministry was eminently a ministry for the 
por is a commonplace which need not be insisted on. His 
elations were poor people, with the associations, the habits, 
e feelings of the poor. He passed among men as “the 
enter’s son.””? He spoke, it would appear, in a provincial 
orth-country dialect, at least commonly. His language, His 
llustrations, His entire method of approaching the understand- 
ngs and hearts of men, were suited to the apprehension of the 
meducated. When He spoke, the common people heard Him 
za dly.2, When He was asked by what signs He could prove 
His claims, He replied, among other things, “The poor have 
he Gospel preached to them. "8 His first “disciples were poor 
nen; “not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble were called.” * As they looked back on it, the 
grace of His example was felt by His disciples and servants 
nsist pre-eminently in this ;—“ that though He was rich, 
yet for our sakes He became poor, that we through His poverty 
might be rich.” ° 

So it was with His earliest Church. The Church of the 
Apostles was a Church of the poor; of silver and gold it 
had none.’ One of the first incidents in its history was an 
economical experiment for the relief of poverty. Of St. Paul’s 
time and thought a large portion was devoted to organizing 
collections among the Greek churches for the poor Christians 
in Palestine. In St. James’s short epistle nothing is more 
remarkable than the apostolic energy with which he upholds 
the rights, the dignity of the poor, against the insolence of 
their wealthy neighbours. 7 Here and there, no doubt, there 
ere converts who brought learning, station, wealth, ‘within 
he fold of the Church. But, upon the whole, it was at once 
the reproach and the glory of Apostolic Christendom, that it 
first won its victories, and then lavished its blessings, chiefly 
among the poor. 


1 St. Matt.xiii.s5. 7? St.Mark xii. 37. * St. Matt.xi.5. * 1 Cor.i. 26, 
— * 2 Cor. viii. 9. ® Acts iii. 6. * St. James ii. 1-7; v. 1-6. 
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This is mere history; it lies upon the surface of the Ney 
Testament. But that which may well arrest our attention, ot 
to-day’s festival, is the marked connection, in this and other 
passages, between the preaching of the Gospel to the poor and 
the gift of ue aie nal Spirit. Such a PBT DRG, in so bie 


force. Why, men may ak, Hori This Almighty Visitor b 
thus associated with such a humble effort? Why should the 
Spirit not reserve Himself to dissipate the objections of the 
intellectual, or the fastidiousness of the highly born, or the pride 
of the wealthy : ? Does not Christianity claim to be the religio i 
of the whole human family ; and is there not something in- 
vidious as well as unaccountable in the primacy of honour thus 
awarded to poverty by the Unseen Agent Who was to conyert 
the world ? Poverty, it is added, is already half-Christian by 
its very nature ; it has everything to gain by a doctrine whi 
makes so little of the present and the visible, and so much of 
the future and the unseen. ; 
Undoubtedly, my brethren, man needs a heavenly teacher, 
be his social station or his mental characteristics what they 
may. Intellect and wealth have dangers all their own, if*the 
wisdom of the one, as it sometimes is, be foolishness with God, 
and if it be often easier for a rope to pass through the eye of 
a needle than for the other to enter the kingdom of heaven/ 
But it does not therefore follow that poverty is Christianity in 


which beset the educated and the rich, ensures the virtual 
presence of religious principles and practice in the poor. The 
contrary is, in fact, the case. Poverty without a faith and rule 
of life, poverty without any illuminating principle to turn it 
moral account, may well appear to be almost unmitigated mis- 
fortune ; for poverty does not of itself promote either religion 
or any of the higher interests of human beings. It may do 
good to those of us who, through no merit of our own, have 
entered upon life under very different circumstances, if we 


forget for a few minutes the ancient East, and contemplate 


1 y Cor. iii. 19. 2 St. Matt. xix. 24. 
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e of the most obvious results of poverty in the lives of 
many thousands of our countrymen. 

_ A first effect of poverty, then, is the confiscation of a poor 
an’s best time and thought, from sheer necessity, to the task 
yf providing food and clothing for himself and his family, 
Many men who are far from being poor have to work for a liveli- 
90d. But a man ean work hard, if he can at will command 
» holiday. A man can work hard, if his work is also felt to 
be a source of refinement, of instruction, of discipline, of recrea- 
jon ; if it enlightens his mind, if it purifies his affections. As 
rule, a poor man’s work is not of this description : it is, from 
Ji points of view save that of the wages it yields, unremunera- 
ye, because it is more or less mechanical. It cannot be inter- 
rupted unless from sheer necessity ; the poor man cannot afford 
to lose a day’s wages, and therefore, though feeling depressed 
r ill, he cannot forego a day’s work. As he works he is not 
thinking of ‘his place in the moral universe, although he is at 
least as capable of true nobility as is any other human being ; 
he is thinking of the next meal, of the next pay-day, of the 
next rent-day. The next rent-day is probably his most distant 


supporting existence by incessant toil. Who does not see 
how this liability must clog and depress the human spirit ; how 
chokes up the avenues through which even natural light and 
heat penetrate within the understanding and the heart ? Some 
room must be made for religion amidst the thoughts and oecu- 
pations of life before it can inspire or control them ; and in the 
ase of the poor man, who has to work hard for his daily bread, 
and to whom all mental effort is very serious, the difficulty of 
even getting a hearing for the good tidings which Christ our 
Lord has brought to earth from heaven is often great indeed. 

Another effect of poverty is “that it often blights those 
omestic scenes of happiness which prepare the way of religion 
in the soul. In the natural course of things, kindliness, 
courtesy, refinement, are the products of home-life ; the home 
is the centre and the manufactory of these natural graces. It 
is to his family that a man escapes when his day’s toil is 
over. At home he forgets the passions and the rivalries, be 
they great or small, of his public life, whatever its sphere or 
ale of importance ; at home the finer side of human nature 
as a chance of growing, as being sure of its nutriment and its 
elcome. At home a man knows, if nowhere else, what it is 
UNIV, SERMS.] QQ 
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to be interpreted generously, to be trusted, to be loved ; her 
he finds a field for the play of those affections in the exercis 
of which earthly happiness mainly consists. But for this two 
things are needed ; competency and order. And how often 
are these wanting in the households of the poor! Many of us 
must have visited cabins in which a numerous family inhabits 
a single room; in which the young, the aged, the sick, the 
hale, the parents and children, herd together by day and by 
night ; in which the mother, who should be a presiding genius 
of kindliness and of cleanliness, is the representative of ill- 
humour and of dirt; in which all that protects ordinary 
intercourse against coarseness, and ordinary tempers against 
irritation, and average health against disease, and modest 
efforts to improve against brutal interference, is too often 
absent ; in which all is so crowded that there is no room for 
delicacy, for reserve, for the charities, for the proprieties of 
common life. Certainly— 


“Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi.” 


Worse off, it has been truly said, may be the poor man, whom 
civilization has made what he is, than was his savage ancestor ; 
far worse his lot who lives in the back lane of a great city, 
where pure air, and light, and room, and cleanliness are denied 
him, than that of the man of another time, who roamed in the 
forest beneath the sky of heaven, and who could at least 
command, amid whatever disadvantages, the requisites for 
healthy animal existence, and for the unstinted play of pure 
affections. Yes! A comfortless home is often even more 
fatal to character than to health. It chills the affections ; it 
sours the temper; it ends by doing more. Nothing is more 
common than to hear severe language applied to the poor 
man’s habit of spending his evenings at the public-house, 
But who of us, when by chance walking at night through the 
neglected quarters of a great town, has observed how, at more 
or less frequent intervals, the monotony of dreariness and 
squalor is broken by the brilliant lights and the ostentatious 
hospitalities of these establishments, can wonder that the poor 
man is attracted by the contrast which they present to all tha 
characterizes his home, and that, yielding to their fatal weleome, 
he essays to drown in an hour of brute half-consciousness th 
memory of the griefs that too sorely embitter his domestic life ? 
It is the road to ruin, without a doubt. But it is not for thos 
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of us who have never felt even the shadow of the troubles 
which are eating out his heart to cast a stone at him. 

The worst result of poverty is that it often destroys self- 
respect. Self-respect is a different thing, as it is needless to 
add, from the most venial form of self-complacency. The 
forfeiture of self-respect does not necessarily take place when 
a poor man becomes a pensioner on the bounty of others. A 
man who receives from his fellow-man that assistance which, 
if their circumstances were reversed, he would gladly bestow, 
undergoes no moral damage in consequence ; he is merely a 
party to a transaction which effects on a small scale an equitable 
redistribution of property. If, indeed, he prefers dependence 
9 exertion : if, forgetful of the intrinsie nobleness of work, he 
attempts to purchase leisure by the servilities of beggary, then, 
beyond doubt, his manhood is impaired, and he is in a fair way 
to be and to do much that is fatal to the respeet which a good 
man should entertain for the sanctities of his life. But of 
itself, dependence does not degrade. Children are not the 
worse for depending on their parents ; servants are not injured 
by the kindness of their employers ; tenants are not humiliated 
by the considerate liberality of the landlord ; nor do we any of 
us suffer because we are all indebted for all that we are and 
have to the Eternal Bounty, and He knows us too well, and has 
too good a care of us, to have ordered anything really incon- 
sistent with our true well-being. No, his dependence does not 
threaten the poor man’s self-respect ; but, especially in large 
centres of life, he is peculiarly exposed to the ravages of. a 
passion which, if yielded to, degrades and brands ‘the soul 
with a fatal certainty. Certainly, envy is no monopoly of the 
poor ; it makes itself felt in all sections of society : it haunts 
the court, the library, the barrack-room, even the sanctuary : 
‘itis provoked in some unhappy souls by the near neighbourhood 
of any superior rank or excellence whatever— 


‘*Pectora felle virent, lingua est suffusa veneno. 
Risus abest; nisi quem visi movere dolores, 
Nee fruitur somno, vigilacibus excita curis: 
Sed videt ingratos, intabescitque videndo 

| Successus hominum : carpitque et carpitur una 

Suppliciumque suum est.” 


But who can marvel if this miserable species of passion, 
which is stirred even in the prosperous by the achievements, 
the success, the good fortune of a comrade, finds encourage- 
“ment amid the hard circumstances of the poor? From their 
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narrow and squalid homes ‘they go abroad to gaze on the 
mansions of the great and wealthy ; at their scanty meals the 
discuss the splendid banquets which can command every luxury 
but appetite ; as they pursue their daily toil, they see around 
them men of their own race and age to whom life is made so 
easy as to become little less than a protracted weariness. Of 
those unchanging laws which will always create great 
inequalities in the circumstances of human lives they know 
little or nothing. Why should things be thus? Why should 
there be these immense contrasts, this unaccountable caprice— 
for such it must seem—in the distribution of life’s prizes and 
blessings? These are questions which foree themselves 
naturally enough into a poor man’s mind; and the bitter 
thoughts which they breed lead him from time to time to take 
part in deeds of violence and blood. The outrage in a foreign’ 
capital last Sunday afternoon, which sent a thrill of pain and 
fear through the civilized world, was the product of social 
theories created by the passion that finds a ready stimulus in~ 
the circumstances of the poor. A writer who has lately 
sketched with vivid power some of the approaches to the first 
French Revolution, has analyzed generally with a master hand 
the explosive forces by which was shattered a social fabrie 
that had lasted already for a thousand years.2 But he has 
apparently failed to point out how intimately the moral 
degradation of the men who trampled the old monarchy in the 
dust of Paris was due to the pent-up energy of a hidden passion, 
capable almost beyond any other of brutalizing the human soul. 

Poverty of course is and means a great deal more than has 
thus been stated. But at least let us bear in mind that it 
involves, very commonly, the exhaustion of life by mechanical 
work, the degradation of character in the home and in the 
usual expedients to escape from it, and the loss of self-respect, 
and of all that that loss implies, thr ough a continued, unappeased, 
ever-increasing envy of the lot of others. Not that poverty has 
not produced its heroes, who have vanquished its disadvantages 
with stern determination. We have here to consider, not the 
splendid exceptions, but the average result. And that result 
may, within limits, be counteracted by wise philanthropy and 
by wise laws. When a sufficient number of regular holidays 
are secured by law, as in bygone ages the Church did secure 
them by her festivals for the working poor ; when the hours 


1 The second attempt to assassinate the Emperor of Germany, made by 
Dr. Nobeling, on Sunday, June 2, 1878. 2M. Taine. 
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daily labour are kept within reasonable limits ; when homes 
ve been provided for the people on any considerable scale in 
which the first conditions of healthy living shall be insisted 
on; when it shall have been made fairly possible for every 
poor man so to better his condition by work as to escape from 

erty into comfort ; and when education shall have done all 
that may be done towards furthering this result, legislation 
and philanthropy will have achieved what may be fairly 
required of them. Useful knowledge, practical kindness, and 
beneficent laws,—these are not the Gospel; but, like philo- 
sophy, they are, or may be, its handmaids. They may make 
its task smooth and grateful; they may associate themselves 
with its victories, or they may prepare its way. 

But for more important results a higher force is needed : 
nothing less than the Christian faith itself. The faith of 
Christ reverses the disadvantages of poverty with decisive 
force. It acts upon poverty not from without, but from 
within; it begins not with legislation, but with hearts and 
minds ; not with circumstances, but with convictions. When 
this faith is received, it forthwith transfigures the idea of 
labour: labour is no longer deemed a curse, but a discipline ; 
work of all kinds is sensibly ennobled by being done with and 
for Jesus Christ; and by this association it acquires the 
character of a kind of worship. When this faith is received, 
it sweetens, consecrates, elevates the affections of the husband, 
of the father, of the child; it sets the physical difficulties of 
a pauper household at defiance by referring them to the 
Holy Home of Nazareth; or it lifts the whole conception 
of human relationships into an atmosphere where the risks 
to which they are ordinarily exposed have ceased to exist. 
When this faith is embraced it changes the estimate of dif- 
ferent conditions in life ; the first become last, and the last 
oa The old pagan feeling was that wealth meant character ; 

at— 


“Quantum quisque sua nummorun servat in arca 
Tantum habet et fidei,” 


and that poverty was fatal even to human dignity— 


“Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.” 


But Christian faith knows that wealth means responsibility, 
and that responsibility may come to mean only heavy arrears 
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of sin ; and it knows too His Blessed Name Who worked ag 

the Carpenter’s Son in the shop at Nazareth, and Who she 

upon the condition and nature which He made His own 

glories which belong to the Infinite and the Everlasting 

eid thus, indeed, it has come to pass in Christendom that 

the heirs of wealth and station have of their freewill sought 

lifelong companionship with the ignoble and the poor ; and 

that the poet’s words have had a practical meaning of which 
he little dreamt— 

“ Plerumque grate divitibus vices ; 
Mundeque parvo sub lare pauperum 
Coen, sine aulzis et ostro, 
Sollicitam explicuere frontem.” 


Il. 


From what has been said it will have been inferred that the 
work of preaching the Gospel to the poor is very far from 
being either commonplace or easy ; let us briefly notice two 
mistakes which have been made in undertaking it. 

It has failed sometimes from a lack of sympathy with the 
mental condition and habits of the poor. 

An educated man looks at his religion, not merely as a rule 
of thought and life, but as a theory or doctrine about the 
Unseen, about the universe, about human nature. His mind 
is constantly playing about it, examining its contents, adjust- 
ing it with other departments of thought or knowledge, or, as 
we should say, treating it philosophically. There are more 
ways than one of doing this, as men conceive themselves to 
be below truth or above it; the early Gnosties illustrate one 
method, the Alexandrian fathers another. But between faith 
and this active intellectual interest in its subject-matter there 
is no necessary misunderstanding ; on the contrary, an interest 
of this kind is inevitable in every educated and thoughtful 
Christian. He surveys his creed philosophically, without im- 
pairing its authority in thought and life; and the fact that the 
Christian faith lends itself to this intellectual treatment helps — 
to recommend it to each generation of cultivated men. 

But it is not this way of approaching or exhibiting 
Christianity which wins the poor. In the questions which 
are debated between Revelation and particular schools of eriti- 
cism, or mental or physical science, the poor have generally — 
no part. They are not sensitively alive to the logical inecon- 
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sequence, or to the historical inaccuracy, or to the absence 
of due method and proportion in the exposition of truth 


which vex their lettered brethren. For them the whole re- 


gion of abstract thought and language, which is so natural 
and so welcome to cultivated men when dealing with sacred 


subjects, does not even exist. If religion is to reach them, 


its object must be presented as concrete and personal; so 
presented as to give the largest amount of satisfaction to the 
spirit which is compatible with the smallest demands upon the 
understanding. The poor need religion, not as additional 


‘material for speculative enterprise, but as a friend who can 


help them along the road of life, and through the great change 
beyond it. For them life is always real. Its hopes, its mis- 
givings, its joys, its heartaches, its catastrophes, its dim sense 
of the seriousness of being where and what we are, and of the 
possibilities before us, are quickened by poverty. The poor 
man, if religious at all, must believe in One Who is not less 
an Object of affection and obedience, than the most awful 
and sublime of intellectual truths. And therefore, in order 
to win the poor, religion must eyer study to be such as she 
was on His Lips Who spoke in parables and simple sayings, 
and Who taught all who listened as they were able to bear it.’ 

There have been times when, in their ministry to the poor, 
the Christian clergy have failed to forget the schools. And 
at these times the Church has lost the people. Such a time 
toa great extent, at least in this country, was the last century. 
It was indeed the age of Wilson and of Butler, But it was 
also the arid age in which the Church of England ceased to 
be the Church of the whole English people. If an educated 
man is to teach the good tidings which our Master brought 
from heaven to the poor, he needs a special gift, to which 
charity and imagination should each contribute. In our day 
imagination has been withdrawn from the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the poets; it has been weleomed by a high authority 
as the pioneer of even scientific venture ;* it has been bidden, 
not in vain, to reconstruct out of few and dead materials the 
once living past of history. Why should not a Christian love 
of souls enlist the services of this versatile faculty, and bid it 
enter with sympathy into the mind and life of the poor man, 
that it may lead him to acknowledge the truths which, after 
all, are best worth knowing ! 

The other mistake referred to has lain in an opposite diree- 


1 St. Juin xvi. 12. St. Mark iv. 33. * Professor ‘Tyndall. 
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tion. Men who have sympathized warmly with the menta 
difficulties of the poor have endeavoured to recommend th 
Christian faith, sometimes by making unwarranted or semi 
legendary additions to it, and sometimes by virtually muti- 
lating it. . 

No impartial student can deny that throughout its history 
the Roman Church has been the teacher of the poor. It has 
peculiarly inherited the aspirations and the anxieties of that 
troubled age when, standing on the ruins of the old empire 
Christendom found itself face to face with the task of convert- 
ing its barbarian conquerors. The difficulty of that task, 
perhaps more than any other cause, has resulted in developing 
some of the popular features of Latin Christianity. If the 
question, “ What is true?” was not forgotten by the evan- 
gelists of the seventh and eighth centuries, it was less present 
to them than the question, ‘“ What is edifying?” And this 
tendency culminated in the active efforts of those great Orders 
which played so considerable a part in Western Christendom 
during the ages preceding the Reformation. Like the first 
preachers of Christianity, they were largely sprung from, and 
were friends of, the people: the street nomenclature of our 
old English towns still reminds us that they made their home 
among the poor. But side by side with their sincere, even 
passionate devotion to the Person of our Lord, there were 
other features of their work dictated rather by an anxiety 
popularize Christianity than by a zeal for God according to 
knowledge. Hence, for example, a whole family of new 
devotions, unthought of in early ages, and often inspired by 
local or temporary enthusiasms ; hence a totally new position, 
disclaimed by scientific theology, but certainly assigned in 
popular language and thought to Mary ; hence such strange 
outgrowths of the old penitential system of the Church as the 
system of indulgences, which is in its practical aspects rather 
a commercial than a theological conception ; hence the graceful 
but baseless legends which sprang from the imagination of the 
people, and which in turn attracted it, but which, before the 
sixteenth century had dawned, were already threatening to 
bring about in Italy a rebellion of educated thought against 
the whole creed of Christendom. 

The Reformation came. It often did its work by tyrannical 
or rude hands ; and sometimes it left behind it crude exaggera- 
tions or unsightly ruins. But at least it did effect for a section 
of the Western Church one signal service: it cut away that 
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ating of legendary and wnprimitive matter which, in the 
mirse of preaching the Gospel to the poor, had partly overlaid 
e faith of the Apostles. To many a pious soul, no doubt, 
ie operation was painful ; for religious feeling, like the ivy, 
ill often fasten upon the crumbling cement as eagerly and as 
ustfully as on the rock which defies the storm. But looking 
) the intrinsic nature and to the permanent interests of 
hristianity—looking on to the ages of criticism, then looming 
a the distance, and which are now upon us—it must be felt 
hat this corrective and expurgatory action of the Reformation 


On the other hand, in later days warm-hearted men have 
ought to popularize the Gospel by methods which have 
rvolved, however unintentionally, its mutilation. The so- 
ermed Evangelical movement was, in its origin, a serious and 
10ble attempt to reawaken a sense of what was due to their 
aith in the heart of the English people. No one can read 
. William Wilberforce’s Practical View of Christianity 
thout respect for the motives which inspired that remarkable 
ork, and for the movement of which it was a typical ex- 
ression. Mr. Ww igi tie thought that Chaar? was 


; Belishimen, and that a great offort was needed to Foals its 
claims. In prosecuting this effort its pioneers were largely 
attracted by an expression of St. Paul. When St. Paul spoke 
“the simplicity that is in Christ,” ? they understood him to 
anction a very narrow estimate of the contents of the Christian 
eed that would go far to ensure its acceptance by the people. 
“The simplicity of the Gospel!” That was a phrase by 
epeating which they made their way ; and by “ the Gospel” 
they meant the doctrine of our Lord’s atoning death, the justi- 
fication of the sinner through faith in His merits, and the 
sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit. These precious 
truths are, no doubt, essential features of the good news which 
is taught in the New Testament. But they are very far indeed 
‘from being the whole of it; they are only a fragment of the 
real creed of St. Paul and St. John. Had such an account of 
“the Gospel” been exhaustive, some four chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans and two of the Epistle to the Galatians 
‘would have enabled us to dispense with the rest of the New 
‘Testament ; the disclosures of the Inner Life of God, the 
example of our Divine Saviour, the purpose and the grace of 


12 Cor. xi. 3 
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Christian morality, the nature and structure of the Chr 
Church, would have been superfluous, or even misle 
additions. To such an impoverished estimate of the Gos 


it includes too much. In truth, like the experiments of a 
opposite kind which have been noticed, it was the product 6 


the poor. 


These considerations, then, may lead us to reflect that th 
connection implied in the text between the Presence of th 
Spirit and the task of evangelizing the poor is not, after all 
so surprising. To be sympathetic yet sincere; true to the 
message which has come from heaven, yet alive to the diffi 
culties of conveying it to untutored minds and hearts; sensibh 
of the facilities which a few unauthorized additions or mutila 
tions would lend to the work in hand, yet resolved to declin 
them,—this is not easy. For such a work something highe 
is needed than natural quickness of wit or strength of will 
even His aid Who, as on this day, taught the peasants 0) 
Galilee in the upper chamber to speak as with tongues of fire 
and in languages which men of many nations could understand 
And the effort for which He thus equipped them continues 
still; and His aid, adapted to new circumstances, is preseD 
with us as it was with them. Never was that aid, never wai 
this work, more needed than in our own generation. It was 4 
saying of De Tocqueville’s that, “if the great questions of th 
beginning of this century were mainly political, those whicl 
will convulse the world at its close will be social.” Ales dy 
there is an uneasy apprehension that this prediction may be 
realized ; and as men look around them for reassurance and 
protection, they will find it nowhere save in a more sincere 
and general acceptance, on the part of all classes in society, 0 
that Divine religion which Christ has taught us. Of course 
piety, even more than charity, must begin at home. But as ¢ 
Christian patriot, what can a young man do better with his life 
than offer it to God for the work of preaching the Gospel 
the poor? Doubtless the Gospel is preached, indirectly bu 
effectively, by the example of Christian laymen, and especial 
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y the efforts which they make to improve the condition, 
my nporal and spiritual, of their poorer brethren ; and the lot of 
clergyman, living in a remote agricultural district, or in the 
ick streets of a manufacturing town, is often contrasted dis- 
lyantageously with the career of some friend who has made 
is mark in politics or in literature. But it is more than 
pubtful whether, when from another state of being we look 
ack upon this life, we shall indorse this judgment. Our brief 
nure of earthly existence is best spent in doing what we may 
yr the lasting happiness of others ; and it is a sufficient answer 
» the promptings ef natural modesty or timidity, that the 
ternal Spirit rests rpon Christ’s servants to the end of time, 
o give them the charity, the wisdom, and the courage which 
re needed by the evangelists of the poor. 


oe 


SERMON XVL 


CHRIST AND HUMAN LAW. 


Sr. JOHN xix, I0, II. 


Then saith Pilate unto Him, Speakest Thou not unto me? knowest 
not that I have power to crucify Thee, and have power to release 
Jesus answered, Thou couldest have no power at all against Me, excep 
were given thee from above: therefore he that delivered Me unto thee hat 
the greater sin. 


EVER, in the whole course of the world’s history, wer 
N the forms of justice degraded to serve a purpose whiel 
in point of moral criminality : and baseness, can compare Y 
the condemnation of Jesus of Nazareth. Never has 
administration of human law received a sanction so authorits 
tive as that which was bestowed on the tribunal of Pilate 
Jesus said unto him, “Thou couldest have no power at a 
against Me, except it were given thee from above.” Pilate 
agitated by some scruple of which he could not rid himse 
and little dreaming of the real scope of his question, had aske 
our Lord, ‘‘ Whence art Thou?” In his then frame of min 
the Roman judge would probably have regarded the fi 
answer as unintelligible or ridiculous ; while our Lord’s silence 


knowledge from minds which are, through indifference, @ 
scornfulness, or some incurable perverseness, unfitted to receiy 
it. h 


court; and in Pilate’s next question we observe the spirit ¢ 
an official, accustomed to revel in the sense of his wieldin 


‘ Preached before Mr. Justice Hannen and Mr. Justice Keating, Hi 
Majesty’s Judges of Assize, Feb, 28. 1869. 
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en a momentary resistance to the bias of his personal will. 
Speakest Thou not unto me ? knowest Thou not that 1 have 
gwer to crucify Thee, and have power to release Thee ?” 
Vithout noticing this appeal to hopes and fears natural to 
| prisoner on trial for his life, our Lord replies by pointing 
the real source of that authority, the exercise of which 
ppeared to His judge to be within the province of personal 
saprice. “Thou couldest have no power at all against Me, 
xcept it were given thee from above.” 

Now, in this passage, what is the sense of the emphatic 
it purposely indefinite word dvwHev ? ‘To refer it with Semler 
) the action of the high Sanhedrin which had actually given 
Christ into the hands of the Romans, is to make our Lord lay 
jown a very questionable proposition, namely, that He could 
not have been brought before the Roman lay tribunal unless 
the Jewish spiritual court had authorized it. To explain 
dvwHey with another modern critic? as an allusion to the higher 
power of the Roman Cesar, whose deputy and representative 
Pilate was, is to suppose that our Lord, in that supreme 
moment of His moral victory, was capable of making a petty 
criticism upon the constitution of the Roman Empire, as 
intrusting too great and too arbitrary a power to the hands of 
the local magistracy. ‘There is no undercurrent of complaint 
on this or any like score in these majestic words ; since again 
and again our Lord refers to His Father’s counsel and the 
Divine providence as determining all the circumstances of His 
leath. Who does not see in this dvwfev » profound glance at 
Pilate’s own question which his Prisoner had left unansw pret 
“Whence art Thou?”? “Thy power,” our Lord implies, “i 
from that higher world with which thy secret irrepressible pre e- 
sentiment associates Me ; ; that world of which I know and 
proclaim the secrets.” This is hinted; it is not said. Our 
Lord does not expressly say that Pilate’s power is “from 
God.” He does not even say that it is “from heaven.” He 
will not open large theological questions before a pagan court. 
He will not furnish material for blasphemy. He will not give 
that which is holy to the dogs, or cast pearls before swine. 
And yet by an expression, deliberately vague, He recognises 
the indefinite surmises, it may be the dawning convictions, of 
His judge. Pilate would have felt the force of our Lord’s 
dvobev, yet it would have raised in him no controversy ; our 
Lord would have used it just as naturally before Ceesar’s own 


' Usteri, quoted by Stier. 2 Of. Stier, Reden Jesu, in loc. 
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tribunal as before the tribunal of Casar’s deputy. The adm 
tration of Roman justice, with all its partialities, with all 
personal tyrannies and caprices, was still “from above ;” an 
this particular exercise of the Roman authority over the Div. 


The words which follow imply that Pilate’s coming use of h 
authority would be sinful, for other reasons, and as involving 


Mark the calm of the moral atmosphere which surrounds the 
Soul of Jesus. Where a strong human feeling would almost 
naturally exaggerate, Jesus will weigh scrupulously the exact 
extent of the sin of Pilate. It was less than the sin of Caiaphas 
and the Jews who had delivered Jesus into the hands of the 
Romans ; but it was a grave sin, especially because it prosti 
tuted to purposes of earthly passion the exercise of an authority 
which had a higher than earthly sanction. ‘Thou couldest 
have had no power at all against Me, except it were given 
thee from above: therefore he that delivered Me unto thee 
hath the greater sin.” 


Ate 


Our Lord’s Words then teach, first of all, that human law 
and the authority which wields it are from God. This is the 
deeper ground of His earlier precept to “render unto Caesar 
the things which are Czsar’s,” and of His own practice as 
based upon it.2. The Apostles repeat the general docetrin 
under circumstances which tested its application severely. 
Writing to Roman citizens, when Nero was on the throne, 
St. Paul bade every soul be “subject to the higher powers,” 
on the ground that “there is no power but of God,” and that 
“the powers that be are ordained of God.” * Writing to pro- 
vincials in the Proconsular Asia, on the eve, as it would seem, 
of an anticipated persecution, St. Peter bids them “ submit 
themselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake, 
whether to the emperor, as chief of the state, or to his repre 
sentatives.”4 St. Peter’s phrase xriots avOpwrivy marks the 
fact that civil government, although its original sanctions are 


dedomevov. 

St. Matt. xxii. 21. St. Mark xii. 17. St. Luke xx. 25. 

Rom. xiii. 1. 

1 St. Pet. ii. 13, drotdynte oby maon avOpwrivy Ktloer Sid Tov Kupiov, 
elre Baotrel, ws SrevexovTi, etre Hyeudoty, as 5 avtod Tewmomevats. 
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ivine, is human in its immediate origin. Here civil govern- 
ment differs from that of the Christian Church. The Apostles 
ere immediately appointed by our Lord Himself ; whereas 
civil power is derived from Him only mediately, although 
really, through the force of events, through dynastic struggles, 
pr through the will of the people. 

Tf we look to the historical influences which have actually 
snacted human codes, and which have governed their adminis- 
ration, it is at first difficult to understand the sanctity which 
thus attributed to the law and its ministers. And if, 


how far short they fall of enforcing, even within the limits 
hat must bound all attempts at such enforcement, anything 
ke an absolute morality, this difficulty is not diminished, 
Between law and equity there is, perhaps there must always 
be, a considerable interval. Between law and absolute morality 
there is at times patent contradiction. The undue proteetion 
yf class interests, the neglect of the interests of large classes ; 
the legislation which consults, chiefly and above all else, the 
profit of the legislator, whether he be king, or noble, or 
popular assembly ; the legislation which postpones moral to 
material interests, and which makes havoe of man’s highest 
zood in order to gratify his lower instincts, his passing caprice, 
his unreasoning passion ;—all this and much else appears to 
forbid enthusiasm for human law. The moral element in it is 
so mixed with alloy, that statute law must often repel a well- 
trained moral judgment. Who could feel enthusiasm for law 
as represented by Pilate? If in the case of a Roman pro- 
rincial governor it was really possible to distinguish between 


ilate the judge, and not the law, speaks to Jesus ; the judge 
whose will is independent of law, and, as it might seem, of 
evidence ; the judge who feels that his caprice, his irritation, 
his cowardice, his inertness can make law, as the case pro- 
eeds, for the prisoner before him ; the judge who can even 
exult in his sense of power over life and death, apparently 
Without being distressed by any sense of an accompanying 
‘responsibility. ‘“ Knowest Thou not that I have power to 
crucify Thee, and have power to release Thee ?” And Pilate 

s not alone in history. Even English justice is said by 
popular traditions, still current and strong in the western 
counties, to have sacrificed the impartial majesty of law to the 
tyranny of political passion when Jucye Jeffreys represented 
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her at Exeter and Taunton.’ And the question is, How ¢ 
it be said of courts which habitually administer fear, or px 
judice, or contempt, or moral indifference under the forms 
in the disguise of law, that a sanction still rests upon th 
and should be recognised in thems which has been “ given fre u 
above” ? 

The answer to this is to be found in the conditions um 
which human law is permitted to exist at all. I say 
permitted to exist ;” for the restraint which law lays sue 
sively upon each one of the individuals who submit to it woul 
be fatal to its permanence, unless there were a general ani 
instinctive conviction of its being altogether necessary. 
point of fact, and historically speaking, law is created by am 
meets a great social want. It satisfies the demand for pro. 


motive forces in the lives of those multitudes of men who a 
unchastened, undisciplined by religious influences. Thes 
exacting and powerful passions, which make the higher ele 
ments of our nature so constantly their slaves, are the incessan 
revolutionists, against which society, if it would exist, mus 
take due precautions. ‘‘ From whence come wars and fight 
ings among you? Come they not hence, even of your lu 
that war in your members ? Ye lust, and have not ; ye 
and desire to have, and cannot obtain.” Such He man’: 
nature, until its governing principle has been altogether 
changed by Christ our Lord; it is an alternation of the 
passion of desire with the twin passion of irritation, roused at 
the necessary disappointments which desire must encounter 
and hence, from time to time, the propensity to violent ont 
breaks, of individuals or of multitudes, which are fatal to thi 
security of property, of character, and of life. 

Now society cannot protect itself effectually against these 
foes, who, in varying degrees, have dealings with and a hold 
upon each of its members—these implacable foes who are evel 
ready to break it up from within—unless it is prepared fé 
recognise and to put in force at least three great moral laws 
of God whereon it is itself based. The first business of thi 
legislator is-to protect human life against violence; the second, 
to protect the due transmission of human life; the third, te 
protect the means whereby human life is supported. In othe 
words, every human code must aim at enforcing more or less 
perfectly the sixth, seventh, and eighth commandments, if it 


1 Macaulay, History of England, i. 651 (ed. 1856).  * St. James iy. 1, 2. 
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to do its work of protecting society against dissolution. 
‘he three remaining commandments of the second table of the 
Jecalogue, the law of reverence for parents, the law against 
etraction, and the law against covetousness, are indeed in a 
igh degree precious as upholding and invigorating the social 
ubric ; reverence for superiors, charity “for all men, and 
sontentedness with a man’s actual circumstances, are very 
fair guarantees in their way against indulgence in murder, 
r adultery, or theft. Of these three commandments, how- 
ever, the fifth, the ninth, and the tenth, two are, in the letter, 
more evangelical than the other three: they belong more to 
he sphere of motive, and less to that of outward acts. And 
they all provide, in the first instance, for the sanctity and 
perfection of the individual soul; they may be violated on a 
large scale, not, indeed, without much social discomfort and 
d stress, but certainly without threatening the actual disso- 
lution of society. It is not thus with the Divine precepts 
ninst murder, against adultery, against theft. These pro- 
] ibitions guard principles which are the main arches on which 
the social structure rests. Respect for human life, respect for 
the marriage tie, respect for property ;—here are principles 
rhich every legislator must keep steadily in view ; principles 
Which must be the soul of the most despotic and of the most 


annot even be trifled with, without tolerating, not merely 
the serious injury of one man and the grave criminality of 
another, but a neglect of the vital conditions under which 
alone organized human life can be maintained. Forms of 
government may vary, have varied, will vary, to the end of 
human history. But so long as men shall live together, law 
‘must in these main features be invariable. And we cannot too 
carefully bear in mind, that while the largest licence of 
political opinion is not merely consistent with the safety, but 
‘searcely other than essential to the wellbeing of society, we no 
sooner call in question by word or act the great laws to which 
reference has just now been made, than we do what we can 
towards bringing about, with all the accompanying ruin and 
distress, utter social chaos and anarchy. 

Tf, indeed, human law were a matter of infinite caprice ; if 
it were bound to no necessary truths, and bounded by no 
inexorable conditions ; to ascribe to it any heavenly sanction 
would be impossible. But tied down as it is to the particular 
work of protecting society, it must enforce the principles 
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which are practically essential to such protection. Howey 
imperfectly it may do so; however these fundamental principl 
may be misapplied, or overlaid by selfish or inefficient leg: 
lation ; they remain as the heart and core of all human lay 
while they are themselves Divine. The dream of any voluntar 


rejected, if it was ever seriously entertained, by the thought ¢ 
Europe ; whether men believe in God or not, they understan 
that the central laws which keep society together are ne 
matters of human choice, but are necessary and inevitable 
And for those who do believe in a Creator and a providence 


God’s mind and will, ay, of the very harmonies of His ow 
moral life, translated into the sphere of creaturely existence 
impressed upon that which is not less His gift and work, tha 
are human thought and human language ; impressed indelibh 
upon, indissolubly bound up with, the very being and structur 
of society. 

This, then, was the sense of our Lord’s Words to Pilate 
eruel and cowardly as was the Roman judge, he yet wielded 
a jurisdiction, he administered a code which was in a sensi 
Divine. He was not free to do his work at all upon the 
tribunal which he occupied without enforcing, amid whatevei 
grave aberrations, some of the moral laws of God. It mattere¢ 
_ not that he was presently about to condemn the absolute Purity 
Itself ; the Truth Which he would condemn Itself proclaimed 
that the very power which he would abuse in | condemning B | 
was given him from above. 


Th 


But our Lord’s Words also suggest the grave evil of a 
discord between the interests of religion and the enactment 
or action of civil law. “ He that delivered Me unto thee hatl 
the greater sin.” Pilate’s condemnation of the Just One woul 
be sinful ; but a greater sin would lie at the door of those whe 
had given Pilate occasion to try Him. It is the very sacred. 
ness of law which makes an antagonism between it and 
Religion so seriously deplorable. If law were altogether a 
thing of human device and manufacture, religious men might 
leave it, without much scruple or anxiety, to encounter the 
fate which must ultimately await it, when it is engaged it 
conflict with revealed truth. But because law itself em 
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odies primary moral truth of the highest importance ; because 
s so far derived from the same source as, and can claim like 
netions with religion herself; a discord between law and 


gion is not simply discord between the human and the 


ccm and another. 
‘Such a discord may arise when the statute-book contains 
rovisions which are at issue either with natural or revealed 


Here it is necessary to guard against a possible exaggeration, 
based upon the presumption that human law can be made to 
er the whole field of personal moral obligations. This has 
heen from time to time the dream, the aspiration, of noble 
ouls, eager to heighten the functions of law, and to give 
forcible expression to the obligations of morality ; longing for 
heir country’s sake to make civic virtue, as nearly as might 
e, a convertible term with absolute virtue, and to set the good 
man, without further doubt or inquiry, in the good citizen. It 
is to the honour of Puritanism that, in its earlier days, when 
it was morally and intellectually stronger than it is now, it 
cherished this aspiration with a self-denying fervour. And if 
he legal annals of the New England colonies provoke the in- 
dignation or the amusement of the modern historian, this should 
not prevent our doing justice to a sincere, albeit a mistaken 
effort, to identify absolutely the interests of religious morality 
with those of law. Such an effort, indeed, was only possible 
in a small community : and it has left, we may fear, the almost 
inevitable legacy of a reaction against the moral ideas which 
prompted it ; a reaction which has not yet died out. As it is, 
n the old and complex societies of modern Europe, we resign 
ourselves toa much lower idea of the possible functions of law. 
Law deals with only so much morality as it is necessary to 
enforce in order to secure the safety of society ; unlike morality, 
penetrates into the sphere of motive only incidentally ; it 
Measures and jadges of the outward and the tangible; its 
certificate of civil excellence is no certificate whatever of 
teligious excellence; it makes no pretensions to wield any 
penetrating empire over conduct and conscience, such as is 
claimed by the precepts of the Gospel, by the law of the 
hurch of Christ. 
_ But if civil law does not attempt to enforce all the obliga- 
tions of morality upon a Christian man, it may, at least, avoid 
enactments which are in conflict with the Christian conscience. 
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And if I here proceed to illustrate my meaning, it is not 
any wanton desire to provoke or to reanimate controversy ; 
in the hope that thoughtful men, who love their country ; 
their God, will give to what is indeed a grave matter the 
ful consideration. a 

If there be one point more than others stamped upon #l 
very face of our Lord’s moral teaching in the Gospels, it 
that He raised the law of marriage far above the standard 
Gentile or even of Jewish morality." Moses had allowed 
bill of divorcement ; but Christ reaffirms, without exceptio 
the original law,-“ What God hath joined together let not m 
put asunder.”* In other words, He proclaims the indissoh 
bility of the marriage tie. Alluding to the Jewish law, FT 
rules that if an unacknowledged act of fornication on the 
of the woman had preceded the contract, the apparent tie ma 
be dissolved.® I say, the apparent tie ; because in reality tl 


1 St. Matt. v. 27-32; xix. 3-9. Deut. xxiv. 1, 2 

2 St. Matt. xix. 6. 

3 Ibid. v. 32, mapexrds Adyou mopyelas; XIX. 9, et ph emt mopyel 
“Those who think,” says Déllinger, “that in His two statements abo 
marriage, given by Matthew, Christ meant thit it was dissolved or dis 
soluble by adultery on either side, are compelled (1) to maintain, that # 
word zopyeia may mean adultery, (2) to find a ground for its being use 
in a crucial passage instead of the ordinary word porxeia, (3) to maintai 
the principle, that one act of adultery on either side, ipso facto, disso 
marriage.” Now zopyela always means incontinence in the unmarri 
never incontinence in the married, or adultery. There is no ground 
making zopyeia a generic term including adultery. But supposing 
mopveia could be used for adulteriwm, why should the word be used in fy 
passages where it was essential to define accurately the one ground fe 
the dissolution of marriage? Our Lord uses the equivalent to the wor 
potxela more than once in both passages: why should He suddenl 
substitute mopyeta for it, if He only meant adultery after all? ; 

The theory that an act of adultery, co ipso, destroys marriage, so tha 
the legal pronouncement of divorce a vineulo matrimonii is only th 
natural consequence and recognition of an already accomplished fact, i 
(1) to forget that God is a party to the marriage contract, and that E 
ratifies and seals the bond. (2) It makes one sin against the lower ai 
physical side of marriage, destructive of a bond embracing the whole lif 
and all its relations, and of a spiritual fellowship entered into for 
common bringing up of Christian children. (3) Thus it degrades the 
of marriage to that of a mere unitas carnis, apart from any spiritual 
whatever. (4) Lastly, if adultery does really dissolve the bond of marri 
before God, how can he who marries a person divorced on the score 
adultery, commit adultery, as our Lord says he does commit it, by do 
so? (St. Matt. xix. 9.) He is only marrying an unmarried person, if the 
adultery has really dissolved the bond. Cf. Déllinger’s First Age of the 
Church, transl. by Mr. Oxenham, Append. 3, p. 424, 2nd ed. . 

With this compare Bishop Andrewes’ “Discourse against Secon 
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ntract was vitiated from the first; one of the contracting 
urties was deceived as to its real terms.’ Yet, even here, to 


arriage, after Sentence of Divorce with a former match, the party then 
ying, in anno 1601.” It is given in the concluding volume of his works, 
sford, 1854, pp. 106-110. Bishop Andrewes argues against the theory 
at the act of adultery dissolves the bond of marriage, on the broad 
rounds that, if this were so, (1) “the party offending could not be 
sceivedl again by the innocent to former society of life, without a new 
dlemnizing of marriage, inasmuch as the former marriage is quite dis- 
vlyed.” ‘This, as he observes, is contrary to the practice of all Christian 

urches. He observes (2) that, according to this theory, if the innocent 
jusband were to return to the duties of wedded life with a wife who had 
Hen into sin without remarriage, the husband himself “should in so 
ding commit adultery, inasmuch as he hath had the use of her that is 
ow none of his. None of his, I say, because their marriage was utterly 
issolved by the act precedent of his wife.” He further argues (3) that to 
derstand St. Matt. xix. 9 as implicitly sanctioning the theory that 
dultery does ipso facto so dissolve marriage as to allow of the remarriage 
f either of the parties during the lifetime of the other, is to put a 
emium upon the sin of the adulterer or adulteress. “If the com- 
‘itting of adultery do dissolve marriage, then maketh it the persons in 
he same case they were before they were married; and so may either, as 
vell the guilty as the innocent, marry, which is the very benetit the 
dulterer propounds to himself.” But, as he observes, “it is not our 
viour’s will to make the committing of sin gainful or beneficial to any 
ender.” Appeal is sometimes made to 1 Cor. vi. 16 as sanctioning the 
heory that adultery destroys the original unitas carnis, and forms a new 

e. It has been noticed above, that the essence of marriage lies iu the 
force of a contract taken before God, and not in the mere unitas 
s. If the latter were the case, every act of sinful intercourse would 
constitute a fresh marriage-bond. 
On the general question see further An Argument for not proceeding 
mediately to repeal the Laws which treat the Nuptial Bond as Indis- 
quble, by the Rev. John Keble, Oxford, Parker, 1857. Also, Sequel 
- Argument against immediately repealing the Laws, ete., Oxford, 
Parker, 1857. 

! Dillinger, First Age, p. 366. The Law punished with stoning a 
bride who professed to be a virgin and was not. Deut. xxii. 20, 21. 
With a people who had so strong a feeling of jealousy as the Jews about 
bride’s virginity, deceit in the matter seemed deserving of death ; and 
if the public conviction and execution ordered by the Law did not actually 
ke place—of which no example is known—it was natural and in order 
fora man who discovered such treachery to send back the woman who 
ad been disgraced and had dishonoured him to her parents, with a writ- 
ing of divorce after the Mosaic form. . . . In such cases of divorce there 
as properly no dissolving of the matrimonial bond, for every marriage 
ae under the condition recognised by the Law, that the bride 
be a maid; and deception in a point so essential to Oriental 
hetious invalidated the whole act, for in such a case the man’s consent 
could not be supposed. It was fair that the man should thus divoree a 
girl he would never have married had he known of hersin; and he showed 
forbearance in not getting her put to death. And when Christ added, for 
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marry the woman is adulterous ; for she knew the ter 
which she had bound herself. But when a contract is pe 
it is altogether beyond recall, at least before God : a separ. 
from bed and board may subsequently become necessary ; 
no suspension of the duties or enjoyments of married life ea 
cancel the indissoluble bond itself ; and therefore, much mo 
than in the Jewish case referred to, “‘whoso marrieth her tha 
is” in this sense “divorced, committeth adultery.” ? 

It is umnecessary to recite the terms of the Divorce 
which has become law this generation. Suffice it to 


court, to pronounce, not only separations for a term “of years 
or, myider certain circumstances, for life, divorcee @ mensd é 
thoro, but actual dissolution of the marriage tie, divorce 
vinculo matrimonii. Accordingly it sanctions and makes lega 
marriages (so termed) of the divorced parties, during the life- 
time of the separated wife or husband. Certainly these 


the Jews, who could only thus understand Him, this one exception, when 
divorce was allowable, His rule, that man may not sever what God has 
joined, remained wholly unaffected. God only binds those who consen 
to be bound. . It is clear how St. Mark, in a narrative designe: 
for Gentile converts, could omit what St. Matthew had said of the ex 
tional case mentioned by Christ, as something only concerning the Je 
and not affecting the general principle of the indissolubility of marria 
—See the whole passage and note on p. 366: 

1 St. Matt. v. 32, ds dav dmodcAumevny yaunon, potxatai: XIX. Q, é 
amoAcAunevny yaunoas, worxarai. See Bishop Andrewes, ubi supra. e 
terms of Rom. vii. 2, from which the vow of marriage seems to have been 
framed, show that the marriage bond is only really broken by death, an 
that though a woman “become another man’s, yet is she not become hi 
wife.” Accordingly, in 1 Cor. vii. 11, a woman of herself departing o1 
put away by her husband is commanded either to be reconciled or te 
remain unmarried. That 1 Cor. vii. 11 must be understood to refer to 
adultery, and not to other causes of separation, is argued by Bisho 
Andrewes from the fact that, ‘ were it any other cause but that whereil 
Christ hath given leave to depart or to put away, the Apostle would not 
have put it upon either, or upon one, but would simply and absolutely 
have commanded her to be reconciled, as indeed in all other cases she is 
bound to seek it, and is not less at liberty.” 

* As showing the sense of the Primitive Church, Bishop Andrewes, whi 
supra, quotes, among other authorities, Cone. Elib. Can. ix.; Cone. Miley. 
Can. xvii.: “Placuit ut secundum Evangelicam et Apostolicam disciplinam 
neque dimissus ab uxore, neque dimissa a marito alteri conjugantur. 
This was subscribed by St. Augustine and St. Optatus. St. Augustine 
says expressly that “nullius viri posterioris mulier uxor esse incipit, ns 
prioris esse desiverit. Esse autem desinet uxor prioris, si moriatur yir eju 
non si fornicetur” (De Conj. Adult. ii. 4). St. Jerome puts the case as 
strongly as possible: “ Quamdiu vivit vir, licet adulter sit, licet sodomita 
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rally impossible divorces from the marriage tie had been 
fore enacted by special Parliamentary statutes ; and Parlia- 
nt had learnt its lesson from the practical claim of the Popes, 
extend the dispensing power not merely to all ecclesiastical 
gulations, but to precepts of revealed morality. These un- 
ppy precedents, on a more restricted scale, could not justify 
© present extension of the mischief to a much larger range of 
ses ;—the contradiction between the pretension to divorce 
bsolutely, and our Lord’s plain teaching on the subject, is, to 
ny ordinary reader of the New Testament, sufficiently 
bvious. 

The evil would be grave enough, if no bad results of the 
leasure were traceable. But on this head I may refer to one 
rho was, in former years, a distinguished ornament of the 
judicial bench, and whose name is held in honour in this his 
University, and, indeed, wherever the English language is 


“The new law,” observes Sir John T. Coleridge, “ has, to 
the present time, had the advantage of being administered by 
two judges in succession of rare excellency ; men who may 
be equalled, but will scarcely ever be surpassed in their own 


the public mind of the proceedings of the court, daily cireulated 
among all ages and classes; the collusion between parties, 
sometimes defeated, but too often, no doubt, successfully 
actised ; and, above all, the fatally strong temptation which 
its open doors must offer to conjugal infidelity, . . . I do not 
believe that the eminent judges to whom I have referred, 
could we have the benefit now of their advice, would be dis- 
posed to commend the law which they have been called on 
to administer.” ? 
It may be said, that whether it be right or wrong, this 
legislation is irreversible ; that when the current flows so strong 
in the direction of laxity, we must perforce yiell to it; and 
that it were better to draw a veil over social ulcers, which 
eannot be healed, than thus to expose them. 

But, speaking to young men, many of whom in coming years 
will have opportunities of serving their country by helping to 


licet flagitiis omnibus codpertus, et ab uxore propter hee scelera derelictus, 
maritus ejus reputatur, cui alterum virum accipere non licet” (Ep. 52, ad 
Amandum, § 3). 

1! Memoir of the Rev. J. Keble, M.A, by the Right Hon. Sir J. 'T. 
Coleridge, DOL. PP: 417, 418. 
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cannot resign myself to this despairing view of our actual 
circumstances. If Christians must be jealous for the honour 
of their Lord, Englishmen must desire that in days of actual 
and anticipated change there should be the utmost possible 
harmony between ihe various moral forees which sway the 
action of their country ; that, on a subject in which law is still 
regarded by large numbers of English people as the mouthpiece 
of religion, religious principles should not be actively contra- 
dicted by statute law ; that, so far as may be, the verdicts of 
our civil courts of justice should be accepted without question 
by the most educated and sensitive conscience of the nation, as 
being, within the narrow sphere to which law necessarily re 
stricts itself, in substantial harmony with the Revealed Mind 
of the Eternal Judge. To forfeit this harmony is national 
weakness ; to rivet it is national strength. 

Another example of the. discord between law and religious 
conscience which I am deprecating may be observed in a legis- 
lative anomaly, to which, of late years, attention has been 
frequently, but not too frequently, directed. 

At the English Reformation, as is well known, the supremacy 
of the Crown in all causes ecclesiastical and civil, was, by the 
terms of the preamble of the Statute of Appeals (1533), har- 
monized with the principle, so unquestionably venerable, and. 
so necessary to the wellbeing of the Christian Church, of 
deciding spiritual causes by “the spirituality... Nor did the 
creation of the Court of Delegates, by a statute passed in the 
following year (1534), necessarily conflict with the principle of 
the Statute of Appeals: because the power to appoint the 
members of the court resided with the Crown, and the Crown 
was at least free to exercise its supremacy by appointing a 
majority of episcopal delegates, so as not to neutralize the 
principle of the earlier statute.” Such, for two hundred and 

1 24 Hen. VIII. cap. 12. ‘“ When any cause of the Law Divine hap- 
pened to come in question, or of spiritual learning, then it was declared, 
interpreted, and showed, by that part cf the said body politick, called the 
spirituality, now being ustially called the English Chureh, which always 
hath been reputed, and also found of that sort, that both for knowledge, 
integrity, and sufficiency of number, it hath been always thought, and is” 
also at this hour, sufficient and meet of itself, without the intermeddling 
of any exterior person or persons, to declare and determine all such doubts, 
and to administer all such offices and duties as to their rooms spiritual — 
doth appertain.” 

2 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 19, sec. 4. ‘*‘ And for lack of justice at or in any — 


of the Courts of the Archbishops of this realm, or in any of the King’s 
- 
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inety-eight years,’ was the law of the Church and State of 
England ; but since 1832 it has been otherwise.” In the words 
f the eminent authority to whom I have already referred, “a 
nodern statute has placed in the hands of the Judicial Committee 
xf the Privy Council, assisted by two or three of the bishops, 
selected for personal fitness as judges, but in virtue of their 
sees, the final decision of questions touching the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church. Even if the Committee were neces- 
sarily composed of Churchmen, there would be the question 
whether such matters are properly to be adjudicated on by 
laymen ; but it is well known that among its members may be 
those who are, concientiously or otherwise, not only alien from 
the Church, but opposed to it.” * 

_ The writer proceeds to point out that the Judicial Com- 
mittee has by law much more jurisdiction than is necessary 
to decide on doctrinal points collaterally arising in a particular 
cause, and only for the purposes of that cause, with a view to 
its determination. On the contrary, “the Judicial Committee 
en takes cognizance of doctrine directly, and as the point in 
issue ; it does so in the last resort; -its decision binds every 
court and even itself ; so that if it should happen to determine 
certain propositions not to be contrary to the Articles, or vice 
versa, however manifestly wrong or dangerous the decision, 
those propositions might be maintained and preached by any 


dominions, it shall be lawful to the parties grieved to appeal to the King’s 
Majesty in the King’s Court of Chancery; and that, upon every such 
appeal, a Commission shall be directed, under the Great Seal, to such 
aon as shall be named by the King’s Highness, his heirs, or successors, 
ike as in case of appeals from the Admiral’s Court, to hear and definitively 
determine such appeals, and the causes concerning the same.” 

1 It should be added that the above-named Acts were repealed by 1 & 
2 Ph. and Mary, ec. 8, in 1554, and revived by 1 Eliz. c. 1. 

* By 2 & 3 Will. IV. cap. 92, the whole jurisdiction exercised by the 
Court of Delegates over the Arcliepiscopal Courts was transferred to the 
whole Privy Council. By 3 & 4 Will. IV. cap. 41, the jurisdiction thus 
given to the whole Privy Council was transferred to a fixed Committee of 
that body. On the history of this legislation see The Civil l’ower in its 
Relations to the Church, by James Wayland Joyce, M.A., one of the 
‘Clergy-Proctors for the Diocese of Hereford; London, Rivingtons, 1869, 
“pp. 76,sqq. There seems to be sufficient evidence that the Ecclesiastical 
urisdiction was transferred to the Judicial Committee by a pure accident, 
due, according to Mr. Joyce, to “that excessive love of verbiage and nn- 
necessary amplification, which appears often to beset those to whom the 
duty of drafting Acts of Parliament is committed” (p. 79). 

3 Memoir of the Rev. J. Keble, by the Right Hon. Sir J, T, Coleridge, 


. p- 467. 
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incumbent to his flock with impunity ; and to preach proposi- 
tions logically contradictory of them might subject an incum- 
bent to prosecution and its consequences. It cannot be 
doubted,” concludes this high authority, “that this would 
practically be very much the same as making a new docetrin 
for the Church.” 

To this it may be added, that the chief author of the Act 
alluded to it in language which appears to imply, that to refer 
doctrinal cases to a court so constituted was nothing less than 
a legislative blunder. Speaking in his place in Parliament, 
the late Lord Brougham observed, that “he could not help 
feeling that the Judicial Committee of Privy Council had 
been framed without the expectation of [ecclesiastical] ques- 
tions . . . being brought before it. It was created for the 
consideration of a totally different class of cases, and he had no 
doubt that if it had been constituted with a view to such cases 
as the present [the Gorham case], some other arrangement 
would have been made.” ? 

And yet, while within the past week a measure has been 
brought before the Legislature for the reform of the eccle- 
siastical courts,’ it expressly leaves this capital anomaly 
altogether untouched. Is it too much to hope that some effort 
will be made to remedy so serious and threatening an evil ? 
Is it really impossible to harmonize the historical prerogatives — 
of the Crown, and the just susceptibilities of the guardians of 
the law, with the immemorial rules, with the governing 
principles of the Church of Jesus Christ ? 

It would be easy to dwell for no inconsiderable time upon 
the grave consequences of the present state of things to the 
best interests of religion; and those who know anything 
practically of the difficulties with which the English Chureh 
has to contend in a great many quarters at the present 
moment, know with what urgency and effect this feature of 
our actual system is pressed against her. But the question 
is one of national as well as of religious importance. The 
strength of Christian States is to be fortified and secured by 
relations more or less intimate with strong, well-ordered, and 
loyal Churches, whether they are “established” or not ; 


1 Memoir of the Rev. J. Keble, p. 468. 
2 Hansard, 3rd &., vol. exi. p. 629; quoted by Joyce, ubi supra, p. 78. 
To the same effect, the late Bishop Blomfield : ‘‘ The contingency of such 
an appeal came into no one’s mind.” See Joyce, ibid. p. 79. 
3 By the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
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because such Churches, while training souls for a higher and 
better world, can, more surely than any other agency, reinforce 

the pulses of the heart of the nation with constant and abun- 
dant and harmonious infusions of moral purpose. And when 
are Churches strong to do this? Not necessarily when they 
ean command the various influences of station, of wealth, of 
intellectual culture, of seats in the Legislature ; not necessarily 
when they are invested by the national will with temporal 
privileges, of which no serious man will think or speak lightly. 
Churches are strong when their spiritual self-respect is un- 
‘impaired ; when their deepest life is free to live in accordance 
with the provisions of that Divine eode which is its first and 
“most imperative law. And it is neither charitable nor wise to 
neglect wounds in well-instructed and sensitive consciences ; 
wounds which, if untended, will rankle and fester into deadly 
sores. The Church of God is freer to acknowledge, to uphold, 
to insist upon the Divine sanctions of the civil law, without 
suspicion of her motives in doing so, if Cesar does not touch 
the things of God ; she is better able to proclaim the mission 
which civil government has received from heaven, if Christian 
doctrine is not brought, I will not say, before Pilate, but before 
judges, upon whom high character and position will not of 
themselves confer the Apostolical power of “ sitting on thrones 
to judge the Twelve Tribes of Israel.” 


Il. 


But the subject involves, if somewhat indirectly, a con- 
sideration which may have a more immediate and general 
interest even than the foregoing. What is the responsibility 
of society at large for the particular crimes which are pub- 
lished in our courts of justice ? It was Jewish society which 
delivered the sinless Christ into the hands of Pilate. It is 
Christian society which delivers modern criminals into the 
hands of the officers of the law. 

Doubtless it is right—it is neeessary—to punish them. And 
_ yet how many a criminal may use the Words of Christ, in a 
“different yet in a most true and literal sense, when he is placed 
at the bar for judgment, after being found guilty of robbery or 
murder: “He that delivereth Me unto thee hath the greater 
sin.” “He that delivereth me!” Not the policeman who 
arrested me ; not the magistrate who committed me for trial ; 
not the witness whose evidence satisfied the j jury of my guilt ; 
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but society. That vast abstraction, that most real albeit 
complex agent, society, is the greater criminal. I am but the 
victim of its heartlessness, the fruit of its neglect, the product 
and result of its example: “ He that delivereth Me unto thee 
hath the greater sin.” 

Is this a libel, or is it the voice of truth and justice ? of 
partial truth, at any rate ? of some measure of justice? Let 
us consider. 

Many of us are familiar with a modern writer who would - 
answer this question by announcing a doctrine which prac- 
tically annihilates freewill. He maintains that full knowledge 
of the antecedents of a moral agent, and of the circumstances 
which surround him, enable you to predict unerringly how he 
will act under particular conditions ; since his action follows 
inevitably from a foregoing combination of facts, of which it is 
the natural product and issue.’ Obviously, according to this 
theory, society furnishes a very large contribution indeed 
towards individual crime. And yet, if freewill do not exist, it 
is plainly a mistake to describe any act, however horrible its 
results, as criminal. Upon that supposition a murder and an 
earthquake must have exactly the same moral significance ; 
and no more blame on the score of a social tragedy ought, in 
fairness, to be attributed to the remote influence of society 
than to the individual ruffian whose hand is red with his 
neighbour’s blood. 

But the immorality of this doctrine should not blind us to 
the element of truth which it contains, and which is recognised — 
nowhere more fully than in the Christian Seriptures. This 
truth is, that although no one man is simply what cireum- 
stances have made him ; although he is what he is primarily 
in virtue of the secret, self-controlling centre of consciousness 
and volition, which is himself, and which, by its successive 
thoughts, emotions, and resolves, has made him what he is ; 
yet society has supplied the mental atmosphere which has 
encouraged and cherished, or stunted and blighted his moral 
growth, as the case may be. Society has surrounded him with 
knowledge or with ignorance, with high moral ideals or with 
base moral ideals, with encouragements to virtue or with en- 
couragements to vice, with traditions in favour of effort and 
self-sacrifice or with traditions in favour of sloth and degrada- 

‘ Buckle, History of Civilization in England, vol. i. p. 25. “The 


individual felon only carries into effect what is a necessary consequence of 
preceding circumstances.” Cf. p. 29. 
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tion. ‘True, these traditions do not act upon him so irresistibly 
as to kill his liberty of breaking through them. But they do 
make virtue easy or difficult ; and nothing is more certain than 
that the responsibility of a moral being, in the eyes of the 
Eternal Justice, must vary in exact proportion to his oppor- 
tunities. An act of hideous idol-worship at Tyre or Sidon, or 
an act of debasing vice at Sodom or Gomorrah, implied less 
moral evil in the agent than did indifference to truth or neglect 
of opportunities in Chorazin, or Bethsaida, or Capernaum.’ 
The Jews were more guilty before God than the Gentiles, 
because “by the law is the knowledge of sin.” * 

Is this not in harmony with our own experience? When 
we are with particular persons, or surrounded with particular 
associations, it seems natural to do right, it seems almost im- 
possible to do wrong. When we are elsewhere or with others, 
we are, it may be, other men: we think and act without 
difficulty in ways which, but just now, would have seemed 
impossible. This variation would not hold good in the case of 
the extremes in the moral world ; it would be true neither of 
the very bad nor of the consistently holy. In both of these 
cases, moral habit is sufficiently fixed and strong to defy the 
pressure and solicitation of circumstance. But of the great 
mass of men it is true that their moral life depends largely 
upon the circumstances which surround them; and it is the 
great mass of men, after all, that is in question. 

Undoubtedly the wide difference of opportunities between 
man and man, class and class, country and country, age and 
age, is determined by, is a part of the good providence of God ; 
it is the visible expression of His predestinating will respect- 
ing each of His moral creatures ; and it thus brings before us 
‘one of the most mysterious features of His government of the 
world. But within this larger aspect of the case we may 
safely observe a narrower one, and confine our attention to it, 
since it is practically of the highest importance. 

If, for instance, we could trace out the whole personal 
history of any one of the prisoners who will be convicted of 
theft or of graver crimes at the forthcoming assizes, we should 
find that he has enjoyed that particular measure of opportunities 
which society, that is, the aggregate of men and women living 
at this present time in this particular part of England, has put 
before him. Whether or not he has made good use of his 
opportunities is a matter for his own conscience before God. 


’ St. Matt. xi. 21-23 St. Luke x. 13-15. ? Rom. iii. 20. 
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But whether he has had any good opportunities to make us 
of is a question for us, as members of society, still more 
ao. of the = ch of — 


eeiented and psuaaiaibe ieee in this country habitually 
deceive themselves ? We all of us talk of the duties and 
responsibilities of society. But all the while we mean by 
society an abstract entity, with the action and resolutions of 
which we have individually as little to do as with those of the 
English, or it may be of the French Government. Whereas 
the truth is, that society, or the only part of it with which we 
have any concern, is but an abstract we iy of describing a par- 
ticular relation of other people to ourselves, and of ourselves 
to other people. And if crime and poverty are upon the 
increase in England, and this side by side with an increasing 
concentration of luxury and wealth in the hands of an upper 
class, it needs no great political discernment to see in this 
condition of things the elements of grave social danger, which 
may well demand the earnest attention of the Legislature, but 
which, in the first instance, make a serious call upon ourselves © 
as individuals. 

Now every one of us may individuals act on existing crime 
in three main ways. 

First of all, we may do something to prevent it. 
chiefly by furthering the education of the poor. We may dis- 
charge this duty, either through others or by personal labour ; 
either in particular places or by supporting societies with 
larger fields of operations, whether diocesan or national.’ By 
education I mean Christian education. An education in useful 
knowledge, as it is termed, which leaves God, conscience, the 
eternal future, the Atoning Blood, the means of grace, out of 
the question, will not really do much to stay the progress of 
crime. It will make crime less brutal and stupid ; but it will 
probably deepen its moral complexion. Secular education 
only arms the brute that is in us all with new weapons of 
offence, without doing aught to tame his ferocious instincts. 
But to support Christian education is to arrest crime at the 
fountain-head ; it is to eut off the main supplies from the 
great torrent of national immorality ; it is to bring heads and~ 
hearts, while nature is yet impressible, under those blessed — 
ittuonees which make crime unwelcome, and which enlist its 
natural votaries and victims in the cause of virtue. 5 ; 


1 Prov. xxii. 6. 
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Secondly, we may do something towards repairing the 
avages of crime. ‘There is a great deal of crime which never 
falls under the hand of the law, or which, after conviction, is 
unable to recover itself. To help those who have gone wrong, 
probably through little fault of their own, to return to the 
paths of virtue, is a privilege which is offered to most men 
‘sooner or later in private life. Such opportunities occur almost 
always under circumstances which do not admit of publicity. 
In view of this portion of our responsibility towards crime, the 
support of reformatories and penitentiaries is of imperative 
obligation... To give a kindly hand to the many who long to 
rise, but who cannot rise without it; to inspire hope, the very 
soul of moral recovery, into those who are still fettered and in 
darkness, but who hear of a comrade’s return to moral light 
and liberty ; this is to do Christ’s work in the world, if any- 
thing is to do it. And to do it thus in some measure is within 
the power of every one of us. 

But, thirdly, it is by honest, unshrinking efforts at inward 
self-improvement that we can best act upon the great abyss of 
contemporary crime.” Such is the solidarity of this human 
social world, that the actions, the words, nay, the inward 
moral and mental habits of each one of us, may powerfully 
affect for good or for evil human beings whose faces we never 
saw, but who feel, through contact with others, the pulsations 
which radiate from our inward life. Our most powerful in- 
fluence upon others, be it bad or good, is that natural outcome 
of our hearts and thoughts, which proceeds from us almost 
without our knowing it ; and which penetrates into regions of 
which we have no suspicion. Especially is this true of those 
who belong, for the most part, to the higher classes ; they 
have opportunities of making contributions to the world’s 
general stock of bad example and false opinions which are not 
_ enjoyed by their poorer brethren. 

Beneath our feet a perpetual deposit of moral mischief is 
accumulating ; it is filtered through the thousand avenues of 
social contact ; it forms a subsoil which generates crime as its 
native product. We may have made more positive contribu- 
tions to that fund of evil than we think; and on this, as on 
many other matters, the discoveries of the last Great Day 
_ should be anticipated, if they are not to take us by a terrible 
surprise, 

. At any rate an assize is a plain call to earnest efforts ; to 
? Gal. vi. 1. ? St. Matt. vii. 5. St. Luke vi. 42. Rom. ii. 21-24. 


4 


If we are tempted, on reading of such and such a erimin 
any Pharisaic self-complacency, we do well to consider 
we individually, being such as we are, should have done if 
had been placed in his exact social circumstances ; if we ha 
been, perhaps, undisciplined, unrefined, uninstructed, presse 
by poverty, uncheered, unaided by friends, unsupported by 


our Lord and God. St. Augustine used to say that, but fo 
God’s grace, he should have been capable of committing anj 
crime ; and it is when we feel this sincerely, that we are mos 
likely to be really improving, and best- able to give assistance 
to others without moral loss to ourselves. 

If it is a duty to punish crime, it is a prior duty, if we can 
to save criminals. If it is permitted us to be of moral service 
however indirectly, to others, it is safe first of all to place our 
selves as penitents at the foot of the Cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with a prayer which can never be inappropriate to thi 
real circumstances. of any human soul: “Enter not inte 
judgment with Thy servant, O Lord; for in Thy sight shal 
no man living be justified.” ? 


NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 
FOREGOING SERMON (1869). 


Proressor Contncton has done me the honour of noticing so much o 
this sermon as bears upon Dr. Dollinger’s interpretation of our Lord’ 
saying about Divorce.? Professor Conington’s criticism covers mor 
ground than the argument or the notes of this sermon ; “it is, in fact 
almost a continuous commentary upon the Third Appendix to Dr 
Déllinger’s First Age of the Church. Some acknowledgment is dui 
to a writer of such Christian earnestness and academical eminence 
although in the following remarks several of the points which he ha 
raised are unavoidably unnoticed. 

Professor Conington admits that philologically Dr. Déllinger “ has 
advantage of giving a sense to mopvefa, which no one can dispute.” 

On the other hand, to say the very least, the greatest uncertainty 
must be allowed to attach to any interpretation of our Lord’s Word 


1 Ps, exliii. 2. ? Contemporary Review, May 1869, Art. i. ; 
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hich takes wopveia to mean adultery with a single paramour. 
Jéllinger proves with unanswerable force the carefully observed 
stinction between zopvefa and porxela in the New Testament and 
XX.; St. Matt. xvi. 19; St. Mark vii. 21; St. John viii. 3; a 
istinction based upon an earlier and kindred one between the 
prresponding Hebrew words. As against the view that wopvela is a 
veneric term including adultery, he observes that when more than the 
tural sense of the word is meant, either woryeia or axafapola are used 
vith it: St. Mark vii. 21; 2 Cor. xii. 21; Gal. v. 19; Eph. v. 3; Col. 
i. 5; Heb. xiii. 4. Professor Conington insists upon the éy wopvela 
duorxevOn of Ecclus. xxiii. 23, and rejects Dr. Déllinger’s explanation 
that the two words are put together for emphasis, on the score that 
this would hardly be the case if one of them was inapplicable. As 
eclesiasticus is beyond doubt an Alexandrian translation from a 
Hebrew or Aramzan original} is it not probable that this phrase 
presents an emphatic construction very common in Hebrew, in which 
the inf. abs. is placed before a finite verb of the same stem; and that 
would have been rendered literally but harshly év po:xela euoryed@n ? 
f so, it may have been deliberately varied by the translator, partly for 
the sake of euphony, and partly with the object of hinting that an act. 
which in any woman would have been at least wopyefa, was in a wife 
omething of a distinct and more serious character, namely, potxela. 
As to 1 Cor. v. 1, it is at least probable that Dollinger is right in 
understanding xopyefa to mean incest with a father’s widow. The 
rob adundevtos of 2 Cor. vii. 12, as Neander? suggests, may very well 
land for rod adiequaros ; and the Apostle would then mean that he 
did not write of the sin, considered as an act of social injustice, but 
considered as an offence against the purity of the Christian life, for 
hich he desired to show his zeal. At any rate we cannot be 
nfficiently certain that &3:cn@éyros is masculine and refers to the father 
the incestuous person, to ground thereupon a single exception in 
Cor. v. 1—and it would be no more—to the ordinary New Testament 
se of mopvela. 
_ But even if it were clear that ropvefa might, in one or two places, 
include adultery, there would surely be some risk in insisting upon this 
rare sense in the case of a practical passage of critical importance. The 
natural course is to understand the word in that which is confessedly 
its usual sense. If our Lord had said, ‘‘ Whosoever shall put away his 
ife, except for the cause of adultery, causeth her to commit adultery,” 
10 question could have been raised as to His meaning. If He meant 
pou) ela, why did He say ropveia? To reply with Professor Conington 
and others that He meant to include “ unchastity before marriage 
scovered afterwards” is hardly satisfactory, since it assumes that 
unfaithfulness after marriage would have been primarily understood to 
e the sense of the expression. To refer to the preference which a 
modern writer, treating the subject in a similar way, might feel for the 


a Reusch, Lehrbuch d. Einl. A. T. p. 140; Davidson, Old Test. iii. p. 418. 
? Quoted by Alford in loc. F 
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generic word ‘“unchastity” as compared with the particular 
“adultery,” is, as it seems to me, too hastily to attribute a mod 
sentiment to a sacred speaker in a distant age. In nothing does Hi 
Scripture differ from writings of our own day more strikingly than 
the fearless unreserve and-explicitness with which it treats of subject 
which cannot be discussed by ordinary persons without grave risk of 
doing harm to themselves and other people. 
Professor Conington would scarcely seem to have done suffici 
justice to the admitted and important consideration that St. Matth 
had Jewish converts especially in view in the selection of materials 
for his Gospel! “ The solid fact,” he says, “that St. Paul, St. Ma 
and St. Luke do not mention what St. Matthew does, is, I conceive, 
be accounted for simply by the consideration that they were concernes 
rather with the rule, which, of course, was the thing on which our Lor 
laid most stress, than with the exception.”? But is not this languag 
about the rule and the exception misleading? Is it not the case tha 
if our Lord’s Words in St. Matthew are rightly interpreted, as meanir 
that divorce a vinculo matrimonii may follow upon or is effected by 
act of adultery, we have before us in St. Matthew an altogether distin 
rule from that whichis given by the other sacred writers? “ A rule 
which does not admit an exception is a very different thing from one 
which does. A law which binds all persons, under all circumstance 
is not the same as one’ which binds only particular classes, or whic 
exempts under certain circumstances from its operation. The difference 
in such cases is one not of form, but of substance ; it makes the ru 
or the law applicable or inapplicable, according to particular cireum 
stances, and variable in its effects; and upon this applicability o 
inapplicability depends the responsibility or immunity, moral as we 
as legal, of those who are within the sphere of its authority; th 
difference being of course more marked, as well as more important, il 
the consequences of any violation of the rule or law are made severely 


enal.” 3 

i In view of this consideration, the silence of all the other writers a 
the New Testament on so vital a feature of the Christian Jaw 

marriage is unintelligible, if our Lord really meant that the marriage 
tie is dissoluble by adultery. It is not too much to say, that upon 

supposition, they present us in the Name and Words of Christ with 
totally different marriage law from that given by St. Matthew. Then 
are of course rationalistie accounts of such like differences, but they ar 
generally fatal to the authority of the New Testament altogether. 
our Lord did permit divorce on the ground of adultery, the Church 
of Cormth and Ephesus would have needed and might have expected 
to hear of it at least as soon and as fully as the Jewish Churches for 
whom the first Evangelist especially wrote. Is it not more reasonable 
as well as more reverent to believe that St. Matthew alone has preserved 


1 Cf. Alford, vol.i., Prolegomena, p. 30. Meyer, Ev. Matthaus, Einl. p. 20 
2 Cont. Rev. p. 3. i 
3 Considerations on Divorce, by a Barrister, London, 1857, pp. 5; 6. 
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ese Words of Christ, because they applied to the case of the Jews 
Jone, and in the sense suggested by Dr. Dillinger? 
‘It is impossible not to sympathize with Professor Conington’s un- 
illingness to recognise any temporary exceptions or references in a 
scourse meant for all time, such as was the Sermon on the Mount. 
jut may we then admit the Christian and Eucharistic reference (as 
distinct from the merely Jewish sacrificial one) of St. Matt. v. 23, 24? 
oice to think so: althongh Tholuck says, “ The Redeemer spoke 
jot to Christians, but to Jews: no wonder, then, if His discourses bear 
traces of being addressed to those among whom the Jewish worship 
ind ceremonial were still retained.” ! Tholuck’s remark may be pushed 
too far; but its legitimate scope would not appear to be exceeded if we 
apply it to the two clauses occurring in a single Gospel written con- 
essedly for Jews, which on any other interpretation are inconsistent 
h the law elsewhere and always stated absolutely of the indissolubility 
f marriage. 
For it cannot be too earnestly repeated that the consistent teaching 
of the New Testament is in favour of this principle. The Divine pre- 
eepts, given without any qualification by St. Mark and St. Luke ;* the 
Apostolical arguments, Rom. vii. 1-3; 1 Cor. vii. 10, 11; Eph. v. 25-33, 
ll point one way. To take the last: “ What more irreconcilable with 
livoree than the Apostolical precepts, Eph. v. 28-30? If a man can 
his own body, his own self, his own flesh ; if the Lord Jesus can 
hate and forsake His Church; then there may be divorce from the 
matriage-bond among Christians. Not else.”* Professor Conington 
believes that the German Reformed divines are right in saying that the 
reason why adultery destroys marriage is that the original wnitas carnis 
s destroyed, and a new one formed. He appeals to 1 Cor. vi. [167] 
But the question is whether the essence of marriage lies in the moral 
sontract taken before God, or in the mere unitas carnis. If the latter, 
hen every act of adultery or gross indulgence is equivalent to the 
making of a new marriage-contract,—a conclusion which even Tholuck 
$ apparently driven to accept.*_ If the former, then human unfaithful- 
ness cannot destroy that which has a Divine sanction : man’s sin cannot 
eally put asunder what God has joined. 
_ The fatal concessions to which the German Protestant divines are 
committed do not avail to bridge over the chasm which yawns between 
he legislation of their country on the subject of marriage and that 
which they still believe to be the teaching of our Divine Lord. Tholuck 
remarks, that down to the middle of the eighteenth century no grounds 
of divorce, save the two allowed by Luther and Calvin, that is to say, 
lultery and malicious desertion,’ were generally sanctioned by the 
tes of the Protestant Church, the Consistories, and the writers on 
Ecclesiastical law; although there were some exceptions at Zurich, at 
' Bergpred. in vv. 23, 24. ? St. Mark x. 2-12. St. Luke xvi. 18, 
8 Keble, An Argument for not proceeding immediately, ete., p. 42. 
* Bergpred. in St. Matt. v. 32. 
5 So limited in Luther’s work, Von Ehesachen, 1530: he had specified four 
rrounds of divorce in his Von Ehelichen Leben, 1530. Thol., Bergpred. 
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Basle, in Wurtemberg and in Prussia. With the period of “ Tlumina 
tion” there came a still laxer code. The civil courts were gene 
invested with the control of marriage affairs, as being purely ¢ 
affairs. New reasons for divorce were insisted on, such as, “um 
congeniality of disposition,” ‘irreconcilable enmity,” and the like 
“ After the middle of the eighteenth century, the influence of th 
laxity began to extend even to the law-books. Not crime mere, 
but even misfortune was considered a valid ground for divoree. 
last, the Prussian legislation, having arrived at the highest pitch o 
‘illumination,’ sanctioned divorce by mutual consent where the 
marriage was childless, thus changing it into a matter of contract an¢ 
private law.”! 

It is instructive to read Olshausen’s commentary on the passages 
in St. Matthew, as exhibiting the struggle of a sincere conscience 
vainly endeavouring to be loyal at one and the same moment to the 
teaching of Christ and to the unchristian marriage-law of Protestan 
Germany. Olshausen abandons the endeavour to observe even tha 
portion of our Lord’s teaching upon marriage which he still upholds 
And to do this the better, he projects a distinction between an ex. 
ternal and an internal Church, which, if it could be accepted, might 
help us to set aside all Christ’s moral precepts that are in any wa 
distasteful to corrnpt human nature. “The external Church,” h 
argues, “as a visible institution cannot possibly be regarded as th 
expressed ideal of the kingdom of God. It is rather the mere 
covering, in which the communion of all the faithful is enswathed, 
than the kernel in the shell. Hence the regulations of the externa 
Church cannot answer to the édeal requirements of the BaciActa; bu 
as the Church occupies the Old Testament standing-ground in th 
majority of its members, it must also order its regulations in con- 
formity to the Old Testament. As, then, in the Old Testament Go 
permitted not only divorces, but also the remarriage of the separateé 
persons, so the Church may admit modifications of our Lord’s law, as 
expressed in St. Matt. v. 31, 32. Indeed the Church must do so.” 
The “external” Church of Christ would, upon this supposition, bi 
defined as a body of professing Christians who cannot be expecte: 
to keep the moral precepts of Christ. Is it not plain that some of 
the best divines of Protestant Germany are fatally influenced by civil 
laws and a public opinion which they should improve or resist; the 
power of a corrupt human tradition blinding them to the requirements 
of the Word of God ? 

May He grant that it be not so among ourselves! 


1 Bergpredigt, in St. Matt. v. 32. * Comm. in St. Matt. v. 31. 


SERMON XVII. 


THE CURE OF LOW SPIRITS. 


PSALM xliii. 5. 


Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou disquieted within 
me? hopein God: for I shall yet praise Him, Who is the health of my 
countenance, and my God. 


WIS verse forms the thrice-repeated chorus of a psalm 
L which, in the judgment of Ewald—a very good authority 
on a point of this kind—is in respect of imagery and structure 
finer than any other in the Psalter. The forty-second and 
wrty-third psalms originally formed a single poem, consisting 
of three strophes ; and each of these strophes closed with the 
lines of the text, slightly varied. The writer of the psalm, 
whether a king, or, more probably, a Levite, is in exile. He 
is dwelling, probably not far south of Banias, on the Hermons,? 
whose spurs run along the east of the upper Jordan; among 
men of fierce habits and alien faith. That which is passing 
vithin his soul seems to him to be reflected in the natural 
seenes around him, He marks a gazelle as it climbs, panting, 


Which may have been left by the winter torrents. He is at 
ce reminded of his own unappeased longing for that Being 
Who alone can quench the thirst of the soul of man. He is 
overtaken by one of those violent storms which burst suddenly, 
avellers say, on these maquntain-sides. Presently the water- 
courses resound as with the roar of a cataract; and as the 
thunder reverberates from hill to hill, and deep seems to call 
to deep, and the Psalmist is exposed to the pitiless rain, it is 
as though all the waves and billows of God had gone over 
him.’ For the thunder and the rain do but represent the 
storm of secret sorrow which is beating on his soul; and as 


' Ps, xlii. 6. ? {hid. 9. 
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his thought turns back to bygone years, he remembers how a 
the great festivals thousands of pilgrims would gather wit 
the sacred city, and how he himself went out with th 
multitude in solemn procession and brought them into the 
house of God, with the voice of praise and thanksgiving 
among such as keep holyday.’ How can he resign himself to 
the unworthy fear that all the spiritual joy of those festiy 
days is gone for ever? How can he but pray that the Light 
and Truth of God may be sent forth to lead him home, so that 
he may spend the time that yet remains to him in thankf 
praise ?* 

Each of the strophes, among which this train of thought is 
distributed, ends with the words of the text, “ Why art tho 
so cast down, O my soul? and why art thou so disquieted 
within me ? hope thou in God: for I shall yet praise Him, 
Who is the health of my countenance, and my God.” The 
Psalmist, you will have observed, is in colloquy with himself ; 
he is at once physician and patient, adviser and advised. By 
a strong effort of imagination he detaches his life of feeling 
and experience, his depressed, disheartened self, from the 
higher, judicial, inspired self which presides at the centre of 
his being : he projects, as it were, into the sunlight this second 
self, that it may be inspected and set right. And thus, as the 
viceroy and delegate of God, he judges himself ; he observes, 
he cross-questions, he rebukes, he counsels. “ Why art thou 
so cast down, O my soul? and why art thou so disquieted 
within me?” A somewhat similar recognition of a higher 
and a lower self is observable when the Apostle, at a par 
ticular stage of his own experience, while also conceiving 
himself to represent the general experience of adult con- 
verts to the Faith of Christ, ‘sees another law in his members 
warring against the law of his mind,” and so “with the mind 
he himself serves the law of God, but with the flesh the law 
of sin.” ® 

Remark here that if Holy Scripture addresses itself to the 
darker moods of the human soul, it is in order to help us to 
master them or turn them to some good account. There are 
modern poets who throw themselves into the gloomy thoughts, 
or even into the sullen passions of men, only to give them 
more exquisite and luxurious expression ; only to prolong by 
refining that which they cannot chasten or consecrate. Not 
so the Bible. If it turns the eye upon the sadness and disquiet: 


Ps. xiii. 4; 5- ? Ibid. xiii. 2-4. § Rom. vii. 23, 25. 
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the soul, it is to bid it “hope in God,” and so rise into an 
osphere of joy and peace. There is indeed one book in 
e Bible in which this rule might at first sight seem to be 
forgotten ; and perhaps, on this account, the Book of Eccle- 
iastes is welcomed in some quarters of the modern world not 
usually well disposed towards any portion of the Sacred 
Writings. It had such attractions for Voltaire that, as is well 
known, he rendered it, with indifferent success, into. French 
verse. Heine meant to pay it a compliment when he quoted 
it as “The Song of Scepticism.” And the vigorous writer, 
who since his master’s death is understood to be the best 
representative of the Pessimist philosophy, describes this book 
as “the Breviary of the most modern Materialism.” ? 

The truth is that Holy Scripture often exposes itself to 
misunderstanding by its very condescension, just as did our 
Lord when His critics complained that He ate and drank with 
publicans and sinners. The Preacher makes a bold venture, 
for he has in view a noble aim. He wishes to convince us 
that God is the one Object worth living for ; that when living 
in the fear of God man accomplishes his highest duty and 
secures his true wellbeing. In order to show this he sets out 
on a grand tour of the world ; and if some of his observations 
could be justly isolated from the general scheme of his work, 
they might almost find their place in a philosophy of despair. 
Again and again he utters the mournful cry, “ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.” The uniformities of nature, the 
recurrence of sunrise and sunset, the perpetual running of 
the rivers towards the sea, which yet they do not fill, seem to 
him to be a gentle mockery of man’s effort to reach an object 
beyond himself—an object at once definite and lasting.” And 
the Preacher's own experiences are in harmony with this 
presentiment. He finds no solid satisfaction in his seareh 
after earthly knowledge ;* he finds no true pleasures in earthly 
joys... The wise man does but end as the fool ;° one event 
happens, apparently, to a man and to a beast :° better off than 
either the living or the dead are those who are not ‘yet born, 
and who know nothing of a world which is everywhere the 
scene of misery and failure.’ So thorough is the writer's 
sympathy with these aspects of life, that we may fancy our- 
selves listening to a Hebrew Lucretius, until at last we all at 
ouce find that our guide is ouly depreciating the visible for the 


? Cf. Delitzsch’s Evclesi sstes, Int. 2 Eccles. i. 3-8. 3 Ibid. 14-18. 
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sake of the Unseen, and the present in the interests of 
Future, and the finite that he may the better secure a home ii 
the human soul for the Infinite. Come what will, and do w 
we may, one thing, he insists, is certain : we shall be judge 
Let others give what advice they list, his concluding max 
is this, ‘“ Fear God, and keep His commandments : for this is 
the whole duty of man.” ? 

Melancholy, we all know, is not, even from a purely 
natural point of view, strictly in order. There is something 
in us which proclaims it to be an intruder on the field of 
human nature, and which prompts us to challenge it, and 
it give an account of itself. Nor is it so unwonted a visitor in 
average lives that to do this would: be a loss of time. The 
conventional cheerfulness which meets the eye is often the veil 
of a sternly repressed sadness ; and young men who have not 
reached the noonday of life have been conscious of a depression 
which is not charmed away by the boisterous merriment in 
which it is for the moment forgotten. The Psalmist’s 
question is always a very practical one for a large number of 
human beings : “ Why art thou so full of heaviness, O my soul ? 
and why art thou so disquieted within me ?” 


How would this question be answered in our day ? 


i. 


One answer to it would be sought in physical temperament. 
“With me,” many a man will say, “low spirits are constitu- 
tional; I am no more responsible for them than I am for the 
colour of my hair or the length of my arms and legs. They 
may seem to be produced by outward cireumstances or b: 
mental peculiarities ; they are really a product of the bodily 
constitution. The outer world becomes what it is to man 
consequence of the ingredients of man’s animal nature ; these 
ingredients produce sensations which our human logic, misled 
by self-love, attributes to such fanciful abstractions as soul or 
mind; and thus all around us is coloured with bright or sombre 
hues as the case may be.” According to a foreign lecturer on 
anthropology, “the melancholic temperament is due to a dis- 
proportion between the force of the emotions and the force of 
the purely voluntary movements of the body, whereby im-— 
pressions, at once vivid and numerous, come to be amassed or 

- 1 Eeeles. xi. 9; xii. 14. ? Tid. 13. 
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capitalized in the nervous system, from not being distributed 
as they arise in due order and proportion.”* The result, we 
re told, is depressed spirits ; but “ what looks like a condition 
»f mind is, in reality, merely a condition of the nervous system.” 
Upon this representation it is obvious to remark that it is 
not satisfactorily borne out by experience. As a matter of 
fact we know—every one of us must know in varying degrees 
—that what we call temperament is to a great extent under 
the control of our wills. True indeed it is that, for all of us, at 
times, “the corruptible body presseth down the soul.”* When 
we set out in life each of us is endowed by our Creator with 
certain moral predispositions, of which His unerring justice 
will surely take account when He comes to deal with each 
separate life as a moral whole, whose day of growth and pro- 
bation has at last been closed. And these predispositions may 
well have roots and sympathetic tendencies reaching into and 
diffused over our bodily frames ; so that the lecturer just now 
quoted may be perfectly accurate in his analysis of the physical 
conditions which attach to melancholy. But it is not true 
‘that what we are morally is wholly predetermined by the 
phenomena which reveal themselves to scientific anatomy ; 
“rather these phenomena are, in not a few cases, moulded, if 
‘not produced, by our moral characteristics. We may have a 
constitutional tendency to depression ; but we can give way to 
it until it sways us irresistibly, or we can check, thwart, and 
altogether overcome it by cultivating an opposite habit of mind. 
The moods of our souls are not really like our hair or the 
leaves of a plant,—things which grow up and present them- 
selves without our having anything to say to them. We can 
give them free course by indulgence ; ; we can train or we can 
quell them by self-discipline. “And to answer the Psalmist’s 
question by saying that the soul is cast down and disquieted 
in consequence of an original temperament which irresistibly 
depresses it, is to contradict ev eryday and universal experience 
of the imperial power of the will. Be sure that He Who made 
each one of us does not ask at our hands that which He has 
_ Himself made it impossible that we should give Him. For He 
has not left us to ourselves: He is ready to help us to learn 
the secret of peace and joy in the soul; and His gifts of super- 
natural grace do their work, whatever be the physical tempera- 
“ment with which He may have endowed us at the outset of 
our journey. 


' So Henle quoted by Caro, Pessimisme, p. 279. ? Wisd. ix. 15 
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TT. 


A second answer to the Psalmist’s question is furnished by a 
despairing philosophy of life. How, it has been said, can a man 
think at all, and not take a gloomy view of human existence ? 

Pessimism is in part a recoil from those extravagant pictures 
of a regenerated world in which theophilanthropy, as it was 
called, and kindred forms of opinion towards the close of the 
last century were wont to revel. But it is also intimately con- 
nected with the materialistic denial of God which has super- 
seded the pantheism of a former generation. Pantheism, which 
identifies all that exists with God, carries its optimism to the 
disregard even of what is due to truth and righteousness ; 
while atheism, in virtue of the very arguments to which it_ 
mainly makes appeal, is pessimist in its estimate of the world 
and of life. Besides this, great ideas, which Christianity pre- 
supposes, and which it authoritatively consecrates by making 
them practical forces in human conduct, have been of late 
years assailed as passionately as if they had been specifically 
Christian doctrines, and with disastrous effect upon large 
classes of minds. It is surely no light thing to be parting 
with convictions which, in more or less perfect forms, have 
braced the noblest men for the battle of life ever since the 
dawn of civilization. Belief in a future state, for which this 
life is an education, to be achieved through resistance to 
obstacles and by endurance of pain, is now treated as the 
creation of man’s enterprising vanity. Conscience is pro- 
nounced to be a conglomerate of consecrated prejudices. Duty 
is clung to, even earnestly, by writers who have parted with 
immor tality and with God, in the hope that duty may furnish 
an object in life sufficiently ideal to dignify it when it is 
deprived of any superhuman sanctions ; and yet even duty is 
said to be a-merely relative conception, or to be a formula 
devised with the object of inducing the individual to make the - 
efforts and sacrifices which the good of the species requires at 
his hands. 

When, so to speak, the ground has been thus cleared of 
moral ideas previously in possession, it is natural for a 
philosophy to arise which shall endeavour to make out a case 
against the worth of life. In his work on ‘The World as — 
Will and Representation ”* Schopenhauer attempts this, by a 


1 Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, Leipzig. 
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theory of the universe as the product of a blind foree which he 
calls will. Will, he says, is always endeavouring to assert 
itself in the shape of life. Will has been doing this, we learn, 
from all eternity ; it has been urging the possible to become 
eal, and then constantly giving a higher and higher form to 
the “reality. After expressing ‘itself in inor ganic nature, will 
issues in the vegetable and the animal kingdoms ; and when 
at last it succeeds in evolving man, it has ‘attained the stage 
of consciousness. Life is thus always and essentially will ; 
life is the effort or will to live. But, according to Schopenhauer, 
will is never dissociated from pain ; and thus life is an evil, 
and its misery is proportionate to the degree of its development. 
The highest life involves the greatest suffering. In the animal 
the evil of life is felt, but not recognised ; but it is man’s 
prerogative misfortune to know that the exercise of will is 
effort, and that all effort is pain. Man understands that to 
live is to will, and that to will is to suffer ; and thus individual 
human life is but a prolonged and painful struggle to assert 
existence, with the full perception of its intrinsic misery and 
the recognised certainty of being conquered at last. 

It will have already occurred to you that this identification 
of will with pain is not in accord with experience. Even if 
life may with a qualified propriety be described as effort, it 
does not follow that effort is always pain. Not seldom effort 
is its own satisfaction and joy—a joy which is sometimes 
positively enhanced by the obstacles which it encounters. 
Perhaps the very purest joys in human life are inseparable 
from effort, pursued in spite of obstacles and at length 
surmounting them: effort which extracts truth from w hat is 
dark, or beauty and order from what is hideous and confused ; 
effort which is, perchance, at first painful, but which, ere it has 
ended, is in possession of a joy which more than obliterates 
the sense of pain; effort which does thus exhilarate, because 
we feel that it purifies and ennobles us, that it saves us from 
sinking down under the material weight of nature, that it 
rescues us from the empire of sense and the importunities of 
passion, that it enables us to bear our burden, whatever it be, 
when time hangs heavily and our hearts are low. If there 
was nothing else to be said of the philosophy before us, this 
would have to be said about it ;—that its central and most 
characteristic position, which identifies effort unreservedly 
with pain, is a libel upon human nature ; since man finds an 
exquisite satisfaction in fashioning something beyond himself, 
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in mastering the difficulties which oppose him, in gain’ 
more vivid sense of his personal existence in the very energy 
of his struggle, and in conquering some little corner of natu 
or thought, however precariously, “ that he may joy as with the 
joy of harvest, and as men rejoice when they divide the spoil.” 
Life, then, is so miserable and worthless, according 
Schopenhauer, because life is will, and will is effort, and effo: 
is pain. But Schopenhauer is haunted by the idea of will as 
a malignant power which fills all living creatures, and speciall; 
man, with mischievous illusions. Everything in human natu 
which aggrandizes, or protects, or regulates life, from the 
lowest forms of instinct to the highest affirmations of con- 
science, is regarded by this singular philosopher as the produe: 
of a hostile influence, which deceives that it may torture us, by 
ensuring or extending our share in the weird misery 
existences It is strange, as has been well said, ] 
Schopenhauer does not suspect the value of his supposed 
discovery. If, indeed, some subtle influence has sueceeded in 
bewitching man for these many thousands of years, why 
should it at last allow itself to be thus detected by a solitary 
thinker when it must have at its disposal so many means for 
perpetuating an illusion which has lasted so long? Is it not 
reasonable if, with a brilliant critic, we regard the discovery of 
the presumed illusion as more illusory than the illusion itself? — 
Certainly it rhust be granted that the theory before us does 
not shrink from conclusions which logically belong to it. Even — 
intellectual progress is deplored on the strictly consistent 
ground that it involves an increased capacity for pain. 
Stupidity has the advantage of genius, and animal of human — 
nature ; while the really happy moments of existence are those 
which we pass in sleep, provided only that sleep be deep 
enough to exclude dreams, in which an approach to the 
exercise of will is possible. No doubt it is true that a higher 
intelligence, enhancing the range of life in all directions, does 
involve a higher capacity for pain ; and this consideration may 
enable Christians distantly to understand what must have been — 
the bodily, and still more the mental Agony of our Divine 
Lord Jesus Christ in His Passion. But if pain goes hand in 
1 See the interesting article by M. Challemel Lacour, “Un Boud- 
dhiste contemporain,” Revue des Deua-Mondes, 15 Mars, 1870. 
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nd with heightening intelligence, intelligence has at its 
command pleasures which outweigh the augmentation of pain. 
Thought, which is the source of so much suffering, is also the 
source of the purest and most exquisite enjoyment ; and, as a 
mere matter of calculation, the debt of suffering which a highly 
sensitive mind like St. Augustine’s or Galileo’s pays for its 
existence is more than cancelled by the pure enthusiasm which 
is experienced in fresh mental contact with previously unknown 
or uncontemplated truth. Still pessimism is simply consistent 
in teaching men to regret that they are not animals; and it 
does not shrink from going a step beyond. If life is on the 
whole necessarily wretched, for the reasons which have been 
referred to, it were surely better that life should cease. 
Accordingly Schopenhauer praises celibacy, not on the ground 
which St. Paul urges on the Corinthians, that it enables men 
to “attend upon the Lord without distraction,” * but because 
each unwedded life is, in his eyes, a step towards an end which 
true philosophy must desire—the extinction of the human race.’ 
And other and far graver practical inferences too naturally 
follow—inferences as to which charity and reverence would 
alike suggest silence, at least here and now. 

Certainly, since the death of its projector, this singular fabric 
of speculation, or parts of it, has been modified or discredited, 
and indeed by some of its prominent adherents. The wisdom 
of all philosophies which would dethrone or supersede God is 
to keep rigidly to negative statements ; when once they ven- 
ture to advance a positive doctrine as to the origin or nature 
of the universe or of life, they are in a fair way to get into 
difficulties, and, if experience may be trusted, these difficulties 
will certainly be pointed out without the intervention of 
Christian apologists. Indeed, as we Christians look on, we 
are reminded of the boy on the sea-sands in the Iliad ;— 


as bre Tis Yauabov mais &yxi Oadracons, 
bor’ éxel ody money Gbippara vnmenowy, 
& abtis Euvéxeve rooly Kai xepoly abvpwr. 


And yet it would be a great mistake to suppose that a theory 
which some few years since fascinated large classes in educated 
Germany has as yet been forgotten, or that it has had no 
influence on English thought. In its original form, indeed, it 


1 y Cor. vii. 35. 2 Revue des Deux-Mondes, ubi supra. 
* Even Hartmann rejects Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the purely nega- 
tive character of pleasure. 
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is as little likely to command wide sympathy in England as i 
the Indian doctrine which it virtually recommends. But tl 
educated world of Europe is too much of a unity for a 


tells the voyager across the Atlantic of a distant hurricane, 
whose violence indeed he has escaped, but which still costs 
him a full measure of inconvenience. A sullen discontent with 
the general conditions of existence is not the less influential be- 
cause the genius of a practical people does not care to deco- 
rate it with the formal completeness of a paradoxical theory ; 
rather among us it is like the undertone of sadness whieh 
lay in weird mockery beneath the bright surface of the old 
Greek life, and its reappearance is marked by the very symp- 
toms which before accompanied it at the date of the Renais- 
sance. Both in Germany and England the increase of suicide 
in the educated classes has of late years been unhappily 
notorious ; and while this deplorable fact may be partly ex-_ 
plained by reference to other causes, it can scarcely be doubted 
that dissatisfaction with the conditions of an existence from 
which God is presumed to have been banished by modern 
speculation, is the most powerful agency. Yes, brethren, 
depend on it, it is the thought of a Just and Merciful God, and 
all that that thought implies, wliich makes life tolerable if we 
allow ourselves to think what life is. If the souls of men in 
our day are often cast down and their hearts disquieted ; if a 
nightmare such as I have referred to, giving itself the airs of a 
philosophy, is not without influence, subtle but strong, upon a 
practical and instructed generation like our own, it is because 
He has been lost sight of, or put out of sight, in Whom we live 
and move and have our being ; He Who has indeed given us 
life, not because He needed us, but out of His own abounding 
goodness ; He in Whose service alone we can hope to find the 
secret of our happiness and peace ; He Whom Christians know 
and love as a Father through union with His Son Jesus Christ. 
To live beneath the smile of our Father in heaven is to 
understand both the worth of life and the worth of theories 
which disparage it, 
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Ill. 


But the answers to the Psalmist’s question which are more 
commonly and truly given are independent of the peculiarities 
temperament and of the eccentricities of thought. 

There is, first of all, temporal misfortune. The troubles of 
life do weigh the soul down. The years as they pass bring 
shocks and heartaches ; and these do not leave us as we were. 
First this, then that object, which we had hoped to compass, 
is seen to be beyond our reach. First this and then that friend 
of our youth and manhood, or it may be a wife or a son, 
‘disappears from view, and goes on his way to the last account. 
There are warnings too which we cannot mistake that for us 
who remain the time is short, and that already we carry about 
in ourselves the presentiment of what is coming. Young men 
do not feel this, but they will not have long to wait before 
they do. It were needless to speak of trials of exceptional 
severity ; of the misconduct of those who are nearest and 
dearest, of the cruel injustice of trusted friends, of the mental 
anguish which in sensitive natures may be worse, far worse, 
than death. 

Trouble is no new visitant; it has waited on human life 
throughout the centuries. That man is born to it, as the 
sparks fly upwards, is not the judgment of yesterday. And 
it does depress and disturb the sonl. So it was with the 
patriarch when he believed that a wild beast had rent his son 
in pieces ; so it was with Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, when 
she kept watch by night and by day over the mangled bodies 
of her children ; so it was with Hezekiah in his sickness, when 
death seemed near at hand, and he turned his face to the wall 
and wept sore; so it was with the captives in Babylon when 
they sat down by the waters and remembered Sion. Sorrow 
is but a phrase until we have known it as an experience ; and 
when it does come, the mass of men give way to it and are for 
the time overcome by it. 

There have been philosophers, no doubt, who in this and 
other matters have tried to reason nature out of nature’s 
ways, and have succeeded in violently dislodging her for a 
while from the human soul, even though at last she has come 
back with a bound to reassert her ancient instincts: And 
treatises have been written on virtues achieved by the practical 
extinction of feeling ; treatises which the world still reads for 
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the beauty of their language, or from respect for the charae 
of their authors. Nor may we forget some’ great and noble 
men, appearing from time to time in the old heathen ages, wh 
have displayed the courage which does not shrink from sorrow 
and which yet is not overcome by it. 

But the rule is that trouble does crush man, unless man can 
lay strong hold on One Who altogether transcends human life 
and its vicissitudes. Trouble is indeed His messenger ; it 
an invitation to make friends with Him: it robs life of i 
radiance and its vigour, while, stripping it of its tinsel and 
unreality, it leaves man face to face with the weakness, the 
nothingness of the unassisted soul. And surely its work, 
being thus a proclamation of naked truth, is also a work of 
true mercy ; so that “‘ whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth,” 
and “if ye he without chastisement, whereas all are partakers, 
then are ye bastards, and not sons.’ 

There was lately one among us, = bearer of a great name, 
and who has been suddenly withdrawn, in whom this law was 
conspicuously illustrated. To him trouble came early, and in 
such fashion and such force that most men would have sunk 
under it, or at any rate would have persuaded themselves that 
it more than justified a life of despairing apathy. . He too was — 
keenly alive to what he might have been, to what he was, to 
what others were, who, being his contemporaries and his in- 
feriors, passed before him in the race of life ; but he never was 
heard to wish that God’s will respecting him had not been 
what it really was. If he could not hold much converse with 
living men, he could and did converse much with God, and 
with the great minds of other days in books. He has left 
behind him work to which scholars only ean do justice ; work 
which will outlive much of which the world hears and talks 
more ; work which was done, as from first to last his life was 
lived, in the hope of no human reward, but as an expression of 
that tranquil confidence in God which made existence not 
merely tolerable, but bright and thankful. As he passes from - 
our sight and we follow him with our prayers and hopes, we 
understand how life may be enriched by trouble ; how the 
house of mourning may be better than the house of feasting ; 
nay, why, when the Immaculate Himself deigned to come 
among us, He was yet made perfect through suffering,’ though 

1 Heb. xii. 6, 8. 


? Philip Edward Pusey died at Christ Church, January 14, 1880, aged 
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fter a manner and measure that sinners may not comprehend. 
he sun, as he dips beneath the ocean in a cloudless sky, 
isplays a splendour with which nothing else in nature can 
compare ; and yet in our eyes his glory is fairer and more 
persuasive when he sinks amid clouds which he bathes through 
and through with rays of fire,—clouds which linger over his 
sting-place, like the tragic memories of a human life, in 
pathetic and fading beauty, to tell us what he was and is 
whom we no longer see. 

More depressing still is spiritual trouble, such as some of 
the best Christians have known, when God’s face is hidden 
from the soul ; when there seems to be no light in the under= 
standing, no warmth in the heart, no vigour in the will ; when 
the habit of prayer is maintained, if it is still maintained, as a 
mechanical effort ; when religious language is still used, but 
as a talisman which has lost its force ; when everything seems 
hollow, unreal, cold, and dead. “Thou didst turn Thy face 
from me, and I was troubled.” It may be penal, this oyer- 
clouding of the heavens ; it may be that the service of God 
in bygone times has been tainted by a subtle penetrating 
selfishness, and that prayer and duty have been valued more 
for the pleasure they yielded to the servant than for the sake 
of that Lord Who is their rightful Object. To teach men to 
serve Him for His own Sake He may well make His service 
for a while dreary and unattractive; the exile beyond the 
Jordan may be’surer of his motives than the Levite rejoicing 
in the temple courts. But such a visitation may also have a 
_yery different meaning ; we remember Who it was that, as He 

hung dying upon the Cross, made those ancient words His 
gen “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me pa 

The temptations of a time of trouble are obvious. Many a 
_— will say to himself that his religion was but a passing 

phase of feeling, and that it has worn itself out ; that the 
illusion has had its day, and that he now sees through it in 

the light of experience. And yet what is this but to mistake 
an act of Divine discipline for a collapse of truth ? ‘* Why art 
thou cast down, O my soul? O put thy trust in God.” Cling 
to His hand, though He lead thee through the darkness. Say 

with an old servant of His, “ Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.”* Give up nothing that has bound thee to Him 
or that has done Him service in former years, though for the 
time jt be reft of comfort, or even of meaning, Who would 
; 1 Ps, xxii, 1. 2 Job xiii. 15. 
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frost ? Depend on it, in His good time He will not fail 
the longest night is followed by the dawn; He “will bring 
thee forth to the light, and thine eyes shall behold His 
Righteousness.” * 

Lastly, there is the sense of unforgiven sin. Much more 
reasonably than temporal misfortune or spiritual discourage 
ment may this depress us. To know that we are parted fror 


by acts or states of mind which He must condemn, is most 
assuredly to be cast down and disquieted if we think at al 
Sin is the true, the deepest secret of the gloom of the sou 
Most of us know something of the subtle temptation to make 
moral disease respectable or interesting by representing it 
ourselves or to others as constitutional temperament or as 
intellectual difficulty ; some of us, perhaps, can drown the 
laintive murmur that is heard within by such boisterous 
deities as may last while health and strength permit, till at 
last a wail of agony, that sounds in every recess of the soul, 
recalls tous our real condition. In any ease the words still 
hold good, that ‘while I held my tongue my bones consumed 
away through my daily complaining ; for Thy hand is heavy 
upon me day and night.” * And only when we have learned 
to say, “ Try me, O Lord, and seek the ground of my heart ; 
prove me, and examine my thoughts ; look well if there be 
any way of wickedness in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
_lasting,” * are we entering on the course which will lift up and 
calm the soul. If indeed it could be otherwise, so that sim 
were compatible with true and lasting joy and peace, the 
Maker of this world would not be the Perfect Moral Being 
that Ie is, but rather some evil workman, such as was con 
ceived of old by Manichewan or Gnostic fancy ; and religion, 
instead of being the friend and patroness of morality, would be 
its worst foe. And yet when this is understood “ Hope in the 
Lord” is still the counsel of the truest wisdom. If He is the 
Judge, He is also the Physician ; if He is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity, yet He is not willing that any should perish. 
“If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us; but if we confess our sins, He is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness.” * For there is “a fountain opened for sin and 


1 Micah vii. 9. 2Ps;Xxxil. 3,4. 3 Thid. exxxix. 23, 24. 
‘ tr St. John i. 8, 9. 
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neleanness,’” ? and “the Blood of Jesus Christ His Son 


h us from all sin.” * 


ere are many secrets that are worth knowing, but none 
can better deserve our attention than the secret of the 


and joy of the soul. And there are many solemn words 
reveal to us, in a sincere use of them, some features of 
real condition, But nothing, perhaps, tells us more truly 
t and where we are than our power or our difficulty of 
x, with perfect deliberation, these words of the General 
nksgiving, ‘‘ We bless Thee for our creation, preservation, 
all the blessings of this life ; but above all for Thine 
mable love in the redemption of the world through our 
ord Jesus Christ, for the means of grace, and for the hope of 
ol 
aa ! Zech. xiii. 1. 21 St. John i. 7. 


SERMON XVIIL 


THE SIGHT OF THE INVISIBLE. 


Hes, xi. 27. 
He endured, as seeing Him Who ts cnvisible. 


more ways than one Trinity Sunday is unlike any other 

day in the Christian year ; but it is especially unlike other 
days in this, that on it we contemplate and adore Almighty 
God as He is in Himself, and apart from His relations to us 
His creatures. At other times we think of Him as in some 
way related to ourselves. The Eternal Son or Word of God © 
is taking our nature upon Him; or He is making Himself — 
known to all the races of mankind ; or He is carrying forward 
the burden of sin which we have laid on Him, that He may 
atone for it by a death of agony and shame ; or He is deliver- 
ing us from the fear of death by His own victory over it ; or 
He bears us in His Heart as He ascends beyond the stars to 
the Right Hand of the Majesty on high; or He sends down 
His own coeternal Spirit to found and organize among us men, 
by a divinely-commissioned ministry, and by life-communicating 
Sacraments, a kingdom of souls that shall last to the very end 
of time ; or we are expecting Him to come again to be our 
Judge. This is the faith of the Church of Christ. And as we 
traverse the facts which it brings before us—the Incarnation, 
the Epiphany, the Passion, the Resurrection, the Ascension, — 
the Perpetual Intercession, the Coming of the Spirit, the Last 
Judgment—we feel at every step that we have a part in it: 
we are saved, or instructed, or atoned for, or rescued, or en-— 
lightened, or invigorated, or judged, as the case may be. To- 
day it is otherwise. To-day we endeavour to forget ourselves, 
and to give thanks to God for His great glory. We adore 
Him as transcending all space and time; as He was before 
creation, and in utter independence of it; as He will be, 
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beyond the utmost limits of duration which thought can strain 
to conceive ; as He was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be, in His self-sustained, awful, inaccessible Life. Left 
‘to ourselves, we could of course have known nothing about 
the inner Life of such a Being as God. But, such is His 
condescension, that, even in the act of helping us, He has 
partly drawn aside the veil which shrouded what else must 
have been utterly impenetrable, and has “ given unto us, 
His servants, grace to acknowledge the glory of the Eternal 
Trinity, and in the power of the Divine Majesty to worship 
the Unity.” ; 

And thus we may distinguish in the abysses of the Un- 
ereated Life Three Subsistences Whom the poverty of language 
for these high duties apparently forces us to name Persons— 
the Eternal Fount of Deity, the Eternal Thought or Reflec- 
tion of Deity, the Eternal Bond of Love between the Fountain 
and the Thought. They are not three several aspects of God’s 
relations to us; They are the bases of these relations. So 
that to-day we contemplate and adore what is indeed the 
highest truth for its own sake, because it is what it is, because 
He Whose substance it is, has.enabled us todo so. “ With 
angels and archangels, and with all the company of heaven, we 
laud and magnify Thy glorious Name, evermore praising Thee, 
and saying, Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

The first purpose, then, of Trinity Sunday is the disinterested 
contemplation and worship of the Life of the Infinite Being, as 
Ile has been pleased to reveal it to us men. But the day has 
another object, which goes some way towards obliterating the 
distinction which has been just insisted on; it reminds us of 
the moral value of keeping the soul’s eye fixed throughout 
life upon the Invisible God. This value will of course vary 
with the knowledge which we possess of God's nature and 
attributes; but the passage before us, while addressed to 
Christians, refers only to such knowledge of God as was 
attainable under an earlier and very partial Revelation. Moses, 
we are told, “endured,” or persevered, “as seeing Him Who 
is invisible.” 


I. 


Moses “endured” or “ persevered. It is not especially 
endurance of suffering, though this may be implied in the 


1 


| exaprépne, 


purpose that is here attributed to Moses ; and, as it seen 
with especial reference to one passage in his life, when “- 


There are more reasons than one against referring this flight 
from Egypt to the Exodus. To do so makes the writer of 
the Epistle set aside the chronological sequence of events in 
the life of Moses without any assignable ground ; it violates 
the Biblical usage, which in reference to the Exodus always 
associates Moses with Israel, by thus making Moses alone’ 
conspicuous ; and it contravenes the historical fact that the 
last departure of Moses from Egypt was undertaken, at least 
originally, not against the will of the reigning Pharaoh, but at 
his earnest desire. It is more natural, therefore, to understand 
the passage as referring to the earlier flight to Midian ; and 
this notwithstanding the statement of the Book of Exodus, 
which does attribute to Moses fear of discovery after slaying 
the Egyptian.’ The apparent contradiction is to be explained 
by saying that while in the first moment of alarm Moses had 
fled from the face of Pharaoh, his fear of Pharaoh did not 
prevail to induce him to return as a suppliant for pardon to 
the Egyptian court. In Midian he was far from being out of 
danger ; the Egyptian king had a long arm, which could reach 
upon occasion much beyond the Sinaitie peninsula. Moses did 
not fear to brave the anger of the Pharaoh by his continued 
absence; he held out in this attitude of aliehation and resist- 
ance during a long term of years ; and the reason was that his 
eye was fixed on another and an unseen Monarch; he ‘endured, 
as seeing Him Who is invisible.” . 

This would seem to be the immediate historical reference ; 
but the saying is true of the career of Moses taken as a whole. 
Throughout his life Moses was, not the slave of cireumstances, 
but their master. The chisel of Michael Angelo was not false 
to history when it created the great figure whose governing 
characteristic is moral force ; and yet by natural disposition 
“the man Moses was very meek ;” he was shrinking, timid, 
irresolute. What was it that so raised him above himself ? 
What endued him with a strength that could break away from 
early and imperious | associations, and endure the trials of a 
prolonged exile, and control the passions of an ungrateful 
multitude, if it was not, as the sacred writer tells us, that “he 
persevered, as seeing Him Who is invisible ” ? 

' Delitasch, Hebriier, p. 572. 
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_ Here, brethren, we have that which is always engaging— 

e secret of a life. Such is the fascination which attaches to 
ry human life, that the impelling cause of its destiny, the 
et of its success or of its failure, can never be uninteresting. 
$ we get on in years, so Vauvenargues observes, there is 


aracter in point of attractiveness ; and in the case of each 
human character the most important matter to be ascertained 

3 its governing motive or principle. To see beyond what 
meets the eye or falls upon the ear ; to interpret language and 
tion, not from without, but from within ; to refer apparent 
inconsistencies to a common origin; to explain with the con- 
fidence of knowledge the varying decisions and impulses of a long 
eareer,—this is for most men a true pleasure. Partly perhaps, 
because it is a striking satisfaction to the love of power, which, 
as a matter of fact, most men cherish ; but partly also because 
human nature is and will always remain particularly interesting 
_ to human beings ; and anything that belongs to it, especially 
anything that satisfactorily explains it to man himself, will 
never fail to command attention. 

In the life of Moses, then, the secret which explained all 
else was his sight of the Invisible. Faith, when it is directed 
upon its object, is a keener sight. The dispositions which are 
favourable to its growth, the considerations which remove 
hostile obstacles, or which define its relations with reason and 
with experience, the vast body of apologetic and evidential 
literature, with portious of which in a place and day like this 
some of us are more or less familiar, and which justifies or 
makes easy the work faith has to do,—all this, the preparatory 
apparatus of faith, must be distinguished from faith in action. 
All this falls into the background when the soul says sincerely, 
“I believe.” For such belief is indeed a second s sight ; it is 
the operation of a new sense opened upon another and an 
invisible world: so that a creed which to unbelief or half- 
belief might seem but a grotesque accumulation of old-world 
scholasticisms, is to faith a weleome description of living 
realities already present to the inmost sense of the soul. 
Faith apprehends that which is invisible to sense. Moses did 
not merely think that the arguments for God’s existence were 
on the whole preponderating. Moses saw "God. 

This clear sight of a living Being Who did not meet the eye 
of sense is a different kind of motive from that which has often 
governed, and still does govern, the greater and lesser rulers 
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of mankind. The hopes of what is called civilization, the 
anticipated verdict of posterity, the abstract idea or sentiment 
of duty, divorced from any clear conception of a Person to | 
Whom we owe it, the collection of moral ingredients which go 
to make up self-respect,—these are very different things from 
‘seeing Him Who is invisible,” The sight of the Invisible 
means an addition to knowledge which itself is power, and 
power of a very high order, considering Who the Invisible is 
We know how frequently human suecess may be secured by 
a penetration that can recognise the activity and direction of 
agencies which are not taken into account by other men. The 
financier who can anticipate the operation of causes which 
will completely alter the complexion of the money market by 
shifting the value of existing “securities ; the general whose 
intelligence department assures him of the approach of supplies 
which will decide the fortunes of a campaign at a critical 
moment, if he can only hold his present position; the statesman 
who heeds not this or that noisy current of popular criticism, 
because he knows that hidden influences are at work which 
will befriend and justify the measures which he is taking for 
the public good ;—these are the men who sway the world, and 
they sway it because, in their degree, they see the Invisible. 
They see that which is hidden from others, and their larger out- 
look is the measure of their power. Even Balaam’s ass was 
wiser than the prophet, through seeing the Angel of the Lord 
in the way. And they who discern, beyond the narrow limits — 
of this present existence, the outline of the eternal and im- 
perishable world, and Him in Whom it centres, do alone see 
all here in its true proportions ; they hope for nothing, are — 
surprised at nothing, are sure that all will in the end be right ; 
they pass, one after another, before us, and away from us, 
endowed with the calm and majestic strength which this high 
assurance bestows on them, while their inward eye is fixed on 
the Invisible, 


iT 


Let us trace this through the three periods into which, for 
our present purpose, the life of Moses’ may well be divided. 

Moses spent his early years as a young man of good position — 
at the Egyptian court. Egypt, as we all know, was already — 


1 This division of the life of Moses was suggested to the author many — 
years since by Rey. J. Keble, ; | 
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e home of an ancient civilization, Eighteen dynasties had 
reigned before that in which occur the names of Ramses II., the 

haraoh of the Oppression, and of Mineptah IL., the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus. Two centuries and a half had passed since the 
ath of the Egyptian Alexander, Thutmes III. The country 
was covered with splendid monuments, some of which still 
attract our travellers or furnish studies for the walls of our 
museums. Art, science, national spirit, religious institutions, 
traditions of conquest, of government, of diplomacy, were 
already ancient things in Egypt; and Moses found himself, in 
virtue of circumstances which were singular in their concur- 
rence, placed at the centre, or rather almost at the summit of 
Egyptian life, with prospects before him that might well have 
satisfied the wildest ambition. He had access to everything 
from which his countrymen, a despised race of tolerated 
foreigners, were entirely excluded. Within his reach were 
sensual enjoyments of all kinds, such as a despotic court can 
always command from its dependent slaves ; intellectual plea- 
sures, which the collective wisdom and knowledge of the time 
was ready at any moment to furnish at his bidding ; a political 
career starting from a vantage-ground, such as the patronage 
of an ancient and powerful throne could alone have secured 
to him. He was also educated in “all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians ;” and the indistinct traditions which represent him 
as a proficient in mathematics, as a civil and military engineer 
of enterprise and promise, and as actually extending the in- 
fluence of Egypt, by war in Ethiopia, are probably not without 
some foundation. In an inscription of the time of Ramses IIT., 
the island or bank of Moses is still commemorated ; it suggests 
incidentally what he might have been to Egypt had he even 
remained what he was.’ 

To a man entering on life, and conscious, as Moses must 
have been conscious, of high administrative ability ; mindful 
too that his birth gave him no natural access to the advantages 
of his position, and that he had really succeeded to it under 
the terms of a domestic fiction—the prospect which thus 
offered itself n the court of the Pharaoh must have been very 
- attractive. 

But Moses knew from his early years that there was already 
abroad in the world that which was not to be found at the 
Egyptian court, and which was greater far than anything 
material or intellectual that Egypt contained. He knew of the 


1 Cf. Brugsch-bey, Egypt under the Pharaohs, ii. p. 112. 
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faith in one God the Creator. That faith was now prof 
upon Egyptian soil by the proscribed race to which he h 
belonged ; but it dated back from more ancient times, when God 
had taught it by revelation from above. The race which wai 
ennobled by professing this faith, groaned under the lash of 
the Egyptian taskmaster ; the children of the patriarchs were 
subjected to every ignominy, every oppression, every cruelty, 
while he, their kinsman and fellow-believer, could command 
all the luxuries of the palace in Zoan-Tanis. In such cireum 
stances a moral struggle in the soul of Moses was sooner or 
later inevitable. Would he persevere in loyalty to the faith 
of his fathers, or would he east his faith aside, as if it were 
some worthless speculation or childish story, and throw him 
self, heart and soul, into the full current of Egyptian thought 
and life? Moses was in the position of a young man who 
has upon his heart and conscience a higher ideal of truth and 
duty than have the people around or above him, and upon 
whose goodwill he is dependent for success in life. He must 
decide ; and whatever he decides, the decision will be moment- 
ous. He must choose between the supremacy of conscience 
on the one hand, and on the other, in the phrase of our day, 
corresponding with the environment, that is to say, acting as 
if man had no true moral freedom, and really belonged to some 
lower order or stratum of existence! Moses made his choice 
when he slew the Egyptian oppressor. This act destroyed 
understanding upon which his position at court depended : he 


He made his choicej which by a happy anachronism that i 
plies the fundamental unity of spiritual effort in all ages, the 
sacred writer calls “esteeming the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt.” He made his choice in 
deference to no philosophical or precarious abstraction. He 
was obeying One Who was clearly present to the eye of his sou: 
though his life was passed in the midst of the splendours and 
the idols of Egypt ; he saw One Whose Presence dwarfed all 
besides down to their true level of insignificance ; he perse- 
vered in his resolve as “‘ seeing Him Who is invisible.” : 

Then succeeded a second period of his life, the period of 
seclusion. 

Moses fled; the court of Egypt was suddenly exchanges 
for the rude hospitality of a wandering tribe. The Kenite 
branch of the Midianites gave him a shelter : : he married the 


1 Heb, xi. 26, 
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hter of its chief, and became his shepherd and his slave. 
ethro was not wanting in sympathy or in practical ability ; 
s influence may be traced in his son-in-law’s later provisious 
for the social and civil life of Israel. But this life in the 
wilderness was for such a man as Moses practically that of a 
solitary. He was attended occasionally by friendly barbarians 
who could not understand him. He was alone with the sheep 
he tended ; with the sand and stars of the desert ; with his 
n hopes, memories, anticipations, Surely now he can per- 
severe without effort : Egypt is no longer here with its subtle 
and sensuous allurements to apostasy ; its material splendours, 
its intellectual enjoyments, its political prospects have been 
venounced for ever. Now he is hidden privily in the Divine 
Presence from the provoking of all men, and he will learn and 
cherish the true secret of existence ; now he will persevere in 
a higher service by the constraining and preservative force of 
the cireumstances which surround him. 

Is it really so? Is solitude always safety, in the highest 
sense, to those who seek it? To John the Baptist on the 
shores of the Dead Sea, to St. Paul spending three years in 
Arabia, after his conversion, solitude was indeed, so far as we 
know, simple preparation for the work of life. But to Elijah 
in later Jewish days, as to St. Antony on the soil of Egypt in 
Christian times, solitude was the opportunity for fierce tempta- 
tion. Nay, we know that it is written of the Holiest that 
_“ He was led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted 
of the devil.”? For solitude, though it may remove us from 
the importunate presence of external influences, cannot remove 
us from contact with these two ever-active worlds which each 
of us carries about within him, the world of thought and the 
world of passion.2 Nay rather, as the outer world of society 
or of sense recedes from view, these inner worlds are wont to 
present themselves with pitiless and insurgent vehemence ; 

the deeps of thought and the deeps of feeling may be suddenly 
broken up in the absence of adequate distraction or control, 
and terrible questions may present themselves for solution 
which in a busy life had never been dreamt of. Are you sure 
that as some forty of his best years were ebbing away in a 
strange land, and his hair was whitening, and the days and 
months and years still and still passed, with no sign of coming 
opportunity for high service on behalf of Israel, that no hard 


1 St. Matt. iv. 1. 
2 Observe ScAjuarta Tis capkds Kal Tay Siavoiwy in Eph. ii. 3. 
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thoughts of God, no repinings at being apparently forgot 
no haunting doubts as to whether he and his countrymen y 
in any true sense mls of a superintending care, ever occurr 
to Moses? Ah! the desert too has its trials. Its obscure 
horizons, and the wild, destructive gusts which sweep pitilessly 
across its monotonous plains, do but portray the experience of 
a solitary spirit who might seem to be removed by the force of 
events or by heroic resolve from all contact with temptation, 
‘“‘Never less alone than when alone” is sometimes a proverb 
of tragic significance ; and a destiny may be decided no less 
cer tainly i in a cell or in a study by the unseen but unresting 
companions of the most rigorous solitude, than in the great 
thoroughfares of social or “public life, by words or acts the 
importance of which is at once and universally recognised. 

What is Moses in the desert but the man who having broken 
with the tyranny of a traditional position, finds himself face to 
face with the overwhelming perplexities of the world of 
thought ? Woe indeed to such a man if at heart he believes 
himself to be the measure of all things! Woe to him, if he 
has no clear perception of a Being outside as well as within 
him, outside the narrow frontiers of his understanding and the 
treacherous uncertainties of his will; a Being by Whose 
strength and lustre he may learn to find his way through what 
else must be the forest or the desert of despair. Such we some 
of us perhaps have known; men for whom those who knew 
them would have earnestly prayed a happier destiny ;—but 
time flies, and they are gone— 


“ Valete anima infelicissime.” 


Moses held out. For him the trials of solitary thought could — 
no more destroy the sight of the Invisible than did the material 
splendours of Egypt. The very names of his children prove 
his enduring sense of the Presence and help of God, And at 
last the hour came when his perseverance was rewarded. No 
later sanctuary, as St. Stephen taught on the eve of his 
martyrdom,’ could be more instinct with the Divine Presence 
than that before which Moses was bidden put his shoes from 
off his feet ; no words ever shaped human purpose with more 
imperative force than these, ‘‘Go unto My people, and say 
unto them; The Self-Existent hath sent me unto you.” ? 

Then came the last period of his career, the period of his 
active public life. 


' Acts vii. 31, sqq- ? Exod, iii. 14, 
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For this, in their different ways, Egypt and the desert had 
een a preparation ; but the hour of triumph had struck, and 
Moses spoke as a man who knows that he has been sent by 
Heaven. ‘The heart and will of Israel answered to the call ; 


rapid succession, culminating in the solemn passover and the 
destruction of the Egyptian host. As the strain rose— 


“Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously ; 
The horse and his rider hath He cast into the sea ”— 


Moses may well have felt, as many a public man has since 
felt, the stimulating force of a great position, when he first 
realizes its range of influence, and becomes conscious of the 
wers with which it invests him. All is still full of buoyaney 
and hope. The sense of strength has not yet been weakened 
by unwelcome friction, the prospect of continuous success has 
not yet been dimmed by encounter with formidable difficulty. 
But can this last, human life and affairs being what they are ? 
Vietory does not mean the insurance here below of a perpetual 
repose ; and Moses found, as our own great captain found in 
the years that followed Waterloo, that it is possible for those 
who have rendered conspicuous services to outlive the command 
of popular gratitude or deference. Canaan could not be reached 
at once, or without preliminary trial and effort ; and almost on 
his entrance of the desert the great leader had experience of 
the wild unreason of his countrymen. Short-sightedness, 
impatience, cowardice, ingratitude, fickleness, scorn, rebellion, 
-—these were the forces with which Moses must needs reckon ; 
he must prepare for the ery that it were better to have remained 
in Egypt: for the exaggeration of the importance of each 
physical obstacle ; for the inauguration of a vile idolatry at 
the very foot of the Mountain of Revelation ; for the vulgar 
personal ambitions which assert themselves sometimes in 
religious schism, sometimes in political disaffection: for the 
treason even of those of whose loyalty and affection there 
ought never to have been a moment’s doubt. Almost at every 
step in the desert the steps of Moses are dogged by obstacles ; 
and we cannot wonder that at times he was bowed to the earth 
beneath the burden, and seemed to be on the very verge of 
failure. And assuredly he would have failed had nothing more 
been present to him than was discerned by the eye of sense. 
Those cruel disappointments, those repeated and undeserved 
_ desertions, those insults murmured low or shouted as with the 
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insecurity and failure must inevitably have broken him dow: 
had he seen nothing beyond the sands and rocks around him 
and the sullen faces of the men whom he had undertaken t¢ 
lead. But in truth “he endured, as seeing Him Who is in- 
visible.” In that solemn and simple psalm, which is inseribed, 
** A Prayer of Moses the man of God,” we hear a great soul 
assigning their true value to the trials of time by placing them 
in the light of God’s Eternal Being :— 
“Lord, Thou hast been our refuge, 

From one generation to another. 

Before the mountains were brought forth, 

Or ever the earth or the world were made, 

Thou art God from everlasting, and world without end. 

Thou turnest man to destruction; 

Again thou sayest, Come again, ye children of men. 

For a thousand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday ; 

Seeing that is past as a watch in the night.” ! 

Not that Moses was faultless : One only Who has lived in 

human form has passed the trials of life unscathed. The day 
came when men provoked the lawgiver’s spirit so that he spake 
unadvisedly with his lips. The shadow of failure rested on 
his last hours; he was not permitted to enter the land of 
promise. But the faults of the saints do but throw into high 
relief their substantial greatness ; and Moses may be judged 
by the lasting character of his work. We gaze at his life. 
across a choeia of five-and-thirty centuries ; but at this hour 
his work is everywhere around us, and is not likely to dis- 
appear. It has been said of John Knox that, whether for 
good or for mischief, he has left upon the character of his: 
countrymen an impress unrivalled in modern times. But 
compare him with the Jewish lawgiver! There is nothing in 
the history of the world like the persistent endurance of the 
people of Israel. Without any of the qualities of an imperial 
race, and placed by providence in a region which was the 
natural battlefield of rival empires, Israel has undergone in 
succession all the trials and extremities that could annihilate a 
people : Israel has been enslaved in turn to Assyria, to Babylon, 
to Persia, to Rome ; if Israel returned from exile, it was only 
to encounter some more desolating ruin at home, when all that_ 
was cherished and sacred perished in the flames, and the plough 
passed over what seemed to be the last traces of a national life. 
Aud then the frightened fugitives went forth to wander among 


1 Ps. xe. 1-4. | 
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ll the races of mankind, to submit to ernelties and wrongs 
rhich still raise a blush on the cheek of Christendom, but to 
wr among us to-day with the physiognomy, social and 
noral, of two thousand years ago, with the old sacred books, 
e old loyalty to the one living and true God, the old expee- 
ation, though greatly weakened, of a Divine Deliverer. All 
ie conquerors of Israel have passed away as utterly as if they 
«i never been : but Israel is here, at once modern and ancient, 
nishing citizens to all the countries of the world, yet pro- 
oundly isolated ; exhibiting the modern counterparts of Daniel, 
of Nehemiah, of Esther, of Mordecai: exhibiting the old 
industry, the indomitable patience, the persistent adherence to 
n unvaried type. Certainly, as with St. Paul we Christians 
must think, Israel fatally mistook the true line of its develop- 
ment, when, nineteen centuries ago, it rejected Him Who was 
the Flower and Prime, not merely of its own, but of the human 
: yet this will not prevent us from recognising in the 
Israel of to-day an involuntary witness to the constructive 
strength of the great leader, who is not less dear to the heart 
of Christendom than to its own, 


II. 


Our generation has many claims, we cannot doubt, to dis- 
tinction ; it has breadth of knowledge and wide versatility and 
enterprise such as our fathers dreamt not of. Above all, it is 
an age of almost indiscriminate sympathy. Before this 
sympathy the old barriers erected in the names of ascertained 
truth or of ancient experience are bidden disappear ; the most 
incompatible convictions are apparently locked arm in arm for 
the strangest efforts ; creeds and opinions scarcely allow that 
they have responsibilities or frontiers : our reason, it might 
seem, has taken to feel, and our passions to think ; and we 
combine an animating sense of almost complete rupture with 
the past with visions, vast and vague, of the possibilities of the 
future. -But is it an age of strong characters’ Is its work, 
at least its constructive work, likely to be lasting ? Might it 
not seem as if moral streneth were on the wane; as if, with 
exceptions which will occur to all of us, resolution ‘in the cause 
of right, which knows what it wants and determines to achieve 
it, were becoming little by little a thing of the past? Passion 
there is, no doubt, here and there, fierce and uncalculating ; 
expressing itself in tragedies which recall weird episodes of 
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the life of Italian republics in the Middle Ages, by the swif 
ferocity of its vengeance, and by the impenetrable secr 
which apparently shrouds its desperate agencies... But pass 
is not strength. From the most opposite quarters we 
warned that we are not, as arule, men of resolution ; and we 
are conscious, many of us, that the warning is not undeserved. 
Perhaps we endeavour to disguise from ourselves our diffi- 
culty in saying firmly Yes or No, by the pleasing but insecure 
supposition that we are really many-sided, and see too far to 
commit ourselves readily. 

And what is the secret of this characteristic of our time ? 
Some twenty years ago the French Eclectic Cousin asked a 
friend what he considered the most serious symptom of the 
day in the world of thought ? The friend made several sugge 
tions, and at length Cousin said, “ Nothing seems to me to 
compare, in seriousness with this, that God is apparently dis- 
appearing from the minds of men.” * Cousin spoke principally 
of France and twenty years ago, but his words had at the time 
a prophetic character about them which they would not have 
now. We have only to talk intimately to half-a-dozen edu- 
cated men, or to open every other periodical on a shop-counter, 
to see the truth of Cousin’s remark. Our generation is increas- 
ingly devoted to the world of sense, to the exclusion of the 
Invisible. We are enamoured of the visible. Our popular 
philosophy is at bottom an organization of knowledge of the 
visible ; our notion of happiness is to make the most hour by 
hour of what we see; our highest idea of work is more and 
more the manipulation of visible matter, or of thought directed 
towards such manipulation. Our involuntary or accepted 
language betrays this tendency of the time, when, begging 
gigantic questions, we speak of “useful knowledge,” meaning 
such knowledge as is concerned only with this world and life 
of sense ; and of “ practical education,” implying that educa- 
tion which should train children for a future state of existence, 
or for the service of an unseen Master, would not be practical ; 
or of our age as a ‘‘ positive age,” assuming that an age which 
should give its mind to the supersensuous or to the super- 
natural would thereby exchange positive knowledge for the 
imaginary or the improbable; that it is a waste of energy to 


1 Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke were murdered in the 
Pheenix Park, Dublin, on May 6, 1882. 

2 My authority for this is Pere Hyacinthe, to whom Cousin made be 
remark, 
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the eye of the spirit upon what the Eternal Being has 
us about Himself, when, rational or irrational insects that 
ve are, we can grub, if we will, without distraction in the dust 
‘one of the smallest of His planets. Yes! Cousin was not 
wr wrong ; and he was too clear-sighted not to see that, apart 
rom the deeper and more awful sides of human destiny, the 
syndency which he noted would be followed by grave social con- 
equences. When it is once seriously and generally believed 
that there is no world but the world of sense, and that human 
stence is really bounded by the cradle and the grave, it is 
difficult to foretell what may follow, between the enter- 
ses of adventurous passion on the one hand and the enfeebled 
sense of real duty on the other. Even our most modern philo- 
sophy shows itself alive to the apprehension by its well-meant 
but not very successful effort to provide us with new data of 
ethics... Yet experience proves that, whether in men or nations, 
ermanent moral vigour varies concomitantly with the sight of 
the Invisible God ; and the secret of the moral weakness to 
hich reference has been made is only too apparent. 
And this leads on to a conclusion upon which it is a duty to 
insist in this pulpit and to~lay.* Of late years Oxford has in 
many ways made herself more useful as a place of national 
education ; but she has also been undoing one by one, whether 
ader compulsion or deliberately, the ties which have bound 
from the first days of her existence to the Church of Jesus 
Shrist. Recent legislation makes the process of divorce well- 
nigh complete ; and those of us who cannot surrender ourselves 
to illusory hopes, know full well what is really meant by the 
forfeiture, with insignificant exceptions, of those provisions 
which the Church had made for her ministers in the Colleges 
of Oxford. A decade or more of years may elapse before the 
College Chapels are finally closed for worship, and the Theo- 
ieal Faculty is rendered useless for religious purposes or 
together dissolved. But the arguments which are supposed 
to warrant what has been already done, point no less clearly 
to the completion of the secularizing changes; the few final 
eps may be perhaps for awhile delayed out of consideration 
those who are still here, and have not yet forgotten the 
ord which they have loved so dearly in the past. 

If this subject is thus referred to, it is not with the purpose 
rediscussing questions that are now irretrievably settled, or 
' See the preface of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics. 

? The Ramsden Sermon. 
UNIV. SEEMS. ] UU 
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losses which God in His all-wise providence has permitted ; i 
is that some of you may see more clearly the path of duty it 
- the coming years. The Church of God is a much grander an¢ 
diviner thing than to be tied down to the fortunes of any humai 
institution, however venerable and cherished. And while we 
may trust that, in some distant time, Lord Bacon’s words will 
have a new fulfilment here in Oxford, and that “ pleniores 
haustus scientiae ad religionem rednesaie ” those of you—and 
- to some such I am speaking who, whether as clergymen or 
laymen, will pass your lives in the colonies, may help to repro- 
duce, under other conditions, something of the glory of that 
Christian past which might seem likely to disappear from 
England. Certainly one “after another the young colonial 
Churehes are forfeiting such small subyentions as they may 
have received from the Civil Power in their early days ; but at 
least each such Church is fully mistress of its destinies, an 
may be built up by labour and sacrifice as were the first 
Churches of Christendom. The time may arrive when Cape 
Town, or Calcutta, or Melbourne, or Colombo, or Zanzibar ma 
be names that will mean for the Church of Christ what Oxford 
has meant for her in bygone days; and to have a hand in 
creating any one such centre of light and life would be no 
unworthy task for those who still gr ratefully remember Alfred, 
or Walter de Merton, or Wykeham, or Chichele, or Waynflete, 
or Wolsey. Certain it is that national life, whether at home 
or in arising colony, can only be strong and healthy while it 
steadily recognizes the Invisible God ; that every society, like 
every individual, should learn the meaning of these pregnant 
words, “I have set God always before me; for He is on my 
right hand, therefore I shall not fall ;” that in the youngest 
colony no less than in the oldest of European countries, the 
inheritors of transmitted advantages, and the quiet students and 
thinkers and writers who undertake to form opinion, and the 
men of action, whether statesmen, or merchants, or philanthro- 
pists, all need as citizens the controlling, saving, hallowin 
influence upon which, in a sense vastly deeper and more per- 
sonal, their eternal salvation as Christians depends. What is 
that influence but the continued sight of the Almighty, All-wise, 
All-holy Being, as\ He has revealed Himself to man; the 
Eternal Father, Maker of heaven and earth ; the Eternal Son 
Who has redeemed us by His Blood ; the Eternal Spirit, Wh 
sanctifies us in His Church; three Per sons, but One God 
blessed for evermore ? 


7 


SERMON XIX. 


DIVINE GUIDANCE. 


Ps. exliii. 8. 


Shew Thou me the way that I should walk in, for I lift up my 
soul unto Thee. 


AVID, driven from his home by his rebellious son, and 
fleeing for his life, utters, out of the depths of his 
bewilderment and pain, a ery for guidance. The voice,—we 
aay still believe-—is the voice of David, rather than that of 
some later composer or compiler of hymns, who is endeavour- 
to render, in David’s manner, thoughts and feelings which 
@ conceives to be appropriate to David's circumstances. The 
language is such as David might have used; nay, he does use 
ome of it elsewhere : and he is not afraid to repeat himself, 


eaning better than words altogether new to him. It is a 
stake to attribute to a primitive age artificial compositions 
a comparatively modern type, or obedience to those canons 
literary propriety which imply the activity, and, it may be, 
the sensitiveness of modern times. 
Yes! the voice is David’s voice : and the trouble which is 
pon him is heavier than that which he had to bear in earlier 
rears at the hands of Saul. In that earlier time David might 
feel that he was suffering undeservedly ; that his trouble was 
ot a punishment, but a probation. Not so in the great 
umiliation and danger of his maturer life ; when wrong-doing 
deeply stained his soul, and the keen sense of Absalom’s 
ngratitude was sharpened by the consciousness of his own 
il-deserts. The Psalms of the Rebellion differ from the 
: of the Persecution under Saul, in that a strain of 
enitence mingles with the narrative of misfortune and 
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suffering. That an ambitious young man should have s 
easily overthrown a strong government was itself suggestiy 
Absalom’s success could not be really accounted for by hi 
good looks, or by his popular manners, or by his splendi 
retinue, or by the widespread discontent of the tribe of Jud: 
with his father’s domestic policy. The truth was, that tl 
old respect for David had been undermined by David 
conduct ;. and, under a system of personal government, respeé 
for the ruler is essential to social safety. David’s ow1 
conscience ratified the tacit verdict which his people h 
pronounced on him, and when he fled across the Jordan, wh 
Absalom took possession of his palace, he recognized the han¢ 
not of his undutiful son, but of his Lord and Judge. An¢ 
thus in this, the last of those seven psalms which have for 
many centuries nourished and expressed Christian repentance 
David mingles with his pathetic review of his reverses a lowh 
prayer for mercy and guidance. 

Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, O Lord, 

For in Thy sight no man living is righteous ; 

For the enemy hath persecuted my soul, 

He hath smitten my life down to the ground; 

He hath made me lie down in darkness, like them who are fo 

ever dead. 
My spirit languisheth within me, 
My heart within me is benumbed: 


O let me hear Thy lovingkindness in the dawn of the morning, 
For in Thee is my trust; 

Show Thou me the way that I should walk in, 

For I lift up my soul unto Thee. 


Le 


“The way that I should walk in.” David was thinking, n¢ 
doubt, of some path across the mountains of Gilead by whi 
he might make good his escape in that hour of danger. F 
the insurrection was triumphant; Ahitophel was still guiding 
the counsels of Absalom; and Ahitophel was for no half. 
measures with the fallen king. Absalom’s spies were hovering 
round Mahanaim; Absalom’s army would presently mové 
eastward, and would sweep the valley of the Jordan ; the wild 
hills of Gilead had dangers all their own; and beyond them 
was the desert. In his bewilderment of distress David cries 
to God. “Shew Thou me the way that I should walk in, fot 
I lift up my soul unto Thee.” 
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Was this the whole of David’s meaning when he uttered 
that prayer? Did he in any degree anticipate the sense which 
his words would carry to the millions who have since made 
them their own? Was not the letter already shading off into 
the spirit, the nearer into a more distant future, the way of 
escape from the bands of Absalom into the way of Righteous- 
ness, the way of Everlasting Life? Everywhere in the 
Psalter the outward and visible world is made to clothe the 
Supersensuous in a dress that shall render it intelligible and 
welcome to us who pass our lives among the things of sense. 
The vivid picture of the storm in the Lebanon in one Psalm ;? 
the account in another of the dangers experienced by the 
eturning Jews ; of the Dispersion, whether in the Desert or 
on the Mediterranean seaboard,’ are more than descriptions of 
outward occurrences. There are perspectives in Holy Scripture, 
where one world melts away imperceptibly into another. In 
he distant view the sky seems to mingle with the ocean, and 
the clouds with the snow-capped mountains on which they 
rest. Nor is language which hovers thus uncertainly on the 
ontier of two worlds peculiar to the Bible; it has its place 
in universal literature. The “ tempests and fierce winds” in 
the finest of the sonnets of Tasso * are not merely those which 
he encountered on the Adriatic ; the “ kindly light” and the 
“encircling gloom” of one nearer and better known to our- 
selves mean more than any experience of his Mediterraneau 
tour. David, too, would have been thinking of other “ ways” 
‘than those across the hills of Gilead. The soul of man is 
perpetually moving, in whatever direction, through the wilds 
of moral and intellectual space ; and the various directions 
which its thought, feeling, action take, are variously charac- 
terized in Scripture. On the one hand we read of “ the way 
of understanding,” the way of righteousness, the way of 
truth, the way of God’s testimonies, the way of wisdom, 
the way of life, the way of good men, the way everlasting, 
the right way. the wav of the Lord, the way of peace.’ 


. Pa, xxix. 2 Ibid evii. 
* asso, Canzone 1.— 


Ecco fra le tempeste ei fieri venti 
Di questo grande e spazioso mane, 
O santa stella, il tuo splendor m ’ha scorto. 


* Newman, Apologia, p. 96; cf. Verses on Various Occasions, p. 148. 
meee Prov. xxi. 16; xii. 28. Ps. cxix. 30; cxix. 14. Prov. iv. 11; X- 173 
ji. 20. Ps. exxxix. 24. Gen. xxiv. 48. 2 Kings xxi. 22. St. Luke i. 70. 
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On the other, we are toll of the way of the froward, th 
way of evil men, the way of a man’s heart, the way tha 
is not good, the way that seemeth right unto a man, an 
the end whereof are the ways of death.2 So of particula 
types of human life : the way of David, the way of Asa, the 
way of Jehoshaphat contrasts with the way of Cain, the way 
of Jeroboam, the way of the house of Ahab, the way 
Manasseh.? And thus the expression comes to mean a certail 
moral and mental temper, or a body or system of doctrines or 
precepts, whether false or true, which claim to be and are 
treated as forming a path to a higher or a lower world. 
When Amos ® speaks of “ the way of Beersheba” he means all 
that was involved in the popular devotion to the local idol ; 
when St. Paul* remembers how before his conversion he per 
secuted “this way” unto the death, he refers to the body of 
truths and precepts which were taught and followed by the 
Church of the Apostles. To the same purpose are “ the two 
ways ”’° of which we have lately been reading in that singula: 
product of Judaizing Christianity, when it had almost reached 
the point of separation from the Church, and was becoming the 
sect which is known to history as Ebionitism. Traces of this 
language are also to be found in Stoicism, and still more in the 
Corin: where the Scriptural expression, “ the way of God,” 
is more than once applied in successive Suras ® to the unhappy 
conglomerate of simple truths and vulgar impostures, of lofty 
and deeply debased morality, which has so long been permitted 
to darken and to oppress the Christian East. 

Above all, we may not forget that the spiritual sense of the 
expression before us has received a consecration which, can 
never for long be absent from Christian thought. We know 
Who has said, ““I am the Way.” ’ By His teaching about God 
and about Man, by the example which He has left us that we 
should follow His steps, by the Death which He suffered that 
He might bring us to God, by the gift of His Spirit, Who 


1 Prov. Xxil. 5; iv. 14; Xvi. 29; Xiy. 12. 

? 2 Chron. xi, 17; XX. 32; xxi. 12. Jude 1s. 1 Kings xv. 34. 2 Kings 
Vill. 18; xxi. 21, 22. “4 

3 Amos viii. 14, 4 Acts xxii. 4. 

° Doctr. Duod. Apost. i. 650) Svo0 cic, ula THs Cwns Kal pla Too Bavdrov. 

° Sura i., “direct us in the right way, the way of those to whom Thou 
hast been gracious,”—in contrast with the “ways” of the Jews and the 
Christians, described as “the way of those against whom Thou art 
incensed,” and “of those who go astray,” ete. a 

* St. John xiv. 6. . 
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ads the sons of God on their pathway to their true home, 
yy the renewal of our nature through incorporation with Him- 
elf in the Sacraments of the Gospel, He is, as no other is, or 
an be, the Way, by which man must walk through the days 
f time to the gate of eternity. 


I. 
3 


_ Now this petition for guidance, like all serious prayer,’ 
implies a faith—a faith which at once dictates and shapes it. 
The “lex credendi” is the “lex supplicandi.”. Two truths, 
t the least, prompt and govern the prayer. 

Of these, the first is, that one path only enables each man 
really to correspond to the ideal of his life : “ The way that I 
should walk in.” One path only is perfectly loyal to the 
highest truth that has been placed within each man’s reach. 
Only one path, and not many, enables each man to make the 
most of his faculties and his opportunities ; to develope most 
perfectly and harmoniously his intelligence, his affections, his 
will, his character ; to satisfy most adequately the just claims 
‘that others may make on him ; to satisfy the demands of Him 
‘to Whom the gift of existence itself is due. Other paths may 
offer something which this withholds—greater variety, a wider 
outlook in some one direction, more excitement, distraction, or 
amusement, as the case may be ; one only—let us be sure of it 
—leads by a direct road to the true goal of existence, while 
others do but lead thither painfully, after long circuits, and by 
‘many vicissitudes, if indeed they enable a man to reach it at 
all, if they do not mis]ead him altogether. 

And the second implied and governing truth is this, that 
there is One Being at any rate, Who sees and can tell each 
‘one of us what this his path should be. The clear sight of the 
track along which each of His responsible creatures should 
walk, with a view to making the best of the gift of life, is the 
least that can be ascribed to an Intelligence that knows no 
bounds, and to a Will, by Whose good pleasure we, each and 
all, exist. And a willingness to show each one of us what 
He thus sees to be best for each may be reverently taken for 
granted in Him Who is not only or chiefly Power or Intelli- 
gence, but also, and especially, Goodness. To direct the 
traveller who has not found, or who has lost his road, is the 
instinct—the good instinct—of our common humanity, even 
at its lowest and its worst: and it is surely inconceivable 
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that He Who made us what we are, should be able, yet 
willing, to answer the prayers of His creatures. “ Shew The 
me the way that I should walk in, for I lift wp a soul u 

Thee.” 


JOBE 


If it be asked how God does answer this prayer, I answer, 
‘first of all and generally, by the language of events—by that 
importunity of circumstances which, in differing degrees, ae 
companies every human life. It matters not that the environ- 
ment of every life can be traced to antecedents, and these 
autecedents to cther antecedents that have preceded them, till 
the long evolutionary procession is lost sight of in the distan 
haze. It matters not ; first, because we Christians know that a 
point must at last be reached, where no material antecedent is 
discoverable, and where bare existence can only be accounted 
for by the fiat of a Creative Will ; and secondly, because the re- 
lation of each antecedent to that which precedes and follows it, 
the direction and law of this long evolutionary sequence, if so we 
must provisionally term it, itself implies, no less than its first 
impact implies, a presiding and guiding Mind. Yes, to-day 
no less than in the days of Patriarchs and Prophets, the cir-_ 
cumstances which surround our lives are God’s own language, 
which may be interpreted by reason and conscience, and which 
teach all of us how He would have us expend His gift of 
existence. 

Thus, in a great number of cases the question, which a 
young man, who thinks at all, asks himself at some time: 
“What is the best thing that I can do with my life?” is 
answered decisively by the circumstances in which he finds | 
himself. The wishes of his parents, the means at their dis- 
posal, the bias of his own higher thoughts and disposition, the 
course of his education, the sympathies of his contemporaries, 
the leading events and opportunities of the hour, not to speak 
of those unforeseen occurrences which at some time or other 
flash a new light from above on every career—these are among 
the ingredients which rightly go some way to form a decision 
that may be reverently presumed to be in accordance with the 
Will of God. 

No imperative call of truth or duty disturbs this claim of — 
actual circumstances ; it is not with Isaae as it had been with — 
Abraham: it is not with Solomon as with David. Many a 
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man may read an answer to his prayer written thus legibly in 
everything around him; he has but to follow its guidance. 

- But this is not always the case. For some of the noblest 
nen that have lived, the way traced originally by circumstances 
has not been the way in which they have had to walk. For 
them life could only be made the best of by deliberately setting 
side this original guidance in obedience to a higher guidance 
that has traversed it. So it was with Abraham, and with 


should walk in, for I lift up my soul unto Thee ;” and the 
answer to it came to him on the road to Damascus. And he 
obeyed that answer until the day when they led him out to 
die on the road to Ostia. , 


EV: 


But independently of that which belongs to single lives, 
there are certain broad characteristics of the pathway which 
God has traced for the soul of man. Man’s will, as well as 
his understanding, needs the guidance of truth ; man’s character 
needs the discipline of sacrifice. And He Who said, “* He that 
followeth Me walketh not in darkness,”? said also, ** Let a man 
_ take up his cross and follow Me.” ? 

What then are the characteristics of that truth, which can 
furnish true guidance to the soul of man, and which is thus an 

answer to the Psalmist’s prayer ? 


1. It will be positive and not merely negative truth. The 
Psalmist prays God to show him not the way in which he 
should not walk, but the way in which he should. 

It might be unnecessary to say this, if it were not for the 
fact that much of the interest felt by mankind in the highest 
Subjects is a negative interest. Bishop Hall observed that 
in his day many persons measured their nearness to heaven by 
_ their distance from Rome ; and indeed the religion of multitudes 
_ would seem to be largely a religion of rejection—the emphatic, 
boisterous, reiterated rejection of the religion of somebody else. 
The rejection may be justifiable or necessary ; the rejectors 
_ beyond question serious and earnest. But surely little has 
1 St. John viii. 12. ? St. Matt. xvi. 24. 
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been done to guide the soul, when it only knows what ¥ is not 
to believe, or hot to do. 

We are all of us at times tempted to waste a gic deal 
time in contemplating the ways in which we should not wa! 
To do so enables us to enjoy the satisfaction of feeling that w 
are interested in religion ; the mind is, of course, in a certain 
sense occupied with the very tenets or practices which it rejects. 
It is, and feels itself to be, in an attitude very different from 
and superior to that of vulgar indifference ; it gives some 
thought to the highest questions ; it makes some moral effor 
in the pursuit of truth. Then a negation can be welcomed by 
the soul very cheaply. A negation asks for no prayer, no 
obedience, no self-discipline ; it puts us in momentary good 
humour with ourselves, and we have nothing to pay for ifs 
services. 

Doubtless: there are times in the history of the Church and 
of the soul when there is urgent need for the strenuous rejec- 
tion of what is false and wrong. The half-Jewish Christianity 
which St. Paul combats in his Epistles would have obscured 
the work and Person of the Redeemer, and would have dwarfed 
down a Church that was to embrace the world to merely 
national proportions. And Mr. Carlyle’s biographer has lately 
told us that while in earlier years Carlyle “had spoken con-_ 
temptuously of the Athanasian controversy, of the Christian 
world torn in pieces over a diphthong,” and ‘ would ring the 
changes in broad Annandale on the Homoousion and the Ho- 
moiousion, he afterwards perceived Christianity itself to have 
been at stake. If, he said, the Arians had won, Christianity 
would have dwindled away into a legend.’”’? 

So in the sixteenth century it was impossible not to protest 
against a traffic in indulgences which threatened to turn the 
Western Church into a vast market for spiritual drugs; and it 
has not been less necessary to reject,—as did Bishop Bull,— 
theories of justification or, it may be added, of assurance which 
first saw the light in the sixteenth century, since they gravely 
misrepresent St. Paul, and, could they be accepted, they would 
fatally.imperil Christian faith by establishing a division between 
the work of the Redeemer and the moral well-being of mankind. 

Yes! the rejection of error is at times indispensable to the 
reception or retention of truth; it is the concave which the 
convex already implies : in assenting to St. John you repudiate 
Cerinthus. But of and by itself “the negation is worthless. 


' Froude: Cartlyle’s Life in London, ii. 462. 
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hing more can be done with it; it is mere vacuity; it 
s no footing to the soul; it has done its work by ‘being 
ttered and agreed to. After all, we are justified by faith not 
in what we do. not believe, but in what, or rather in Him Whom 
we do. When it is plain that a given path is not the way in 
which we should walk, nothing is gained by lingering in its 
ighbourhood ; our wisdom is to try another. “Shew Thou 
the way in which I should walk, for I lift up my soul unto 


2. Again, the truth which is to serve as a pathway for the 
human soul must be definite; the road that will bring us home 
at last must be plain to the eve and firm beneath the feet ; it 
must not lose itself in a forest, or sink away into a morass. 
The Psalmist prays for guidance ; and indefinite guidance is a 
contradiction i in terms. ‘The honour assigned to indefiniteness 
in modern theories respecting religious belief is partly due to 
weakened faith and partly to zsthetie preferences. In works of 
imagination the indefinite has its place. Where all is clear 
there is no sufficient room for the play of fancy ; the over- 
exact is also the unpicturesque. And some popular theories of 
religious belief may remind us of those paintings in whieh a 
Yast mass of cloud is deliberately projected across the canvas, 
thus relieving the artist of the task of elaborating the scene 
with completeness and in detail, and setting the faney to work 
upon the question as to what may conceivably be behind the 
cloud. 

But the human soul, feebly struggling upwards against 
serious obstacles, and beset by fierce enemies, cannot afford to 
look at questions of life and death as if they belonged to the 
province of art-criticism. The soul asks to know precisely 
what it must believe and what it must do: it asks for a creed 
and for a moral code, with clearly specified contents and a 
sharply traced frontier; and if it only receives, by way of 
reply, a sketch, whether of truth or conduct, too vague and 
indistinct even to be registered on the understanding, ere it ean 
begin to invigorate the will, then the soul will feel that such 
guidance does, however unintentionally, but mock its agony, 
and the glow of earnestness which just now inspired it will 
_ die back into indifference or at least despondency. And if it 
be said that this airy sketch is in reality all that is forthcoming, 
then it must be answered that silence would in that ease be a 
better service to the petitioner than speech. For silence still 
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leaves to the applicant room for hope; while speech, if it be 
only a revelation of the vague, is the signal for something - 
despair. ; 4 

It is true enough that, in their anxiety to satisfy this need 
of the human soul, Christians have from time to time attempted 
definitions which were, in fact, impossible ; impossible, because 
no knowledge that would warrant them had been placed by 
God at the disposal of the Church. But, at least in our day 
and country, the danger does not lie in this direction. The 
general current too often sets against any definite convictions. 
To be definite, we are told, is to be narrow ; and narrowness is 
held to be less venial than disloyalty to truth. Certainly 
definite statements are apt to be exacting. But in objecting to 
them our quarrel lies, not,as we may suppose, with the Church 
so much as with the Gospel. The Gospel ought to be re- 
written if Christianity is to become what some sections of the 
thought of our day would fain hope to make it. Instead of — 
saying “ Narrow is the way and few there be that find it,”? 
our Lord should have said “ Wide is the way, and no one can — 
well miss it.” Instead of “I am the Way and the Truth,” * 
He should surely have said, “ I am one of the truths and ways 
by which humanity may reach the Father of spirits.” Had 
the Apostles shared this temper of our day, St. John would not 
have written “He that abideth not in the doctrine of Christ — 
hath not God ;”* he would have contented himself with saying 
that to accept Christian teaching is probably to know more 
about God than can be known from other sources; and St. 
Peter, instead of warning us “ Neither is there salvation in any 
other”’* than Jesus Christ, would have thought it enough to 
urge that Christ is one of those teachers who appear to have — 
done most for the improvement of the human race. Certainly — 
the revelation of God in Christ, whatever else it may be, is © 
definite. It fulfils that forecast of the prophet that a day 
would come when the teachers of Israel would not be removed — 
into a corner any more,—when men should hear a word behind ~ 
them saying, “ This is the way, walk ye in it”—if they turned — 
to the right hand or turned to the left. We need not be in 
doubt about the Nature and Attributes of God, or the way of 
approach to Him through His Blessed Son, God and Man, or 
the reality of Redemption from sin and death, or the enlighten- 
ing and sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, or the union 

1 St. Matt. vii. 14. 2 St. John xiv. 6. 3 2 St. John 9g. 
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ith God through those means of grace which convey to us 
the Divine Humanity of the Saviour, and which He has left to 
be with us to the end of time. As to these central truths of 
the Christian revelation, there is definite information enough 
within our reach ; nor is there any real room for doubt as to 
the precise meaning of the precepts which should govern 
Christian conduct. If we neglect such commands, as Love 
your enemies," Do good to them that hate you,* Be clothed 
with humility,’ Be patient toward all men,‘ it is not because 
their import is vague, but for another reason which your 
conscience and mine will supply only too readily. 


3. Again, the truth which will conduct the soul heavenward, 
must be truth which the soul knows to be independent of itself. 
“Shew Thou me the way.” The truth which will support 
our steps is true, whatever we may think or feel about it ; it 
has, in modern phrase, an objective existence. The antithesis 
of subjective and objective, in the broad metaphysical absolute 
sense, of thought contrasted with reality—as distinct from the 
narrow logical and relative sense which had been assigned to 
these terms by the schoolmen—has been generally accepted 
since Kant, in the language of the educated world. What- 
ever may be said about the employment of the terms which 
express the distinction, the distinction itself is as old as human 
thought. No sooner did man begin to observe the action of 
his mind, with a view to sifting out truth from error, than he 
became conscious of himself as the thinking subject, as dis- 
tinct from while operating upon the material or object of his 
thought. And then arose the anxious haunting question 
whether that object was real at all; whether the beings or 
qualities, substances or relations, bodies or spirits present to 
the mind had in themselves an actual existence correspondent 
to the impression received within. We know how the old 
Sophists, Protagoras and Gorgias, in their different manners, 
dealt with this problem. Man is the measure of all things, 
said one; absolute truth is inaccessible to the human mind, 
said the other. Eighteen centuries before Hume or Kant, the 
relation of cause and effect had been pronounced by a Greek 
thinker® to be only a form of thought to which nothing cor- 
responds in the outer world of fact ; and Kant’s great services 
in another direction must not make us forget the use that he 
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made of the distinetion which he popularized between subject 
and object. By insisting, as he does, that man cannot know 
whether there be any objective counterpart to those necessary 
ideas which lie at the basis of human thought, Kant was 
betrayed into one of those exaggerations which are soon and 
inevitably counterbalanced by another. This utter divoree 
between thought and being provoked the upgrowth of a 
philosophy which, somewhere in the depths of the Infinite, 
would altogether identify being and thought. But the value 
of the distinction before us is independent of the speculations 
which have been connected with it ; and its services are not 
inconsiderable in the region of theology. If, as has been said, 
it is a vital question for philosophy to know that real exist- 
ence, while distinct from the thought whose object it is, is 
not altogether beyond its reach, how much more is this know- 
ledge necessary to religion! For without this assurance how — 
can religion exist at all? What is religion but a disposition 
of the soul, at once a passion and a virtue, whereby the soul 
is bound to and depends upon a Being distinct from and higher 
than itself ? How does religion stir in the soul, but in the 
effort,—it may be feeble and intermittent, or persistent and 
passionate,—to escape from the blindness and weakness of | 
self to the feet of One on Whom, as being Strong, Wise, and 
Holy, it can indeed depend ? How will religion fare, if at 
the outset or in the agony of this effort, it encounters the 
dreadful suspicion that He to Whom it fain would flee, and on 
Whom it would hang, is after all but a creation of the very self 
from which it would fain escape ; an ideal form traced erewhile 
by its own finger on the walls of its own narrow prison-house, 
and to which nothing certainly corresponds without? Even 
the heathen workman could not be persuaded to worship the — 
statue which he well knew that his own hands had earyed ; 
and to deny the objectivity of religious truth is to sign the — 
death-warrant of religious effort. 

It will hardly be questioned that the Christian Church from 
the Apostles downwards has assumed, when she has not insisted 
on, the objectivity of truth. God is what He has revealed 
Himself to be, whatever man may think about Him. Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,’ however 
the tide of speculation beneath His throne may distort, or 
disfigure, or degrade Him. His Blood has atoning Power to 
the end of time, whether you and I make it our own by faith 
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r not. His Spirit illuminates, invigorates, purifies, whether 
re correspond to His influence or not. His written Word is 
the authoritative and inspired record of His Will, be the last 
fugitive utterances of our criticism what they may. And it is 
with His Grace as with His Truth. He is with us in the 
great Sacrament of His Death, present in virtue of His own 
consecrating Word, present independently of anything that 
we may be or feel or think, although His Presence will not 
bless us, unless we approach Him with penitence and faith. 
‘Yes, Lord Jesu, it is true of man’s thoughts as of the physical 
heavens, that “they shall perish, but Thou remainest ; they 
all shall wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt 
Thou fold them up, and they shall be changed—but Thou art 
the Same.” ? 


4. Yet once more, the truth that is to form a pathway for 
the human soul will be in its import especially practical. 
“The way that I should walk in” suggests practice rather 
than speculation. Ov yrdors adda rpagis was the saying of 
one who knew human nature well. 

There are many interesting paths across the world of thought 
that have no relation to practice. In Christian theology, this 
holds good not of the contents of Divine Revelation, but of 
many speculations about it. Nothing that properly forms a 
part of the Deposit of the Faith is without its bearing—remote 
and indirect, or direct and immediate,—on the Christian life. 
St. Paul’s teaching on justification is a subject of the highest 
speculative interest ; yet its relations to Christian duty are 
intimate and constant. Often when the Apostle’s discussion 
seems to be purely abstract and controversial, it is fraught 
with consequences of the greatest practical moment. The 
propositions of the Athanasian Creed may at first sight 
look like the fossil deposits of some old-world religious 
philosophy, uncritically imposed on the historical facts of 
Christianity. But a closer examination shows that they do 
but bring before the intelligence of faith that living Being 
Whom truly to know is ev erlasting Life,’ yet respecting Whom 
human thought is prone to fall into grave and recurring mis- 
apprehensions. 

On the other hand, in the writings of some of the great 
schoolmen, and still more of not a few Lutheran authors who 
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preceded the rise of Pietism, there are speculative discus 

which it is difficult to connect at all with practice. T 
are like excursions after unremunerative curiosities which ; 
traveller is tempted to make, when he ought to be setting his 
face steadily towards home, and taking care that every ste] 
brings him nearer to it. 

The world in general attaches a sense to the word “aca- 
demical,” of which a University may pardonably be impatient 
An academical discussion, in ordinary language, means a dis- 
cussion which, however interesting as an exercise, leads to 
practical results. 

It may be said that study and practical life are different 
things, and that those who devote themselves to the one are 
not well fitted to do justice to the work of the other. If this 
apology holds good in other districts of learning, it ean scarcely 
be thought satisfactory in the field of religious truth. For by 
its own admissions Christian truth is nothing if not practical ; 
God’s Word is a lantern unto the feet and a light unto the 
paths :* Seripture is profitable for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness as well as for doctrine ;* and Jesus 
Christ came to purify to Himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.® 

A representation of Christian truth therefore which has no 
relation to practice is a defective representation ; it is even 
theoretically defective, because it misses the very scope and 
purpose of the subject matter with which it deals. 

This is a point in which many writers of the Ancient 
Church contrast favourably with those of our own day who 
do not keep them in view as models. Compare for instance 
St. Chrysostom on the New Testament with an average 
German commentator ;—it might be invidious to mention | 
names. St. Chrysostom, as a rule, begins his exposition 
with a few words that paraphrase the text before him, which, 
since to him Greek was a living language, flash on it the 
same sort of light as does the scholion on Aristophanes ; but 
he hurries away from this into practical considerations, since 
he has before his eyes the sins, and the sorrows, the struggles, 
and the dangers of Constantinople, and he is bent on doing all 
that he possibly can for it. But the German, too often, — 
cannot escape from the brushwood of critical discussions, — 
which he conceives to be necessary in order to make the sense — 
of the text sufficiently plain ; and here he is lar ely occupied, | 
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jot with the text itself, but with the writers who have before 
uboured at its exposition. He must demolish and expose the 
work of one contemporary ; he can permit himself to agree, 
wily partially, with another; against a third he is greatly 
concerned to vindicate his own originality in some earlier 
ork ; while a fourth is noticed as having failed to recognize 
the exact point on which he is himself insisting. And so his 
note runs on till we feel that the true sense and drift of the 
Apostle is buried out of sight by controversial matter which 
is mainly, if not solely, interesting to the writer and his rivals. 
Or to take two modern authors: contrast Dr. Pusey’s Com- 
entary on the Minor Prophets with the nearly contemporary 
work of Hitzig. Putting aside the critical questions on 
which they are at issue, there is this broad feature of radical 
unlikeness between them: that while almost every other 
line in the one commentary is an appeal and stimulant to 
the spiritual or moral faculty, the philological or ordinary 
critical judgment is alone interested, from first to last, in the 
other. 

Surely no Christian should read the Bible or repeat the 
Creed, without asking himself the question, “‘ What does this 
Statement say to me? What does it suggest, what does it 
command, what does it reprove, what does it condemn, in me ? 
How does it contribute to lighten my path through time 
towards eternity? What dangers does it unveil, what 
encouragements does it proclaim, what obstacles does it 
remove, what efforts does it warrant?” This practical 
instinct is always energetic in a seriously believing Christian, 
—it is an inseparable corollary of the prayer, “Shew Thou 
me the way that I should walk in, for I lift up my soul unto 
Thee.” 


vs 


These are among the commonplaces of religious wisdom,— 
but they are not unlikely to be forgotten or ignored. The 

truth which will serve as a pathway for the soul must be posi- 
tive, definite, objective, practical. “Ah!” says some one, “if 
only we could tread it, as they did two centuries, one century, 
even fifty years since! But how is it possible in days like 
ours, when the very air we breathe is charged with doubt, 
when books and lectures, the novel and the magazine, the 
serious endeavours of thought and the lightest productions of 
fancy, conspire to stifle or to benumb the life of faith? We 
UNIV. SERMS.] XX 
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envy, you say, those great firm convictions of a bygone 
which certainly gave strength and consistency to human 
and made death a bright and weleome prospect. Would tha 
we could share them !—if only as an escape from the moral 
languor and mental gloom, which, as we know too well, are 
the portion of the doubter.”’ 
Well, brethren, the real question for you is that which our 
Lord put to the paralytic at the pool of Bethesda, ‘‘ Wilt thou 
be made whole ?’’? Believe that He addresses that question 
to you. Has doubt no subtle attractions which make it wel- 
come to you? Does it not flatter your self-love by the idea 
that it confers some species of intellectual distinction, which is 
not enjoyed by a simply believing Christian ? Does it not fall 
in with your impatience of moral restraints, by whispering, 
like the Tempter of old, “ Hath God said ?”* at the moment 
when the Creed or the Law of Christendom would make some 
claim on your obedience ? Does it not leave you still at liberty 
to admire the Gospels, and Him Whom the Evangelists describe, 
as a work of art; to kindle emotion by the tender and piercing ~ 
words which lie nearest to the heart of Christendom; while 
yet you reserve to yourself a freedom to do and be what you — 
like? In short, are you perfectly sincere in wishing that you 
could believe? .. Then, if you will, you may. You would 
believe, you say, if the Gospel were only the Sermon on the 
Mount ; if it were not weighted by the Creed. Do you mean 
even this? If so, you do not merely admire the Sermon on the 
Mount; you are trying to put it into practice. And if you are 
doing thus much, you are in a fair way to make a discovery 
which opens the road to faith. For you will discover that it 
is easier to admire the Sermon on the Mount than to practise 
it: and that, in proportion to the earnestness with which you _ 
endeavour to practise it, will be your growing and deep dis- 
satisfaction with yourself. Out of the deep of that new sense of 
impotence and shame, you will ask whether the Being, of 
Whose moral nature the Sermon on the Mount must be a 
heaven-sent ray, has done nothing to pardon, nothing to con- 
sole, nothing to aid and raise that life of yours which presents — 

such a tragic contrast to the Divine Ideal. You will be dis- 
posed to do justice to the evidence which shows that He has. | 

We Christians know that our faith is an adequate, nay, the 
only adequate, answer to that question; but you will share — 
our conviction, if you only give the Author of your being — 
1 St John vy. 6. ? Gen. iii. 1. : 
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it for such an amount of goodness as you would take for 
granted in an average fellow-creature ; if you will ask Him to 
guide you. ‘O Thou Who must have made me, leave me not 
to myself : shew Thou me the way that I should walk in, for 
” 
That is the first step on the road of faith: it is later on 
that we discover that the pathway of faith is for us, too, that 
of sacrifice. 
Human life is like the fruit of the vine: it only yields its 
best when it has been crushed. Even the Most Holy, when 
He was among us, was made perfect through suffering.’ In 
early years, when health is unimpaired and spirits are buoyant, 
we shrink naturally from these higher secrets of the true life. 
We mean to be disciples, but after our own fashion. We 
ask to sit on the right hand and on the left in the Divine 
_ Kingdom, and dream not of the Cup and the Baptism that 
surely await us. But a day comes when the road before us 
divides. And, while it is possible that both the paths that 
open before us may be in a sense lawful, one only is marked as 
‘the Way of Sacrifice. The higher conscience—the conscience 
which the will has not coerced or driven, but for which all 
that is best in us has endeavoured to secure both truth and 
freedom,—this conscience points one way. And some disguised 
instinets, whether of ambition, or gain, or ease, point the other. 
Such a day is fraught with moral consequences, enduring 
und momentous : we decide, it may be, once for all :— 


“ Heaven above our head 
Watches us in silence dread; 
Solemn awe and stillness lies 
On those vast societies 
While the angels stand around, 
Breathless in ge. ee profound— 


And the acts ‘of mortal men 
Pass into that Mirror’s ken. 


And, enshrined in silence, stay 

To abide the dreadful Day. 

All is light, and stillness xl, 

Like an ice-bound waterfall, 

Where the waves, all bright and hoar, 
Seem to pass and be no more; 

But there, fixed in durance, dwell 
Solid and immoveable. .. . 


° Heb. ii, 10. ? Williams, The Sielala p. ii. § 10, 
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Is it so that at a moment when all should be clear, the 
above us seems to darken, and the air becomes thick with 
and unanticipated difficulties stand across our path, while 
human friend, whom we can trust unreservedly, is near 
hand ? Then let us confidently utter the prayer, “ Shew Thou 
me the way that I should walk in, for I lift up my soul unto 
Thee.” He would not be what He is, if, as He may see best, 
He did not answer it; if to us too, as to Dayid out of the 
oracle in a far distant century, there came not, through what- 
ever organ, the Divine reply, “I will inform thee and tea = 
thee in the way wherein thou shalt go, and I will puide thee | 
with Mine Eye.”? - 


1 Pgs. xxxii. 8. 


SERMON XX. 


THE INSPIRATION OF SELECTION. 
(WHITSUN-DAY.) 


Sr. JOHN XVI. 14. 


He shall glorify Me: for He shall receive of Mine, and shall shew it 
unto you 


HIS is the heart of the promise which our Saviour made to 
His disciples, when, with the feelings of bewilderment 

and desolation that were natural at the time, they were gathered 
round Him in the supper-room. The day, they felt, was near 
when they would no longer see and hear, at any rate, as here- 
tofore, the wise and gracious Friend Who had taught and was 
teaching them so much that was best worth knowing. And 
He did not directly combat or relieve the sad anticipation. 
Nay, He told them frankly that He was leaving them; that 
in a little while they would not see Him, because He was going 
to the Father. But His place, He said, would be taken by 
Another Who would not disappoint them; but Who would 
only arrive when He had Himself departed. “If I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, 
I will send Him unto you.” And what was this Envoy and 
Successor to achieve when He did come ? He was, no doubt, 
to change the hearts and minds of those who were outside the 
sacred fold. He was to “convince the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment.”” But He was also to do a yet 
greater service for the orphaned family. “ When the Comforter 
is come, Whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the 
Spirit of Truth which proceedeth from the Father, He shall 
testify of Me.” . . . . “He shall not speak of Himself; but 
whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak.” .... “He 
shall glorify Me: for He shall receive of Miue, and shall 
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shew it unto you. All things that the Father hath are Mine ; 
therefore said I, that He shall take of Mine, and shall shew it 
unto you.” 


on that solemn occasion, the anniversary of which the Chureh 
observes to-day. When the crucified and risen Lord had 
ascended into heaven there was an interval of hushed and 
awful expectation before the promised Comforter came down 
And when He came, essential Spirit though He was, He 
condescendingly came in such guise that the senses of men 
should apprehend His approach. He came as a sound from 
heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind ; His arrival was pour- 
trayed in tongues like as of fire, which rested upon the Apostles ; 
it was followed by such sudden endowment of a band of 
Galilean peasants with a gift of speech in various dialects as 
to astonish a mixed multitude of men who represented almost 
every race and district between the Tiber and the Euphrates. 
These were but outward signs, marking the advent of a super- 
natural power: this was the birthday of the Church of Christ. — 
As our Lord Jesus Christ Himself had been conceived of the 
Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary, so the society, 
which was to perpetuate among men His Mind and His Life, 
sprang from a kindred union between the Eternal Spirit, and 
a sample—sufficiently poor and unrepresentative it might have 
seemed, yet still it was a sample—of our common humanity ; 
and thus the little community, hallowed and invigorated from 
on high, entered on the career which has already lasted for 
nearly nineteen centuries, and which will end only with the — 
close of time. 


i, 


We have to consider, first of all, that particular account of 
the work of the Holy Spirit which our Lord here sets before 
us— He shall glorify Me.” The prediction belongs to that 
class of His sayings which only admits of moral justification 
if the. speaker is indeed more than man. Natural modesty and 
good taste, not to speak of distinctively Christian virtues, would 
make such language impossible in the mouth of any honest 
and humble man who knew himself to be only of the race of 
men, and was conscious of the failure and weakness which in 
every merely human life must so largely outweigh any solid 
claims to glory or renown. And our Lord’s Words cannot be 
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understood to foretell any gradual accumulation and wreathing 
of titles or doctrines round His Person, by the devotional or 
speculative activity of a later time, if, in fact, He had no exact 
ight to that which they implied. No being, whether divine 
or human, is really glorified by having anything ascribed to him 
Which is not his. The Caesars were not glorified, they were 
only made ridiculous, as the wiser of them saw, by official or 
popular apotheosis. In proportion to a man’s perception of 
the truth of things and the directness and integrity of his 
moral nature, is his dislike of any exaggerated praise. And 
when we give glory to God we do not and cannot add to that 
which already belongs to Him ; we only make a place in our 
own hearts, and, it may be, in the hearts of others, for some 
more adequate apprehension than as yet exists of what He is 
and what is His due. 

When, then, our Lord said that the Spirit of Truth would 
glorify Him, He meant only that the Spirit of Truth would 
enable men to do justice to the real character of His Life and 
the majesty of His Person. And there were then, as generally, 
causes enough at work to make such assistance needful. There 
were the passions of powerful classes, which made up the 
great majority of His countrymen, and which were bent on 
nothing less than casting out His very Name as evil. There 
was the ordinary decay of memory, which would in a few 
years overtake His most intimate companions. And there was 
the more perilous activity of fancy, which might substitute for 
the preservation and exhibition of facts, the fictions, or at least 
the decorative embellishments, of theory or enthusiasm, 

A great deal is said about the power and endurance of post- 
humous influence ; but, after all, how little can a man generally 
reckon on it! It is, in ordinary human experience, out of a 
man’s keeping ; it takes its own course, or the course which 
events prescribe for it, Itfalls into the hands of some clever 
adventurer and is manipulated for his own purposes ; or it is of 
a kind to discover unsuspected ingredients, any one of which 

in its exaggeration may give it a fatally false turn; or it is 
: crowded out of its due place by more vigorous and self-asserting 
competitors for public favour ; or it “shows early sy mptoms 
of being in a decline, and presently dies of exhaustion. A 
posthumous influence! It is wedded to a philosophy like that 
of Socrates, which may presently break up into two or more 
contending schools of thought ; or it is embodied in a political 
inheritance, like that of Alexander, which may be distributed 
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among three or four successors, whose jealous rivalries ar 
fatal to its permanent integrity ; or it is a literary or arti 
tradition, which in the mere act of passing into other keepin 
is transformed or dissolved through contact with new an 
powerful minds. A posthumous influence! It must, alas ! be 
made over to the care of others; whether they be foes or 
friends ; whether children or disciples. The biography of ¢ 
modern philosopher has taught us that friends may not always 
be its safest guardians ; Marcus Aurelius lived long enough to 
discover what weight might be attached to his Meditations 
when the Cesar Commodus would alone represent the Anto- 
nines on the throne of the world ; and history has again and 
again shown how disciples can pay compliments to a departed 
master, while they set aside his clearest and most emphatic 
instructions. And thus the Preacher might seem in one mood 
of his thought to express the sombre reality—“ Then said I in 
my heart, As it happeneth to the fool so it happeneth even to 
me; and why was I then more wise? Then I said in my 
heart that this also is vanity. For there is no remembrance of 
the wise more than of the fool for ever : seeing that which now 
is in the days to come shall all be forgotten. . . . Yea! I hated 
all my labour which I had taken under the sun, because I 
should leave it unto the man that shall be after me. And who 
knoweth whether he shall be a wise man or a fool? . .. This 
also is vanity.”? 

That, therefore, which must strike us in the Words of our 
Lord is His conscious superiority to the fate which may be 
commonly expected to befall the influence of a man’s character 
or teaching after death. He had put His Life and work into 
such sort of keeping that it would be unaffected by the varying 
moods of human minds and the inealeulable contingencies of 
human circumstances. 

And how would the promised Guardian of Christ’s glory set 
about His work ? 

First of all, by exerting a transforming, purifying, inyvigo- 
rating influence upon human characters. 

No merely natural account can be given of the change which 
is observable in the Apostles between the eve of the Crucifixion 
and the morrow of Pentecost. The perplexed, doubting, 
timid, half-suspicious, gloomy peasants, who misunderstand 
their Master’s Words and shrink from His side in the hour of 
danger, have been transformed into men conscious of being the 
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astees of a supernatural creed, and more than willing—ay, 
yyful—at any moment to attest its truth with their lives. 
And in the great Apostle, whose experience was so different 
rom that of the eleven, a profound transformation of character, 
s well as of purpose, is no less observable. As he preached 
he faith which once he destroyed men recognized, he says, a 

sher Power that had wrought the change—* They glorified 
God i "1? And in after years, as we know from the 
genuine Acts of the Martyrs, the Holy Spirit gave glory to 
ne unseen Christ, by displaying again and again before the 
es of the heathen the courage, and patience, and meekness, 
und dignity of His suffering servants.* Nor is it otherwise at 
the present day. There are lines well known to some of you, 
hich describe at least one actual, and probably a not un- 
common, experience :— 


- 


“T saw thee once, and naught discerned 
For stranger to admire; 
A serious aspect, but it burned 
With no unearthly fire. 


“ Again I saw, and I confessed 
Thy speech was rare and high; 
And yet it vexed my burdened heart, 
And scared—I knew not why. 


“T saw once more, and awestruck gazed 
On face and form and air; 
God’s living glory round thee blazed ; 
A saint—a saint was there.” * 


And the glory of our Lord was further promoted when the 
Holy Spirit organized a visible body—the Christian Church. 
‘The Church was not an afterthought, founded by men, who, 
finding that they thought and felt alike, combined to form 
an association which could enable them the better to work 
together, and might secure weight and currency for their econ- 
vietions. The Chureh already existed as a home of souls on 
the Day of Pentecost. For a believer to belong to it was a 
matter of necessity, not of propriety or choice. Apart from 
its faith, its life, its perpetual, scarcely observed, but incessant 
and resistless expansion, nothing is more wonderful in the 
early ages than its coherence. It is less remarkable that the 


1 Gal. i. 24. 
2 See the Preface to Le Blant, Actes des Martyrs. Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1882. > Lyr. Apost. viii. 
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Church was not crushed to death by relentless persee 
than that she was not tempted to make terms with the 
Syncretism which was especially in vogue in the secon 
third quarters of the third century. From Elagabalus 
to Aurelian a constant series of efforts was made to in 
the Church to mingle her creed and life with one or anoth« 
the conglomerate forms of decaying paganism.’ So cleverl 
were the sacraments and rites of Christianity reproduced 
one period by the priests of Mithra, that St. Augustine, 
ferring to it, could, almost humorously, exclaim, “ Mi 
Christianus este But it was all to no purpose. A fey 
Gnosties might yield to the spell. The great Catholic body 
would have “nothing to do with it, though refusal meant ; 
renewal of persecution. The truth was that the business o 
the Church, informed by the Holy Spirit, was to uphold ii 
undiminished lustre the unshared, unapproachable glory of the 
Redeemer ; and her separate existence witnessed to it in th 
ratio of the dangers whether of violence or seduction to whiel 
she was exposed. The question how she still came to be there 
could only be answered in the minds of thoughtful men by 
reference to the unique Person of her Lord. She was there t 
proclaim His glory. 

For this witness of the Church was not that of a voiceless 
or inert body. She spoke through great saints and writ 
whose words commanded the attention of the world ; she spoks 
through assemblies which, before the division of East and West 
represented, either by delegation or by subsequent consent, 
whole of the company to which the promise had been made 
the supper-room. Can we fail to see the hand of providen 
in the fact that before the separations had taken place whi 
suspended the action of the collective Chureh, every question 
had been asked and answered that could bear upon the personal 
glory of the Redeemer ; from the truth of His Divinity down 
to the separate reality of His human Will? In those days of 
eager speculation, and sincere, if not always instructed belief, 
there was, indeed, many a wave of unhallowed passion surging 
round the eternal truths at stake. But the informing, presid- 
ing, chastening Spirit rode the storm ; and not many a thonght- 


1 See reff. in Allard, Persécutions, ii. 228. 

2 §. Aug., Ey. in S. ‘Joann., quoted by Allard, .s. Tertullian had long 
before said, "with reference to ’Mithra, De Prase. 4o: “Mithra signat, illic 
in frontibus mnilites suos; celebrat et panis oblationem, et imaginem 
resurrectionis inducit,” Cf. De Coron. 15, sub jin. 
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the Peck Conciliar period without fecling himself in the 
resence of a Power, the law of Whose action is revealed 
1 the promise—* He shall glorify Me.” 

_ Thirdly, and especially, the glorification of the ascended 
oh ist was achieved by the creation of a new sacred literature ; 
he Books of the Canon of the New Testament. 

_ The Church is indeed historically older than the New Testa- 
nent; but the New Testament is the supreme work of the 
Holy Spirit when glorifying Christ in the Church. Pentecost 
had not long passed when a group of biographers and letter- 
iters appeaied upon the scene of Christendom, each retaining 
whatever was characteristic and individual in expression and 
yle, yet so controlled by a unifying and illuminating Power 
as to combine harmoniously in the setting forth many sides of 
a single truth. Certainly there were among the first teachers of 
he Chureh minds so divergent by temper ‘and genius, that had 
all, indeed, depended upon merely human influences, had there 
een no supernatural bond of nnity, they would assuredly have 
‘parted into irreconcilable factions. As it is, nothing is more 
ciscernible than the controlling and modifying action of God 
he Holy Spirit in the New Testament writings. St. Matthew 
and St. Luke enable us to observe how St. Mark and St. John 
are only recording differing aspects of a single Life: the 
sermons and discourses reported in the Acts, and the First 
Epistle of St. Peter, discover the point of unity between the 
Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians on the one side, and 
the Epistle of St. James o the other. The Eternal Spirit 
presides like the leader of a great choir over instruments and 
voices of the most various compass; and while each con- 
tributes something which no other can give, all are duly 
subordinated to a Single Will, directed to a supreme end. 
Look through the Apostolic writings and say whether there be 
‘any one motive in them so constant or so powerful as the 
viving His due place and honour in the thoughts and lives of 
men to our Lord and Saviour. Each Evangelist glorifies one 
aspect of His Life ; whether it be His fulfilment of prophecy, 
or His true Humanity, or His redemptive mission and work, 
or His pre-existent Person and Divinity. Each writer of 
Epistles, or each group of Epistles, sets forth some one truth 
which shall add to our apprehension of Him; whether it be 
His example of patience, as in St. Peter, or His lessons of 


James, or His second coming, or His justification of the sinn 
through faith in His Blood, or the transcendent qualities a 
ordered structure of His mystical Body the Church, as in § 
Paul. Whatever else may be divergent in the Apostoli 
writings, here is the note of their underlying unity of aim 
everywhere we trace in them the fulfilment of the promisé 
“ He shall glorify Me.” 


‘ 


II. 


This leads us to consider the method employed by 
promised Comforter : ‘‘ He shall take of Mine, and shall shey 
it unto you.” 

Here let us remark that our Lord does not sanction any 0 
those conceptions of the work of the Holy Spirit which treat i 
as something independent of His own. The Spirit is not thi 
author of a new dispensation : He perpetuates, explains, expand: 
the teaching and work of Jesus Christ : “ He shall not spea 
of Himself,” “ He shall take of Mine.” Therefore is He called 
in the Apostolic writings, not only the Spirit of God, but the 
Spirit of Christ ; since it is Christ’s Mind and teaching—ay, 
and Christ’s renewed human Nature,—which He conveys t 
the souls of men. 

If then we examine the three great departments of the Holy 
Spirit’s work in the inverse order to that followed just. now, 
let us observe, first, how He takes of the things of Christ and 
exhibits them to the Church in the New Testament writings. 
The first five books of the New Testament are biographical or 
historical. Popular language often assumes that inspiration 
must always create. But if this were true there could be no 
such thing as inspired history. If history be the faithful 
record of facts, the function of inspiration in history must be 
limited to the grouping of facts, to the assigning to certain 
facts a relative prominence, above all to the selection out of a 
large number of facts of those facts which illustrate a par- 
ticular aspect of higher truth. Popular language is wont to 
speak disparagingly of the copyist or the reporter. But the 
inspiring Spirit did not by any means abhor the work of the 
reporter or copyist ; His inspiration consisted often enough in 
guidance to select from a large field only those materials which 
would best illustrate the truth He had in view, and to exhibit 
them in such wise as to secure this object most effectively. 
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his faculty of judicious selection is higher and rarer than 
ay be at first supposed. To select wisely out of an em- 
urassingly large collection of facts and thoughts requires a 
mmbination of penetration and resolve, in order to perceive 
shat is really worth preserving, and to resist the seductions of 
at is not. Without this gift one writer will bury his true 
irpose beneath a mass of ill-selected and undigested details ; 
rhile another will not exhibit details sufticient to give his 
ubject the body and outline which it demands. Sometimes 
poks even of high excellence in other respects, and which 
ave laid the world under such great obligations, as, for 
ustance, the Ecclesiastical History “of Eusebius, may give us 
eason to regret that their authors have not used more freely 
vertain sources of knowledge which must have been before 
hem, or that they have not touched with a lighter hand some 
matters on which they are discursive. ‘They may have many 
merits. But they lack the inspiration of selection. 

Now, contrast with this the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
omposition of the Gospels, The supernatural is always 
haunted by its counterfeit ; but the Holy Spirit at once swept 
aside a mass of legends such as are handed down to us in a 
somewhat later shape by the New Testament apocryphal 
literature.’ Nay, more ; He took only some of the true Words 
and acts of Christ. Christians might well believe that no 
acts or Words of the Son of God during His earthly Life could 
have been without high import of some kind. But they were 
not all equally useful for the specific purposes of the several 
Evangelists. Each Gospel bears traces of being a selection 
from a larger assortment of materials ; the last says expressly 
that “there are many other things which Jesus did,”? and 
which the Evangelist had not recorded. Each writer has 
learly before him that aspect of the Life of Jesus which it 
was his task to illustrate; whether Messianic, or human, or 
redemptive, or Divine. In order to set it forth he traverses 
the stores of his own memory, or the recitals and reports of 
other eye-witnesses, and records just so much as is needed 
for his purpose. And thus each fulfils the prediction—* He 
shall take of Mine, and shall shew it unto you.” 

The same principle of selection, although it is differently 
applied, meets us in the Apostolic Epistles. A phrase of 
Jesus becomes in the hands of an Apostle the warrant of a 
doctrine, which is thus seen to have been always latent in it. 


* Tisch. Ev. Apoe, 1853, proleg. 2 St. John xxi. 25. 


The title “Son of Man,” for instance, reappears in St. Pz 
the “Second Adam,” the ideal Representative of mank 


father of our race." A word about “ giving His Life a ranso 
for many,” or “ My Blood of the New Testament which 
shed for many for the remission of sins,”*® warrants St. P 
and St. John in teaching a propitiatory atonement which w 
for sinners pardon and peace.* A self-proclamation, not les 
observable in the Synoptists than in St. John, constantl 
repeated and so unlimited in its scope that if it were not rendere 
necessary by the facts of the Speaker’s consciousness, it woul 
be fatal to those moral qualities which win the love an 
respect of men, issues in the great passages of St. Paul on th 
Divinity of Christ’ which thus takes its place as the cardina 
truth of the Christian creed. These are but samples of the 
manner in which the Spirit took of the Words of Christ, and 
showed their full meaning to the Church in the Apostolic 
Letters. 

Nor was this method of selection from and interpretation of 
already existing materials a new procedure of the Spirit in th 
Apostolic age. He then did what He had done in ages before 
the Incarnation. As we say in the Creed, He spake by the 
Prophets ; and the Prophets in the sense of the Creed are not 
only members of the particular order which was endowed with 
a supernatural faculty for interpreting the Divine Will, whether 
at the passing moment or in the more or less remote future 
but also the leading rulers, statesmen, and historians who we 
intrusted with the guidance of the people of Revelation. And 
the records of their work, as the authors of the historica 
books tell us, were largely compiled out of documents already 
in existence. One historian borrows from another—nay, even 
one prophet from another; while the Spirit takes now and 
again from the conglomerate mass of early traditions or records 
those fragments which had on them the mint-mark of the 
Eternal Word, and shows them in a new and inspired combi- 
nation to His ancient people. 

And thus we are led to notice a feature common both to 
the Old and the New Testaments—the startling presence of 
what may at first sight appear to be foreign elements in the 
Sacred Book. The early history of Genesis may suggest 


1 Rom. v. 12-19. 1Cor.xv.45. 7 St. Matt.xx.28. 8 Ibid. xxvi. 28, 
4 Rom. iii. 25. Eph.i. 7. 1 St. John ii. 2. 
5 Col, i. 15-17. Phil. ii.6,etce. © Cf. Gesenius, Thes., s. v. x23, 1. 830- 
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auditions which had belonged to ancient pagan peoples living 
n the great Mesopotamian plain ; the original text of its early 
enealogies may lie buried, as a distinguished Oxford scholar 
jas suggested,’ at Kirjath-Sepher, or elsewhere, in brick 
ibraries as yet unexamined ; the sacred utensils and buildings 
Israel, though consecrated to the worship of the Alone 
Eternal, may have been shaped more or less upon Egyptian 
models ; its later literature may betray aflinities—however 
we explain them—with Persian forms of thought. Nay, the 
sacred tongue itself, which was selected to be the vehicle of 
that earlier Revelation, was not exclusively the tongue of the 
thosen people; it was spoken, like Greek, by neighbouring 
pagans, and, as on the Moabite Stone, it sometimes heralded 
the praise of pagan deities. ‘These and such-like facts have 
een pointed to as showing that the Jewish Religion did not 
come from God in any but a merely naturalistic sense. What 
they really show is that the inspiration which dictated its 
worship and its sacred records was largely an inspiration of 
selection. 

In like manner the New Testament presents us with facts 
supplementary to the Old Testament narrative, and often 
only derived from later Jewish traditions. Such are the pro- 
phecy of Enoch ;* the double call of Abraham, from Ur® as 
from Haran; the hope that sustained Abraham in oftering 
Isaac ;* the names of the Egyptian magicians ;° the motive 
of Moses for leaving the court of Pharaoh,’ and Egypt ;:* the 
exclamation of Moses at Sinai;* the rock that followed the 
Israelites in the desert ;* the prayer of Elijah for rain.” 
Again, St. Paul employs Rabbinical arguments and modes 
of exegesis ; and he quotes heathen authors not to refute, but 
to endorse them. 

In instances like these, too, the words are fulfilled, “ He 
shall take of Mine.” For the Speaker in the supper-room is 
none other than the Eternal Word Who is announced in the 
Prologue of the Fourth Gospel. “His” are not only the 
‘sayings and acts of the Incarnate Christ, but whatever is true 
in the earlier history and thought of mankind. Inspired men, 
like Melechizedek and Balaam and Job, were discoverable 
beyond the fence of race with which the Divine Wisdom had 
guarded His earlier Revelation ; and indeed, in all ages, here 


1 Professor Sayce, Inser. of Tel El-Armana, p. 15. ? St. Jude 14. 
- * Acts vii. 2. * Heb. xi. 19. 5 2 Tim. iii.8.  ° Heb. xi. 24, 25. 
—* Tbid. 27: 8 Ibid. xii. 21. * 7 Oor..%. 4. 1 St. James v. 17. 
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and there, across the desert wastes of heathendom there are t 
be met with patches of spiritual beauty ; flowers which alik 
by creation and by culture are His, Who nevertheless evel 
had in the world only one garden for the human soul, ant 
Who did make Jacob His people and Israel His inheritance. 
before those last days in which He spoke by His Son. 

One work of the Holy Spirit is to collect these outlying and 
—may I say it ?—less regular creations of the Divine Mind 
it is to disinter the gems ‘that lie hidden beneath the accumu- 
lated soil of ages ; it is to bring to a focus the rays of light 
scattered throughout heathendom, and to exhibit their place 
in the true Self-revelation of God. 

For if the Holy Spirit thus selects materials from imperfect 
or false systems, He does not thereby sanction these systems 
as a whole, or even imply that those portions of them which 
He does not employ are after the Mind of God. The quota- 
tion from the Book of Enoch does not prove that the whole of 
that composition is inspired. The traces of Egyptian influence 
in the Mosaic ritual and legislation do not imply unreserved 
approval of the Egyptian theology. The prologue of St. John 
does not commit the Apostle of Love to all the speculations of 
Philo. Rabbinical arguments which may be found here and 
there in St. Paul’s Epistles do not mean that any other 
reasonings current in the Rabbinical schools are valid or even 
legitimate. An adoption of the particular Jewish tradition 
about the rock that followed the Israelites in the desert does 
not bind the Apostle to an acceptance of all the legendary 
stories that were already current in the Israel of his day. To 
quote a line from Epimenides,’ or Aratus,’ or Menander* did” 
not show that every fragment of these writers had the sane 
tion of Apostolic authority. The inspiration of selection 
sanctions that which it selects, and nothing beyond. 

There is now unhappily little time for tracing the selective 
method of the Holy Spirit in the organization and Creeds of 
the Church. Even if it could be shown that in the Apostolic | 
age the presbyterate was certainly modelled upon Jewish and 7 
the episcopate on Gentile precedents, this would not of itself 
affect the question of their necessity to the true form and life 
of the Christian society. But the selective action of the Spirit 
is especially observable in the Church’s use of ancient philo- 
sophy. The varying phases of that attitude were determined 
by the capacity of this or that school to furnish materials that 


A Hebrii1, 2 it ailine: * Acts xvii. 28. 4 ¥ Cor) Xv. 33; 
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n a given set of circumstances would assist the supreme work 
£ the Spirit among men. In one century Platonism was 
listrusted, as a solvent dangerous to Christian belief; in 
nother it was laid under contributions by Christian writers, 


Fathers may ban Aristotle; yet he is subsequently preferred 
© Plato, as not venturing upon topics as to which nothing can 
be known certainly without a revelation. The Church is led 
© reject such a symbol as the Homoousion at one while for 
asons Which are perfectly compatible with her adoption of it 
tanother. The subject is too large to be more than hinted 
it. In this field, too, the Spirit is constantly choosing whatever 
as really come from the Word and Wisdom of the Father and 
tan be, at a given time and place, made serviceable to the 
interests of His people. 

_ As we follow the Holy Spirit in this department of His 
work, we may venture without presumption to observe that 
His action is limited by His own Attributes. He is the Spirit 
Truth, not only because it is the truth which He teaches, 
but also because He Himself is true. Therefore He cannot 
contradict Himself. If, for instance, He really through the 
Sixth Council pronounced Honorius to be a heretic,’ He 
cannot in our day have pronounced Honorius to be by im- 
plication infallible. Nor can He take into His service literary 
fictions which trifle with the law and the sense of truth. If it 
could really be shown that the addresses ascribed to Moses in 
Deuteronomy were the composition of a writer of the age of 
Josiah, who desired to secure for later legal decisions or 
institutions the countenance of the great lawgiver ;* or—that 
speeches attributed to David in the Book of Chronicles were 
never uttered by the real David at all, but only represent the 
opinion of a sacerdotal scribe after the Exile as to what David, 
properly instructed, would or should have said ;* or—that 
1 Labbe and Cossart, Cone. tom. vi. pp. 944, sub fin. 1024, 1044. The 
eouncil was received and the anathema on Honorius repeated by Pope 
eo II. in his Letters to the Bishops of Spain (ibid. p. 1248), and to King 
vig (p. 1252). 

2 Waltbacsey Prol. E. T., p. 402, 8qq- 

_ * It is argued by a writer in the Spectator, May 31, 1890, that since it 
*was certainly believed at one period of Jewish history that God had 
commissioned a lying spirit to lure Ahab to his destruction,” so “another” 
of the sacred writers” may have “ infiltrated the early history of Israel 
ith the propositions of a later sacerdotalism ;” in other words, may have 
Written fiction and passed it off as history. This accomplished writer 
apparently takes for granted the value of some carly Deistical objections 
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passages in Daniel which claim to be predictions of still 
events are really a history of events which the write 
himself witnessed, and are thrown into a predictive fo 
order to invigorate national enthusiasm at a critical mom 
the spectacle c of the imaginary fulfilment of a fictitious prop 
or—that the discourses of our Lord reported by St. Joh 
not the ipsissema verba of the same Son of Man Who 


of the second century, whose thought had been steepe “ 
the Platonized Judaism of Alexandria*—or, perhaps, of th 


paraphrases that they were Words of his Divine Master ;* 
that the sermons of St. Peter and St. Paul im the Ae 
resemble each other too closely to have been really uttered 

those Apostles, and only represent a literary effort to prodt 
ecclesiastical harmony in the sub-Apostolice age ; * or—that 
Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul, although expressly claiming ¢ 
be his work, were in fact composed ae the struggle wit 
Gnosticism had obliged the Church to create a more elaborat 
organization, and are largely due to an endeavour to procury 
for this organization the sanction of the great Apostle’s name ; 
—if, I say, these and other such-like theories which might bh 
mentioned could be shown to be based on fact, it surely woul 
be shown at the same time that the Holy Spirit could no 
have inspired the writings in question. He is not responsib 
for speeches which cultivated pagans like Thucydides « 
Tacitus could naturally and without seruple put into #1 
mouths of their heroes. Those great writers had no mor 
the divine law of truth upon their hearts and consciences tha 
they had the divine laws of love or of purity - and noth 
depends upon the historical worth of the fictitious speeche 
which they wrote beyond the degree and quality of literar 
entertainment which we at this day may or may not derive 
from them. It is quite otherwise when we pass within th 
sacred precincts of the canon of Scripture. If the Holy Spir 
is in any degree concerned in the production of its contents w 


% | 
a 


to the Old Testament history. - For some account of the vision and languag 
of Micaiah in 2 Chron. xviii. 18-22, see Waterland’s Scripture Vindicate 
Works, iv. p. 312, sqq. 

1 Hitzig, Dan. Vorbem, 12. 

? Holtzmann, Lehrbuch. d. Linleit, N.T. p. 464. 

* Even Liicke had gone thus far. Comm. Ev. Johann, i. 126, sqq. 

* Baur, Vorl. N.T'. Theologie, 334. Zeller, Ap. Gesch. Hinl. 1. 

= Baur, Pastoralbriefe, 95. 
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ny at least be sure that language is not used in it to create a 
impression, and that that which claims, on the face of it, 
‘be history is not really fiction in an historical guise. The 
ook of Truth cannot belie either the laws of truth or the 
pirit and Source of truth. 

‘Once more, observe how the Holy Spirit gradually builds 
ip or develops the Christian character. He takes of Christ's 
saching and example and shows it in its attractive beauty to 
he Christian conscience. This work of His is always going 
orward in those who will. As we pass through life the Holy 
Spirit, while endowing us through sacramental channels with 
he new Humanity of the Redeemer, discovers to us more and 
nore the splendour and import of His Person and work. We 
have learnt, or think that we have learnt, something of truth, 
ind we are suddenly startled at the deeper meanings of the 
Parable of the Sower.!’ We have succeeded to an estate or we 
have won academical honours, and we learn the import of the 
Parable of the Talents.2. Our thoughts have been led to dwell 
on the great problems of capital and labour, wealth and poverty, 
which are so prominent in the modern world, and we see a new 
Significance in the history of Dives and Lazarus,’ and in the 
precept given to the rich young man.‘ We have been brought 
up to measure the worth of men by some class or artificial 
prejudice, and the position assigned to the Good Samaritan,’°— 
hough we have read about his going down to Jericho all our 
lives,—flashes at a certain moment upon our thoughts as an 
Overwhelming discovery. We have come to suppose that 
piritual liberty implies the rejection of all outward authority, 
and the Holy Spirit reminds us of the words about even the 
Scribes and Pharisees who sit in Moses’ seat.° We have 
wandered, it may be, from the path on which in earlier and 
happier years our feet had been set to go, and we find 
nidance and consolation as nowhere else in the story of the 
Prodigal Son.’ We are getting on in life, and mapping out, 
vith ambitious confidence, a future which, God perhaps knows, 
will never be ours ; and we are brought to our senses by the 
record of the man who would pull down his barns and build 
sreater on the eve of the very night in which his soul was 
equired of him.* And all through life, and assuredly not less 
as life is drawing towards its close, the great doctrines of 


, 1 St. Matt, xiii, 1-23. * Ibid. xxv. 14-30. * St. Luke xvi. 19-31. 
* St. Mark x. 17-22. 5 St. Luke x, 29-37. ° St. Matt. xxiii. 2, 3. 
7 St. Luke xv. 11-32. * Thid, xii. 16-21. 
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Redemption and Grace are brought home with new power a 
clearness to the hearts and consciences of those who 
These are lessons which may make Pentecost a perpetue 
reality, and bridge over the interval between the most prosa 
career and companionship with That incomparable Life whi 
was lived nineteen centuries ago on the shores of the sea ¢ 
Galilee. 

And our Lord’s Words furnish us with a decisive criterion 6 
the exact worth of dominant influences around us, of current 
of thought which, now and again, would sweep us imperionsly 
along with them ; of the temper of our own time ; of the Zeit 
geist. It is natural to us to think that the days in which we 
live are wiser and better than any before, and that in throwi 
our thoughts without restraint into the main currents of th 
hour we are doing the best we can with our short span of life. 
And yet we might observe that many a past generation has 
cherished this notion of an absolute value attaching to the 
thought and temper of its day, while we, as we look back on 
it, with the aid of a larger experience, can see that it was the 
victim of an illusory enthusiasm. When we analyze the in- 
gredients that go to make up the spirit of the time, of any one 
phase of time ; and when we observe that, notwithstanding its 
stout assertions of a right to rule, it melts away before ow 
very eyes like the fashions of a lady’s dress, into shapes and 
moods which contradict, with equal self-confidence, its former 
self, we may hesitate before we listen to it as if it were a 
prophet, or make a fetish of it, as though it had within it some 
concealed divinity. The spirit of any generation may have, 
nay it must have in it some elements to recommend it. Bu 
assuredly it also has other and very different elements ; and the 
question is whence do they come, and whither are they drifting ? 
All that is moving, interesting, exciting in the world of ideas, 
in the successive conceptions of the meaning and purpose of life 
that flit across the mental sky, is not necessarily from, nor does 
it necessarily tend towards, the Source of good. The mere 
movement of the ages does not in itself imply a progress from 
lower to higher truth, from darkness to light ; movement is” 
possible in more directions than one. ‘ Brethren,” exclaims 
an Apostle to some of his flock, to whom every claimant for 
speculative sympathy seems to have been welcome, “ brethren, - 
believe not every spirit ; but try the spirits whether they are 
of God. .. . Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh is of God; and every spirit that con- 
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_ The test of the true worth of the spirit of our day—of the 
spirit which rules our own thoughts and lives—is the saying, 
‘He shall glorify Me.” All that wins for the Divine Redeemer 
ore room in the thoughts and hearts of men ; all that secures 
Him the homage of obedient and disciplined wills ; all that 
aws from the teachings of the past and the examples of the 
present new motives for doing Him the honour which is His 
eternal due, may be safely presumed to come from a Source 
higher than any in this passing world, and to have in it the 
promise of lasting happiness and peace. And, for the rest— 


“ Sunt multa fucis illita 
Quae luce purgentur Tuna, 
Tu vera Lux coelestium 
Vultu sereno illumina.” 


* 1 St, John iv. 1-3. 
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PARADOXES OF THE LOVE OF GOD, especially as they are seen in 
the way of the Evangelical Counsels. Crows 8vo. 45. 


ONE BORN OF THE SPIRIT; or, the Unification of our Life in God. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Hutchings.— Works by the Ven. W. H. HuTcCHINGS, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, Canon of York, Rector of Kirby 
Misperton, and Rural Dean of Malton. 


SERMON SKETCHES from some of the Sunday Lessons throughout 
the Church’s Year. Vols. land lI. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 


THE LIFE OF PRAYER: a Course of Lectures delivered in All Saints’ 
Church, Margaret Street, during Lent. Crows 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE PERSON AND WORK OF THE HOLY GHOST: a Doctrinal 
and Devotional Treatise. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE CROSS. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE TEMPTATION. Lent Lectures delivered at 
St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, Cvrowz 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Hutton.—THE SOUL HERE AND HEREAFTER. By the 
Rey. R. E. Hutton, Chaplain of St. Margaret's, East Grinstead. 
Crown 8vo. 65, 


: 
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tance of the Saints; or, Thoughts on the Communion 

of Saints and the Life of the World to come. Collected chiefly 

from English Writers by L. P. With a Preface by the Rev. HENRY 

Scotr HOLLAND, M.A. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. met. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 8 Pictures in Colour by HAMEL LISTER. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


James.—THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUSEXPERIENCE: 
A Study in Human Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By WILLIAM JAMES, 
LL.D., etc., Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 800. 
12s. net. 


Jameson.— Works by Mrs. JAMESON. 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles. With 19 Etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. 2vo0/s. 8vo. 205. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 8ve. tos. met. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10s. met. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art. 
Commenced by the late Mrs. JAMESON ; continued and completed by 
Lapy EASTLAKE. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 205. net. 

Jones.—_ENGLAND AND THE HOLY SEE: An Essay 
towards Reunion. By SPENCER JONES, M.A., Rector of Moreton- 
in-Marsh. With a Preface by the Right Hon. ViscoUNT HALIFAX. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 65. net. 


Jukes.— Works by ANDREW JUKES. 
LETTERS OF ANDREW JUKES. Edited, with a Short Biography, 
by the Rev. HERBERT H. JEAFFERSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 
THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE: a Revelation of 
His Nature and Relationships. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
THE “TYPES OF GENESIS. Crown 8v0. 75. 6d. 
THE SECOND DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crown 8vo. 3:5. 6d. 
Kelly.— Works by the Rev. HERBERT H. KELLY, M.A., Director 
of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Mildenhall, Suffolk. 
A HISTORY OF THE CHURCHOF CHRIST. Vol. I. A.D. 29-342. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. net. Vol. II. A.D. 324-430. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 
ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH: Her Calling and its Fulfilment 
Considered in Relation to the Increase and Efficiency of Her Ministry. 
Crown 8vo. 45. net. 
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Knox.—PASTORS AND TEACHERS: 


Six Lectures on 


Pastoral Theology. By the Right Rev. EDMUND ARBUTHNOTT KNOX, 


D.D., Bishop of Manchester. 


With an Introduction by the Right Rev, — 
CHARLES GORE, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. 


Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


Knox Little—Works by W. J. Knox LitTLE, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 


HOLY MATRIMONY. 
Practical Theology.) 


THE PERFECT LIFE: Sermons. 


Crown 8v0. 55. 


(The Oxford Library of 


Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION 
2s. 6d. 


REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 


OF OUR MOST HOLY 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Sermons preached on Various Occasions, 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Sermons preached for the most part in America. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 


Lear.— Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. 


FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A book containing a Text, Short Reading, 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church’s Year. 16mo. 2s.net. Alsoa 
Cheap Edition, 32mo, 15.; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d.; or with red borders, 


2s. net. 


FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry. 


16mo. 35.6d. Also a 


Cheap Edition, 32mo, 15.; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


WEARINESS. 
Small 8vo. 55. 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS. Edited by H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. 
Nine Vols. 


Uniform Editions. 


FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO 
MEN. 

FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO 
WOMEN. 

A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL 
LETTERS OF ST. FRANCIS DE 
SALES. Also Cheap Edition, 32mo, 
6d. cloth limp ; 1s. cloth boards. 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS DE 
SALES. 


A Book for the Languid and Lonely. 


Large Type. 


New and 


16mo. 25. net each. 


THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 
THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE, 
Also Cheap Edition, 32mo, 6d. 
cloth limp ; 1s. cloth boards. 
SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the 
French. 
St. FRANCIS DE SALES’ OF THE 
LOVE OF GOD. 
SELECTIONS FROM 
‘ THOUGHTS.’ 


PASCAL'S 


a te 
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Lear.— Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SripNey LEAR.— 
continued. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by H. L. Sipney Lear. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 


MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, |A CHRISTIAN PAINTER OF THE 


Daughter of Louis xv., known NINETEENTH CENTURY: being 

also as the Mother Térése de St. the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. 

< eei THE REVIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE 
A DOMINICAN ARTIST: a Sketch of IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

the Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, IN FRANCE, 

of the Order of St. Dominic. BOSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
HENRI PERREYVE. By PERE RIES. 

GRATRY. With Portrait, FENELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAM- 
St. FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop and ican 

Prince of Geneva. HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE. 


Liddon.— Works by HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L.,LL.D. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF ST. PAUL. Crown 8v0. 55. 


SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 1860-1889. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


CLERICAL LIFE AND WORK: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 55. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES : Lectures on Buddhism—Lectures on the 
Life of St. Paul—Papers on Dante. Crown 8vo. 53. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS. 8vo. 145. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE 
TO TIMOTHY. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo. 55. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo0. 53. 


THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Crown 8vo. 55. 


ADVENT IN ST. PAUL'S. Crown 8vo. 55. 
CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST. PAUL’S. Crown 8vo, 55. 
PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 55. 

(continued. 
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Liddon.—Works by HENRY PaRRy LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D.—continued. 


EASTER IN ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each, Cheap 
Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo, 55. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap Edition in 
one Volume. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. Smail 8vo. 
2s. net. [The Crown 8vo Edition (5s.) may still be had. | 


Luckock.—Works by HERBERT MORTIMER Luckock, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. 


THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
to the Living. Crowz 8vo. 35. net. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JUDGMENT. Being aSequel to After Death. Crown 8v0. 35. net. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN, as traced by St. Mark. Being 
Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruction 
in Church. Cvown 8vc. 35. net. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES, as traced by St. Luke in the 
Acts. Being Sixty Portions for Private Study, and Instruction in 
Church. A Sequel to ‘Footprints of the Son of Man, as traced by 
St. Mark.’ Ywo Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion, 
Historically, Doctrinally, and Devotionally set forth, in Fifty Portions. 
Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Puritan Innovations—The 
Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement. With Appendices. 
Crown 8vo, 35. net. 


Lyra Germanica: Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals 
of the Christian Year. Complete Edition. Smail 8vo. 55. 
First Series, 16mo, with red borders, 2s. net. 
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MacColl.— Works by the Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL, D.D., Canon 
Residentiary of Ripon. 

THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT: Examined in the Light of 
History and Law. Tenth Edition, Revised, with a new Preface. 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 

CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND MORALS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Marriage Addresses and Marriage Hymns. By the BisHopor 
LONDON, the BisHop OF ROCHESTER, the BIsHoPp OF TRURO, the DEAN 
OF ROCHESTER, the DEAN OF NORWICH, ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR, 
CANON DUCKWORTH, CANON NEWBOLT, CANON KNOX LITTLE, 
CANON RAWNSLEY, the Rev. J. LLEWELLYN DAVIES, D.D., the Rev. 
W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, etc. Edited by the Rev. O. P. WARDELL- 
YERBURGH, M.A., Vicar of the Abbey Church of St. Mary, Tewkesbury. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Mason.—Works by A. J. Mason, D.D., Master of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury. 
THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. Crown 8vo. 2:5. 6d. net. 
(Handbooks for the Clergy.) 


PURGATORY; THE STATE OF THE FAITHFUL DEAD; 
INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Three Lectures. Crow 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
Crown 8vo. 75.6d. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As taught 
in Holy Scripture and the Fathers. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Maturin.— Works by the Rev. B. W. MATURIN. 


SOME PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. Crown 8. 45. 6d. 

PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


Medd.—THE PRIEST TO THE ALTAR;; or, Aids to the 
Devout Celebration of Holy Communion, chiefly after the Ancient 
English Use of Sarum. By PETER GOLDSMITH MEDD, M.A., Canon 
of St. Albans. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Royal &vo. 155. 


Meyrick—THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF 
England on the Holy Communion Restated as a Guide at the Present 
Time. By the Rev. F. MEyrIcK, M.A. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Monro.—SACRED ALLEGORIES. By Rev. EDWARD MONRO. 
Complete Edition in one Volume, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d, net. 
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Mortimer.—Works by the Rev. A. G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector 
of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 


THE CREEDS: An Historical and Doctrinal Exposition of the 
Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. Crown 8vo, 55. net. 


THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE: An Historical and Theological 
Investigation of the Sacrificial Conception of the Holy Eucharist in the 
Christian Church. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 


CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE: A Manual of Theology. Two 
Parts. Crown 8vo. Partl. 7s. 6d. Part 11. os. 


JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION : Thirty Addresses for Good 
Friday and Easter. Crown 8vo. 55. 


HELPS TO MEDITATION: Sketches for Every Day in the Year. 


Vol. 1. ADVENT TO TRINITY. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
Vol. 11, TRINITY TO ADVENT. 8vo0. 75. 6d. 


STORIES FROM GENESIS: Sermons for Children. Crown 8vo. 45. 


THE LAWS OF HAPPINESS; or, The Beatitudes as teaching our 
Duty to God, Self, and our Neighbour. 180. 2s. 


THE LAWS OF PENITENCE: Addresses on the Words of our Lord 
from the Cross. 160. 1s. 6d. 


SERMONS IN MINIATURE FOR EXTEMPORE PREACHERS: 
Sketches for Every Sunday and Holy Day of the Christian Year. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOTES ON THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS, chiefly from 
Patristic Sources. Smad/ 8vo. 35. 6d. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY RE- 
DEEMER. PartI. Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER: 
Being Meditations on some Scenes in His Passions (Meditations on 
the Passions. Part 11.) Crown 8vo. 55. 


LEARN OF JESUS CHRIST TO DIE: Addresses on the Words of our 
Lord from the Cross, taken as teaching the way of Preparation for 
Death. 16720. 25. 


Mozley.—RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR 
RELATION TO OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. By J. B. MozLey, 
D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford. 8vo. 6s. 
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Newhbolt.—Works by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon 

and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

APOSTLES OF THE LORD: being Six Lectures on Pastoral Theo- 
logy. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 5s. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 

WORDS OF EXHORTATION. Sermons Preached at St. Paul’s and 

elsewhere. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 

PENITENCE AND PEACE: being Addresses on the 51st and 23rd 
Psalms. Crown 8vo. 25. net. 

PRIESTLY IDEALS; being a Course ot Practical Lectures delivered in 
St. Paul's Cathedral to ‘ Our Society’ and other Clergy, in Lent, a 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

PRIESTLY BLEMISHES; or, Some Secret Hindrances to the nie 

tion of Priestly Ideals. A Sequel. Being a Second Course of Practical 

Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral to ‘Our Society’ and other 

Clergy in Lent, 1902. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF EXPERIENCE; or, the Witness of Human Life 
to the truth of Revelation. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1895. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

COUNSELS OF FAITH AND PRACTICE: being Sermons preached 
on various occasions. Crown 8vo. 55. 

SPECULUM SACERDOTUM,;; or, the Divine Model of the Priestly 
Life. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Being Ten Addresses bearing on 
the Spiritual Life. Crown 8vo, 25. net. 

THE PRAYER BOOK: Its Voice and Teaching. Crown 8vo. 2:5. nei. 


Newman.—Works by JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D., sometime 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 

LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEW- 
MAN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. With 
a brief Autobiography. Edited, at Cardinal Newman's request, by 
ANNE MOZLEY. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 75. 

PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. Zight Vols. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. each. 

SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR, from the ‘ Parochial and Plain Sermons.’ Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d, 

LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

*.* A Complete List of Cardinal Newman's Works can be had on Application. 
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Osborne.—Works by EDWARD OSBORNE, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowiey, Oxford. 


THE CHILDREN'S SAVIOUR. Instructions to Children on the Life 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Ji/ustrated. 16mo, 2s. net. 


THE SAVIOUR KING. Instructions to Children on Old Testament 
Types and Illustrations of the Life of Christ. //dustrated. 16mo, 2s. net. 


THE CHILDREN'S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Jilustrated. 16mo. 25. net. 


Ottley —ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1897. By ROBERT LAWRENCE OTTLEY, M.A., 
Canon of Christ Church and Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in 

- the University of Oxford. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theology.—Edited by the 
Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, 
and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Librarian of the Pusey House, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 

RELIGION. By the Rev. W. C. E. NeEwsoit, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St, Paul's. 

HOLY BAPTISM. By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Librarian of 
the Pusey House, Oxford. 

CONFIRMATION. By the Right Rev. A. C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
the Rev, LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John Baptist’s 
Oxford. 

HOLY MATRIMONY. By the Rev. W. J. Knox LITTLE, M.A., 
Canon of Worcester. 

THE INCARNATION. By the Rev. H. V. S. Eck, M.A., St. 
Andrew's, Bethnal Green. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Right Rev. E. T. CHuRTON, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Nassau. 

PRAYER. By the Rev. ARTHUR JOHN WORLLEDGE, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of Truro. 

SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. TREVELYAN, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Matthew’s, Westminster. ; 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

BOOKS OF DEVOTION. By the Rev. CHARLES BODINGTON, Canon 
and Precentor of Lichfield. 

HOLY ORDERS. By the Rev. A. R. WHITHAM, M.A., Principal of 
Culham College, Abingdon. 

THE CHURCH CATECHISM THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL. 
By the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Joint Editor of the Series. 

[continued. 
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Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theology.—continued. 
THE HOLY COMMUNION. By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., 
Joint Editor of the Series. [/n preparation. 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL. By the Rev. WALTER HOWARD 
FRERE, M.A., Superior of the Community of the Resurrection, 


Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Rochester. [/n preparation. 
VISITATION OF THE SICK. By the Rev. E, F, Russeui, M.A., 
St. Alban's, Holborn. [x preparation. 
CHURCH WORK. By the Rev. BERNARD REYNOLDS, M.A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul's. [/n preparation. 
OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By the Rev. HENRY WACcE, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. [/n preparation. 


NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By the Rev. R. J. KNOWLING, 
D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis at King’s College, London. 
[/n preparation. 


Paget.—Works by FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., Bishop of Oxford. 

CHRIST THE WAY: Four Addresses given at a Meeting of School- 
masters and others at Haileybury. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. net. 

STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: Sermons. With an 
Introductory Essay. Crown 8vo. 45. net. 

THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 45. net. 

FACULTIES AND DIFFICULTIES FOR BELIEF AND DIS- 
BELIEF. Crown 8vo. 45. net. 

THE HALLOWING OF WORK. Addresses given at Eton, January 
16-18, 1888. Small8vo. 2s. 

THE REDEMPTION OF WAR: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 25. net. 


Passmore.— Works by the Rev. T. H. PASSMORE, M.A. 
THE THINGS BEYOND THE TOMB IN A CATHOLIC LIGHT. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 
LEISURABLE STUDIES. Crown 8vo. 45. net. 
ConTEenTs.—The ‘Religious Woman’—Preachments—Silly Ritual—The Tyr- 
anny of the Word—The Lectern—The Functions of Ceremonial—Homo Creator— 
Concerning the Pun—Proverbia. 


Percival—_THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Treated Theo- 
logically and Historically. By HENRY R. PERCIVAL, M.A., D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

Powell.—CHORALIA : a Handy-Book for Parochial Precentors 


and Choirmasters. By the Rev. JAMES BADEN POWELL, M.A., 
Precentor of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 


Practical Reflections. By a CLERGYMAN. With Preface by 
H. P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., and the LorD BisHoP OF LINCOLN, 


Crown 8vo. 
THE BooK OF GENESIS. 45, 6d. THE MINOR PROPHETS. 45. 6d, 
THE PSALMS. 5s. THE HOLY GOSPELS. 45. 6d. 


ISAIAH. 45. 6d. ACTS TO REVELATION, 6s, 
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Praeparatio: HOLY DAYS; or, Notes of Preparation for Holy 
Communion, founded on the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. With 
Preface by the Rev. GEORGE CONGREVE, of the Society a St. John 
the Evangelist, Cowley. 

SUNDAYS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Hoty DAyYs AND SAINTS’ Days. Crown 8ve. 6s. net. 


Priest’s Prayer Book (The). Containing Private Prayers and 
Intercessions; Occasional, School, and Parochial Offices ; Offices for 
the Visitation of the Sick, with Notes, Readings, Collects, Hymns, 
Litanies, etc. _ With a brief Pontifical, By the late Rev. R. F. 
LITTLEDALE, LL.D., D.C.L., and Rev. J. EDWARD VAUX, M.A., 
F.S.A. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Pullan.—Works by the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow 

of St. John Baptist’s College, Oxford. 
LECTURES ON RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Crown 
8vo. 55. (The Oxford Library of Practical Theology.) 


Puller—THE PRIMITIVE SAINTS AND THE SEE OF 
ROME. By F. W. PULLER, of the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Cowley. 8vo. 16s. met. 


Pusey.— Works by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. | 
PRIVATE PRAYERS. With Preface by H. P. Lippon, D.D., 
late Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul’s. Royal 32mo. 1s. 
SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 
D.D, Edited by the Rev. J. O. JoHNsTon, M.A., Principal of the 
Theological College, Cuddesdon ; and the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, 
M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


Pusey.—THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 
By the Author of ‘Charles Lowder.’ With Frontispiece. Crowz 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Randolph.—Works by B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Principal of the 
Theological College and Hon. Canon of Ely. 

THE EXAMPLE OF THE PASSION: being Addresses given in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral at the Mid-Day Service on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday in Holy Week, and at the Three Hours’ Service 
on Good Friday, 1897. Small 8vo. 2s. net. 

THE LAW OF SINAI: Being Devotional Addresses on the Ten Com- 
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